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PREFACE 

CONCEKNING  the  economic  fortunes  of  a  country  it  is  possible  to 
hold  very  different  views.  We  may  see  in  them  the  effects  of  human 
wills,  however  motived  or  inspired,  and  whether  wisely  or  unwisely 
directed  ;  we  may  see  in  them  the  inevitable  evolution,  for  good  or  for  ill, 
of  unconscious  forces,  working  in  a  given  physical  environment ;  or  we  may 
combine  in  our  philosophy  these  elements  of  Free  Will  and  Necessity  in 
varying  proportions.  But  whatever  may  be  our  individual  attitude,  it  is 
evident  that  economic  phenomena,  and  men's  hopes  and  fears  concerning 
them,  are  going  to  occupy  a  large  part  of  our  attention  in  the  new  age 
opened  by  the  World  Peace.  And  to  those  who  are  confronting  the  problems 
of  the  next  hundred  years  the  history  of  the  hundred — or  more  exactly  of 
the  ninety-nine — years  between  the  last  two  great  wars  must  assuredly  be 
of  interest,  whether  we  turn  to  it  in  a  spirit  of  rational  curiosity,  to  learn 
the  beginnings  and  early  stages  of  institutions  or  movements  now  fully 
grown,  or  whether  we  go  to  it  for  warning  and  guidance  on  the  path  we  have 
ourselves  to  tread. 

These  two  volumes  are  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  last  century  of 
Britain's  economic  history,  before  the  cataclysm  of  the  war,  by  a  novel 
method.  Previous  efforts  in  this  direction  have  almost  invariably  been 
more  or  less  biased  and  partisan.  This  is  not  said  necessarily  by  way  of 
condemnation.  Prepossessions  may,  indeed,  be  so  intense  that  even  the 
most  significant  facts  fail  to  make  an  adequate  impression.  But  bias  does 
not  commonly  approach  so  near  to  wilful  blindness.  What  usually  happens 
is  not  that  the  larger  facts  are  omitted,  but  that  they  are  placed  in  such 
a  perspective,  or  given  such  a  graduation  of  emphasis,  that  they  are  made 
to  suggest  a  one-sided  lesson  or  point  a  partial  moral.  With  the  best  will 
in  the  world  a  writer  cannot  altogether  pluck  himself  clear  of  his  customary 
mental  attitude.  And  the  artistic  sense  itself,  craving  as  it  must  to  give 
shape  and  unity  to  the  narration,  leads,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  a 
practice  of  selection  which  may  give  truth,  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
must  often  fall  considerably  short  of  the  whole  truth.  Complete  objectivity 
and  a  high  degree  of  literary  power  are  perhaps  incompatible. 

In  the  present  pubKcation  absolute  impartiaHty  may  not  everywhere 
be  attained  ;  but  the  plan  on  which  it  has  been  undertaken  certainly 
conduces  to  that  end.  It  is  based  throughout,  not  exclusively  but  sub- 
stantially, on  the  Parliamentary  Debates  as  reported  by  Hansard,  and  this 
not  only  because  they  are,  in  any  case,  among  the  most  important  sources 
of  information,  but  even  more  because — in  consequence  of  the  party  system — 
they  may  be  counted  upon  to  give  "  both  sides  "  of  every  controverted 
issue.  And  the  utilization  of  this  material  has  been  entered  upon  not  by 
one  author  but  by  a  group  of  workers,  brought  together  by  no  similarity  of 
political  or  social  views,  but  by  previous  co-operation  in  that  altogether 
scholarly  and  scientific  undertaking,  the  Victoria  County  History.  Being 
human,  they  have  had  their  individual  outlook,  and  quite  possibly  the 
effect  may  be  here  and  there  visible  ;  but  they  had  all  learnt  the  responsibiHty 
of  team-work,  and  they  had  all  benefited  by  a  previous  training  in  less 
controversial  fields. 

In  the  main  the  first  volume  of  this  work  is  an  attempt  to  view  the 
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movement  of  British  industrial  and  commercial  life  through  the  eyes,  at 
each  period,  of  Parhament ;  or,  rather,  through  the  eyes  of  the  leading  or 
more  voluble  personages  in  the  two  Houses.  Such  a  method  has  valuable 
qualities  ;  it  has  also  their  defects.  For  obviously  we  cannot  turn  to  the 
debates,  even  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  like  confidence  in  each  decade 
that  we  shall  find  an  adequate  statement  there  of  every  significant  body  of 
fact  or  opinion.  The  very  intention  of  the  several  Reform  Bills  throughout 
the  century  was  simply  to  make  the  Commons'  House  more  completely 
representative  of  the  nation.  But  more  must  be  said  even  than  this.  During 
many  sessions,  and  these  not  only  the  earlier  ones,  there  were  happenings 
in  the  world  outside  Parliament  of  which  no  one,  inside  or  out,  who  could 
make  himself  widely  audible  was  altogether  conscious.  The  significance 
of  an  event  often  requires  a  long  perspective  to  make  itself  apparent.  The 
eyes  of  each  generation  for  the  facts  of  its  own  time  are  the  eyes  of  contem- 
poraries, and  there  are  facts  whose  meaning  no  contemporary  can  discern. 
An  effort  has  been  made — with,  I  think,  some  success — in  the  course  of  the 
editing  of  the  volume  to  overcome  these  inevitable  limitations  by  calling 
into  service  other  sources  of  information ;  but  to  reshape  the  volume  entirely, 
and  to  assign  space  and  prominence  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  judgment 
of  to-day,  would  have  been  to  change  the  character  of  the  work.  It  would 
have  succumbed  to  the  very  temptation  it  was  planned  to  avoid — the  danger 
of  unconsciously  colouring  the  whole  narrative  to  fit  into  a  particular  scheme 
of  thought. 

To  the  first — parliamentary — volume  is  added  a  volume  of  statistics. 
These  are  intended  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  so  far  as  there  are  statistics 
available.  With  hardly  any  exception  they  are  taken  from  ofiicial  sources. 
Such  sins  as  they  may  occasionally  be  guilty  of,  when  judged  by  the  severest 
of  recent  statistical  standards,  they  have  been  guilty  of  from  their  birth  ; 
they  have  not  originated  in  the  present  collection,  and  sufficient  references 
have  been  given  to  the  sources  to  enable  experts  to  track  them  down.  It 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Editor  to  leave  any  important  subject  unrepre- 
sented in  the  tables  if  figures  were  forthcoming.  To  avoid  the  risks  incident 
to  any  selection  or  averaging  of  years,  he  has,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
given  the  figures  for  every  single  year.  Naturally  he  has  sought,  under 
each  heading,  to  make  the  series  as  complete  as  possible,  and  it  must  be 
understood  that  where  the  tables  begin  at  a  date  later  than  1815 — frequently, 
alas !  a  date  a  good  deal  later — it  is  because  earlier  figures  are  not  to  be  found. 

The  United  Kingdom  of  1914  was  of  the  same  area  as  in  1815  ;  the 
broad  outlines  of  its  agrarian  system  were  also  the  same  in  Great  Britain, 
though  in  Ireland  in  1914  a  profound  transformation  was  well  under  way. 
In  all  other  respects  it  was  vastly  different.  It  was  the  centre  of  a  vastly 
different  British  Empire.  And  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Empire  had 
their  place  in  a  vastly  different  world.  The  reshaping  of  the  world  around 
the  Empire  is  a  theme  too  large  to  be  handled  here.  And  even  at  the  Empire 
itself  outside  the  United  Kingdom  one  can  do  no  more  than  glance.  Is  it 
possible  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  study  of  the  chapters  and  statistics 
that  follow  by  a  few  illustrations  of  the  immensity  of  the  changes  in  the 
Motherland  ?  Will  not  the  writer  be  suspected  of  seeking  to  advance  some 
hidden  thesis  ?  Can  he  even  trust  himself  ?  At  any  rate  he  will  venture 
upon  it,  saying  nothing  of  causes  and  meanings,  but  simply  registering  the 
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outstanding  features  of  the  economic  landscape,  as  they  might  be  auto- 
matically recorded  by  an  aeroplane  with  an  attachment  for  sociological 
photography. 

To  begin  with,  the  population,  in  the  course  of  the  ninety-nine  years 
between  1815  and  1914,  had  much  more  than  doubled  ;  the  increase  had 
been  from  about  nineteen  and  a  half  millions  to  about  forty-six  and  a  half, 
or  in  rather  more  than  the  proportion  of  one  to  two  and  a  third.  But 
this  increase  was  not  equably  spread  over  the  three  kingdoms.  In  Ireland 
there  had  been  no  increase  at  all,  but  a  shrinkage  approaching  one-third. 
In  Scotland  the  population  had  more  than  doubled.  But  in  England  and 
Wales  it  had  almost  quadrupled,  having  advanced  from  ten  to  thirty-seven 
millions.  That  within  England  and  Scotland  the  increase  was  almost 
confined  to  the  urban  areas  does  but  add  to  the  significance  of  the  fact  that 
a  visitor  who  wandered  over  the  country  in  1914  would  come  across  almost 
four  times  as  many  people  as  he  would  have  met  with  in  1815. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  period  the  population  lived  almost  entirely 
on  home-grown  food.  So  far  as  meat  was  concerned,  there  existed  neither 
cattle  in  other  countries  to  draw  upon  nor  the  means  of  carriage  and  of 
preservation  during  transport.  Bread,  the  staff  of  life,  had  in  this  country 
long  been  made  of  wheat ;  and  it  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
England  had  ceased  to  be  a  wheat-exporting  country.  The  supplies  of  com 
drawn  from  abroad  in  1815  were  quite  insignificant.  In  1914  the  British 
Isles  were  importing  half  the  food  of  all  kinds  (including  meat  and  dairy 
produce)  which  they  consumed  and  four-fifths  of  the  bread  com. 

This  imported  food  was  chiefly  paid  for  by  exports  of  British  produce 
and  manufactures.  Omitting  the  war  years,  1815  and  1914,  as  abnormal,  and 
comparing  the  quinquennial  averages  for  1816-1820  and  1909-1913,  British 
exports  increased  almost  twelvefold — from  some  forty  millions  to  some  four 
hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  in  annual  value  ;  or  from  just  over  two 
to  just  over  ten  poimds  sterling  per  head  of  the  population.  When  our 
period  opens  cotton  goods  were  already  by  far  the  most  important  item 
in  our  list  of  exports,  amounting  to  some  two-fifths  of  the  whole  ;  the 
woollen  trade,  which  in  earlier  centuries  had  been  the  only  export  industry 
of  the  country,  now  furnished  less  than  half  that  proportion.  Including 
linen  and  silk,  the  textile  group  made  up  three-fifths  of  the  whole  forty 
millions  of  exports.  At  the  end  of  the  period,  while  the  total  exports  had 
multiplied  themselves  by  twelve,  and  the  contribution  of  the  textile  group 
had  also  hugely  increased  in  positive  amount,  their  proportion  had  markedly 
declined  ;  it  had  fallen  from  three-fifths  nearly  to  three-ninths.  Cotton  still 
headed  the  list,  but  not  far  below  its  hundred  and  thirteen  millions  of  exports 
was  the  iron  and  steel  group  (including  manufactures,  machinery  and  ships) 
with  its  ninety  millions.  For  iron  exports  at  the  opening  of  the  period  there 
seem  to  be  no  reliable  figures  ;  they  were  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
two  millions  sterling  in  value.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  their  proportion 
in  our  exports  had  risen  from  a  twentieth  to  nearly  a  fifth.  And  during  the 
century  quite  new  articles  of  export  had  emerged,  chief  among  them  the  un- 
manufactured product  coal,  which  accounted  before  the  war  for  approaching 
one-eleventh  of  the  whole  exported  value. 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  Kingdom  does  not  grow  cotton  and  produces 
altogether  inadequate  supplies  of  the  other  important  raw  materials,  such  as 
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wool  and  iron  ore,  its  manufacturing  activities  involve  large  imports  of  raw 
materials  in  addition  to  food.  And  therefore  it  was,  that  of  the  total  volume 
of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  which  had  swollen  during  the  ninety- 
nine  years  from  some  thirty-two  to  some  six  hundred  and  ninety  millions 
in  annual  value,  considerably  more  than  five-sevenths  were  made  up  when  the 
period  closed,  and  in  about  equal  proportions,  by  "  food,  drink  and  tobacco  " 
and  "  raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured." 

In  paying  for  its  imports  a  nation  is  not  limited  to  material  commodities  ; 
it  may  pay  for  them  also  by  services.  And  the  large  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  at  the  end  of  our  period  was  to  be  explained  in  great  measure  by  the 
services  rendered  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by  British  shipping.  In  1815  the 
tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  about  two  and  a 
half  millions,  all  wooden  and  wind-driven.  In  1914  it  amounted  to  almost 
twelve  and  a  quarter  millions,  and  all  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  vessels 
were  driven  by  steam  and  constructed  of  steel.  And  this  shipping  in  1914 
probably  earned,  by  way  of  freight  charges  paid  by  other  countries,  some- 
where about  one  hundred  milhons  sterling. 

The  other  main  explanation  of  the  excess  of  imports  is  that  imports  are 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  merely  the  form  in  which  other  countries  pay 
interest  on  British  capital  invested  outside  these  islands.  In  1815  the 
disposable  capital  of  the  world  was  small  indeed  as  compared  with  our  own 
day ;  and,  such  as  it  was,  more  was  placed  by  foreigners  in  Enghsh  securities 
than  by  English  capitalists  abroad.  The  twenty  millions  sterling  of  English 
funds  owned  by  foreigners  in  1815  seemed  then  a  big  amount ;  in  1914  the 
excess  of  Enghsh  investments  outside  the  United  Kingdom  over  foreign 
investments  here  was  certainly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  three  thousand 
millions,  divided  in  roughly  equal  proportions  between  the  British  Empire 
xbeyond  the  seas  and  foreign  lands. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  contrasts  between  1815  and  1914  which  are 
reached  by  starting  with  the  population  and  asking  how  the  country  managed 
to  feed  it.  It  may  be  possible  to  go  a  little  further  and  yet  avoid  any 
subjective  colouring. 

Statistics  of  occupation  are  the  despair  of  historians,  when  they  come 
to  deal  with  recent  times,  owing  both  to  their  imperfection  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  to  the  subsequent  changes  in  classification. 
But  we  are  on  fairly  solid  ground,  with  respect  to  England  and  Wales,  when 
we  say  that  in  1815  about  four  out  of  ten  of  the  male  population  were  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  in  1914  about  one  out  of  ten.  Or  putting  the  facts  the 
other  way  :  In  1815  six  out  of  ten  were  already  engaged  in  manufacture, 
trade,  transport  and  other  non-agricultural  pursuits  ;  in  1914,  nine  out  of 
ten.  At  the  former  date,  "  the  industrial  revolution,"  which  accompanied 
the  introduction  of  machinery  and  large-scale  manufacture,  was  far  advanced  ; 
and,  in  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  the 
industrial  code,  which  had  come  down  from  Tudor  times  for  the  regulation 
of  wages  and  employment,  and  had  long  been  obsolete,  was  repealed.  Two 
years  after  Waterloo  appeared  the  famous  treatise  of  Eicardo,  which  shows 
how  strong  a  hold  what  Adam  Smith  calls  "  the  obvious  and  simple  system 
of  natural  hberty  "  had  obtained  on  men's  minds  by  assuming  it,  without 
argument,  as  the  postulate  of  all  its  reasoning.  Two  dates  near  the  middle 
of  the  century  mark— the  one,  1846,  the  victory  of  "  the  system,"  con- 
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elusive  for  a  long  time  in  the  field  of  commerce,  with  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  ;  the  other,  1847,  its  defeat  in  regard  to  labour,  with  the  passage  of  the 
Ten  Hours  Act.  How  far  the  series  of  enactments  at  the  close  of  the  period 
under  consideration — the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897,  the  Eight 
Hours  Act  for  Coal  Mines  of  1908,  the  Trade  Boards  Act  of  1909,  and  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act  for  Miners  of  1912 — represent  a  definite  reversion  to  a 
policy  of  control  of  industry  by  the  State,  and  how  that  control  will  shape 
itself  under  the  more  democratic  conditions  of  the  present — these  are  ques- 
tions which  must  be  left  for  observers  fifty  years  hence. 

Machinery  in  production  and  transport  necessitates  capital,  and  now 
furnishes  the  chief  direction  for  its  investment.  And  the  enormous  enlarge- 
ment of  capital,  in  this  as  in  all  other  countries  which  have  been  drawn  into 
the  modern  economic  movement,  is  the  other  significant  fact  which  requires 
to  be  noticed.  The  available  estimates  are  open  to  serious  criticism,  and 
fail  to  distinguish  between  national  "  wealth  "  and  business  "  capital  "  in 
the  narrower  sense.  Still,  the  contrast  between  the  figure  3  and  any  figure 
between  12  and  15  for  the  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  thousands  of 
millions  of  pounds  sterling  may  serve  as  some  approximate  indication  of 
the  relative  position  in  1815  and  1914. 

The  significance  of  all  these  figures  wdth  respect  to  the  United  Kingdom 
can  only  be  fully  realized  when  they  are  considered  in  relation  to  the  British 
Empire  of  which  it  is  the  centre,  and  in  relation  also  to  the  contemporary 
development  of  foreign  countries.  The  parallel  movement — whether  slower 
or  more  rapid  in  this  or  the  other  respect,  and  in  the  several  segments  of 
the  period — must  be  studied  elsewhere.  For  the  British  Empire  the  second 
volume  of  this  work  gives  a  large  body  of  information.  It  is  necessary 
here  only  to  remark  that  while  1815  found  a  British  Empire  already  in 
existence  which  was  great  in  mere  extent,  by  1914  that  Empire  had  com- 
pletely changed  its  character.  The  great  stretches  of  what  are  now  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  been  peopled  by  inhabitants  of  European, 
and  overwhelmingly  of  British,  descent ;  in  Canada  the  population  increasing 
from  half  a  million  to  eight  millions,  in  Australia  from  fifteen  thousand  to 
just  under  five  millions ;  while  at  Waterloo  the  peopling  of  New  Zealand, 
now  occupied  by  a  milhon  persons,  had  still  to  begin.  Contrasts  of  like 
significance  are  presented  by  the  history  of  South  Africa.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  lands  early  acquired  "  responsible  government  "  ;  they  have  gone 
on  to  become  "  self-governing  Dominions  "  ;  and  from  the  union  of  the  chief 
geographical  groups  three  great  States  have  arisen  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  (1867),  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  (1901),  and  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  (1910),  embodying  three  different  degrees  of  federal  association. 
They  are  no  longer  "  colonies  "  in  any  sense  which  implies  subjection  ; 
they  are  daughter  States,  kept  at  the  side  of  the  Mother  Country  by  bonds 
of  sentiment  rather  than  constitutional  ties.  After  a  time,  during  the  nine- 
and-ninety  years,  when  their  destiny  might  well  seem  to  be  complete 
separation,  the  craving  for  some  form  of  permanent  alliance  and  common 
citizenship  which  shall  be  consistent  with  national  independence  had  begun 
to  create  an  appropriate  constitutional  organization  in  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference (1907).  Meanwhile  the  rule  of  Britain  in  India  had  been  extended  ; 
had  been  transferred  entirely  from  a  Company  to  the  Crown,  and  significant 
steps  had  already  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  self-government. 
Edgbaston,  William  Ashley. 

Easter,  1919. 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

ALTHOUGH  the  foundations  of  our  commercial  prosperity  were 
laid  in  the  Tudor  period,  the  structure  rose  most  rapidly  after  the 
Seven  Years'  War  which  ended  in  1763.  We  had  largely  increased 
our  possessions  in  America  and  had  established  ourselves  in  India.  In 
Europe  all  our  potential  commercial  rivals  were  fully  occupied  with  their 
internal  and  external  troubles.  Thus  a  golden  opportunity  occurred  of 
supplying  the  markets  of  the  world  with  our  manufactures  and  the  produce 
of  our  colonies  and  dependencies.  Notwithstanding  the  attempt  of  Buona- 
parte to  destroy  our  commerce  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  our  maritime 
supremacy  enabled  us  to  maintain  our  commercial  position,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar  in  1805  we  had  command  of  every  sea  and  control  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world. 

It  was  our  insular  position  that  had  promoted  our  sea  power  and  pro- 
vided us  with  easy  access  to  our  seaports,  but,  beyond  all  things,  it  had  given  us 
a  better  security  against  commotions  in  our  own  and  adjacent  countries 
than  was  enjoyed  by  any  of  our  continental  neighbours.  The  fertility  of 
our  soil  had  until  recently  not  only  supplied  us  with  a  sufficiency  of  bread 
but  had  enabled  us  to  export  our  grain  to  foreign  countries.  The  wool 
from  our  sheep  had  always  been  a  commodity  for  which  this  country  was 
noted  :  and  our  mineral  resources  were  at  the  beginning  of  their  develop- 
ment. Wealth,  gained  by  our  industries  and  organized  by  our  banking 
system,  gave  us  the  economic  power  that  capital  furnishes  for  developing  trade. 
Our  population,  comprising  the  adventurous  and  persevering  Englishman,  the 
shrewd  and  hardy  Scotsman,  and  the  quick-witted  Irishman  and  Welshman, 
had  provided  inventors  to  advance  our  industrial  prosperity,  explorers  to 
estabUsh  new  markets,  and  financiers  to  develop  our  resources  ;  while  refugees 
from  France,  Flanders  and  elsewhere  had  introduced  new  trades  which  had 
flourished  under  our  freer  institutions  and  with  the  aid  of  our  capital. 

The  advantages  of  Britain  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  were  summed 
up  as  follows  in  1816  by  Thomas  Frankland  Lewis,  member  for  Beaumaris 
and  later  Treasurer  of  the  Navy :  '  This  country  was  the  first  manufacturing 
State  in  the  world,  not  because  labour  was  cheaper  here  than  elsewhere,  but 
because  our  persons  and  properties  were  secure,  because  we  had  a  good 
government,  because  we  possessed  some  peculiar  natural  advantages, 
because  we  had  coals  in  abundance,  because  we  had  machinery  and 
mechanical  ingenuity,  because  from  our  situation  we  were  not  hable  to  the 
devastations  of  war,  which  interrupts  the  progress  of  all  improvement  in 
countries  exposed  to  its  fury,  and  above  all  because  we  had  a  vast  accumulation 
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of  capital  in  which  no  other  people  could  compete  with  us  and  which  would 
not  seek  employment  under  laws  that  yielded  a  more  uncertain  protection.'  ^ 

Facihty  of  internal  communication,  the  most  important  consideration 
for  the  development  of  trade,  was  everywhere  poor  according  to  modem 
ideas,  and  England  was  not  perhaps  better  off  than  other  countries  in 
this  respect.  The  turnpike  trusts  introduced  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  imdoubtedly  caused  improvements  in  the  maintenance  of  roads, 
ditches  and  drains  and  the  erection  of  milestones  ;  but  in  many  places  the 
roads,  even  turnpike  roads,  were  still  in  a  deplorable  condition,  with  ruts 
4  ft.  deep  and  flooded  with  mud.  The  farmers,  moreover,  frequently  op- 
posed the  improvement  of  roads,  fearing  the  competition  that  better  com- 
munication would  bring  to  their  local  markets.  Even  in  London  as  late 
as  1815  complaints  were  made  that  the  streets  were  so  broken  up  that 
frequent  accidents  occurred.^ 

It  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  when  John  Loudon 
McAdam  introduced  the  system  of  constructing  roads  with  broken 
stone,  that  there  was  any  marked  improvement.  His  system  was  at  once 
used  throughout  England  and  made  our  roads  a  pattern  to  all  countries. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century  Scotland  and  Ireland,  except  for 
one  or  two  main  thoroughfares,  had  been  served  by  mere  tracks  impassable 
in  winter.  In  Scotland,  however,  Thomas  Telford  in  the  first  few  years  of 
the  19th  century  made  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  roads  with  the 
necessary  bridges  and  opened  up  the  northern  parts  so  that  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  people  were  altogether  altered.' 

Pack-horses  were  still  largely  used,  but  heavy  wagons  and  canal  boats 
carried  the  greater  part  of  our  goods  traffic  at  an  average  rate  perhaps  of 
2  to  3  miles  an  hour.  The  rich  travelled  in  their  own  cumbrous  carriages, 
others  on  horseback  or  in  post-chaises,  but  the  majority  made  their  journeys 
by  coach.  Before  the  macadamized  roads  came  into  use  the  average  speed 
of  a  coach  carrying  fifteen  passengers  was,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
between  4  and  5  miles  an  hour,  but  after  McAdam 's  improved  system  of 
road  construction  had  been  adopted  the  speed  for  the  slowest  mail  coach 
was  said  to  be  7  or  8  miles  an  hour  and  the  faster  coaches  about  10  miles. 
Those  running  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  attained  the  speed  of  12 
miles  an  hour,  which  was  considered  so  excessive  and  dangerous  that  the 
matter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  ISIG.*  In 
Ireland  the  coaches  only  travelled  at  the  rate  of  6  English  miles  an  hour ; 
consequently  trade  was  much  hampered.^ 

The  first  of  a  system  of  canals  was  one  of  11  miles  from  the  Mersey  to 
St.  Helens,  constructed  in  1755.  Immediately  afterwards  an  elaborate  canal 
system  to  serve  the  manufacturing  district  around  Manchester  was  devised 

1  Hansard  (1st  Sor.),  xxxiv,  183.  *  Und.  xxix,  920. 

»  Porter,  Progress  of  the  I\'ation  (1847),  295.  By  1829  there  were  18.244  miles  of 
turnpike  roads  in  England,  some  3,666  miles  in  Scotland,  and  2,631  miles  in  W  ales,  but  in 
Ireland  road-making  was  in  a  backward  condition.     (Ibid.  294.) 

*  Hansard  (let  Ser.),  xxxiv,  1040.  *  Ibid,  xxxviii,  534. 
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by  Francis,  third  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  and  carried  out  by  James  Brindley, 
the  engineer.  The  success  of  this  enterprise  led  to  others,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century  the  country  was  covered  with  a  network  of 
waterways,  whereby  all  the  principal  manufacturing  centres  and  river 
systems  were  linked  up,  and  inerchandise  could  easily  be  conveyed  over  the 
country.  Thus  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  connected  London  with  the 
manufacturing  districts  around  Birmingham ;  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal 
gave  communication  between  Nottingham,  Derby  and  Leicester  and 
Birmingham  ;  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  brought  Bristol,  Bath,  and 
Reading  into  close  touch  with  London,  and  other  canals  gave  like  facilities. 
In  Scotland  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  the  Caledonian  Canal  and  the 
Crinan  Canal,  all  built  within  a  few  years  of  the  completion  of  the  18th 
century,  marked  a  period  of  advance  in  trade.  The  last  two  were  built  as 
ship  canals,  taking  vessels  up  to  160  and  200  tons  burden.  It  was  thought 
that  the  construction  of  canals  in  Ireland  would  open  out  the  country  to 
trade  and  assist  in  settling  it.  Although  not  pecuniary  successes,^  the 
Grand  and  Eoyal  Canals  for  a  time  undoubtedly  helped  to  develop  the  corn 
and  provision  trade. 

Railways  did  not  come  into  use  till  some  two  decades  after  the  opening 
of  this  review,  but  a  locomotive  engine  was  made  at  Round  Foundry, 
Leeds,  in  1812.  Tramways,  or  Outramways,  from  the  name  of  their  inventor, 
Benjamin  Outram,  gave  some  indication  of  what  was  coming,  but  they  were 
mainly  run  by  horse-power  in  connexion  with  collieries  and  other  works,  and 
were  not  used  for  passenger  traffic. 

The  increase  of  trade  and  a  growing  urban  population,  which  always 
takes  a  keener  interest  in  passing  events  than  the  dwellers  in  rural  districts, 
caused  a  demand  for  a  better  postal  service  and  an  improvement  in  news- 
papers. The  postal  system  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  was  much  improved  by  the  adoption  in  1785  of  John 
Palmer's  scheme  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  by  stage  coaches.  At  the  end 
of  the  century  most  of  the  larger  towns,  where  post  offices  were  established, 
had  a  daily  deUvery  of  letters,  but  in  the  smaller  towns  the  delivery  was  only 
tv/ice  or  three  times  a  week.  In  country  districts  letters  were  sent  on  by 
post-boys,  who  rode  out  on  their  ponies  and  announced  their  arrival  by 
blowing  their  horns.  The  postage  on  letters  could  be  paid  either  on  handing 
them  in  at  the  post-office  or,  as  was  the  more  ordinary  course,  on  their  delivery, 
for  stamps  were  not  in  use  until  after  Rowland  Hill's  scheme  was  adopted. 
The  cost  of  postage  varied  according  to  distance.  As  early  as  1683  there  was 
Sk  Id.  post  for  London.  Later  there  was  a  2d.  post  for  letters  carried  to  any 
point  within  3  miles  of  the  General  Post  Office  and  a  3d.  post  for  the 
dehvery  of  letters  within  12  miles.  The  postage  of  single  letters  or  those 
contained  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  outside  the  London  district,  was  3d.  and 
upwards,  a  letter  to  Edinburgh  or  Dubhn  costing  6d.  The  postage  to  India, 
the  colonies  and  abroad  was  partially  controlled  by  the  Admiralty  and  was 

«  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xixii,  737. 
b2 
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irregular  and  expensive.  It  was  the  cause  of  much  complaint  in  1815, 
when  merchants,  shipowners  and  others  stated  that  although  a  high  rate  was 
charged  there  was  no  certainty  that  letters  to  India  would  reach  their 
destination.' 

The  news-letters  and  news-sheets  of  the  17th  century  gave  place  to  the 
newspaper  of  the  18th  century.  Dublin  was  the  first  town  to  have  its  daily 
paper,  called  Pue's  Occurrences,  which  was  estabhshed  about  1700.  London 
followed  some  three  years  later  with  the  Daily  Courant,  after  which  numerous 
daily  papers  were  issued  both  in  London  and  the  provinces.  Among  those 
published  in  London  were  the  Morning  Chronicle,  begun  in  1770,  the  Post, 
later  the  Morning  Post,  in  1772,  the  Herald  in  1780  and  the  Times  in  1788. 
The  circulation  of  all  papers  was  hampered  by  the  Stamp  Duty,  which  was 
first  imposed  in  1712,  ana  gradually  increased  till  in  1797  it  reached  4d.  on 
each  paper.^  With  the  added  cost  of  the  paper,  the  duty  raised  the  price  of 
newspapers  to  6|d.  or  Id.,  which  made  them  practically  unobtainable  by  the 
working  classes.  Advertisements,  upon  which  newspapers  then  as  now  largely 
depended  to  cover  the  cost  of  production,  were  also  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
3s.  6d.  each  in  Great  Britain  and  2s.  6d.  in  Ireland.  A  further  disability  was 
imposed  in  1819,  when  it  was  asserted  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  the 
cause  of  the  disturbances  of  that  year,  and  it  was  therefore  enacted  that  the 
person  responsible  for  the  production  of  a  paper  should  enter  into  a  bond  for 
the  payment  of  such  fines  as  might  be  imposed  for  printing  blasphemous  or 
seditious  libels. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century  the  social  conditions  of 
England  were  in  a  state  of  transition.  The  principal  occupation  of  the 
nation  was  rapidly  changing  from  agriculture  to  manufacture,  and  the 
estabhshment  of  factories,  chiefly  in  the  midlands  and  the  north,  caused  a 
shifting  of  the  centres  of  population  towards  those  districts.  The  Tudor 
policy  of  industrial  restriction  was  passing  away.  The  Elizabethan  Act  for 
fixing  the  wages  of  workmen  was  repealed  in  1813  and  that  for  making 
apprenticeship  of  seven  years  obligatory  on  all  craftsmen  was  swept  away 
in  the  following  year.  At  the  same  time  the  importance  of  the  capitahst 
began  to  overshadow  that  of  the  landowner  and  the  growing  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  people  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  importance  of  the 
middle  classes  of  society.  The  growth  of  prosperity  produced  an  increase 
of  population  calculated  at  the  rate  of  52  per  cent,  for  the  second  half 
of  the  18th  century  and  about  15  per  cent,  for  each  of  the  first  three 
decennial  periods  of  the  census  returns,  beginning  in  1801.^  So  large  an 
increase  of  population,  it  was  argued  by  some,  was  beyond  the  means  of 
subsistence  of  the  country,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  distress  which  followed 
the  Peace  of  1815.    This  theory  was  based  upon  the  principles  of  population 

'  Hansard  (Ist  Ser.)t  xxx,  766. 

»  Ibid,  xxxi,  660. 

*  Porter,  Progress  of  the  Nation.  The  census  returns  for  Ireland  begin  in  1821.  The 
distribution  of  the  whole  population  of  21  millions  in  1821  was  about  11}  millions  in 
England,  I  million  in  Wales,  2  millions  in  Scotland,  and  7  millions  in  Ireland. 
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laid  down  by  Malthus/"  which  had  a  strong  influence  upon  the  politicians  at 
the  time  and  gave  rise  to  much  controversy  then  and  later. 

The  increase  of  wealth,  however,  had  progressed  with  that  of  the 
population.  The  assessment  of  income  tax  between  1803  and  1812  showed 
an  increase  of  value  of  real  property  in  Great  Britain  of  £427,000,000  "  and 
in  1798  the  income  tax  at  2s.  in  the  pound  realized  £6,200 ,000,^^^  while  at 
the  same  rate  it  reached  £14,485,000  in  1813."  The  fullest  expansion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  was  needed  to  satisfy  the  enormous  drain  of  the  war. 
In  1792,  the  last  year  of  peace  before  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
public  expenditure,  including  interest  on  loans,  was  £19,859,123.  In  1814, 
the  last  year  of  the  Napoleonic  war,  it  had  reached  £106,832,260.  To  meet 
such  increasing  expenditure,  which  was  at  that  time  unparalleled,  Pitt  in  1797 
devised  his  *  new  and  solid  system  of  finance/  which  not  proving  a  success 
a  property  or  income  tax  was  resorted  to  in  the  following  year  as  a  war 
expedient.  Under  this  tax  a  charge  of  10  per  cent.,  or  25.  in  the  pound,  was 
made  on  all  incomes  over  £200  and  an  abatement  was  allowed  on  those 
between  that  sum  and  £60.  Although  repealed  for  a  year  at  the  Peace  of 
1802,  this  tax  was  re-imposed  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1803, 
raised  to  6|  per  cent,  in  1805  and  again  to  10  per  cent,  in  1806.  After  the 
Peace  of  1815  the  Government  wished  to  continue  the  tax  at  5  per  cent.,  con- 
tending  that  of  all  modes  of  taxation  none  was  equally  advantageous  and 
economical  or  less  oppressive  and  burdensome  to  the  community  at  large.'* 
The  proposal,  however,  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  from  all  parties,  and 
petitions  against  the  tax  flowed  in  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,^^ 
Brougham  describing  it  as  '  the  worst  and  most  odious  of  all  taxes. '^^  It  was 
generally  thought  that  the  tax  could  not  be  continued  in  peace  time  without 
a  breach  of  faith,  and  the  inquisitorial  power  of  the  inspectors  was  highly 
resented.  The  Bill  for  the  continuance  of  the  tax  was  thrown  out  in  March 
1816,^^  and  thus  the  country  was  relieved  for  some  thirty  years  of  this  much 
hated  but  most  convenient  method  of  obtaining  money. 

The  Government  were  in  a  dilemma  how  to  raise  the  sums  to  which 
they  were  pledged,  and  resort  was  chiefly  made  to  loans  from  the  Bank  of 
England  and  to  Exchequer  bills.  Small  additional  indirect  taxes  were  im- 
posed on  soap,  butter  and  cheese,  but  the  war  duties  on  malt  were  dis- 
continued.^^ The  reputation  of  Vansittart,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, as  a  financier  suffered  much  from  the  expedients  to  which  he 
was  compelled  to  resort,  but  he  undoubtedly  had  a  difficult  task  to  per- 
form, for,  as  Brougham  said  a  little  later,  the  people  had  paid  to  their 
uttermost  farthing  '  and  must  be  taxed  no  more.'^^  Grenfell  suggested  a 
suspension  of  the  Sinking  Fund  which  Pitt  had  estabhshed  in  1786,  but  that 
found  little  favour,  and  the  recourse  to  the  Bank  brought  the  accusation  that 

1"  Rev.  Thomas  Malthus,  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population  (1798). 

^^  Porter,  Progress  of  the  Nation,  613. 

"  Smart,  Econ.  Ann.  of  the  Nineteenth  Cent.,  37.  '*  Ibid.  395. 

1*  Ibid,  xxxii,  36.  "  jn^.  xxxii,  809.  ^^  Ibid,  xxxiii,  457. 

^'  Ibid,  xxxii,  xxxiii,  passim.  ^'  Ibid,  xxxiii,  451.  i'  Ibid,  xxxv,  115. 
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the  Ministry  were  putting  the  country's  finances  too  much  into  the  hands  of 
that  estabhshment.  The  income  tax,  the  Government's  chief  pecuniary 
resource,  having  been  taken  from  them,  they  were  never  able  to  devise  a  new 
scheme  of  finance.  As  Lord  Liverpool  himself  put  it,  they  were  obhged  to 
depend  on  expedients,^"  or,  as  George  Tiemey,  leader  of  the  Whig  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  less  kindly  expressed  it,  they  resolved  to  hve  on  the 
bounty  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  to  trust  to  what  was  still  more  famihar 
to  them,  a  chapter  of  accidents.^i 

The  Bank  of  England,  which  played  such  an  important  part  in  the 
finances  of  the  time,  had  been  founded  in  1694  for  managing  the  national 
debt  and  when  necessary  making  loans  to  the  Government.  Banking, 
in  the  modern  sense,  arose  among  the  goldsmiths  of  London,  who  in  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War  received  deposits  of  money  and  plate  and  began  to  keep 
current  accounts.  At  the  Restoration  the  King,  wanting  money,  borrowed 
from  them  on  security  of  taxes.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  Hoare's,  Child's, 
and  other  private  banks  still  surviving  from  the  17th  century.  The  Bank 
of  England  introduced  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  in  1694  and  by  its 
charter  other  London  banks  were  prevented  from  competing  with  it  as  banks 
of  issue,  but  as  it  had  no  branches  a  paper  circulation  grew  up  among  the 
country  banks.  These  banks  largely  increased  with  the  growth  of  trade  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  and  early  19th  century.  Out  of  940  hcences 
taken  out  in  1814,  it  is  reported  that  733  were  by  banks  issuing  their  own 
notes.  Cheques  had  come  into  use  in  the  17th  century,  and  a  clearing 
house  was  established  in  London  about  1775.22  A  very  important  part 
was  played  by  the  Enghsh  banks  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  country's 
trade.  They  provided  a  large  circulation  of  currency  for  the  payment  of 
wages  and  other  local  requirements  ;  they  were  able  to  advance  money 
for  the  improvements  on  land^^  and  for  the  promotion  of  trade  enterprises  ; 
but  the  most  important  function  which  they  performed  was  the  collection 
of  a  great  floating  stock  of  money  which  provided  a  huge  capital  that  gave 
us  an  immense  commercial  power.  The  French  were  a  more  thrifty  nation, 
but  they  hoarded  their  savings  instead  of  placing  them  with  a  banker  to 
be  lent  out  at  interest  for  the  advancement  of  trade. 

The  development  of  our  banking  system  assisted  in  the  18th  century 
to  promote  the  individualistic  doctrines  regarding  trade  in  vogue  at  that 
time.  In  the  late  Tudor  period  the  extension  of  our  foreign  trade  had  been 
successfully  accomplished  by  means  of  *  regulated  companies.'  These 
companies  were  combinations  of  merchants  holding  under  royal  charter 
exclusive  privileges  to  trade  with  particular  countries  abroad,  each  merchant 
trafficking  independently  or  by  a  partnership  with  other  merchants  hmited 
to  an  individual  voyage.  Such  were  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers, 
trading  to  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  the  Eastland  Merchants  to  the  Baltic, 

-»  Hansard  (Ist  Ser.),  xl,  1229.  "  Ibid.  482. 

"^  Gilbart,  Banking  (ed.  Sykes,  1007),  ii,  272  :  Jevons,  Money,  204. 
»•  Hansard  (let  Ser.),  xxxrii,  1232. 
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the  Muscovy  Company  to  Russia  and  the  Levant  Company  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. Each  company  by  its  court  regulated  the  trade  and  maintained 
the  standard  of  the  goods  exported  and  the  conduct  of  its  members.  It 
had  factories  or  branches  at  the  more  important  towns  in  the  district  with 
which  it  traded,  where  the  agents  or  factors  of  the  merchants  hved  and 
the  merchants  made  their  residence  when  visiting  those  towns. ^^  The 
system  was  one  which  was  necessary  at  the  time  for  the  establishment 
and  extension  of  our  foreign  commerce,  but  the  monopolies  to  which  it 
gave  rise  soon  created  strong  opposition.  The  traders  outside  the  com- 
panies, or  '  interlopers  '  as  they  were  called,  not  being  subject  to  the 
companies'  rules,  undersold  the  members  by  exporting  inferior  wares  to 
the  restricted  district.  When  caught  they  were  liable  to  punishment, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  detect  them,  and  as  their  number  increased  it 
became  impossible  for  the  companies  to  contend  against  them.  Mean- 
while there  was  growing  up  a  natural  and  perhaps  healthy  movement 
towards  economic  freedom  and  against  trade  restriction  of  this  kind.  It 
tended,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  encourage  interlopers  at 
the  expense  of  the  regulated  companies.  Free  competition  in  European 
countries  became  acknowledged  as  the  most  advantageous  form  of  mer- 
cantile hfe,  and  the  freedom  thus  obtained  could  not  be  withdrawn  at 
the  Restoration,  The  regulated  companies,  therefore,  gradually  decayed 
and  became  extinct  for  practical  purposes  during  the  long  wars  of  the  18th 
century. 

It  was  only  a  step  from  the  '  regulated  companies  '  to  the  more  developed 
form  of  '  joint-stock  companies,'  which  became  a  recognized  method  of  trade 
at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  These  companies,  like  their  prede- 
cessors, obtained  exclusive  rights  of  trading  but  did  not  seek  such  privileges 
in  European  countries.  The  capital  of  the  members  was  pooled  and  the 
trade  conducted  by  a  court  of  directors,  the  profits  being  divided  among 
the  shareholders  according  to  the  capital  invested.  One  of  the  first 
of  these  companies  was  the  Virginia  Company  for  colonizing  a  part 
of  America.  The  East  India  Company,  founded  in  1599  as  a  '  regulated 
company,'  became  a  'joint-stock  company'  in  1612.  Numerous  joint- 
stock  companies  were  afterwards  established,  but  in  1720,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  scandals  resulting  from  the  *  South  Sea  Bubble,'  the  formation  of 
companies  with  transferable  shares  was  prohibited  unless  incorporated  by 
charterer  Act  of  Parliament.^^  With  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  individual 
competition,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  joint-stock  companies 
fell  into  disfavour.  Adam  Smith  argued  that  negligence  and  profusion 
must  prevail  more  or  less  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  these  companies, 
and  that  those  engaged  in  foreign  trade  had  seldom  been  able  to  maintain 
competition  against  private  undertakings  without  an  exclusive  privilege. 
Brougham  went  further  and  considered  that  only  monopolies  could  save 

*'  i'"'inniTi<Tha,Tn.  Growth  of  Brit.  Industry  and  Commerce,  i,  215,  250. 
»*  Stat.  G  Geo.  I.  cap.  18. 
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them  from  ruin.*'  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  again,  speaking  of  the  Gas 
Light  Bill  in  1817,  said,  '  such  corporate  companies,  by  holding  out  the 
prospect  of  great  profits  to  their  subscribers  in  the  manner  of  lottery  puffs, 
would  entangle  widows  and  persons  unacquainted  with  business  and  by 
command  of  capital  thus  raised  would  prevent  the  object  being  accom- 
plished by  private  individuals,  who  would  do  it  in  a  much  better  and  more 
beneficial  way.*  2' 

Until  a  few  months  before  the  repeal  in  182528  of  the  Act  of  1720  for 
compelling  the  incorporation  of  joint-stock  companies,  or  '  the  Bubble  Act,' 
as  it  was  called,  few  such  companies  were  formed  for  carrying  on  manufac- 
tures in  England.  The  manufacturers  looked  rather  to  the  banks  than  the 
pubhc  to  supply  any  increase  of  capital  that  they  might  require.  Li  Ireland, 
however,  by  an  Act  passed  before  the  Union  a  different  course  was  adopted. 
In  order  to  encourage  Irish  industries  persons  were  enabled  to  invest  money 
in  trade  as  '  anonymous  partners  '  without  becoming  liable  to  the  operation 
of  the  bankruptcy  laws.  But  it  was  found  that  the  law  was  uncertain  and 
led  to  fraud.2* 

The  state  of  European  politics  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  as  has 
already  been  noticed,  was  favourable  to  the  trade  of  this  country.  France,  our 
great  commercial  rival,  was  entirely  preoccupied  with  war,  the  central  Euro- 
pean nations  were  similarly  engaged,  Holland  had  her  internal  troubles  to 
adjust,  and  Russia,  Spain,  Italy,  Norway  and  Sweden  were  not  then  manu- 
facturing countries.  With  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1815  the  states  of  the 
Continent  endeavoured  to  supply  themselves  with  many  articles  for  which 
they  formerly  depended  upon  us.  The  condition  of  our  trade  after  the  war 
was  therefore  less  prosperous  than  it  was  during  its  continuance.  Brougham 
lamented  in  a  speech  made  in  1817  ^  that  we  had  become  shut  out  from 
most  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  the  Hon.  Fred.  Robinson,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Ripon,  and  for  a  short  time  a  Tory  Prime  Minister,  gave  an  even  more 
dismal  picture  of  the  future  of  our  trade.  Many  manufactures,  he  said, 
were  bound  to  spring  up  on  the  Continent,  for  the  people  there  were  industrious 
and  skilful  and  had  capital.  We  might  be  better  at  making  machinery  and 
working  it,  but  foreigners  would  soon  rival  us  in  their  own  countries.  France 
employed  many  thousands  in  making  the  best  silks  and  cloths,  and  there  was 
no  reason  why  she  should  not  manufacture  cottons.  The  same  could  be  said 
of  Saxony  ^^  and  other  parts  of  the  German  Confederation,  Switzerland  and 
other  countries,  where  the  manufactories  were  mostly  directed  by  British 
spinners  and  the  machinery  constructed  by  British  mechanics.^^  One 
factory  had  all  Arkwright's  machinery  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.^ 
Alexander  Baring,  member  for  Taunton  and  later  Lord  Ashburton,  indi- 

*•  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  Bk.  V,  chap,  i,  pt.  iii,  article  I  ;  Brougham, 
Colonial  Policy,  i,  304. 

*'  Hansard  (Ist  Ser.),  xxxvi,  559.    See  also  ibid,  xxxviii,  31,  as  regards  water  companies. 

**  Stat.  6  Geo.  IV,  cap.  91.  Stocks  and  shares  were  bought  and  old  in  and  about 
the  Royal  Exchange  till  in  1773  the  stockbrokers  formed  themselves  into  an  association. 
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cated  a  more  hopeful  outlook.  What,  he  suggested,  had  British  skill  and 
capital  to  fear  with  the  whole  of  the  New  World  open  to  their  industry  and 
enterprise,  '  when  in  the  whole  extent  of  territory  from  Cape  Horn  to  Baffin's 
'  Bay  scarce  an  individual  was  to  be  met  who  was  not  clad  in  British  manu- 
*  facture,  or  a  house  to  be  entered  of  which  the  furniture  was  not  composed 
'  of  British  materials  '  ?  ^* 

It  was  thought  at  the  time,  however,  that  we  should  have  a  severe  struggle 
to  maintain  our  commercial  superiority,  and  that  if  it  was  to  be  done  it 
would  have  to  be  by  the  exertion  of  increased  skill,  knowledge  and  enter- 
prise. It  was  true  that  we  had  produced  almost  all  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  age,  for  the  18th  century  perhaps  surpassed  the  19th  as  a  period 
of  invention  and  industrial  revolution.  The  incentive  essential  for  invention 
had  not  been  wanting.^^  A  greater  demand  for  coal  necessitated  mining 
at  deeper  levels,  where  the  influx  of  water  caused  a  constant  difficulty  and 
the  old  chain  pumps  worked  by  horse  or  water  power  were  proving  ineffective. 
The  appHcation  to  pumping  machinery  of  the  principle  of  the  steam  engine, 
which  had  been  discovered  by  Savery  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  was  a 
natural  consequence,  and  about  1712  Thomas  Newcomen's  steam  pump  was 
first  used  at  a  coal-pit  in  Staffordshire.  In  a  similar  manner  machinery  and 
steam  were  brought  into  use  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  hand  looms  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  gave  a  demand 
for  a  greater  supply  of  yarn,  hence  the  invention  by  James  Hargreaves, 
about  1764,  of  the  spinning  jenny,  whereby  many  threads  could  be  spun  at  a 
time  by  means  of  a  frame.  The  water  frame,  an  improvement  on  Har- 
greaves' method,  was  invented  by  Eichard  Arkwright  a  few  years  later,  and 
in  1779  Samuel  Compton  devised  the  '  mule,'  a  combination  of  the  two 
former  machines,  which  received  universal  adoption.  As  a  consequence  of 
these  inventions  there  was  a  largely  increased  output  of  yam,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  cheapen  the  process  of  weaving.  The  fly  shuttle,  invented  by 
John  Kay  about  1738,  did  not  come  into  use  till  many  years  later,  and  the 
invention  of  the  power  loom  by  Edmund  Cartwright,  a  clergyman,  although 
discovered  about  1785,  was  not  adopted  until  after  he  had  made  improve- 
ments in  1813. 

These  machines  were  at  first  driven  by  water  power,  but  difficulties 
occurred  in  the  cotton  manufactories  because  few  of  the  Lancashire  streams 
were  strong  enough  to  give  a  constant  supply  of  power  to  a  group  of  mills. 
James  Watt  conceived  the  idea  of  utilizing  steam  as  a  motive  power  and 
patented  his  invention  in  1769.  In  1775  the  celebrated  firm  of  Boulton  &  Watt 
was  founded  at  Soho  Works,  Birmingham,  where  steam  engines  were  con- 
structed and  dispatched  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Steam  power  was  used 
in  1785  at  a  cotton  mill  at  Popplewick,  in  Nottinghamshire,  but  it  was  not 
generally  adopted  in  textile  factories  till  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  had  greatly  altered  the  conduct  and 
vastly  increased  the  output  of  manufactures.     The  textile  industries,  the 

**  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  iH,  905.  **  Ashley,  Economic  Organisation  (1916),  155. 
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staple  trades  of  the  country,  were  those  most  affected.  The  spinners,  and 
later  the  weavers,  who  had  worked  their  spinning  wheels  and  hand  looms  in 
their  cottages  and  farm-houses  and  combined  their  trade  with  agriculture, 
could  not  compete  with  the  manufacturer  who  used  machines  run  at  first  by 
water  power  and  later  by  steam.  The  domestic  system  with  its  independent 
family  life,  usually  carried  on  in  rural  surroundings,  had  to  give  place  to  the 
factory  system  with  its  congregations  of  workers  in  great  buildings,  which, 
while  water  power  was  in  use,  were  established  along  the  Lancashire  rivers 
and  streams,  and,  after  the  introduction  of  the  steam  engine,  in  towns,  which 
in  consequence  soon  became  thickly  populated.  It  was  admitted  that 
the  change  was  inevitable  for  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  no  form  of 
legislation  could  avoid  it.  The  Luddites  and  other  opponents  of  the  factory 
system,  by  whatever  name  they  were  known,  broke  up  machines,  but  they 
were  powerless  to  resist  the  relentless  advance  of  invention.  Baring, 
speaking  in  the  House  in  1817,  confessed  that  he  wished  a  great  deal  of  the 
machinery  had  never  been  in  existence.^^  He  would  have  preferred  to  see 
each  cottage  as  it  formerly  was — with  a  spinning  wheel  at  its  door.  But 
machinery,  he  acknowledged,  could  not  now  be  rejected,  for  the  effect  of 
such  action  would  be  to  transplant  it  to  France,  and  thus  cause  a  permanent 
injury  to  our  home  trade.  Some,  like  the  woollen  workers  of  Leeds,  desired 
restraint  in  the  use  of  machinery,  but  Brougham,  although  sympathizing 
with  those  thrown  out  of  work,  rightly  said  that  such  a  course  would  be  as 
impolitic  as  it  was  impracticable.^' 

The  woollen  industry  was  for  long  settled  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  and 
the  West  of  England,  but  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  it  was 
gradually  transferred  to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  attracted,  it  is  said, 
by  the  large  number  of  small  capitalists  residing  there.  The  domestic  system, 
or  that  whereby  the  operatives  worked  in  their  own  houses,  remained  in  use 
longer  in  the  woollen  than  in  other  textile  trades.  When  the  necessities  of 
the  trade,  however,  prevented  its  continuance,  the  hand-loom  weavers  of 
Leeds  and  the  district  clubbed  together  to  start  joint-stock  mills  in  their 
Deighbourhood.  The  first  of  these  mills  was  established  at  Stanningley,  near 
Leeds,  about  1814,  and  the  system  had  largely  increased  throughout  the 
clothing  district  of  the  West  Riding  by  1844. 

Compared  with  the  woollen  manufactures  the  cotton  industry .  was 
almost  of  mushroom  growth.  It  was  in  existence  in  Lancashire  in  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  century,  when  it  is  said  that  '  divers  people  in  this  kingdom, 
but  chiefly  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  have  found  out  the  trade  of  making 
of  the  fustians,  made  of  a  kind  of  bombast  or  down,  being  a  fruit  of  the  earth 
growing  upon  httle  shrubs  or  bushes,  brought  into  this  kingdom  by  the 
Turkey  merchants  from  Smyrna,  Cyprus,  Acra  and  Sydon,  but  commonly 
called   cotton  wool.'  ^^    To  the  middle  of   the  18th  century  the  '  cotton 

»•  Hansard  (Ifit  Ser.),  xxxv,  1053. 
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wool '  was  brought  from  south-eastern  Europe  to  London  and  thence  to 
Lancashire.  Very  little  came  from  the  West  Indies  until  about  1780,  and 
Georgia  and  other  American  States  did  not  begin  to  export  the  raw  material 
in  large  quantities  till  about  1791,  their  most  convenient  port  of  discharge 
being  Liverpool,  The  extension  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal  followed  the  in- 
creased import  of  the  raw  material  and  facilitated  its  distribution  and  the  col- 
lection of  the  manufactured  article.  The  chief  centres  of  the  industry  were 
Manchester  and  other  Lancashire  towns,  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  An  offshoot  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  was  the  calico-printing  industry  at  Blackburn,  started 
by  the  Peel  family  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

Silk  weaving  was  principally  carried  on  at  Spitalfields,  where  it  was 
established  by  French  religious  refugees  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  but 
there  were  extensive  works  at  Macclesfield,  Coventry  and  Paisley,  and  less 
important  in  Derbyshire,  Essex  and  Wiltshire.  John  Lombe  introduced 
from  Italy  the  silk  miU  for  silk  throwing  by  water  power,  in  1718.  It  was 
later  developed  by  his  cousin,  Thomas  Lombe,  and  caused  a  considerable 
increase  of  trade.  At  one  time  silk  weaving  was  a  flourishing  trade,  though 
much  hindered  in  London  by  the  Spitalfields  Acts.^ 

Linen  manufactories  had  already  been  established  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  to  replace  the  woollen  trade  which  had  been  suppressed  by  the  English 
Parhament  in  1696.  The  Government  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
Irish  linen  industry  by  estabUshing  the  Linen  Board  at  Dublin,  and  making 
it  a  yearly  allowance  of  £20,000  for  the  encouragement  of  the  trade.  This 
allowance  continued  until  1827,  when  the  Board  was  dissolved  as  being  no 
longer  required.  The  principal  markets  for  Irish  linen  were  the  South  American 
States,  which  obtained  their  goods  from  depots  in  the  West  Indian  Islands. 
South  America,  however,  at  one  time  took  an  unreasonable  prejudice 
against  Irish  hnens.  To  meet  this  objection  the  Irish  merchants  imitated 
the  marks  on  the  German  linens  and  sent  their  goods  into  the  market  thus 
disguised.*"  To  protect  the  home  industries  from  the  large  trade  in  foreign 
linens,  shipped  to  England  and  forwarded  to  South  America,  a  transit 
duty  of  7^  per  cent,  was  imposed  on  these  Knens,  which  was  increased  to 
70  per  cent,  if  the  importation  was  for  home  consumption.*^  There  were 
not  many  linen  factories  in  Britain,  but  the  trade  was  carried  on  in  York- 
shire, about  Leeds  and  Barnsley,  and  in  Scotland  during  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century. 

England  was  famed  for  the  manufacture  of  leather.  Some  500,000  men 
were  employed  in  this  trade,  and  there  was  a  considerable  export  in  boots 
and  shoes  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  A  Mr.  Brunell  had  established  a 
shoe  factory,  in  which  only  those  who  had  lost  a  limb  in  the  service  of  the 
country  were  employed.  Like  other  trades,  the  leather  industry  was  in  a 
depressed  condition  after  the  war,  attributable,  as  the  manufacturers  said, 

**  See  below. 

*»  Hansard  (1st  Ser.).  xxxiii,  1182-5  ;  xxxvi,  826-7. 

*i  Ibid,  xxxvi,  826-7. 
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to  the  leather  tax,  which,  not  only  in  its  amount  but  in  the  method  of  its 
collection  by  stamping  the  hides,  was  a  great  grievance.*^ 

Our  mineral  wealth  was  gradually  being  explored  during  the  18th  century. 
Tin  from  the  Devon  and  Cornish  mines  had  for  long  been  one  of  the  chief 
products  of  the  country.  Copper  was  worked  from  the  17th  century  in  the 
same  district,  and  for  a  short  time  in  Anglesey,  the  copper  currency  being 
first  coined  from  British  metal  in  1717.  Coal,  worked  in  the  Northumber- 
land, Durham  and  Yorkshire  beds,  was  fast  taking  the  place  of  wood  as  a 
domestic  and  industrial  fuel  and  for  smelting  purposes.  Iron  mining, 
partly  on  account  of  the  use  of  coal  for  smelting,  had  been  moved  from  the 
Sussex  fields  to  the  Midlands  and  North,  and  during  the  first  twenty  years 
of  the  19th  century  the  production  of  pig  iron  had  doubled.  A  great  impetus 
was  given  to  all  branches  of  mining  by  the  Napoleonic  wars  on  account  of 
the  increased  demand  for  material,  the  cutting  off  of  foreign  supphes,  and 
mostly,  perhaps,  by  the  many  inventions  which  facilitated  production.  The 
use  of  the  steam  engine  for  winding  up  the  mineral  and  pumping  out  the  water 
enabled  the  mines  to  be  worked  at  a  greater  depth.  The  ventilation  of 
mines  had  therefore  to  be  considered,  and  the  explosion  in  the  Felling  Col- 
liery in  Durham  prompted  the  invention  and  use  of  Davy's  safety  lamp  in 
1816,  which  enabled  the  miners  to  work  under  conditions  hitherto  impossible. 

Many  improvements  were  effected  during  the  18th  century  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  and  the  inventions  of  Henry  Cort  in  1783-4  for  '  puddling  ' 
iron  caused  a  considerable  saving  in  cost  and  a  large  increase  of  output. 
Benjamin  Huntsman's  invention  for  producing  crucible  steel,  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  century,  had  revolutionized  the  cutlery  trade  of  Shefiield. 

The  most  important  of  our  industries,  however,  was  the  shipping  trade. 
During  the  16th  and  early  17th  centuries  the  Dutch  had  been  the  maritime 
carriers  of  the  world,  but  gradually  we  became  their  rivals  and  eventually 
their  successors.  The  full  benefit  of  our  growing  maritime  power  was  secured 
to  us  by  the  Navigation  Laws  of  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century .^''^ 

Our  mercantile  marine  had  also  been  largely  developed  in  the  early 
years  of  the  19th  century,  owing  to  the  number  of  prizes  taken  during  the 
wars  and  the  increase  of  building  after  the  war ;  indeed,  the  number  of  ships 
that  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1 820  was  more  than  double 
that  recorded  for  1801.*^  The  size  of  the  ships  was  also  increasing.  Our 
men-of-war  were  outclassed  by  the  American  ships  during  the  war  of  1812  ; 
we  began  therefore  to  build  ships  of  3,000  tons.  The  average  tonnage  of  an 
East  Indiaman,  which  acted  both  as  a  merchant  ship  and  man-of-war,  at 
the  beginm'ng  of  the  century  was  about  700  to  1,000  tons  and  a  West  India- 
man  was  of  about  300  tons  burden.  By  1815  ships  of  1,500  tons  were  being 
built  for  the  Indian  trade,  and  the  size  was  gradually  increasing.  Diffi- 
culties arose  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  British-grown  timber  for  ship- 

"  Hansard  (Ist  Ser.),  xxxiv,  408. 

"a  Sco  p.  67  for  a  full  account  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 

**  Porter,  Progress  of  the  Nation,  403-4,  408. 
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building.  This  and  '  excessive  charges  '  were  driving  the  shipbuilding  trade 
from  the  Thames,  which  had  formerly  supplied  all  the  ships  for  the  Indian 
trade.  The  East  India  Company  was  beginning  to  build  its  ships  in  India 
and  man  them  by  Lascars,  which  raised  the  question  whether  they  should  be 
admitted  to  the  British  registry.**  Canada  and  the  United  States,  where 
there  was  plenty  of  timber,  were  also  becoming  our  rivals  in  ship- 
building. 

The  whole  aspect  of  the  shipping  trade  was,  however,  about  to  become 
changed  by  the  introduction  of  steam  power.  As  early  as  1788  a  two  horse- 
power steam  engine  had  been  fitted  to  a  double  boat  by  William  Symington, 
but  this  was  only  a  model.  In  1802  a  tug-boat,  the  Charlotte  Dundas,  was 
fitted  with  engines  and  was  successfully  used  on  the  Clyde  until  it  was 
thought  that  she  damaged  the  banks  of  the  canal.  A  similar  vessel,  the 
Clermont,  was  launched  on  the  Hudson  Eiver,  in  America,  in  1807,  and  in 
1812  Henry  Bell's  Comet  was  used  on  the  Clyde.  After  this  date  steam 
navigation  became  assured  ;  *^  paddle  steamers  were  soon  found  on  the 
Thames  (1814),  and  within  a  year  or  two  steam  packets  were  built  to  carry 
passengers  to  Calais  and  Havre  and  to  run  from  Holyhead  to  Dublin  (1821). 
Steam  was  very  soon  used  as  an  auxiliary  power  for  ocean-going  vessels. 
The  Savannah  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1819  in  25  days,  and  the  voyage  to 
Calcutta  was  made  by  a  steamer  in  1825.  All  these  vessels  were  wooden 
paddle  boats,  the  screw  propeller  not  coming  into  use  till  1836.*^  An  iron 
lighter  was  employed  on  the  Monkland  Canal,  near  Glasgow,  in  1818,  and  an 
iron  steamer  ran  between  London  and  Paris  in  1820,  but  it  was  many  years 
before  iron  superseded  wood  in  shipbuilding. 

Marine  insurance  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  was  undertaken 
by  merchants  and  shipowners  who  met  at  a  coffee  house  kept  by  Edward 
Lloyd  in  Tower  Street.  The  association  which  was  later  formed  migrated 
to  Lombard  Street  and  then  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  it  grew  into  the 
institution  now  known  as  Lloyd's  for  the  insurance  of  ships  or  against  any 
risks.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  there  were  only  two  incorporated 
insurance  companies — the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Company  and  the 
London  Assurance  Company — both  of  which  took  marine  business-  The 
system  of  individual  security  adopted  by  the  underwriters  of  Lloyd's  was, 
however,  preferred  for  marine  risks  to  that  of  the  security  of  the  incorporated 
companies.*^ 

It  was  by  her  sea  power  that  Britain  obtained  and  maintained  her  vast 
colonial  empire,  which  now  occupies  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  world.  The 
origin  of  the  colonial  dominions  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century.     Shortly  after  John  Cabot  had  discovered  Newfoundland  in  1497, 

**  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xxxi,  284,  627-49,  885. 

**  Owing  to  a  serious  accident  at  Norwich,  where  the  boiler  of  a  steam  packet  exploded 
in  1817,  it  was  recommended  that  steamboats  should  be  registered  and  surveyed  by 
engineers. 

*«  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xxxvi,  271,  1302. 

*'  Report  of  Com.  on  Marine  Insurance,  1810  (reprinted  1824). 
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settlements  of  fishermen  and  traders  were  made  there  and  on  the  neighbouring 
coasts  of  America.  Other  settlements  were  formed  later  in  the  16th  century 
on  the  coast  of  the  mainland.  The  early  emigrants,  however,  were  too 
much  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  to  prove  good  colonists.  They 
expected  to  make  fortunes  by  buccaneering  and  the  discovery  of  gold  rather 
than  by  patient  tillage  of  the  soil.  Thus  the  Elizabethan  attempts  to  people 
the  New  World  were  failures,  and  it  was  not  till  the  17th  century  that  efforts  at 
colonization  were  systematically  begun.  In  1606  two  companies  were 
estabUshed  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing  Virginia,  the  name  by  which  the 
whole  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Florida  was  then  known,  one  company  having 
its  head  quarters  in  London  to  settle  Southern  Virginia,  and  the  other  at 
Plymouth  to  colonize  Northern  Virginia.  After  the  inevitable  vicissitudes  of 
early  settlements  the  companies  were  imited  and  the  colony  prospered,  the 
first  governor  being  Thomas,  third  Lord  De  la  Warr,  whose  name  is  still 
commemorated  in  Delaware  Bay  and  Delaware  State  in  America. 

The  colonization  of  the  mainland  of  America  continued  throughout  the 
17th  century,  chiefly  by  means  of  joint-stock  companies  and  the  speculation 
of  wealthy  noblemen  and  others.  Many  parts  of  it  became  asylums  for  those 
who  sought  religious  toleration,  such  as  the  '  Pilgrim  Fathers  '  in  New  Eng- 
land, with  a  strong  Puritan  settlement  in  Massachusetts,  Roman  Cathohcs 
in  Maryland  and  Quakers  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  great 
district  of  the  New  Netherlands,  taken  from  the  Dutch  in  1667,  was  given  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II,  and  renamed  after  him  New  York. 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  other  colonies  there  were  also 
formed  in  this  century. 

The  policy  of  all  European  powers  towards  their  colonies  was  one  of 
rigid  exclusion  from  all  commercial  intercourse  outside  the  mother  countr}\ 
This  arose  from  the  practice  of  treating  colonies  merely  as  sources  of 
profit  or  royal  revenue.  The  supremacy  of  Britain  in  America  by  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  had  removed  any  necessity  for  protection  of  the  colonies 
against  the  French.  It  engendered  a  feeling  of  independence  among  the 
colonists,  who,  as  a  young  and  vigorous  people,  resented  any  restraint  in  the 
management  of  their  affairs  by  the  home  government.  It  was  the  want  of 
sympathy  and  lack  of  the  common  interests  of  everyday  hfe,  increased  by  the 
difficulties  of  intercourse  of  the  time,  that,  as  it  is  now  recognized,  caused  the 
.<?everance  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country  in  1781.*'''  Although 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  American  colonies  had  been  peopled  largely 
by  those  who  had  grievances  against  the  mother  country,  which  had  not  been 
forgotten  by  their  descendants,  they  were  not  disloyal  up  to  the  imposition 
of  the  ill-timed  stamp  duties  in  1765.**  Well  into  the  19th  century  the 
United  States  were  the  best  customers  for  our  manufactures,  for  it  was  long 
before  they  became  a  manufacturing  country. 

Unfortunately  the  home  government  did  not  learn  wisdom  from  the 

«a  Ashley,  Surv.  Historic  and  Economic,  p.  360.     **  C/.  Brougham,  Colonial  Policy,  i,  156. 
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separation  of  the  American  colonies.  Instead  of  relaxing  the  rigidness  of 
their  restrictive  measures  and  trying  to  encourage  better  feelings  between 
the  mother  country  and  her  offspring,  both  political  parties  were  unsym- 
pathetic. A  few  individual  members,  however,  were  more  far-sighted. 
In  1826  Col.  Torrens  pointed  out  that  people  at  home  looked  at  Canada 
'  simply  as  she  was  now,  not  with  any  regard  to  what  she  might  be,  to  what 

*  she  must  hereafter  attain  to  in  the  occupation  of  a  large  population  of  British 
'  settlers.'  He  beHeved  Canada  '  offered  unbounded  prospects  of  new  com- 
'  merce  and  new  markets  for  the  mother  country  and  that  a  measure  of 

*  systematic  emigration  would  have  the  effect  of  spreading  the  British  name, 
'  the  British  laws  and  British  influence  throughout  all  chmes  of  the  world. '"^^ 

The  colonies  which  we  held  before  the  Peace  of  1763  had  mostly  been 
given  a  constitution  similar  to  our  own  with  two  houses  of  assembly,  but 
after  the  American  war  the  Government  were  for  a  long  time  unwilling  to 
grant  any  form  of  autonomy  or  self-defence,  and  all  legislation  and  all 
military  forces  were  provided  from  the  mother  country.  Hume  in  1819 
called  attention  to  the  absence  of  houses  of  assembly  in  the  newly  acquired 
colonies  of  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Malta.  These 
were  called  '  King's  Colonies  '  and  were  governed  by  the  Crown  by  orders  in 
council.  Their  revenues  were,  he  believed,  expended  in  a  manner  little 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  this  country.  He  called  for  a  return  of  the 
salaries  of  civil  and  military  officers  on  the  establishment  of  these  and  other 
colonies,  and  for  information  whether  their  offices  were  performed  personally 
or  by  deputy.  He  asked  also  for  a  similar  return  with  regard  to  the  West 
Indies,  North  America  and  Canada  from  1792.^" 

The  affairs  of  the  colonies,  which  up  to  1802  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  were  at  that  date  transferred  to  the  War  Office,  and  so 
remained  till  they  were  formed  into  a  separate  department  in  1855.  As  a 
consequence  of  placing  the  colonies  under  the  War  Office  the  patronage  of 
the  Ministry  was  not  always  exercised  in  the  best  interests  of  the  colony.  The 
post  of  colonial  governor,  requiring  experience  and  tact,  was  frequently  given 
to  retired  military  men  who  had  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Nevertheless  the  mismanagement  of  our  colonies  was  far  less  than  that 
of  the  continental  powers.  The  misgovernment  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
of  South  America,  Chili,  Peru,  Venezuela,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  the  rest  was 
scandalous.  These  rich  and  extensive  colonies,  having  the  example  of  the 
United  States  before  them,  began  early  in  the  19th  century  to  throw  off 
allegiance  to  their  mother  country.  Much  against  the  trade  interests  of  the 
country,  our  ministry  refused  to  recognize  them  as  independent  states,  nor 
would  it  permit  our  traders  to  traffic  directly  with  them,  fearing  probably  a 
general  repudiation  of  the  principles  regarding  colonial  trade  enforced  by  our 
navigation  laws.  Tierney  in  1819  said  that  the  ministry  might  well  have 
looked  towards  South  America  as  a  vent  for  our  trade,  *  yet  they  had  not  only 
done  nothing  but  they  had  done  worse  than  nothing.     They  had  done  their 

*•  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xvi.  475.  "  Ibid.  (IstSer.),  xl,  1077  :x]i,  355. 
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utmost  to  prevent  the  success  of  those  by  whose  triumphs  we  might  be 
benefited,  for  a  bill  was  now  depending  calculated  to  exasperate  the  whole 
mass  of  South  Americans '  and  would  throw  all  the  trade  of  South 
America  into  the  hands  of  our  rivals.  Brougham  hoped  that  arrangements 
would  be  made  to  facilitate  our  intercourse  with  the  rich  markets  of  Mexico, 
Brazil  and  Peru.^^  *  It  is  the  new-fangled,  the  execrable  doctrine  of  legiti- 
macy, the  love  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  that  has  cut  England  off  from  her 
natural  connexion  with  South  America.  In  the  hour  of  our  greatest  need  we 
have  sacrificed  the  certainty  of  relief,  nay  the  brightest  prospects  of  new 
prosperity,  to  the  antiquated  prejudices  against  colonial  independence,  the 
political  caprice  of  making  common  cause  with  the  mother  country  in  her 
endeavours  to  extinguish  the  new-born  liberties  of  settlements,  now,  thank 
God,  in  spite  of  Old  Spain  and  of  ourselves,  almost  severed  from  her  tyran- 
nical dominion.'  But  even  *  this  bad  pohcy  has  been  pursued  in  a  wavering, 
*  irresolute  and  inconsequent  manner.'  ^^ 

With  the  19th  century,  however,  there  were  signs  of  a  better  feeling 
towards  our  colonies.  The  Whigs,  obsessed  with  the  dread  of  militarism, 
would  have  preferred  their  abandonment  to  the  maintenance  of  an  army  for 
their  protection.  The  wisest  plan,  they  argued,  would  be  to  declare  Canada 
independent  and  thereby  save  the  expense  of  the  military  force  which  was 
stationed  there.^  Brougham,  although  in  his  early  days  he  had  had  visions 
of  a  great  colonial  empire,^  pursued  the  same  line  of  argument.  '  This 
cession  of  territory  was  an  evil  in  itself,'  he  said,  '  if  it  were  not  a  parent  of 
a  still  worse  mischief,  the  increase  of  the  army.  It  was,  however,  for 
Parliament  at  length  to  teach  the  government  that  if  the  new  settlements 
could  not  support  their  own  expenses  and  provide  for  their  own  defence  they 
must  be  abandoned.'  ^^  < 

The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  tried  to  foster  the  trade  of  the  colonies, 
but  were  opposed  to  any  increase  of  liberty  and  independence.  They 
placed  a  duty  on  Baltic  timber  to  protect  the  timber  trade  of  Canada 
and  gave  a  preferential  rate  for  colonial  com.  The  Hon.  Fred.  Robinson 
deplored  the  loss  of  colonies  given  up  after  the  war ;  we  had  supplied 
other  countries  with  the  produce  derived  from  them,  coffee,  sugar,  etc., 
which  in  future,  according  to  the  practice  of  colonial  trade,  would  no  longer 
pass  through  Britain  but  through  the  countries  to  which  we  had  surrendered 
them. 

It  was  for  the  clear-headed  Huskisson  to  appreciate  the  future  of  our 
colonial  empire.  '  Consider,'  he  said,  '  the  possibility  of  another  set  of 
provinces  emancipated  from  commercial  thraldom  but  firmly  maintaining 
their  political  connexion — their  commercial  marine  a  part  of  our  commercial 
marine — their  seamen  a  part  of  our  seamen — their  population  a  part  of  our 
strength.  Consider  whether  it  be  not  worth  while  to  attempt  a  course  which 
promises  both  to  those  provinces  and  to  the  mother  country  all  the  commercial 
benefits  of  a  free  trade  together  with  all  the  pohtical  advantages  of  our 
continuing  parts  of  one  great  empire  and  enjoying  alike,  imder  the  sway  and 

*'  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xxxiii,  1103.  »»  Ibid,  xxxv,  1028. 

"  Lord  Nugent  and  Curwen  in  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xixiii,  1218,  1222. 
»*  Colonial  Policy,  i.  »»  Hansard,  (Ist  Ser.),  xxxv,  118. 
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protection  of  the  same  sovereign,  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British 
subjects.'  ^^ 

Although  never  considered  a  part  of  our  colonial  empire,  Ireland  had  been 
treated  more  or  less  as  a  colony  from  the  16th  century.  About  1556  the  Earl 
of  Sussex  tried  to  colonize  Leinster.  A  similar  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Earl  of  Essex  in  1573,  who  with  the  assistance  of  Queen  EHzabeth  en- 
deavoured to  settle  Antrim  with  English,  and  in  1586  Sir  John  Perrot, 
formerly  president  of  Munster,  sought  to  place  *  gentlemen  undertakers  ' 
on  large  plots  of  land  in  Munster  that  they  might  bring  over  English 
farmers  to  settle  the  district.  None  of  these  plantations,  as  they  were  termed, 
were  successful,  and  it  was  not  till  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  in  1611  started 
the  Plantation  of  Ulster  and  estabUshed  a  vigorous  colony  in  the  north  that 
the  system  met  with  any  success.  Later,  during  the  Commonwealth,  there 
was  a  further  attempt  to  people  Ireland  by  selling  wide  districts  to  *  under- 
takers '  or  '  adventurers  '  who  were  to  settle  them  with  English,  but  again 
the  project  proved  unsuccessful.  The  same  feeling  of  proprietorship  which 
hampered  the  development  of  the  colonies  restricted  the  trade  and  prosperity 
of  Ireland.  But  Ireland  was  not  to  be  treated  like  a  new  country,  and  its 
inhabitants,  both  the  recent  settlers  and  native  Irish,  resented  interference. 
The  latter,  according  to  their  custom,  nursed  their  grievances  so  that  at  any 
opportunity  the  flame  of  rebellion  burst  forth.  Throughout  the  18th  century 
the  country  was  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and  discontent.  Lawless  bands  called 
Whiteboys,  from  the  white  shirts  their  members  wore,  the  Levellers,  who 
levelled  the  hedges  of  the  new  inclosures,  among  the  Eoman  Catholics,  and 
Oakboys  and  Hearts  of  Steel  among  the  Protestants,  roamed  over  the 
country  committing  outrages.  Later,  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  and 
the  Orange  Lodges  followed  similar  tactics.  In  1778  the  Irish  Protestants 
raised  companies  of  volunteers,  numbering  some  60,000,  to  ward  off  a  threat- 
ened French  invasion,  for  the  Eoman  CathoHcs  were  not  permitted  to  arm. 
The  volunteers,  feeling  their  strength,  met  at  Dungannon  in  1782  under 
Henry  Grattan  and  made  a  declaration  of  independence  in  which  the  British 
government  acquiesced. 

By  the  declaration  they  asserted,  among  other  things,  that  a  claim  of 
any  body  of  men,  other  than  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  to 
make  laws  to  bind  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  was  unconstitutional,  illegal  and 
a  grievance  ;  that  the  Irish  ports  should  be  open  to  all  foreign  countries  not 
at  war  with  the  King ;  and  that  the  power  exercised  by  the  Privy  Council 
of  both  Kingdoms  under  Poynings'  law,  whereby  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
forbidden  to  pass  any  Acts  not  approved  by  the  Privy  Council,  was  un- 
constitutional and.  a  grievance.  Later  a  resolution,  also  introduced  by 
Grattan,  was  passed  stating  *  that  as  men  and  as  Irishmen,  as  Christians  and 
as  Protestants,  we  rejoice  in  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against  our 
Eoman  Catholic  fellow  subjects  and  that  we  conceive  the  measure  to  be 
fraught  with  the  happiest  consequences  to  the  union  and  the  prosperity  of 

5«  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xii,  1097-1128. 
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the  inhabitants  of  Ireland.'  *'  The  declaration,  however,  had  little  effect ; 
the  Irish  Parliament  sitting  at  Dublin,  from  which  Eoman  Catholics  were 
debarred,  remained,  as  it  had  always  been,  subservient  to  Britain,  but  by 
intrigue  rather  than  by  law.  The  acrimonious  disputes  over  the  Catholic 
Belief  Bill  led  to  the  rebellion  of  1798  organized  by  the  United  Irishmen. 
Thus  Pitt  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  means  of  bringing  peace  to 
Ireland  was  to  unite  it  to  England,  and  every  means  was  used  to  win  over 
the  members  of  the  Irish  Parliament  for  that  purpose. 

In  1800  the  Act  of  Union  was  carried.  The  terms  of  the  Act  abolished  the 
Irish  Parliament,  and  in  future  Irish  members  were  to  sit  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
UnitedEjngdom ;  the  trade  of  Ireland  and  that  of  Great  Britain  were  placed  on 
the  same  footing  ;  Ireland  was  to  contribute  two-seventeenths  of  the  revenue 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  debts  of  each  country  were  to  be  kept  separate. 
The  Act  was  modified  by  the  union  of  the  British  and  Irish  Exchequers  in 
1816,  an  act  of  necessity  owing  to  the  almost  bankrupt  condition  of  Ireland 
if  she  were  called  upon  to  pay  her  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  the  war.^* 

Partly  owing  to  the  union  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  better 
communications  and  the  withdrawal  of  trade  restrictions  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  there  was  an  improvement  in  trade  in  Ireland  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century.  During  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  that 
century  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland  had  more  than  doubled 
and  the  exports  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  consisting  chiefly  of  grain, 
live  stock  and  provisions,  had  nearly  trebled.  Hence  it  was  thought  that 
Pitt's  poHcy  towards  Ireland  was  going  to  bring  peace  and  prosperity  to 
that  much  disturbed  island. 

"  Lpcky,  Hist,  of  Ireland  in  the  I8th  Century,  ii,  283-4. 

"  D'Alton.  Hist,  of  Ireland  ;  Lecky,  Hist,  of  Ireland  in  19th  Century  ;  C  G.  Walpole, 
Kingdom  of  Ireland. 


CHAPTER  II 

EFFECTS    OF    WAH 

(1815  to  1820) 

THE  Peace  of  1815  opened  a  new  era  not  only  to  this  country  but 
to  the  whole  world.  After  a  century  of  almost  continuous  war, 
a  permanent  peace  seemed  to  have  been  assured  by  the  banish- 
ment to  St.  Helena  of  the  principal  disturber  of  Europe  during  the  latter 
part  of  that  period.  The  Napoleonic  struggles  had  presented  the  difficulties 
which  were  common  to  all  our  European  wars.  We  were  ready  with  an 
invincible  navy,  but  unprepared  with  an  army,  and  when  forces  had  been 
collected  they  were  at  first  dissipated  on  unproductive  expeditions.  Inva- 
sion of  this  country  was  threatened,  but  found  impracticable  owing  to  the 
strength  of  our  navy.  Eebellion  instigated  by  our  enemies  broke  out  in 
Ireland,  but  attempts  to  stir  up  disaffection  in  India  failed.  An  ineffectual 
blockade  of  our  islands  was  declared  by  our  enemies,  while  the  blockade  which 
we  were  well  able  to  maintain  against  them  was  hampered  by  numerous 
licences  from  the  Privy  Council  to  neutral  traders.  The  country  had  always 
been  a  refuge  for  foreigners,  but  conspiracies  by  aheus  compelled  us  to  pass 
the  Ahens  Acts  of  1793  and  1802.  An  insular  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  passing  events  made  the  British  public  slow  to  move,  but,  the 
danger  once  realized,  the  characteristic  perseverance  of  the  people  carried  them 
through  to  victory.  It  has  been  truly  said  with  regard  to  this  period  that '  the 
British  are  found  at  their  best  and  summon  their  highest  resources  at  times  of 
emergency  under  the  pressure  of  danger  and  in  the  necessity  of  self-defence. 
They  appear  averse  to  thinking  out  deliberate  and  systematic  schemes  of 
policy,  and  shrink  from  the  arduous  and  painful  processes  of  organization 
for  remote  ends.'  ^ 

The  wars  had  brought  out  the  genius  of  Nelson,  Wellington  and  the 
younger  Pitt.  The  two  former  do  not  concern  our  present  review,  but  Pitt 
was  the  outstanding  figure  in  the  political  world  during  an  epoch-making 
time.  It  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  his  policy  to  make  this 
country  '  the  emporium  of  commerce,'  and  with  that  object  in  view  he  had 
advised  the  formation  of  those  wet  docks  and  warehouses  which  were  so  well 
calculated  for  the  furtherance  of  his  ideas .^  His  administration  is  constantly 
referred  to  in  subsequent  Parliaments  as  giving  precedents  on  points  of 
policy  particularly  as  to  trade  and  finance.*  On  the  resignation  of  Pitt  in 
1801,  Henry  Addington,  his  successor,  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Amiens, 

^  The  Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton  in  speech  made  in  1910  [British  Dominions  [ed.  Ashley],  4). 
"  Speech  by  Marryat  in  1816  [Hansard  TNew  Ser.],  xxxiii,  1186). 
»  Ihid.  XXXV,  111,  1034. 
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which  gave  this  country  a  short  spell  of  peace.  But  when  war  with  France 
again  broke  out  in  1803  the  feebleness  of  Addington's  administration 
brought  Pitt  back  to  power.  On  the  death  of  Pitt  in  1806  he  was  succeeded 
by  Earl  Grenville  with  a  coaUtion  of  '  All  the  Talents.'  Grenville's  adminis- 
tration only  lasted  a  year,  and  in  1807  there  began  the  series  of  Tory 
ministries  which  continued  for  twenty-three  years.  The  administrations  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Spencer  Perceval,  which  followed  that  of  Gren- 
ville, were  fully  occupied  by  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  internal  pohtical 
squabbles.  On  the  murder  of  Perceval  in  1812  Robert  Banks  Jenkinson, 
second  Earl  of  Liverpool,  began  his  long  premiership.  He  was  a  man  of 
sound  common  sense,  caution,  and  tact,  but  without  brilliancy ;  in  manner 
he  was  '  polite,  calm,  and  unassuming,  grave  if  not  cold.'  During  his 
thirteen  years'  membership  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  often  came  under 
the  notice  of  Pitt,  who  made  him  master  of  the  mint,  and  he  later  served 
as  foreign  minister  during  the  administration  of  Addington.  He  was  created 
Lord  Hawkesbury  in  1803,  a  title  he  had  borne  by  courtesy  since  his  father 
had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1796.  In  1804  as  home  secretary  he  became 
leader  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  what  was  termed  a  moderate  or 
liberal  Tory,  and  chose  his  ministers  from  the  nobihty  and  landed  gentry 
holding  his  views. 

Few  of  the  ministers  took  prominent  part  in  the  economic  discussions  of 
the  day,  but  of  those  who  did  the  most  remarkable  was  the  younger  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  His  family  had  for  long  been  landowners  in  Lancashire  and 
had  amassed  considerable  wealth  from  large  cotton  mills  and  calico-printing 
works.  Like  the  rest  of  his  family  he  was  a  hard-working,  progressive  and 
benevolent  man,  '  the  most  Hberal  of  Conservatives  and  most  conservative 
*  of  Liberals,'  as  Guizot  later  described  him.  As  a  strong  upholder  of  law  and 
order  he  established  in  1829,  when  home  secretary,  the  pohce  force  called 
after  him  *  Peelers  '  or  *  Bobbies,'  and  as  an  ardent  sympathizer  with  the 
hardships  of  the  working  classes  he  brought  forward  various  schemes  for 
the  amelioration  of  their  condition.  In  1812  Peel,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
was  made  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  six  years  later  he  returned  to 
England  to  settle  one  of  the  most  difficult  financial  problems  the  country 
has  had  to  face. 

Next  to  Peel  in  point  of  interest  was  William  Huskisson,  who,  though 
less  polished  in  person  and  speech,  was  equally  hard-working,  painstaking 
and  thorough.  At  the  Board  of  Trade  he  proved  himself  a  practical  and 
tactful  statesman.  Though  a  bad  debater,  his  speeches  were  carefully 
prepared  and  always  contained  much  sound  common  sense.  Nicholas 
Vansittart,  son  of  a  rich  Indian  merchant  of  Dutch  extraction,  held  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  twelve  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Hon.  Frederick  Robinson,  afterwards  Earl  of  Ripon,  who  came 
from  the  Board  of  Trade.  Both  of  these  ministers  were  wanting  in  initiative 
and  resolution,  and  allowed  themselves  to  drift  into  a  pohcy  of  expedients 
which  were  frequently  contrary  to  their  declared  convictions. 
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In  the  upper  house,  where  the  Whigs  had  a  strong  following,  much 
interest  was  taken  in  trade  and  finance.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  and 
Lord  Grenville  were  experts  on  these  subjects,  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  Earl  Grosvenor,  and  others  had  given  them  considerable 
attention.  Earl  Stanhope — *  citizen  Stanhope,'  as  he  was  called — often 
expressed  advanced  views  on  social  questions. 

The  Whig  party  in  the  Commons  included  many  capable  debaters, 
particularly  on  the  subject  of  finance.  George  Tiemey,  its  somewhat 
ill-chosen  leader,  was  a  sarcastic  and  irritable  man,  but  a  good  financier  and 
a  strong  opponent  of  Pitt's  policy.  Probably  the  most  able  member  of  the 
Whig  party  in  the  lower  house  was  Henry  Peter  Brougham,  later  Lord 
Brougham,  a  lawyer  and  son  of  a  Scottish  minister.  His  independence 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  both  parties  and  his  criticisms  carried  his 
studies  into  many  fields  of  research.  He  had  an  immense  capacity  for 
work  and  his  speeches  must  have  entailed  an  enormous  amount  of  prepara- 
tion. He  will  be  best  remembered,  perhaps,  for  his  efforts  to  improve  the 
educational  facilities  of  the  country,  through  what  is  called  the  Brougham 
Committee  of  1818.  Amongst  others  also  were  Francis  Homer,  a  brilliant 
young  lawyer,  who  sat  as  chairman  of  the  Bullion  Committee  in  1810  ;  Alex- 
ander Baring,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton,  a  banker  and  financier  ;  Edward 
EUice,  the  elder,  later  deputy  governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company ; 
David  Ricardo,  a  stockbroker,  and  a  well-known  student  and  writer  on 
political  economy  ;  Joseph  Hume,  originally  a  medical  man,  who  agitated 
for  the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws  and  eventually  became  leader  of  the 
Radical  party  ;  John  Calcraft,  who  later  joined  the  Tory  party  ;  and  Peter 
Moore,  celebrated  as  the  last  wearer  of  a  pigtail  in  London  Society.  These 
men  and  others  formed  the  younger  school  of  Whigs  who  were  breaking  away 
from  the  old  exclusive  circle  of  their  party,  and  most  of  whom  were  soon 
to  take  the  name  of  Liberal  or  Radical  and  to  become  the  party  of  reform. 

The  Tories  felt  themselves  so  strongly  established  in  both  Houses 
that  the  debates  were  left  to  the  official  members  of  the  party  and  to  the 
opposition.  The  uno£&cial  Tory  consequently  contented  himself  by  merely 
attending  the  divisions  unless  he  had  some  special  cause  to  advocate,  like 
the  gentle  and  attractive  WilUam  Wilberforce,  who  devoted  his  hfe  to  the 
cause  of  the  aboUtion  of  slavery  ;  George  Rose,  the  intimate  friend  of  Pitt, 
who  was  responsible  for  the  estabHshment  of  savings  banks  ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  the  elder,  who  introduced  the  early  factory  sets. 

Pohtics,  however,  were  then  more  flexible  than  was  permitted  by  the 
later  rigidity  of  party  spirit.  Members  were  more  independent,  having 
little  fear  of  being  called  to  account  by  their  constituents.  Although  they 
attached  themselves  to  the  one  party  or  the  other,  they  frequently  accepted 
individually  the  views  of  their  opponents  even  in  matters  involving  prin- 
ciples, such  as  the  Com  Laws,  income  tax,  and  finance,  and  still  more  so 
in  points  of  detail. 

The  subject  which  at  first  mainly  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  House  on 
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the  completion  of  peace  in  1815  was  the  Corn  Laws.  Export  duties  on  com 
had  for  a  long  time  been  levied,  but  in  1670  the  first  of  a  series  of  Corn  Laws 
imposed  a  duty  on  imported  grain.  Under  this  and  subsequent  Acts  *  standard 
prices  '  were  from  time  to  time  fixed,  at  and  below  which  the  importation  of 
corn  was  either  forbidden  or  a  prohibitive  import  duty  upon  it  was  levied. 
As  the  price  of  corn  advanced  beyond  these  prices  so  the  duty  decreased. 
In  1804  an  Act  was  passed  raising  the  standard  price  to  63s.  a  quarter,  up 
to  which  an  import  duty  of  245.  3d.  was  payable  ;  from  this  price  to  66s. 
the  duty  dropped  to  2s.  6d.,  but  over  665.  the  duty  fell  to  only  6d.  A  bounty 
on  exported  com  of  5s.  a  quarter  was  continued  from  a  previous  Act,  when 
the  price  was  under  485.,  but  exportation  was  wholly  forbidden  after  the 
price  reached  54s.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  in  the  importation  of  foreign 
com  by  reason  of  the  war  and  to  a  series  of  bad  harvests,  the  market  price 
from  1804  to  1813  never  fell  below  66s. ;  consequently  corn  was  imported 
under  the  nominal  duty  of  6d.  a  quarter  while  its  exportation  was  altogether 
prohibited.  From  1809  to  1814  the  annual  average  price  of  wheat  did  not 
fall  below  92s.  5d.  per  quarter,  and  in  1812  it  reached  1225.  8d.^ 

This  state  of  affairs  brought  about  a  period  of  great  prosperity  to  the 
landowners  and  farmers,  and  rents  went  up  rapidly.  The  landowners,  said 
Charles  Barclay,  member  for  Sussex  County,  not  satisfied  with  the  high  prices 
of  com  during  so  many  years  of  war,  had  in  all  instances  doubled  their  rents 
and  in  many  cases  had  trebled  them.^  Alexander  Baring,  member  for 
Taunton,  acknowledged  that  he  was  receiving  an  income  of  £1,200  for  an 
estate  which  formerly  let  for  only  £600.^  Joseph  Marryat,  member  for 
Sandwich,  had  a  small  estate  in  Sussex  which  eighteen  years  previously 
yielded  £300  in  rent  and  now  let  for  £850,''  and  other  similar  instances  were 
quoted.^  The  demand  for  food  led  to  the  cultivation  of  land  which  was 
unsuitable  for  the  growth  of  cereals.  With  the  anticipation  of  peace  in 
1813  and  peace  itself  in  1814  the  Baltic  and  French  ports  and  other  sources 
of  our  foreign  corn  supply  were  opened  and  an  increased  amount  of  foreign 
corn  was  imported,  added  to  which  there  was  a  succession  of  good 
harvests.  The  effect  of  peace,  therefore,  was  to  bring  down  the  price  of 
wheat  from  122s.  8d.  to  an  average  price  of  65s.  Id.  The  agriculturists  had 
not  apparently  seen  any  limit  to  a  continuance  of  high  prices  and  had 
•consequently  made  no  preparation  for  peace.  They  had  extended  the  areas 
of  their  farms  at  greatly  increased  rents  and  borrowed  money  for  improve- 
ment of  their  lands.  Owing  to  the  demand  for  labour  their  wage  bills  were 
also  much  higher.  Landowners  found  it  difficult  to  collect  their  rents  and 
the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  fell ;  besides  which  prosperity  had  engen- 
dered extravagant  habits.  '  Formerly  a  farmer  thought  it  a  high  luxury 
if  he  was  able  to  enjoy  his  ale  ;  but  now  on  entering  their  houses  you  were 
not  only  treated  with  a  bottle  of  port,  but  sometimes  even  with  madeira. 
The  sons  of  these  wealthy  agriculturists  were  all  fine  gentlemen  ;  instead  of 

*  Porter,  Progress  of  the  Nation  (ed.  1847),  146. 

»  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xxix,  1054.  «  Ibid.  830.  ^  Ibid.  826. 

»  Ibid,  xxix,  1016.     See  also  Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Westminster,  ibid,  xxx,  110. 
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following  the  plough,  they  were  following  the  hounds,  and  the  daughters 
instead  of  milking  the  cows  were  using  cosmetics  to  their  hands,  that  they 
might  look  delicate  while  strumming  on  the  harpsichord.' " 

In  1814  the  condition  of  agriculture  was  much  discussed  in  Parhament, 
and  a  Bill  was  passed  permitting  free  exportation  of  corn.  In  February  1815 
the  Government  took  up  the  question  of  the  agricultural  condition  of  the 
country  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  and  the  Hon.  Frederick  Eobinson,  vice- 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  introduced  a  Bill  on  the  subject  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  referred  to  the  danger  of  continental  supplies 
being  cut  off  and  to  the  impossibility  of  our  reliance  on  foreign  importation. 
The  government  measure  proposed  that  the  importation  of  corn,  meal  and 
flour  should  be  prohibited  till  the  price  was  over  805.  a  quarter,  but  when  that 
was  reached  importation  should  be  free.  To  encourage  the  infant  trade 
from  our  North  American  Colonies  the  importations  from  them  were  to  be 
duty  free  after  the  price  had  reached  67s.^°  The  government  party  contended 
that  the  only  alternative  they  had  to  consider  was  whether  the  country 
should  depend  upon  a  foreign  supply  or  raise  its  own  corn,"  and  urged  that 
any  injury  to  agriculture  would  be  felt  by  no  class  of  the  community  more 
severely  than  by  the  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Half  the  population 
were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  it  was  asked  what  would  be  their  condition 
were  things  to  remain  unaltered.^'^  The  claims  of  Ireland  were  strongly 
pressed  and  Lord  King  asserted  some  ten  years  later  that  the  famous  Corn 
Bill  of  1815  was  not  a  Cabinet  measure  but  was  got  up  by  Irish  jobbers 
seconded  by  jobbers  of  both  England  and  Scotland.^^  The  population  of 
Ireland,  it  was  shown  by  the  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was 
agricultural  and  had  no  capital  to  invest  in  manufactures.  It  depended 
upon  England  to  take  its  surplus  produce  which  it  grew  for  sale.  Millions 
of  barrels  of  grain,  said  Sir  Frederick  Flood,  member  for  Wexford,  were 
perishing  in  barns  in  Ireland  for  want  of  sale  because  the  foreign  arrivals 
swallowed  up  everything.^*  Ireland  was  capable  of  supplying  a  superfluity 
of  grain  and  was  therefore  entitled  to  a  preferential  protection.^^  Others 
asserted  that  the  agricultural  depression  in  Ireland  was  hampering  all 
trade  there,  and  consequently  the  demand  for  British  and  colonial  manu- 
factures had  proportionately  decreased.^' 

The  opposition  to  the  Bill  was  very  severe.  The  tables  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  were  loaded  with  petitions  from  every  part  of  the  country, 
though  mainly  from  the  manufacturing  districts,  against  further  or  ia  fact 
any  restriction  on  importation.  The  House  of  Commons  had  to  sit  especially 
early  at  the  beginning  of  March  in  order  to  receive  the  large  number  of 
petitions,^'  and  complaints  were  made  of  the  hurry  in  which  the  Bill  was 
carried  through,  whereby  some  towns  were  unable  to  express  themselves  on 

»  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xxxiii,  1086.  "  Ibid,  xiix,  803. 

10  Ibid,  xxix,  800.  i»  Ibid.  825. 
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the  subject.^^  The  opposition  advocated  free  trade.  The  price  of 
provisions,  said  Phillipps/*  member  for  Leicester  County,  must  ultimately 
regulate  wages,  and  as  provisions  cost  less  in  France  labour  was 
cheaper.  We  must  not  delude  ourselves,  he  said,  with  the  notion  that 
because  our  manufactures  had  hitherto  been  superior  in  some  respects, 
that  superiority  would  be  easily  maintained.  Our  advantage  had 
been  principally  in  our  superior  capital  and  estabMshments  and  in  the 
disciplined  industry  of  our  workmen.  But  capital  did  not  exclusively 
belong  to  this  country.  France  had  made  a  great  advance  during  the  war 
in  the  cotton  industry.  The  contest  between  French  and  British  manu- 
factures was  only  beginning,  and  he  believed  it  would  be  a  severe  one.  If  we 
artificially  raised  the  price  of  provisions  we  should  raise  the  price  of  labour 
and  so  assist  our  rivals.  He  could  not  conceive  that  the  richest  country  in 
the  world,  having  the  greatest  variety  of  the  best  and  cheapest  commodities 
to  offer,  could  be  starved  if  it  did  not  produce  sufficiency  of  corn  for  its 
subsistence.^*  As  to  the  Irish  farmers,  the  contention  was  that  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  grow  their  corn  at  less  cost  than  the  English,^"  for  their  taxes 
wore  much  lower,  they  had  no  poor  rates,  no  land  tax,  no  property  tax,  and 
three  men  could  be  paid  with  the  same  sum  that  would  be  given  to  one  man  in 
England.^^  Besides  which  the  fertility  of  their  soil  enabled  them  to  grow 
more  com  than  they  consumed  and  their  geographical  position  was  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  transport  of  their  superabundant  produce  to  this  country.-^ 

The  general  tendency  of  the  numerous  petitions  presented  to  Parliament 
was  to  show  that  the  middle  and  labouring  classes  had  been  struggling  under 
heavy  difficulties  and  patiently  and  loyally  suffering  privations  in  the  hope 
that  peace  would  lighten  their  burden,  but  if  the  Bill  were  passed  the  peti- 
tioners saw  no  deliverance  from  their  distress.  There  was  a  similarity  about 
the  forms  of  the  petitions  which  suggests  a  common  origin,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  practice  at  this  time  in  matters  of  general  interest  for  petitions 
to  be  drafted  in  London  and  sent  down  to  the  provinces  for  signature. 

A  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster  illustrates  the  feeling  of 
one  section  of  society.  It  recites  that  on  the  return  of  peace  it  was  hoped 
that  the  rent  of  land  and  the  price  of  provisions  would  be  reduced  and  com- 
merce would  flow  in  its  accustomed  channels.  But  the  Corn  Bill  would 
produce  an  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  for  the  sake  of  enabling  the  pro- 
prietors and  cultivators  of  land  to  maintain  undiminished  a  splendid  and 
luxurious  style  of  living  unknown  to  their  fathers  in  which  they  were  tempted 
to  indulge  during  the  late  war  (so  highly  profitable  to  them  and  so  calamitous 
to  most  of  their  fellow  subjects).  Whenever  the  produce  of  all  the  land  which 
can  be  cultivated  at  a  moderate  expense  is  found  insufficient  for  the  support 
of  a  greatly  increased  manufacturing  population  it  is  wiser  to  import  from 
countries  where  it  can  be  grown  at  a  low  price,  sending  our  manufactures  in 
exchange,  than  to  diminish  the  national  capital  and  increase  the  price  of 

'«  Hansard  {li?t  Ser.),  xxx,  9.  "  Ibid,  xxix,  813  ;  xxx,  S,  8.  ««  Ibid,  xxx,  G. 
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bread  in  attempting  to  force  it  from  barren  spots  at  home  by  an  enormously- 
expensive  mode  of  cultivation.  The  Bill  would  be  a  powerful  inducement  to 
emigration  and  would  eventually  be  a  bar  to  the  prosperity  of  the  landed 
interest  itself. 

The  Bill  was  finally  passed  in  the  Lords  on  20  March  1815,  but  the  new 
Act  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  agricultural  depression  nor  stay  the  party 
controversy  on  the  subject.  No  sooner  was  it  passed  than  the  House  was 
flooded  with  petitions  for  its  repeal. 

In  the  following  year  (1816)  depression  of  trade  and  the  consequent 
distress  were  matters  of  discussion  both  in  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer 
and  in  that  of  the  agriculturist  ;  prices  were  falHng,  wages  decreasing  and  em- 
ployment was  scarce.  In  Cambridgeshire  strong,  healthy  single  men  who  were 
capable  of  the  greatest  labour  received  only  Sd.  a  day.  Whole  parishes  had 
become  deserted,  and  paupers  were  travelling  from  parish  to  parish.^^  There 
was  a  general  depression  throughout  the  country,  including  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

In  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  1  February  1816  the 
Prince  Eegent  said  that  he  was  happy  to  inform  Parliament  that  the  manu- 
factures, commerce  and  revenues  of  the  country  were  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. This  statement  was  immediately  challenged  by  the  Whig  members, 
who  declared  that  the  depression  of  trade  and  the  distress  of  the  country 
were  appalling.  Charles  Callis  Western,  member  for  Maldon  in  Essex,  and 
later  Lord  Western,  perhaps  the  chief  authority  on  agriculture  in  the  House, 
opened  a  debate  on  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture  on  7  March  and  proposed 
fourteen  resolutions  to  the  House,  mainly  dealing  with  the  duties  on  corn  and 
other  agricultural  products  and  the  warehousing  of  foreign  grain.  He 
asserted  that,  although  two  or  three  years  previously  agriculture  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  the  national  distress  was  now  unexampled,  thousands 
had  been  ruined  and  destruction  seemed  to  impend  over  the  property  of  all 
those  whose  capital  was  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  He  suggested 
that  a  redundant  supply  was  the  principal  cause  of  these  evils,  but  no  doubt 
the  loss  of  the  war  demand  had  had  some  effect  on  the  condition  of  agriculture. 
He  was  also  opposed  to  the  warehousing  of  foreign  corn  free  of  duty,  which 
according  to  him  prevented  the  storage  of  home-grown  corn  to  equahze  the 
supply  of  good  and  bad  harvests,  and  urged  additional  import  duties  on  rape- 
seed,  linseed,  mustard,  carraway,  canary  and  clover  seed,  butter,  tallow  and 
cheese,  the  importation  of  which  had  largely  increased.^*  He  was  followed  by 
Frankland  Lewis,  who  attributed  the  agricultural  distress  to  the  withdrawal 
from  circulation  of  notes  issued  by  country  banks  and  to  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  wheat.  Besides  the  purely  financial  remedy  regarding  the  currency  he 
recommended  that  for  the  assistance  of  the  agriculturist  all  Acts  against  the 
exportation  of  wool  should  be  repealed,  particularly  that  of  Elizabeth  under 
which  any  person  convicted  of  exporting  wool  was  hable  to  a  year's  imprison- 

"  Hansard  (1st  ?=er.),  xxxiii,  670.  «*  Ibid.  31. 
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ment  and  to  have  his  left  hand  cut  off  and  nailed  up  in  a  conspicuous  part  of 
the  nearest  market  town.^^ 

Brougham  traced  our  difficulties  to  the  beginning  of  hostilities  with 
France  in  1793.  War  then  pi;oduced  a  short  stagnation  in  our  trade  and 
agriculture,  which  was  soon  removed  by  our  miUtary  successes  and  the  exten- 
sion of  our  colonial  possessions.  The  crippled  resources  of  our  enemies  at 
the  same  time  almost  immediately  increased  our  commerce  and  led  to  a 
sudden  extension  of  our  manufacturing  industry  and  wealth,  and  a  pro- 
portionate improvement  in  agriculture.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wheat 
during  the  last  few  years  of  the  18th  century,  prices  rose  and  a  large  quantity 
of  land  was  brought  into  cultivation  that  had  never  before  known  the  plough 
and  could  not  with  prudence  be  tilled.     This  led  to  '  an  over-trading  in 

*  agriculture,'  and  in  1812-14,  when  the  increased  cultivation  was  being  felt, 
there  was  a  series  of  bad  harvests  scarcely  before  known.  General  com- 
mercial distress  soon  began  to  prevail.  The  Bank  of  England  limited  its 
discounts  and  its  issue  of  paper  currency,  and  country  banks  followed  to  a 
much  greater  degree.  Those  who  had  been  improving  their  farms  on  bor- 
rowed capital  found  their  borrowed  capital  withdrawn,  and  when  'the  fall 

*  of  produce '  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  pay  the  interest,  they  were  suddenly 
called  upon  for  the  principal.  Their  situation  was  one  which  no  prudence 
could  have  avoided,  because  it  was  the  result  of  events  that  no  sagacity 
could  have  foreseen.  The  cost  of  farming  also  had  enormously  increased 
since  1792,  for  the  price  of  labour  had  risen,  women  servants'  wages  had 
increased  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  to 
work  as  they  used  to  do  before  the  war,  tradesmen's  charges  had  risen  by 
reason  of  taxation,  and  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  poor  was  thrown  on 
the  land.  He  approved  of  the  Corn  Bill  except  with  regard  to  the  bounties 
on  exportation  and  the  proposal  to  stop  warehousing  of  foreign  corn.  He 
further  advocated  measures  for  faciHtating  intercourse  with  the  rich  markets 
of  Mexico,  Brazil  and  Peru,  which  he  hoped  would  soon  be  able  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  their  mother  country .^^ 

A  great  part  of  the  session  was  occupied  in  both  Houses  by  debates  and 
reports  of  committees  as  to  the  state  of  the  nation.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  brought  forward  a  motion  to  consider  the  great  cost 
of  the  civil  and  military  establishments,  suppHes,  internal  distress  and  the 
state  of  Ireland.  He  alleged  that  agriculture  had  become  so  unprofitable 
that  in  many  places  tenants  could  not  be  obtained.  Farmers  were  im- 
prisoned for  debt,  and  the  poorer  classes,  being  unable  to  procure  subsistence 
in  a  lawful  way,  became  poachers  and  robbers  of  farmyards.  Many  of  the 
beneficed  clergy  also  were  in  the  state  of  utmost  distress  owing  to  the  farmers 
being  unable  to  pay  their  tithes.^'  The  distress  in  Ireland  was  as  great  if  not 
greater  than  that  in  Britain.     The  Earl  of  Bathurst  rephed  that  to  refer  the 

**  Hansard  {1st  Ser.),  xxx,  57,  700.  This  ia  taken  from  two  speeches  to  the  same  effect 
by  Frankland  Lewis. 
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consideration  of  all  our  foreign  relations  and  all  our  domestic  concerns  to  a 
committee  of  inquiry  could  produce  no  practical  good,and  the  motion  was  lost.^s 

Various  schemes  were  introduced  to  assist  the  farmers  and  reheve  the 
agricultural  distress.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  duties 
on  linseed,  clover  and  other  seeds,  tobacco  and  wool.  It  reported  against 
any  measures  being  taken  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  these  seeds,  as  they 
would  be  likely  to  affect  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  relations  of  the 
country.  The  committee,  however,  was  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  the 
duties  now  levied  on  imported  rape  and  Unseed  cake,  both  of  which  formed 
excellent  manure  for  corn  lands. '^^  It  appears  that  a  duty  laid  upon 
rape  seed,  to  benefit  the  growers,  induced  the  Dutch  to  lay  an  export 
duty  on  rape-seed  cake,  so  that  the  farmers  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk  and  of  the 
Hght  soils  of  Yorkshire  were  unable  to  obtain  it  at  a  price  they  could  afford.'" 
As  to  tobacco,  it  was  considered  that  neither  the  soil  nor  the  climate  of  the 
country  was  adapted  to  its  growth,  and  the  difficulty  in  collecting  the  duty 
would  be  such  as  to  make  it  un advisable  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
existing  law.^^  A  considerable  discussion  followed  as  to  the  possibihty  of 
encouraging  the  growth  of  tobacco.  It  was  contended  that  a  prohibitive 
duty  of  40s.  a  rod  on  land  growing  tobacco  imposed  by  the  Act  of  12  Charles  I., 
and  later  increased  to  £10  a  rod  was  for  the  protection  of  our  late  American 
colonies  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Georgia,  but  as  these  were  now  foreign 
countries  and  we  had  only  a  small  amount  of  land  under  tobacco  cultiva- 
tion in  what  had  been  until  before  the  war  Dutch  colonies,  there  was 
no  longer  any  need  to  protect  them.'-  We  were  in  fact  only  giving  encourage- 
ment to  American  farmers.  The  high  duties  were  not  effectual,  for  the 
penalties  imposed  in  1782  on  one  farm  in  Yorkshire  alone  for  the  growth  of 
tobacco  were  no  less  than  £36,000,  and  the  justices  were  empowered  to  pluck 
up  all  tobacco  plants.^'  We  might  at  least  compete  with  Holland  and 
Sweden  in  cultivating  tobacco .^^ 

With  regard  to  the  wool  trade,  the  oldest  and  most  important  industry 
ef  England,  the  committee  failed  adequately  to  report.  In  1647  an  Act  was 
passed,  and  continued  in  force  till  1825,  strictly  prohibiting  all  exportation  of 
wool.  The  object  of  this  restriction  was  to  retain  in  this  country  the  long  staple 
or  combing  wool,  and  so  secure  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  certain  fabrics 
which  required  this  material,  for  there  was  said  to  be  something  pecuhar  in 
the  quahty  of  English  wool  that  could  not  be  obtained  elsewhere  which 
enabled  us  to  retain  the  monopoly  of  the  woollen  trade  of  the  world.'*^  '  As 
a  result  of  peace,  particularly  of  the  peace  with  America,  an  unprecedented 
quantity  of  manufactured  woollen  goods  was  exported  in  1815,  and  to  meet 
the  increased  manufacture  a  very  large  quantity  of  raw  wool  was  imported 
in  1814-15.  This  created  a  serious  grievance  for  the  British  wool  grower, 
the  price  of  whose  produce  was  kept  down  or,  as  he  claimed,  lowered  by 
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importatior,  while  he  was  prohibited  from  obtaining  a  better  price  in  foreign 
markets.  The  free  export  of  wool,  it  was  generally  objected,  would  ruin 
the  manufacturer,  whose  main  prop  was  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market,  and  of  this  the  woollen  manufacturer  could  not  be  deprived  by 
repeaUng  the  prohibitory  statutes  on  the  export  of  wool.  The  proportion 
of  woollens  which  we  exported  was  small  in  comparison  with  what  we 
consumed  at  home.  The  greatest  part  of  our  exports  went  to  the  United 
States  and  Portugal,  Germany  was  still  a  considerable  customer,  but  France 
and  Spain,  Sweden  and  Denmark  consumed  but  httle,  and  Kussia  was  en- 
tirely shut  against  us.  Our  hold  on  the  United  States  market  arose  because 
the  Americans  traded  on  very  long  credit,  which  we  were  pecuHarly  able  to 
give  them  from  our  superior  and  accumulated  capital.  Comparison  could 
be  made  with  silk  and  cotton  manufactures,  both  flourishing  trades  in 
which  we  were  wholly  dependent  upon  importation  of  the  raw  material. 
Frankland  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  select  committee,  advocated  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  against  exportation  and  a  small  duty  on  imported  wool.^®  The 
manufacturers  became  alarmed,  and  apparently  brought  pressure  to  bear  on 
Parhament,  and  as  it  was  shown  that  for  the  last  ten  years  the  price  of  wool, 
so  far  from  decreasing,  had  increased,  and  as  no  part  of  the  agricultural 
distress  arose  from  the  inadequacy  of  those  prices,  it  was  considered  that  it 
was  not  expedient  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  laws  relating  to  woollen 
goods  and  trade  in  wool.^^ 

Walter  Burrell,  member  for  Sussex,  became  the  advocate  for  the  wool 
growers,  and  returned  to  the  subject  in  1817  ^^  and  1818.  In  the  latter  year 
he  asked  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  restraint  of  the  wool 
trade,  and  argued  that  as  the  woollen  manufactures  were  in  a  state  of 
rapid  improvement  he  had  a  right  to  ask  for  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition 
on  exportation,  particularly  as  wool  was  the  only  produce  placed  under  such 
an  interdict.  The  long  wools  of  Lincolnshire  and  Leicestershire  had  sunk 
in  price  in  consequence  of  the  quantity  of  foreign  wool  imported,  and  the 
foreign  grower,  not  being  burdened  with  poor  rates,  was  able  to  undersell 
the  Enghsh  grower.  The  House,  however,  thought  there  was  no  sufficient 
reason  for  any  alteration,  and  the  inquiry  was  refused.  It  was  shown  that 
the  price  of  wool  had  increased  since  1816  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  a  pound,  and  it 
was  contended  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  allow  the  exportation  of  the 
species  of  wool  contemplated,  as  it  would  enable  the  foreign  manufacturers 
to  furnish  goods  equal  in  quality  to  those  produced  in  England. ^^ 

Distress  which  began  with  the  agriculturist  soon  spread  to  the  manu- 
facturer. Depression  in  manufactures  had  been  indicated  by  many 
members  of  Parhament,  and  petitions  were  presented  from  various  industrial 
interests,  praying  for  reUef  from  some  particular  duty  which  oppressed 
them  in  the  time  of  pecuhar  adversity.    Except  for  a  few  isolated  distur- 

3«  Mr.  Frankland  Lewis's  speech  24  May,  1816,  in  ibid.  780. 

»'  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xxxiv,  80,  81. 

"  Ibid,  xxxvi,  94.  »»  Ibid,  xxxviii,  32. 
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bances*"  the  agricultural  labourers,  compared  with  the  manufacturing  classes, 
were  patient  and  law-abiding,  the  circumstances  of  their  distress  were  not 
so  acute,  and  their  mode  of  Hving  scattered  in  country  districts  did  not  easily 
conduce  to  combined  action. 

During  the  war  we  had  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  nearly  the 
whole  world.  Workmen  then  received  high  wages,  for  which  the  masters 
repaid  themselves  by  high  prices  obtained  from  foreign  parts.  On  the 
return  to  peace,  however,  we  came  into  competition  with  the  manufacturers 
of  every  nation  on  the  Continent,  and  our  warehouses  became  stocked 
with  commodities  for  which  no  market  could  be  found.  As  a  result  prices 
fell  and  wages  were  reduced  till  they  became  a  pittance  insu£Qcient  for  the 
support  of  the  worker.  Manufactures,  it  was  argued,  were  cheapest  where 
labour  could  be  procured  at  the  lowest  rate.  The  only  means  of  bringing 
down  the  price  of  labour  was  to  reduce  taxation,  and  this  could  be  best 
accompHshed  by  paying  off  a  considerable  portion  of  the  national  debt.*i 

The  effect  of  all  wars  is  to  lead  capital  into  new  channels,  and  so  to  throw 
the  industrial  conditions  of  a  country  into  confusion.  The  Napoleonic 
wars  had  given  rise  to  an  unnatural  prosperity,  and  their  conclusion,  which 
caused  a  sudden  interruption  of  that  prosperity,  was  bound  to  create 
temporary  distress,  especially  in  a  community  so  complicated  as  England. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  recovery  would  be  so  rapid  as  in  the  case  of  former 
wars ;  firstly,  from  the  longer  duration  of  the  Napoleonic  wars ;  secondly, 
from  their  enormous  expense ;  and  lastly,  from  their  having  affected  a  much 
larger  part  of  the  population  and  capital  of  the  country  than  previous  wars.*^ 
The  home  trade,  the  substantial  groundwork  of  national  industry,  was 
said  to  be  at  a  standstill.  Shops  were  everywhere  empty  and  tradesmen's 
books  covered  with  debts  on  which  not  1  per  cent,  could  be  collected.^* 
We  had  for  a  long  time  the  almost  exclusive  supply  of  the  foreign  market, 
but  this  was  now  cut  off  or  at  least  checked  by  the  poverty  of  those  whom 
we  before  supplied.  The  commodities  which  they  formerly  consumed  were 
now  returned  upon  our  own  home  market,  which  was  already  glutted  by 
the  quantity  on  hand.**  During  the  first  two  years  of  peace,  as  Lord  Liverpool 
declared,  our  trade  and  manufactures  were  never  so  extensive,  and  one 
cause  of  the  depression  was  the  immense  exportation,  and  the  consequent 
glutting  of  foreign  markets  was  largely  the  cause  of  the  present  distress.*^ 

Brougham  confirmed  this  view.  The  peace  of  1814,  he  said,  suddenly 
opened  the  continental  markets  and  a  rage  for  exporting  goods  of  every  kind 
burst  forth.  Everything  that  could  be  shipped  was  sent  off ;  all  the 
capital  that  could  be  laid  hold  of  was  embarked.  Clerks,  labourers  and 
menial  servants  invested  their  savings  ;  persons  went  round  tempting  them 
to  adventure  in  the  trade  to  Holland,  Germany  and  the  Baltic.     But  the 

*'  See  Isle  of  Ely  in  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xxxiv,  787. 

*^  Speech  by  Marryat,  ibid,  xli,  1228. 

*-  See  speeches  by  Horner,  ibid,  xxxii,  53  ;   Hon.  Fred.  Robinson,  ibid,  xxxv,  1048. 

"  Speech  by  Brougham,  ibid,  xxxii,  37. 

^*  Speech  by  C.  Grant,  jun.,  ibid,  xzxv,  1060.  *5  /jj^^,  570^ 
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bubble  soon  burst  like  its  predecessors  of  the  South  Sea,  the  Mississippi  and 
Buenos  Aires.  English  goods  were  selling  for  much  less  in  Holland  and  in 
the  north  of  Europe  than  in  London  and  Manchester  or  lying  without  any 
sale.  Peace  with  America  had  the  same  effect,  but  the  Americans  could  pay, 
while  the  exhausted  state  of  the  Continent  rendered  any  payment  unhkely. 
It  was  also  well  worth  while  to  incur  a  loss  upon  the  first  exportation  in 
order  to  glut  the  market  and  thus  stifle  in  the  cradle  those  rising  manufactures 
in  the  United  States  which  the  war  had  forced  into  existence  contrary  to  the 
natural  course  of  things.*^ 

The  trades  which  were  dependent  upon  the  war  inevitably  felt  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace.  In  this  manner  the  distress  among  the  miners, 
iron  manufacturers  and  armourers  *'  of  Staffordshire,  the  army  tailors  *^ 
and  shoemakers,*^  and  the  mechanics  of  Birmingham  could  be  accounted  for. 
The  last  lamented  in  a  petition  their  forlorn  and  miserable  situation,  many  of 
them  having  been  without  any  kind  of  employment  for  several  months,  and 
few  with  more  than  two  or  three  days'  work  in  a  week  on  reduced  wages. ^ 
It  was  stated  that  during  the  war  3,000,000  small  arms  had  been  manu- 
factured there  for  the  use  of  the  allies,  independently  of  those  provided  for 
our  own  supply ;  the  sudden  stoppage  of  this  work  would  naturally  cause  a 
dislocation  of  trade  and  much  distress.^^  Besides  this,  since  1804  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  had  established  their  own  manufactories  for  small  arms,  at  first 
at  Adam  Street,  near  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  at  Lewisham.^^  gut  the 
distress  was  not  confined  to  trades  such  as  these — '  a  general  calamity  had 
'  fallen  upon  the  whole  nation  and  crushed  the  happiness  of  all.' 

On  13  March  1817  Brougham,  in  a  masterly  speech  dehvered  in 
Parhament,  gave  a  review  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  condition  of  the 
country  since  the  war.  He  first  pointed  out  that  it  was  necessary  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  distress  and  then  endeavour  to  supply  a  cure.  The  war  had  caused 
prodigious  changes  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  and  it  therefore 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  careful  but  fearless  revision  of 
our  whole  commercial  system  in  order  that  *  we  may  be  enabled  safely  yet 
promptly  to  eradicate  those  vices  which  the  lapse  of  time  has  occasioned  or 
displayed  ;  to  retrace  our  steps  where  we  shall  find  that  they  have  deviated 
from  the  line  of  true  pohcy  ;  to  adjust  and  accommodate  our  laws  to  the 
alteration  of  circumstances  ;  to  abandon  many  prejudices  alike  antiquated 
and  senseless,  unsuited  to  the  advanced  age  in  which  we  live  and  unworthy 
of  the  sound  judgement  of  the  nation.'  He  began  his  review  by  dealing  with 
the  shipping  industry.  He  declared  that  there  had  been  a  falling  off  of  826,000 
tons,  or  nearly  5,000  vessels,  in  1816,  the  first  whole  year  of  peace,  from  the 
number  entered  in  the  previous  year.  He  ventured  to  assert  that  a  more 
considerable  decrease  would  be  found  in  the  importation  of  1816  than  the 
mere  lessening  of  the  tonnage  indicated. 

*•  Ibid,  xxxiii,  1086.  Some  eighteen  million  pounds'  worth  of  goods  are  said  to  have 
been  exported  to  America  in  one  year,  of  which  nearly  sixteen  million  went  through 
Liverpool  alone. 

*'  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xxxv,  1049.         «»  Ihid.  xxxiv,  408.  "  Ibid.  27. 

*»  Ibid.  1050.  "  Ibid,  xxxvi,  21.  »«  Ibid,  xxxiv,  1077. 
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The  clothing  trade  was  not  so  depressed  as  many  others  because,  among 
other  reasons,  the  foreign  markets  were  not  overstocked  and  some  large 
contracts  for  foreign  governments  had  greatly  assisted  it.  Yet  of  those 
employed  in  the  clothing  districts  about  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  Wakefield 
and  Hahfax  a  third  were  idle,  and  of  the  two-thirds  that  remained  in  work 
only  two  men  in  nine  had  full  employment.  The  distress  was  not  so  heavy 
elsewhere  in  Yorkshire,  but  in  the  west  of  England  it  exceeded  anything 
which  could  easily  be  conceived. 

The  outlook  for  the  iron  trade  was  most  gloomy.  Taking  the 
Birmingham  district  as  a  fair  sample  of  this  industry,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  84,000  souls  about  27,500  received  parish  relief.  One  third  of 
the  workpeople  were  wholly  out  of  employment  and  the  rest  were  only  on 
half  time.  The  poor  rates  had  risen  to  between  £50,000  and  £60,000  a  year, 
a  sum  exceeding  what  was  paid  in  income  tax.  He  divided  the  people 
engaged  in  the  iron  trade  into  four  great  classes.  First,  the  miners,  who  in 
1810  received  from  18s.  to  42s.  a  week,  now  got  from  10s.  to  18s. ;  secondly, 
those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  who  had  received  exorbitant 
wages  on  account  of  the  demand  occasioned  by  the  war,  now  received  only 
7s.  6d.  when  they  could  get  any  employment  at  all ;  thirdly,  the  nailers, 
who  were  better  off  than  most  classes,  earned  no  more  than  8s.  or  9s.  instead 
of  12s.  or  15s. ;  while  the  common  artificers,  the  fourth  class,  were  working 
at  a  shilling  a  day.  In  all  these  classes  the  w^omen  and  children,  who  together 
used  to  earn  as  much  as  the  able  workmen,  were  then  wholly  unemployed. 

Turning  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  was  divided  into  the  branches 
of  spiiming  and  weaving,  the  number  of  weavers  employed  since  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  was  beyond  all  comparison  greater  than  that  of  the 
spinners.^^  In  Lancashire  and  the  adjoining  district  there  were  half  a 
million  persons  who  derived  their  support  from  weaving.  Taking  the 
average  gains  of  a  thousand  weavers  of  all  ages  and  classes,  their  earnings 
were  IBs.  Sd.  a  week  in  May  1800,  and  rose  in  1802  to  13s.  lOd.  In  1806 
they  had  fallen  to  10s.  Gd.,  and  in  1808,  '  after  it  had  pleased  the  wisdom 
'  of  government  to  retaliate  upon  the  enemy  the  evils  of  his  own  injustice,'  as 
Brougham  expressed  the  declaration  by  England  of  the  blockade  of  the 
Channel  from  Brest  to  the  Elbe,  they  fell  as  low  as  6s.  Id.  In  1812  they 
were  at  6s.  4:d.,  falling  in  1816,  the  third  year  of  peace,  to  5s.  2d!.,  and  in 
January  1817  they  had  reached  the  fearful  point  of  4s.  3|d.,  *  from  which, 
'  when  the  usual  expenses  paid  by  the  workpeople  for  the  loom  are  deducted, 
'  there  remained  no  more  than  3s.  M.  to  support  human  life  for  seven  days.^ 
With  this  sum  these  miserable  beings  could  barely  purchase  half  a  pound  of 
oatmeal  daily,  which  mixed  with  a  Httle  salt  and  water  constituted  their 

"  Brougham  probably  refers  here  to  hand-loom  weavers,  who  had  some  twenty 
years  of  prosperity,  because  the  application  of  power  to  spinning  made  yarn  cheap.  It 
was  about  1812  that  the  power  loom  began  to  be  effectively  introduced. 

"  Bennet  in  1819  gave  the  wages  of  cotton  weavers  at  Glasgow  in  1803  at  25«.,  in 
1816  as  lOs.,  and  then  as  5s.  or  5s.  6d.  At  Paisley  there  were  three  classes  of  weavers. 
The  first  class  received  6a.,  the  second  class  2«.  6d.,  and  the  third  class  nothing  {Hannard, 
List  Ser.].  xli,  892). 
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whole  food.  As  a  result  of  their  condition  they  were  compelled  first  to  part 
'  with  all  their  trifling  property  piecemeal,  from  the  Uttle  furniture  of  their 
cottages  to  the  very  bedding  and  clothes  that  used  to  cover  them  from  the 
weather.  They  struggle  on  with  hunger  and  go  to  sleep  at  nightfall  upon 
the  calculation  that  if  they  worked  an  hour  or  two  later  they  might  indeed 
earn  three  halfpence  more,  one  of  which  must  be  paid  for  a  candle,  but  then 
the  clear  gain  of  a  penny  would  be  too  dearly  bought  and  leave  them  less 
able  to  work  the  next  day.* 

Brougham  insisted  also  on  the  great  discontent  excited  throughout 
the  country  by  the  introduction  of  new  machinery.  Formerly  the  labour 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  had  been 
absorbed  by  other  trades,  but  now  the  case  was  widely  different.  The 
petitions  which  night  after  night  were  presented  to  the  House  by  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  complaining  of  machinery  testified  that  when  workmen 
were  flung  out  of  one  employment  they  could  not  find  another  ready  to  receive 
them.  Additional  mechanical  power  in  the  weaving  trade  was  hkely  to 
throw  many  others  out  of  work.^^ 

Such  a  condition  of  universal  distress  could  not  do  otherwise  than  lead 
to  general  discontent,  and  discontent  naturally  produced  sedition,  more 
particularly  among  artisan  populations  living  under  unhealthy  conditions. 
Riots  had  occurred  at  Spa  Fields  in  Bermondsey,  Merthyr  Tydfil,  Dundee, 
Glasgow  and  elsewhere,  and  the  Prince  Regent  had  been  mobbed.  Attention 
was  called  to  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  nation  in  the  Prince  Regent's 
Speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  and  in  the  debate  which  followed. 
Canning  made  an  impassioned  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  : — 

*  I  cannot,  I  will  not  join  with  those  who  despair  of  the  fortunes 
of  their  country.  Great,  I  admit,  is  the  exhaustion  and  severe,  I  lament  it, 
is  the  distress  ;  the  enemies  of  England  again  send  forth  their  terrible 
prophesy ings  and  pronounce  her  to  be  lost  to  herself  and  to  the  world. 
False  prophets  may  they  prove,  false  prophets  they  will  prove.  The  stamina 
of  the  nation,  I  am  persuaded,  are  unbroken ;  the  heart,  I  am  confident, 
is  sound.  ...  I  cannot,  I  will  not  believe  that  the  brilhant  destinies  of  Eng- 
land are  closed  for  ever. 

"  Think  you  yon  sanguine  cloud. 
Raised  by  war's  breath,  has  quenched  the  orb  of  day  ? 
To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray." 

To  wait  with  patience  for  the  turn  of  these  unprosperous  times  ;  to  bear  and 
to  forbear,  to  endeavour  to  restore  what  Lord  Clarendon,  I  think,  somewhere 
calls  the  ancient  good  temper  and  good  humour  of  the  British  nation  ;  to 
abstain  from  hazardous  innovations  and  experiments  ;  to  probe  with  a 
tender  hand  real  grievances  with  a  view  to  practical  remedy ;  to  cherish 
the  institutions  and  to  foster  the  resources  of  the  country  :  this  is  the  course 
which  Parhament  has  to  pursue  and  which  pursued  through  this  session, 
painful  and  laborious  as  it  may  be,  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  enable  us  to 
look  back  with  self-congratulation  at  the  gloomy  phantoms  by  which  we  are 
now  discouraged  and  appalled.'  ^® 

»»  Hansard  (Ist  Ser.),  xxxv,  1005  et  seq.  "  Ibid.  135. 
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Special  messages  were  sent  to  each  House  by  the  Prince  Regent  ia 
February  1817,  and  these,  with  the  accompanying  information,  were  referred 
to  committees  of  secrecy.  The  committees  of  both  Houses  reported  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  established 
government,  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  A  revolution  was 
being  organized  by  means  of  societies  and  clubs  estabhshed  in  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain  under  pretence  of  parliamentary  reform  and  the  advocacy  of 
universal  suffrage  and  annual  Parliaments.  The  societies  specially  indicated 
were  the  Hampden  Clubs  and  Union  Clubs,  both  ostensibly  formed  to  promote 
reform  in  Parliament,  and  a  society  called  the  Spencean  Philanthropists, 
which  disclaimed  parliamentary  reform  as  unworthy  of  its  attention, 
its  object  being  '  a  parochial  partnership  in  land  on  the  principle  that  the 
landowners  are  not  proprietors  in  chief,  that  they  are  but  the  stewards  of 
the  public,  that  the  land  is  the  people's  farm ;  that  landed  monopoly  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  destructive  of  the  independence  and 
morality  of  mankind.'  ^"^  These  societies  were  to  be  found  principally  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester,  Loughborough,  Nottingham,  Mansfield, 
Derby,  Chesterfield,  Sheffield,  Blackburn,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Norwich, 
and  Glasgow.^^  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  material  available  the  clubs 
referred  to  were  not  of  a  particularly  dangerous  character  and  the  conclusions 
of  the  committees  were  scarcely  warranted  by  the  evidence  before  them. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ministers  feared  a  repetition  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  was  still  vividly  impressed  on  their  memories.  The 
badges  and  flags  of  the  Spa  Fields  rioters  were  those  of  the  French  Revo- 
lutionaries,^^ and  the  matter  is  constantly  referred  to  by  the  government 
supporters.  '  Since  the  French  Revolution,'  said  Lord  Sidmouth,  '  there 
has  been  a  spirit  abroad  in  the  country  seeking  to  ally  itself  with  every 
cause  of  national  difficulty  and  distress.  During  the  war  it  had  been 
incessantly  busied  not  in  aggravating  our  defeats,  for  we  had  known 
none,  but  in  denying  our  victories  and  misrepresenting  them  as  the  triumphs 
of  our  enemies.  On  the  arrival  of  peace  its  activity  had  been  redoubled, 
and  while  the  people  were  suffering  under  a  heavier  pressure  of  distress 
than  had  been  felt  perhaps  at  any  former  period  it  had  employed  itself 
in  exaggerating  calamity  and  fomenting  discontent.'  ^ 

As  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committees  there  was  hurried 
through  both  Houses  a  Bill  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
or,  as  it  was  correctly  termed,  a  Bill  to  empower  His  Majesty  to  secure  and 
detain  such  persons  as  His  Majesty  shall  suspect  are  conspiring  against 
his  person  and  government.  Although  perhaps  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
Secret  Committees  scarcely  justified  so  drastic  a  measure,  yet  it  was  probably 
well  kno^vn  to  the  government  that  seditious  doctrines  were  being  disseminated 
through  the  manufacturing  districts  and  eagerly  discussed  by  the  unemployed 
and  starving  operatives.  Disaffection  seems  to  have  settled  round  Manchester, 

*'  Hansard  {lat  Her.),  xxxv,416;  see  also  ibid.  131.  Thomas  Spence  (1750-1814), 
a  bookseller  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  was  a  visionary  writer  {ibid.  81,  438,  1083).  See 
Leslie   Stephen,   The  English  Utilitarians,  ii,  259. 

"  Hansard  (Ist  Sen),  xxxv,  411,  438.  "  Ibid.  ««  Ibid.  551. 
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where  during  March  there  were  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
against  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Boastful  and  seditious 
speeches  were  made  at  these  meetings  ;  one  man  avowed  he  was  a  republican 
and  a  leveller  and  would  not  give  up  the  cause  till  a  repubhcan  form  of 
government  was  estabhshed.  Eventually  it  was  arranged  that  there  should 
be  a  march  from  Manchester  to  London  by  a  selected  body  of  about  5,000 
persons  who  should  present  a  petition  to  Parb'ament.  Those  selected  were 
to  provide  themselves  with  blankets,  shoes,  and  knapsacks  ;  hence  they 
were  called  '  Blanketeers.'  The  march  was  started,  but  was  soon  broken  up 
and  some  of  the  ringleaders  arrested.  A  general  insurrection,  it  was  thought, 
had  been  intended,  but  it  was  fortunately  avoided  and  matters  quieted 
down." 

Having  disposed  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Bill,  ParUament  was 
able  to  debate  the  question  of  remedial  measures.  Of  these  the  principal 
brought  forward  were  ReHef,  Reform,  Retrenchment,  and  Free  Trade. 
The  first  was  attempted  by  a  resolution  presented  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  advance  £500,000  to  commissioners  to  carry  out  and  com- 
plete public  works  such  as  canals,  bridges,  roads,  etc.,  in  England,  and 
£250,000  for  a  like  purpose  in  Ireland.  The  money  was  to  be  raised  by 
Exchequer  Bills  at  '6^  per  cent.,  payable  in  three  years,  and  to  be  allotted 
to  corporations  for  the  employment  of  the  labouring  classes.^^  The  fund 
was  increased  to  a  milHon,  and,  though  possibly  it  was  not  wholly  used  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  advantage  was  taken  of  it  by  municipalities  to  carry 
out  public  works.^ 

Reform  of  Parliament,  it  was  thought  by  the  distressed  manufacturing 
classes,  would  go  a  long  way  to  relieve  their  troubles.  The  Houses  of  ParKa- 
ment  were  flooded  with  petitions  for  universal  suffrage  and  annual  or  triennial 
Parhaments.  The  statements  in  some  of  these  petitions  were  so  derogatory 
to  the  members  that  they  were  rejected,  while  others  contained  amazing 
assertions,  such  as  that  from  the  borough  of  Boston,  maintaining  that  the 
annals  of  the  country  showed  that  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Revolution  annual  Parliaments  were  a  part  of  the  constitution  of 
England,^  or,  again,  that  annual  Parhaments  were  the  birthright  of  the 
people.^^ 

The  government  of  the  country  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century 
essentially  aristocratic  and  chiefly  represented  the  landed  interest.  Speaking 
generally,  in  the  country  constituencies  the  electors  were  landowners  and  the 
members  the  sons  of  the  nobility  or  leading  county  gentry.  In  the  boroughs 
the  electors  were  traders  and  manufacturers  and  the  members  were  land- 
owners, merchants  or  lawyers.  The  middle  class  was  only  partially  repre- 
sented and  the  artisan  and  labouring  classes  were  nominally  unrepresented. 
Nevertheless  the  interests  of  the  working  classes  were  often  the  subject  of 
discussion  and  their  right  to  petition  either  House  was  frequently  exercised. 

"  Hansard  (Ist  Ser.),  xxxvi,  949.  ««  /^jfi.  xxxv,  1311  ;  xxxvi,  27,  .32,  40,  43. 

•»  Smart,  op.  cit.  563,  629.  "'  Hansard  (1st  Ser.).  xxxv,  506.  «5  Ihid.  162. 
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The  system,  however,  could  not  be  said  to  achieve  its  purpose  while 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield  were  denied  representation  and  Grampomid 
returned  two  members  and  while  the  whole  number  of  electors  bore  so 
small  a  proportion  to  the  total  population.^^  The  whole  system  was 
further  vitiated  by  recognized  methods  of  corruption.  Seats  were  openly 
bought  and  sold  and  a  pocket  borough  was  considered  one  of  the  amenities 
attached  to  an  estate.  Notwithstanding  these  defects  it  is  remarkable 
that  so  many  able  men  held  seats  in  the  two  Houses.  The  debates,  both 
in  matter  and  manner,  compare  favourably  with  those  of  a  later  date  ; 
there  was  less  waste  of  time  and  the  speeches  were  more  carefully  prepared. 

The  proposals  of  the  extreme  reformers  were  universal  suffrage  and 
yearly  Parliaments.  Brougham,  who  was  a  moderate  reformer,  suggested 
that  only  those  who  paid  direct  taxes  should  have  the  franchise.  The  idea 
of  yearly  Parliaments  was  generally  held  to  be  impracticable.  *  When  I  am 
told,'  said  Canning,  *  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  sufficiently  identified 
with  the  people,  to  catch  their  every  nascent  wish  and  to  act  upon  their  every 
transient  impression — that  it  is  not  the  immediate  passive  unreasoning  organ 
of  popular  vohtion — I  answer  thank  God  it  is  not.  I  answer  that  according 
to  no  principle  of  our  constitution  was  it  ever  meant  to  be  so  ;  and  that  it 
never  pretended  to  be  so  nor  ever  can  pretend  to  be  so  without  bringing  ruin 
and  misery  upon  the  Kingdom.'  ^"^  Although  the  matter  of  reform  was  very 
fully  discussed  nothing  was  done  then  nor  in  1819  when  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
member  for  Westminster,^^  brought  it  up  again,  and  parliamentary  reform 
had  to  wait  some  fifteen  years  before  it  received  attention. 

Retrenchment  is  always  difficult  to  face,  particularly  in  affairs  of  state. 
There  was  much  discontent  about  the  large  number  of  useless  offices  main- 
tained as  sinecures  for  the  reward  of  ministers,  favourites,  political  wire- 
pullers and  others  ;  about  the  pensions  and  allowances  granted  to  the 
numerous  royal  dukes  ;  but  above  all  about  the  continued  cost  in  peace  time 
of  our  military  establishments.  This  evil,  however,  was  too  deeply  rooted 
to  be  dealt  with  in  a  hurry.  The  navy  and  army  could  not  be  reduced  ;  in 
the  civil  service  the  salaries  of  some  of  the  clerks  were  lowered  ^^  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  as  to  retrenchments  in  the  civil  depart- 
ments, but  it  carried  so  little  weight  that  it  was  nicknamed  the  '  humbug 
committee.' "°  The  Sinecure  Offices  Bill  was  passed  in  the  Commons,  and 
although  strongly  advocated  in  the  Lords  by  Earl  Grosvenor  and  others 
was  there  thrown  out."^  The  only  result  of  the  agitation  was  that  the 
Marquess  Camden  voluntarily  relinquished  the  profits  of  his  various  sinecure 
offices  in  February  1817.'^- 

The  last  and  principal  remedy  of  the  Whig  party  for  the  distress  of  the 
time  was  free  trade.  Brougham,  one  of  its  principal  exponents,  argued  that 
want  of  employment  was  driving  capital  out  of  the  country.  Foreign  loans 
were  being  negotiated  in  London  because  capital  abroad  fetched  nearly 

"*  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xxxv,  143  ;  Goldwin  Smith,  United  Kingdom,  ii,  320. 
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double  the  interest  of  the  funds  at  home  and  much  more  than  double  that 
paid  on  our  floating  debt.  The  unfavourable  rate  of  exchange,  he  thought, 
was  proof  that  the  unnatural  state  of  our  trade  was  the  immediate  result  of 
forced  exportation  with  scarcely  any  importation  in  return.  Thus,  in  order 
to  remit  the  produce  of  sales  made  in  parts  of  the  Continent  from  whence 
nothing  was  imported  there  was  a  demand  for  bills,  fictitious  drawing  was 
resorted  to,  until  the  pound  sterling  was  raised  to  a  height  above  par,  favour- 
able to  those  spending  money  abroad  but  useless  to  the  trader  who  could  buy 
nothing  there  to  sell  again  in  this  country .'^  It  had  been  a  maxim  that  too 
much  can  hardly  be  done  to  discourage  importations  of  all  kinds  and  from 
all  countries.  The  grand  motto  '  all  trade  and  no  barter  ;  all  selling  and  no 
*  buying  ;  all  for  money  and  notliing  for  goods  '  was  still  maintained  though 
discredited.'*  Brougham  further  dwelt  on  the  direct  effects  of  protection.  He 
contended  that  of  the  four  staple  trades  of  the  Baltic,  hemp,  tallow,  iron  and 
timber,  we  had  cut  off  the  last  two  to  encourage  our  iron  miners  and  the 
colonists  of  Canada,  and  as  a  consequence  prejudiced  our  shipping.  We 
had  thereby  destroyed  an  excellent  nursery  for  seamen  and  shut  off  the  export 
of  from  four  to  five  hundred  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  our  manufactures 
yearly  to  Norwegians  who  were  unable  to  make  payment  otherwise  than  with 
the  iron  and  timber  formerly  exported.  *  Instead  of  leaving  the  adventurers 
in  mines  to  their  fate,  suffering  them  to  thrive  if  they  could  by  their  natural 
resources,  we  encouraged  them  by  extraordinary  stimulants  in  a  pursuit 
which  sound  policy  would  rather  have  discouraged  ;  a  precarious  gambling  and 
upon  the  whole  a  losing  concern  to  the  comitry.'  '^  Similar  conclusions  are 
drawn  from  the  protective  duties  against  foreign  copper,  butter,  cheese, 
wines,  linens  and  other  commodities.  He  argued  that  the  increase  in  duties 
did  not  add  to  the  revenue.  He  gave  sugar  as  an  example  in  which  both  the 
trade  and  revenue  suffered  by  the  great  increase  of  duty  in  1803.  The  like 
results  had  occurred  with  regard  to  glass  and  wine.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
Pitt  in  1784  lowered  the  duty  on  tea  from  56  to  12  per  cent,  the  revenue  rose 
immediately.  The  collection  of  duties  caused  delay  and  inconvenience  and 
could  not  be  carried  out  without  vexation. 

The  Hon.  Frederick  Eobinson,  replying  for  the  Government,  laid  stress  on 
the  infinite  difficulty  and  danger  there  was  in  extricating  ourselves  from  a 
system  which  had  been  in  force  for  a  hundred  years.  He  had  never  heard 
the  general  principle  of  unrestricted  trade  denied,  but  he  never  could  get 
the  individual  trader  to  allow  that  the  general  principle  ought  to  be  applied 
to  his  case.  It  was  true  in  a  considerable  degree  that  the  prohibitory  system 
operated  to  produce  the  present  distress  of  the  country,  because  it  prevented 
the  beneficial  effects  of  commercial  arrangements  with  foreign  powers.  With 
regard  to  an  argument  of  Brougham  that  after  the  war  we  ought  to  have 
made  conditions  with  continental  nations  favourable  to  our  commerce  and 
manufactures,  no  concessions  extorted  in  that  manner  could  possibly  be- 
binding.     Could   we   imagine   that   Holland   and   the   Netherlands   would 

'>  Hansard  (Ist  Ser.),  xxxv,  1015.  '*  Ibid.  1018-19.  '*  Ibid.  1020. 
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remain  quiet  under  an  arrangement  exclusively  beneficial  to  U3  ?  It  was 
hopeless  to  expect  concession  unless  we  could  induce  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  to  consent  to  our  giving  to  foreign  states  the  same  facilities 
which  they  gave  us.  We  could  not  have  made  our  assistance  to  foreign 
powers  dependent  on  concessions  to  our  trade,  '  we  should  have  been  no 
'  longer  acting  a  disinterested  part — no  longer  able  to  hold  the  tone  we  were 
'  enabled  to  hold  and  we  should  have  laid  ourselves  open  to  reproaches  far 
'  from  honourable  to  us  as  a  nation.'  It  was  open  to  doubt  whether  com- 
mercial treaties  were  beneficial,  but  he  was  sure  they  never  could  be  bene- 
ficial where  the  advantages  were  not  reciprocal,  and  he  agreed  that  our 
restrictive  policy  had  a  bad  effect  on  our  commerce,  though  the  Corn  Bill, 
as  an  overwhelming  necessity,  had  set  general  principles  at  defiance. 
Directly  a  proposal  was  made  to  take  off  a  duty  on  any  commodity,  he 
argued,  there  was  an  outcry  by  the  manufacturers  whose  trade  it  affected. 
His  effigy  had  been  burnt  in  half  the  towns  in  the  north  of  Ireland  when 
he  tried  to  take  the  duty  off  foreign  Knens  :  when  he  suggested  taking  the 
export  duty  off  small  coals  the  glass  manufacturers  said  that  it  would  causa 
the  foreign  glass  makers  to  undersell  and  ruin  them,  and  so  on.'^ 

On  the  other  hand  the  merchants  were  petitioning  for  protective  tariffs. 
The  traders  in  cotton  piece  goods,  for  instance,  said  that  the  unrestricted 
exportation  of  cotton  yarn  was  encouraging  foreign  manufacturers  at  the 
expense  of  our  own.'^ 

In  the  early  part  of  1817  there  were  indications  of  an  improvement  in 
trade.  Lord  Castlereagh  predicted  an  early  demand  for  labour  and  conse- 
quently a  rise  in  wages.  He  did  not  think  that  wages  would  rise  so  high  as 
before,  and  he  was  convinced  that  the  excessively  high  wages  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  manufactories  during  the  flourishing  period  did  not  contribute 
to  the  morals,  health  or  happiness  of  the  people.  They  were  apt  to  engender 
habits  of  extravagance  and  irregularity  and  to  operate  against  temperance 
and  economy.  '  If  the  present  calamity  did  nothing  else  but  correct  the 
'  disposition  thus  fostered  and  strengthened  it  would  effect  an  ultimate 
*  benefit.'  ^s 

The  improvement  in  trade  continued  through  the  latter  part  of  1817. 
At  first  it  affected  the  woollen  and  cotton  manufactories,  and  employment  in 
these  trades  was  much  improved.'^  Foreign  markets  were  gradually 
becoming  available  to  us. 

At  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  January  1818  there  war,  general  con- 
gratulation on  the  increase  of  trade  and  the  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity 
to  which  the  country  had  been  restored.  In  the  debate  upon  the  Prince 
Eegent's  speech  Windham  Quin,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dunraven,  stated  that 
the  improvement  of  the  revenue  during  the  previous  six  months  had  been 
considerable  and  appeared  to  be  permanent,  and  that  the  volume  of  trade 

'»  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xkxv,  1050.  "  Ibid,  xxxvi,  235.  '»  Ibid,  xxxv,  1069. 
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had  been  greater  than  the  most  sanguine  could  have  ventured  to  hope  for 
With  the  improvement  of  trade  wages  had  advanced.  Last  year  the  fires 
were  extinguished  in  most  of  the  iron  works  ;  now  they  were  in  full  activity, 
and  the  price  of  iron  had  risen  from  £8  or  £9  to  about  £14  a  ton.  The 
demand  for  linen,  the  staple  industry  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  was  unprece- 
dented both  as  to  quantity  and  price.  The  funds  had  risen  from  63  to  80 
and  money  was  more  abundant.  There  was  a  return  of  confidence  among 
all  classes,  and  the  feeling  now  prevailed  that  the  worst  was  past  and  every- 
thing would  continue  to  improve. ^^  As  a  result  of  the  improvement  in  trade 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  repealed. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament  for  a  brief  space  had  time  to  consider  social 
and  industrial  reforms.  The  first  matter  to  engage  their  attention  was  the 
condition  of  the  cotton  factories.  This  raised  the  question  of  the  doctrine  of 
free  labour  in  its  relation  to  factory  legislation.^^  In  1802  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  brought  in  the  Apprenticeship  Bill,^^  fQj.  regulating  the  hours  of 
apprentices  and  providing  for  their  proper  clothing,  education  and  lodging. 
Peel  as  a  manufacturer  had  employed  a  thousand  such  apprentices  and  felt 
the  necessity  of  some  regulation  with  respect  to  them.  This  Act  was  bene- 
ficial for  9  time,  but  the  cotton  trade  had  quite  changed  since  then,  its  business 
had  been  transferred  from  the  country  to  large  towns,  where,  the  population 
being  numerous,  manufacturers  were  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
ceiving children  as  apprentices.^^  Ten  times  the  number  of  children 
were  employed,  none  of  whom  were  bound  by  articles  and  consequently 
had  no  claim  to  the  protection  of  their  masters  in  case  of  illness  or  accident. 
The  hours  of  labour  in  the  factories  where  there  were  no  apprentices  were 
not  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  ^  out  of  the  twenty-four,  in  heated  rooms 
very  trying  to  the  strength  of  children  and  injurious  to  their  constitutions. 
A  bill  to  regulate  the  labour  of  these  children  was  introduced  into  the 
Commons  in  1815,  but  withdrawn  for  further  evidence.  In  the  following 
year  Sir  Robert  Peel  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  children  in  cotton  factories,*^^  which  reported  that 
children  as  young  as  six  years  were  engaged  in  factories  for  as  long  as  fifteen 
hours. 

On  10  February  a  petition  from  the  cotton  spinners  of  Manchester  was 
presented  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  petitioners  claimed  protection  as  adults. 
They  were  '  aware,'  they  stated,  '  that  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  their 

*  petition  must  be  attended  with  a  reduction  of  their  wages,  but,  anxious  for 

*  health  and  in  order  to  enjoy  some  of  the  comforts  of  hfe,  they  were  willing 

*  to  submit  to  that  sacrifice.'  The  petitioners  had  to  work  in  rooms 
badly  ventilated  and  much  overheated  ;  they  were  compelled  to  work 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day,  which  young  persona  might  endure,  but 
which    after    men    had    attained     a     certain    age    became    intolerable. 

«•'  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xxxvii,  25  *'  Hansard  (Ist  Ser.),  xxxviii,  342. 
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Premature  old  age  and  incurable  disease  were  often  the  consequence.  The 
petitioners  asked  that  the  hours  might  be  reduced  to  ten  and  a  half  a  day ,^8 
with  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  dinner.  The  principle  of 
'  free  contract,'  called  in  question  by  this  petition,  was  maintained  by  the 
political  economists  of  the  day  and  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel  himself.^'  Any  action 
in  the  direction  desired  by  the  petitioners  was  for  the  moment  prevented, 
though  it  is  clear  from  the  petitions  and  debates  that  there  was  a  strong  party 
which  advocated  factory  regulations  for  adults  as  well  as  for  children.^  John 
Christian  Curwen,  member  for  Cumberland,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that 
if  the  hours  were  reduced  to  ten  and  a  half  the  next  prayer  would  be  for  nine 
hours  ;  and  if  the  principle  were  once  adopted  in  the  case  of  cotton  spinners 
there  was  not  a  trade  in  the  Kingdom  that  would  not  desire  the  same  inter- 
ference and  the  same  reduction.  He  believed  that  the  masters,  if  left  to 
themselves,  would  shortly  reduce  the  hours  to  twelve.'"' 

If  the  condition  of  the  factory  children  alone  was  to  be  ameHorated 
there  would  have  to  be  two  shifts  of  children  to  one  of  adults.  Peel,  a  cotton 
manufacturer  himself,  saw  the  practical  difficulty  of  such  a  scheme,  and 
eventually  became  convmced  that  the  better  plan  would  be  to  shorten  the 
working  hours  of  both  children  and  adults.  Probably  he  was  partly  induced 
to  change  his  opinion  by  the  experience  obtained  at  Eobert  Owen's  factory 
at  New  Lanark,  where  the  operatives  only  worked  for  ten  and  a  half  hours 
and,  as  it  was  claimed,  did  as  much  work  as  those  who  worked  two  hours 
longer  elsewhere.^^ 

A  further  Bill  drafted  by  Eobert  Owen,  and  introduced  by  Peel  in  Feb- 
ruary 1818,  provided  that  no  children  under  nine  years  of  age  should  be 
admitted  to  cotton  factories,  and  that  they  should  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  till  they  reached  sixteen  years.  Their  hours  of  labour 
should  be  restricted  to  twelve  and  a  half,  out  of  which  one  and  a  half  hours 
should  be  allowed  for  meals.  Numerous  petitions  were  presented,  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  masters,  who  deprecated  parliamentary  interference  in 
view  of  the  good  state  of  health,  morals  and  instruction  of  the  operatives, 
and  on  the  other  by  workmen  and  others,^^  who  urged  the  adoption  of  the 
Bill.  It  was  suggested  by  Kirkman  Finlay,  member  for  Glasgow,  that  the 
Bill  should  be  extended  to  children  engaged  in  all  factories,  for  the  same  evils 
prevailed  in  the  silk  factories  and  the  potteries .^^ 

The  arguments  in  opposition  to  the  Bill  turned  mainly  on  the  question 
of  free  labour.  Lord  Stanley  considered  the  principles  of  free  labour  in- 
violable by  the  laws  of  the  land.  In  this  case  interference  was  particu- 
larly objectionable,  as  the  operatives  were  themselves  either  adults  or 
the  children  of  adults  who  were  on  the  spot  to  watch  over  their  interests. 
Interference  produced  combinations  destructive  to  the  happiness  and  morals 
as  well  as  to  the  existence  of  the  working  classes,  and  ruinous  to  our  manu- 

»«  Hansard  (1st  Sen),  xxxvji.  1261.         «"  Ibid.  581.  ^s  /^j^,  559^  n82,  1188. 

**  Ibid.  1261  ;  see  also  speech  by  Phillipps  in  ibid,  xxxviii,  365. 

«»  Ibid,  xsxvii,  582.  '•'i  Ibid.  440.         »«  Ibid.  1262. 
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factures.^  When  the  Bill  went  to  the  Lords  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  supported 
it,  contending  that  to  have  free  labour  there  must  be  free  agency,  and 
children  were  not  free  agents.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  however,  gave  it 
his  uncompromising  opposition  ^nd  secured  its  withdrawal  for  further 
information.^*  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  fresh  petitions  were 
presented  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  which  was  reintroduced.  The  same  points 
were  again  urged  and  the  Bill  was  passed.  The  main  effect  of  the  Act  was 
the  prohibition  of  child  labour  under  nine  years  of  age. 

Another  measure  for  the  protection  of  children  was  the  Chimney  Sweepers 
Bill,  which  prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age.  In  the  discussion  on  the  Bill  it  appeared  that  in  some  of  the  houses 
recently  built  in  London  the  chimneys  were  but  seven  inches  square,  so  that 
only  children  of  four  or  five  years  old  could  be  employed  in  sweeping  them.^^ 
The  Bill  was  withdrawn  that  experiments  might  be  tried  in  the  use  of  mechani- 
cal apphances,^*  but  early  in  1819  a  fresh  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  Com- 
mons, which,  however,  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords. ^' 

In  the  same  way  as  the  Cotton  Factory  Bill  raised  the  question  of  free 
contract  and  free  labour,  so  the  Bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  persons 
employed  in  the  silk  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  introduced  the  question 
of  trade  combinations,^^  out  of  which  originated  trade  unions.  It  appears 
that  in  1816,  owing  to  the  distress  among  the  ribbon  and  silk  weavers  of 
Coventry,  the  master  manufacturers  agreed  to  pay  their  operatives  by  the 
piece  instead  of  a  weekly  wage.  The  agreement,  however,  was  not  of  long 
duration,  as  one  after  another  the  masters  disregarded  it  until  it  was  entirely 
ignored.^^  The  operatives  petitioned  Parliament  in  February  1818  that 
'  they  might  be  enabled  to  settle  the  rate  of  their  wages  among  themselves,'  ^°° 
and  in  May  1819  Peter  Moore,  member  for  Coventry,  presented  a  further 
petition  and  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  carry  the  terms  of  the 
petitions  into  effect.  The  debate  showed  that  wages  had  fallen  very  heavily 
among  the  silk  weavers  of  Coventry.  The  operatives  were  divided  into  five 
classes,  each  working  ninety-six  hours  a  week  or  sixteen  hours  a  day.  The 
first  class,  composed  of  skilled  workmen  aided  by  machinery  which  was  their 
own  property,  received  10s.  a  week  or  2|d.  an  hour  ;  the  second  class,  5s.  6d. 
a  week  ;  the  third  class,  2s.  9d. ;  and  the  two  remaining  classes,  2s.  and 
Is.  6d.  a  week.  As  a  consequence  the  funds  of  their  friendly  societies  and 
savings  banks  were  exhausted.  It  was  contended  that  these  rates  of  wages 
could  not  be  maintained  except  by  the  aid  of  the  poor  rates.  Great  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bill,  however,  arose  on  account  of  its  antagonism  to  the  principle 

*3  Speech  by  Mr.  Phillipps  in  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xxxviii,  364;  see  also  similar 
arguments  in  1816,  ibid,  xxxiv,  1. 

»*  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xxxviii,  1252.         ^^  /jj^,  xxxvii,  507.         »«  Ibid,  xxxix,  426. 

"'  Ibid,  xxxix,  981  ;  xl,  668.  Legislation  was  again  introduced  in  1834.  and  in  1840 
the  employment  of  chimney  climbers  was  restricted  to  those  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  See  Stat.  28  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  48  ;  4  &  5  Will.  IV,  cap.  35  ;  3  &  4  Vict.,  cap'.  85  :  Hansard 
(3rd  Ser.),  xxiv,  418. 

»*  The  Combinations  Act  was  passed  in  1799  to  suppress  and  make  illegal  clubs  and 
associations  of  workmen. 

»»  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xl,  337.  ^w  Ibid,  xxxvii,  396. 
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that  wages  ought  not  to  be  settled  by  any  other  means  than  by  the  natural 
demand  for  labour,  and  on  this  account  it  was  withdrawn.'^ 

Probably  as  a  result  of  this  debate  Hume  presented  a  petition  for  inquiry 
into  the  working  of  the  Combination  Laws.  The  petitioners  complained 
that  the  laws  against  combinations  of  workmen  largely  deprived  them  of  a 
just  remuneration  of  their  labours,  which  could  only  be  secured  by  combi- 
nation, and  had  substituted  universal  distrust,  jealousy  and  oppression.  In 
proportion  as  combinations  had  been  more  or  less  perfect  and  permanent, 
so  had  been  the  amount  of  remuneration  they  received  for  their  labour,  thus 
making  the  well-being  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people  depend  upon  an 
absolute  breach  of  the  laws.  All  laws,  the  petitioners  contended,  which 
interfered  with  the  wages  of  labour  were  injurious  to  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country,  of  vast  and  continually  increasing  injury  to  the  working  man 
and  of  no  advantage  to  his  employer.  They  were  further  a  source  of  constant 
hatred,  litigation  and  oppression  among  those  whose  real  interest  it  was  that 
mutual  good  understanding  should  at  all  times  prevail.  The  petition 
received  a  certain  amount  of  support,  but  the  time  was  not  considered 
convenient  for  the  repeal  of  the  Combination  Laws,  which  remained  in  force 
for  some  seven  years  longer.^  Notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  the  Acts, 
skilled  workmen  were  combining  in  various  trades.  The  Derbyshire  stocking 
makers  and  the  bricklayers  of  certain  districts  made  agreements  with  the 
employers  with  regard  to  wages,  though  unskilled  labour  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  able  to  combine.^ 

It  was  felt,  however,  that  none  of  these  remedial  measures  could  be 
considered  until  the  finances  of  the  country  had  been  put  upon  a  proper 
basis.  Owing  to  the  continual  drain  of  specie,  always  suffered  by  a  country 
at  war,  the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  1797  had  become  dangerously 
low.  Pitt  hurriedly  procured  an  Order  in  Council,  which  was  confirmed 
later  by  the  Bank  Kestriction  Act,  whereby  the  Bank  was  prohibited  from 
issuing  cash  except  in  sums  under  one  pound.  The  Act,  which  in  effect 
established  an  inconvertible  currency  of  bank  notes,  was  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  1804  it  was  continued  till  six  months  after  the  ratification 
of  peace.  But  the  peace  of  1814  only  brought  another  renewal  of  the 
restriction  till  March  in  the  following  year,  and,  although  both  political 
parties  had  expressed  a  desire  for  its  repeal  and  the  government  had 
repeatedly  promised  to  repeal  it,  the  Act  was  continued  till  1816,  then  to 
1818  and  again  to  1819.  Ministers  rightly  argued  that  the  restriction  had 
saved  the  country  and  enabled  it  to  pull  through  the  war,*  but  their  assertion 
that  there  was  no  marked  difference  between  the  value  of  the  note  °  and  that 
of  the  coin  it  represented  was  hotly  disputed.     They  fortified  their  position 

1  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xxxvii.  347.  2  ij,id,  xl,  1290. 

3  V.O.H.  Derby,  ii,  369  ;  Webb,  Hist,  of  Trade  Unionism,  74-9.  See  further  as  to 
Combination  Laws  in  Chap.  III. 

fei>  *  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xxxiii,  1120.  For  text  of  Order  in  Council  see  Gilbart,  Banking 
(ed.  Sykes),  i,  46. 

*  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xxxviii,  925  ;  xli,  909. 
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by  a  resolution  of  Parliament  passed  in  1814  that  the  promissory  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England  were  equivalent  to  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm  and  later  by 
issuing  a  prohibition  against  giving  more  for  coin  than  for  notes.    As  Pascoe 
Grenfell,  member  for  Great  Marlow,  however,  afterwards  pointed  out,  no 
sooner  was  the  resolution  passed  than  it  became  necessary  to  add  four  or  five 
shillings  to  the  pound  note  in  order  to  obtain  a  guinea  in  exchange  for  it.* 
One  party,  including  some  of  the  ministry,  considered  that,  as  the  notes  were 
issued  at  the  fixed  mint  price  for  gold  of  £3  175.  10|dt.  an  ounce,  resumption 
of  cash  payments  could  not  be  made  till  the  market  price  of  gold  was  reduced 
to  this  sum,  otherwise  the  coin  would  be  melted  down  for  exportation  as 
bulUon  as  fast  as  it  was  issued  from  the  Bank.'    Others  held  that  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  notes  was  due  to  their  inconvertibility  and  the  over-issue  of 
them  in  ISOS.'*    No  doubt  all  these  conditions  had  an  influence  on  the  paper 
currency,  and  it  was  claimed  that  there  was  some  relation  between  the  fall  in 
the  value  of  notes  and  the  rise  in  the  market  price  of  gold.    Before  the 
retreat  of  the  French  army  from  Eussia  at  the  close  of  1812  the  market  price 
of  gold  bullion  was  £5  12s.  an  ounce,  and  the  depreciation  of  the  paper 
currency  was  reckoned  at  30  per  cent. ;   when,  however,  the  alhes  entered 
Paris  in  March  1814  the  price  of  gold  fell  to  £4  65.  6d.,  the  depreciation  in 
paper  money  being  then  reckoned  at  10  per  cent.     The  price  of  gold  rose 
again  to  £5  7s.  after  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba,  a  year  later,  at  which  time 
the  depreciation  of  notes  was  taken  to  be  27  per  cent.,  but  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  on  18  June  1815  the  price  fell,  and  from  July  1816  till  July  1817 
it  fluctuated  between  £3  18s.  and  £3  19s.  6d.» 

In  January  1817  an  experiment  was  made  towards  cash  payment  by  an 
offer  of  the  Bank  to  give  cash  for  notes  issued  before  1816.  The  experiment 
proved  entirely  satisfactory ;  the  pubHc  evinced  no  preference  for  metallic 
currency  over  paper,  made  no  rush  for  payment  and  the  price  of  gold  did  not 
go  up.  As  a  result  of  this  preliminary  trial  the  Bank,  in  October  following, 
undertook  to  pay  cash  for  all  notes  issued  before  1817.  This  was  a  severer 
test  and  necessitated  a  large  accumulation  of  specie  which  sent  up  the 
market  price  of  gold  to  £4  Os.  6d.^°  The  internal  condition  of  the  country 
would  have  presented  no  danger  to  further  resumption,  as  there  existed  httle 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  call  for  cash.  Confidence  was  possibly 
inspired  by  an  increased  issue  of  notes  both  by  the  Bank  of  England  and 
country  banks."  External  difficulties,  however,  occurred  which  had  not 
been  reckoned  on.  The  governments  of  most  European  countries  were 
trying  to  substitute  a  metallic  for  a  paper  currency,  and  their  supply  of  gold 
and  silver  had  been  diminished  owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  South  America,  then  the  chief  sources  of  the  supply  of 

•  Hansard  (Ist  Ser.),  xxxix,  150. 

'  Ibid.  XXX,  85.     But  see  Tooke,  Hist,  of  Prices,  ii,  33,  34,  65.  117. 

•  Lauderdale,  The  Depreciation  of  Paper  Currency,  176-7,  etc. 

•  Lauderdale,  On  Currency  (1818),  20. 
"  Hansard  (Ist  Ser.),  xl,  201. 

*'  This  increase  brought  about  an  immense  amount  of  forgery  (Ibid,  xxxviii,  272). 
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these  metals.^2  France  was  negotiating  a  loan  in  London  for  about 
£5,000.000  sterling,  and  there  was  a  still  larger  loan  in  view.^*  Gold  was 
being  carried  abroad  to  pay  for  the  corn  imported  to  make  up  the  deficiencies 
of  the  last  two  harvests  here,  and  considerable  sums  were  sent  to  the  large 
number  of  English  residents  on  the  Continent,  including  the  officers  of  the 
English  army  in  France.  All  these  circumstances  made  a  heavy  and 
dangerous  drain  on  the  reserves  of  gold  in  this  country.  Under  the  notice  of 
October  1817  the  Bank  was  called  upon  to  pay  in  gold  a  sum  of  not  less  than 
£2,600,000^*  for  its  notes,  and  this  was  increased  by  January  1819  to 
£5,200,000.^^  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  gold  was  remitted  abroad,  and  it  was 
stated  that  of  £5,000,000  sterling  then  issued  by  the  French  mint  three- 
quarters  were  struck  from  English  coins.^^  There  was  hardly  an  European 
country  which  did  not  want  money,and  all  of  them  were  offering  higher  interest 
than  could  be  obtained  here.  Eussia  was  paying  10  to  15  per  cent.,  and  France 
and  America  were  offering  high  rates  ;  ^'^  the  English  capitalist  could  not 
therefore  be  expected  to  resist  the  temptation  of  sending  his  money  abroad 
notwithstanding  the  drain  of  gold  from  this  country  which  his  action 
entailed. 

Early  in  1819  committees  were  appointed  by  both  Houses  to  inquire 
into  the  question  of  the  resumption  of  cash  payments.  The  younger  Peel, 
(chairman  of  the  Commons  Committee),  then  only  thirty-one  years  old,  made 
a  preliminary  report  on  5  April  and  brought  in  a  Bill  to  restrain  the  Bank  of 
England  from  making  further  payments  in  cash.  He  maintained  that  the 
depletion  of  the  Bank's  gold  by  payments  ir;  cash  had  been  so  heavy  as  to 
become  a  danger  and  that  it  would  postpone  any  general  scheme  of  resump- 
tion. The  Bill  was  carried  through  the  Commons  and  passed  in  the  Lords  ^* 
on  the  following  day. 

Having  dealt  with  the  immediate  difficulty,  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament 
to  prepare  for  a  lasting  settlement  of  finance.  Lord  Liverpool  took  the 
country  into  his  confidence.  It  was  proper,  he  said,  to  take  a  full  view  of  our 
financial  situation,  and  the  country  v.'^as  entitled  to  say,  '  Do  not  take  half- 
'  measures,  make  the  inquiry  about  to  be  instituted  effectual  and  adopt  a 
'  general  and  permanent  system.' 

It  was  seen  that  to  adopt  a  scheme  of  immediate  cash  payments  would 
necessitate  the  collection  by  the  Bank  of  a  large  sum  of  gold.  This  would 
naturally  send  up  the  price  of  bullion  and  so  defeat  the  object  the  ministry 
had  in  view.  A  Bill  was  therefore  brought  into  Parliament  generally  known 
as  Peel's  Act,  which  was  based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee. 
By  this  Act  a  progressive  return  to  cash  payments  was  provided,  firstly  by 
payments  in  bullion  at  different  prices  and  at  several  successive  periods 
beginning  on  1  February  1820,  and  secondly  by  payments  in  cash  beginning 

12  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xli,  167.  ^''  Ibid,  xxxvii,  1230.  "  Ibid.  1232. 

"  Ibid,  xxxix,  1399.  "  Ibid,  xl,  152. 

1'  Ibid,  xxxix,  381.     As  to  these  foreign  loans,  see  further  in  Tooke,  Hist,  of  Prices  » 
ii,  94,  95. 

"  Ibid.  1422. 
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on  1  May  1823.^^  The  criticisms  of  the  government  policy  were  made  by 
such  financial  experts  as  Grenfell,  Brougham,  Lauderdale  and  others.  Like 
Robinson  on  the  question  of  tariffs,  Vansittart,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  felt  that  the  arguments  of  his  opponents  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  restriction  were  theoretically  right  but  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation  made  them  impracticable.  The  complaint  of  the  opposition  was 
that  the  ministry  had  permitted  the  Bank  of  England  to  obtain  too  great  an 
influence  over  their  policy.  Although  the  government  had  huge  deposits 
at  the  Bank  upon  which  no  interest  was  received,  they  were  from  time  to  time 
obtaining  loans  upon  which,  with  one  exception,  they  paid  interest  at  the 
rate  of  3  or  4  per  cent.  Consequently  the  country  was  paying  large  sums 
in  interest  for  the  use  of  its  own  money  besides  paying  the  Bank  for  the 
management  of  the  unredeemed  public  debt.^"  The  issue  of  notes  was  enor- 
mously profitable  to  the  Bank,  and  was  consequently  encouraged.^^ 
Although  this  increase  of  currency  facilitated  loans  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest,22  yet,  it  was  contended,  it  raised  the  prices  of  all  commodities, 
disturbed  the  value  of  all  property,  and  by  leading  to  inordinate  speculation 
and  over-trading  shook  the  commercial  credit  of  the  country.  The  Bank, 
becoming  alarmed  at  the  commercial  distress  which  followed,  hmited  its 
discounts  and  issues  of  paper  by  about  £3,000,000,  and  the  comitry  banks 
did  the  same  to  a  greater  degree.  Thus  money  lent  for  trade  speculations 
was  recalled  and  merchants  had  to  sell  at  a  loss.  Lord  Hamilton,^^  amongst 
others,  urged  the  reduction  of  paper  currency  before  any  resumption  of  cash 
payments  was  made,  but  instead  of  this  an  increased  amount  was  issued. 

The  same  charges  of  the  over-issue  of  notes  were  brought,  and  with 
more  apparent  justice,  against  the  country  banks.  By  the  law  as  it  then 
stood  there  was  no  restriction  on  the  issue  of  notes  of  one  or  two  pounds 
by  country  banks.  In  1818,  out  of  seven  hundred  country  banks  that  had 
existed  in  1814,  two  hundred  had  disappeared,  '  to  the  ruin  of  individuals 

*  and  whole  districts  and  to  the  general  injury  of  agriculture  and  commercial 

*  interests.'  To  guard  against  a  repetition  of  these  failures  it  was  proposed 
to  restrict  the  issue  of  notes  under  £5  after  July  1820  to  such  an  amount 
as  that  for  which  each  bank  could  deposit  double  the  value  in  stock  or 
Exchequer  bills.^*  As,  however,  it  was  considered  that  notes  of  country 
banks  were  exchangeable  for  and  liable  to  the  arrangement  made  for  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bill  was  withdrawn.^^ 

Another  financial  matter  which  required  immediate  attention  was  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  silver  currency.  There  was  not  a  shilling  in 
the  country  of  full  weight,  and  according  to  experiments  made  at  the  Mint 
in  1807 — and  there  had  been  little  alteration  since— the  intrinsic  value  of  the 

"  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xl,  170.     For  arguments  as  to  the  effect  of  Peel's  Act,  see  Tooke, 
Hist,  of  Prices,  ii,  95  ct  seq. 

"«  Hansard  (Ist  Ser.),  xxx,  661  ;  xxxii,  615  ;  xxxiii,  720. 

"  Ibid,  xxx,  661  ;  xxix,  1177.  "  Ibid,  xxxvi,  1361. 

"  Speech  by  Hamilton,  in  ibid,  xxxix,  86. 

**  Hansard  (Ist  Ser.),  xxxvii,  1232  ;  xxxviii,  191. 

"  Ibid,  xxxviii,  410. 
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average  shilling  was  but  sevenpence  and  that  of  the  sixpenny  piece  only 
threepence.  The  country  was  inundated  shortly  after  the  war^*  with 
French  coins  20  per  cent,  under  value,  and  a  quantity  of  counterfeit 
coin  2'  struck  at  Birmingham  was  also  in  circulation.  Owing  to  the  large 
sums  which  had  been  drawn,  particularly  by  the  expenditure  during  the 
three  years  before  1816  ^s  of  £142,000,000,  for  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Portugal 
and  Spain,  of  which  about  £42,000,000  only  were  in  paper,  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  money.  The  deficiency  was  mainly  felt  with  regard  to  silver 
coins ;  shopkeepers  either  had  to  give  credit  or  refuse  to  sell,  the  letter  carrier 
at  ^'dih.  had  to  give  credit  to  those  he  knew,  whilst  others  went  days  without 
their  letters  for  want  of  change  to  pay  for  them.^^  To  overcome  the  difficulty, 
first  the  Bank  of  England  and  then  local  banks  issued  silver  tokens  generally 
at  a  shghtly  higher  value  than  the  national  silver  currency,  and  as  these  did 
not  meet  the  demand,  silver  notes  or  shop  notes,  as  they  were  termed,  were 
issued  in  paper  by  local  tradesmen  and  others. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  1815  debates  were  raised  as  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  silver  circulating  medium,  and  its  depreciation  received  severe 
criticism.^  In  1 81 6  a  Bill  was  passed  whereby  gold  became  the  legal  standard 
of  value.  As  before  it  was  to  be  coined  free  of  charge,  while  silver,  instead 
of  being  coined  at  the  previous  rate  of  62  shilHngs  to  the  pound,  troy  weight, 
was  to  be  struck  at  the  rate  of  66  shiUings  to  the  pound,  four  of  which  66 
shillings  were  to  be  retained  as  *  seignorage '  for  the  mint  expenses.  In 
future,  silver  was  not  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  sums  exceeding  40s.^^  The 
terms  of  this  Act  raised  a  debate,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  took  a 
prominent  part,  on  the  doctrine  of  what  was  afterwards  called  bimetallism. 
Before  1797  both  gold  and  silver  were  equally  standard  metals  and  either 
could  be  carried  to  the  Bank  and  the  equivalent  in  weight  would  be  given 
in  money ,^2  although  in  1774  it  was  enacted  that  silver  coins  should  not  be 
a  legal  tender  for  more  than  £25.^'  Lord  Liverpool  maintained  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  more  valuable  standard  to  meet  the  magnitude  of  the 
transactions  of  the  country,^^  and  this  theory  has  continued  to  be  accepted. 
Silver  was  thus  gradually  ousted  from  its  position  as  a  standard  metal  in 
this  country,  and  excepting  Portugal  we  became,  and  remained,  the  only 
European  country  which  adopted  gold  as  its  sole  standard  metal  till  1871-3, 
when  Germany,  followed  by  the  Scandinavian  countries,  adopted  a  gold 
standard. 

The  new  coinage  was  issued  in  February  1817,  and  hberal  terms  were 
given  for  calling  in  the  old  currency .^^  No  difficulty  was  experienced  in^ 
issuing  the  new  money,  though  some  trouble  arose  in  the  following  year  in 
dealing  with  the  bank  tokens,  which,  though  not  a  part  of  the  legal  currency, 
were  circulated  by  government  sanction.     As  a  further  outcome  of  the  Act 

"  Hansard  (let  Ser.),  xxx,  89  ;  xxxiii,  1148,  1149.  *'  Ibid,  xxxiv,  239. 

**  Ibid,  xxxii,  84.  **  Lauderdale,  Further  Considerations,  App.  25. 

3"  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xxix,  1117  ;  xxxiii,  1148  ;  xxxiv,  239. 
3-  Stat.  66  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  68.  '"  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xxxviii,  191. 

33  Stat.  14  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  42.  34  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xxxviii,  177. 

35  Ibid,  xxxvii,  331,  710. 
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the  modem  sovereign  or  twenty -shilling  piece  of  standard  weight  of  gold  was 
issued  in  July  and  superseded  the  guinea. 

The  improvement  in  trade  lasted  but  a  very  short  time.  Edward 
Ellice,  member  for  Coventry,  said  it  had  been  created  by  the  chancellor's 
loans  from  the  Bank  and  his  excessive  issues  of  Exchequer  bills,  which  forced 
the  Bank  to  extend  their  issues  and  enabled  every  man  who  wished  to  extend 
his  dealings  to  have  any  command  of  money  he  pleased  at  a  reduced  rate 
of  interest.^®  The  first  intimation  of  a  renewed  depression  was  a  fresh 
agitation  for  increased  duties  on  imported  com,^'  for  which  petitions 
flowed  in  from  all  the  agricultural  districts.^  '  It  appears  to  me,'  said 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,^'*  '  the  agriculturists  do  not  know  or  will  not  consider 

*  the  temper  and  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  or  they  would  never  hazard 

*  the  further  exasperation  of  feelings  which  have  never  been  completely 

*  tranquillized  since  the  last  Com  Bill  was  passed.'  *°  Dickinson,  although  he 
believed  that  the  soil  of  the  country  could  produce  sufficient  com  for  the 
support  of  the  inhabitants  and  that  we  might  become  exporters  of  com, 
thought  that  the  discussion  of  the  matter  then  was  inexpedient.**  It  was 
the  general  opinion  of  the  House  that  the  last  Com  Act  had  given  the  agri- 
culturists all  they  could  expect  in  the  way  of  legislation,  and  so  the  matter 
for  the  time  dropped. 

But  the  more  serious  depression  was  among  the  manufacturers.  The 
same  misfortune  which  had  befallen  the  country  after  the  peace  again 
happened,  the  markets  of  Europe  and  America  were  glutted  with  British 
goods  manufactured  with  borrowed  capital.  The  scarcity  of  money  abroad 
made  sales  difficult  and  necessitated  long  credits,  and  those  who  had  lent 
money  to  the  merchants,  being  uneasy,  now  called  for  it  again  and  compelled 
the  merchants  to  realize  at  a  loss.*-  Hence  the  continuation  of  the  distress 
among  the  factory  operatives. 

While  Parliament  had  been  discussing  remedial  measures  in  a  somewhat 
academic  manner  the  discontent  in  the  country  was  coming  to  a  head.  On 
22  November,  1819,  Parliament  was  hurriedly  called  together  for  an 
unexpected  autumn  session  to  deal  with  the  seditious  movements  reported 
from  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  Prince  Regent  in  bis  opening  speech 
said  that  proceedings  were  taking  place  '  incompatible  with  the  public 
tranquillity  and  the  peaceful  habits  of  the  industrious  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  a  spirit  is  now  fully  manifested  utterly  hostile  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Kingdom  and  aiming  not  only  at  the  change  of  those  political  institu- 
tions which  have  hitherto  constituted  the  pride  and  security  of  this  country, 
but  at  the  subversion  of  the  rights  of  property  and  of  all  order  in  Society.'  *^ 

From  the  papers  laid  before  both  Houses  and  the  debates  upon  them  it 
appears  that  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  was  very  severe,  and 
distress  led  to  sedition.     The  poor  weavers  of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Paisley 

»«  Hansard  (Ist  Ser.),  sxxix,  381.  *"  Ibid,  xxxix,  444. 

"  Ibid.  "  Ibid.  709. 

s«  Ibid.  439,444,  607,  658,  etc.  "  Speech  by  Ellice  in  ibid,  xxxix,  J^Sl, 

3»  Ibid.  x\,  997.  "  Hansard  (1st  Sen),  xli,  1. 
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and  other  districts,  with  wages  varying  from  2s.  6^.  to  5s.  a  week  and  the 
miseries  of  an  early  winter  accompanied  by  hunger  and  cold  before  them, 
were  easily  led  by  the  plausible  appeals  of  agitators.  Although  the  ostensible 
demands  of  the  operatives  were  reform  in  Parliament  and  the  better 
representation  of  the  people,  their  methods  of  bringing  their  demands  into 
prominent  notice  were  undoubtedly  seditious  and  liable  to  bring  about 
disorders.  The  places  principally  concerned  were  the  manufacturing  towns 
of  Lancashire,  the  West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire  and  Scotland,  with  a  main 
centre  of  disaffection  at  Manchester.**    Weekly  meetings  were  held  by  the 

*  Eadical  Eeformers,'  as  they  were  termed,  throughout  the  manufacturing 
towns.     The  magistrates  of  Lancashire  complained  that  at  these  meetings 

*  the  disaffected  and  ill-disposed  lose  no  opportunity  of  instilling  the  worst 
'  principles  into  the  unhappy  sufferers.'  Although  they  applauded  the 
hitherto  peaceable  demeanour  of  many  of  the  labouring  classes,  yet,  '  urged 
'  on  by  the  harangues  of  a  few  desperate  demagogues,  we  anticipate  at  no 
'  distant  period,  a  general  rising,'  and,  as  the  magistrates  possessed  no  power 
to  prevent  the  meetings,  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  stop  the  constant 
dissemination  of  seditious  doctrines.*^  A  great  meeting  was  arranged  to  take 
place  at  St.  Peters  Field,  Manchester,  on  16  August,  1819,  for  the  purpose  of 
petitioning  Parliament  for  reform.  The  number  attending  is  estimated  by 
some  as  80,000,  who  assembled  with  flags  and  banners  bearing  such  inscrip- 
tions as  '  Equal  Eepresentation  or  Death,' '  No  Corn  Laws.'  In  an  attempt  to 
arrest  some  of  the  speakers  there  was  a  colHsion  between  some  troops  and  the 
crowd,  and  in  the  panic  which  ensued  eight  people  were  killed  and  about  400 
wounded.  This  was  the  '  Manchester  Massacre,'  or  '  Peterloo,'  made  famous 
by  Carlyle.*®  Other  smaller  riots  occurred  elsewhere,  and  many  parts  of  the 
country  were  in  a  disturbed  condition. 

The  present  state  of  things,  said  Baring,  must  be  got  rid  of.  It  was 
impossible  that  capital  would  remain  in  the  country  if  these  tumults  con- 
tinued ;  indeed,  a  sort  of  panic  had  seized  the  pubHc  mind,  there  was  a  general 
sauve  qui  pent  amidst  monied  men,  each  endeavouring  to  outrun  the  other 
in  removing  capital  from  the  kingdom.  The  alarm  could  be  dissipated  only 
by  the  lower  classes  becoming  satisfied  that  it  was  not  to  their  interest  to 
pursue  their  visionary  schemes.*'  Wilberforce  pointed  to  the  fate  of  Venice 
and  the  Hanse  towns,  which  showed  that  commercial  prosperity  and  credit 
could  not  co-exist  with  alarm  as  to  the  security  of  property.*^  At  Man- 
chester, Lord  Grenville  told  the  House,  '  individuals  are  retiring,  capitals 
are  withdrawn  and  establishments  about  to  be  transferred  from  that 
scene  of  disturbance  and  alarm.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  commerce  to  flourish  only  under  the  shelter  and  protection 
of  law,  its  blossoms  will  never  expand  themselves,  much  less  will  it  mature 
its  fruits,  except  in  secure  and  undisturbed  tranquillity.'*^    The  Earl  of 

*'  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xli,  378.  ^^  jn^.  230. 

^°  Past  and  Present  (1843),  Bk.  i,  chap.  iii.     See  long  discussions  on  these  riots  in 
Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xli. 

*'  Hansard  (1st  Ser.),  xli,  335,  906.  *«  Ibid.  912.  *»  Ibid.  476. 
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Liverpool  instanced  the  United  States  as  a  country  where  all  that  the  rioters 
desired  existed,  and  yet  distress  was  as  great  there  as  it  was  here.  He 
attributed  the  present  troubles  to  the  rapid  increase  of  population  and  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  which  bad  a  tendency  to  produce  a  glut  in  the 
market.^ 

The  distress  in  Scotland  Bennet  thought  had  been  largely  augmented 
by  the  influx  of  Irish,  who,  driven  by  poverty  at  home,  sought  to  better 
their  situation  by  emigration  to  Scotland.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow 
the  people  had  been  forced  to  carry  their  furniture  and  clothes  to  the  pa"wn- 
brokers.  The '  people  were  not  merely  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  distress,  these 
*  were  idle  terms,  they  were  in  a  state  of  famine,  in  a  state  of  starvation.'  In 
Lancashire,  about  Salford  and  Manchester,  where  the  population  was  solely 
employed  in  manufactures,  many  villages  had  grown  up  to  large  towns,  and 
the  gentry  being  dispersed  the  people  were  left  under  the  authority  of  men  who 
had  little  interest  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  locahty.  Consequently,  there 
did  not  exist  that  union  between  the  magistrates  and  the  people  which 
was  essential  to  the  due  execution  of  the  law.  Politically  the  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  Jacobites,  while  among  the  people  there  was  one  union 
of  men  calling  themselves  Eadicals  and  another  formidable  union  of  persons 
calling  themselves  Orangemen.^^  Bennet  was  not  alone  in  what  he  said 
about  the  want  of  resident  gentry.  To  alleviate  the  distress  he  recom- 
mended emigration  to  our  colonies,  for  there  were  too  many  workers  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time.^^  ^  j^^g  debate  on  the  state  of  the  Scotch 
manufacturing  districts  was  opened  by  Maxwell.  At  Renfrew  the  manu- 
facturing population  were  wholly  unable  to  support  themselves,  and  like  other 
places  in  Scotland  there  were  no  poor  rates.  A  large  sum  had  been  sub- 
scribed for  relief  works,  such  as  road  making,  but  that  was  now  exhausted 
and  another  fund  necessary.  Eealizing  the  inadequacy  of  private  subscrip- 
tions the  government  promised  to  supply  money  for  rehef  works  if  security 
could  be  given  for  repayment.^^ 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  feeling  of  unrest  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  land  the  long  and  eventful  reign  of  George  III  came  to  an  end.  The 
old  and  insane  king  had  practically  taken  no  part  in  public  affairs  for  ten 
years,  so  that  the  promotion  of  George  IV  from  regent  to  king  made  but 
slight  alteration  in  the  policy  or  ministry  of  the  country. 

so  Hansard  (1st  Ser,),  xli,  497. 

^1  Speeches  by  Phillipps  and  Stuart  Wortley  in  Hansard  (Ist  Ser.),  xli,  914-16. 

"  lUd.  890.  etc. 

^8  Ihid.  1217. 


CHAPTER  III 

OOMMERGIAL   REFORM 
(1820  to  1830) 

IN  the  state  of  affairs  as  they  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  the  teaching  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  that  all  government  should 
tend  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  and  that  every 
possible  liberty  should  be  allowed  to  the  individual,  made  a  special  appeal 
to  thinking  men.^  Bentham's  teaching  had  a  very  strong  influence  on 
Peel,  Huskisson,  Canning,  and  other  statesmen.  They  adopted  a  practical, 
common-sense  view  of  the  doctrine  of  individualism,  better  suited  to  the 
time  than  the  more  purely  academic  individualism  of  Bentham's  immediate 
followers — the  Philosophic  Radicals,  represented  in  Parhament  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  Hobhouse  and  Joseph  Hume. 

The  ministry,  however,  was  composed  of  older  statesmen  who  were  not 
prepared  to  relinquish  the  old  system.,  which  had  been  founded  on  the 
idea  that  our  political  and  legal  methods  were  the  best  that  could  be  devised 
by  the  wit  of  man.  They  refused  to  exchange  such  a  system  for  one  which 
aimed  at  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  follow  his  own  interests  in  the  way  which  seemed  best  to  him.^  Bentham's 
philosophy,  expounded  and  popularized  by  James  Mill,  was  fast  gaining 
ground  in  the  country.  Robert  Peel,  writing  in  1820  to  John  Croker,  the 
essayist,  asked,  *  Do  you  not  think  that  the  tone  of  England  is  more  liberal 
'  than  the  pohcy  of  the  government  ?  '  and  again, '  Public  opinion  is  growing 
'  too  large  for  the  channels  it  has  been  accustomed  to  run  through.'  ^  Lord 
Liverpool  was  himself  a  convert  to  more  liberal  views,*  but  with  such  Tories 
of  the  old  school  as  Eldon,  Sidmouth,  and  Londonderry  in  the  cabinet 
progress  was  impracticable. 

In  1822  Lord  Sidmouth  resigned  from  the  Home  Ofl&ce  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  younger  Peel.    In  August  Lord  Londonderry  died  by  his  own  hand, 

^  Sidney  Webb  has  summed  up  the  principles  which  guided  the  Individualista  in 
dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  social  life  :  '  that  the  best  government  is  that  which  governs 
least ;  that  the  utmost  possible  scope  shovild  be  allowed  to  untrammelled  individual 
enterprise  ;  that  open  competition  and  complete  freedom  from  legal  restrictions  furnish 
the  best  guarantees  of  a  healthy  industrial  community  ;  that  the  desired  end  of  equality 
of  opportunity  can  be  ultimately  reached  by  allowing  to  each  person  the  complete  ownership 
of  any  riches  he  may  become  possessed  of  ;  and  that  the  best  possible  social  state  will 
result  from  each  individual  pursuing  his  own  interest  in  the  way  he  thinks  best  '  {Problems 
of  Modern  Industry,  232). 

^  Dicey,  Law  and  Opinion,  p.  145,  170. 

*  Did.  Nat.  Biog.,  Sir  Robert  Peel  (1788-1850). 

*  Thomas  Tooke  states  that  Lord  Liverpool  in  1820  received  a  deputation  in  favour  of 
free  trade  in  a  very  sympathetic  way  and  concurred  with  all  the  principles  of  it ;  '  if  I  had 
to  legislate  for  the  country  de  novo,  these  are  the  principles  on  which  I  should  act '  (Tooke, 
Hist,  of  Prices,  vi,  331). 
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and  a  reconstruction  of  the  ministry  became  necessary.  Vansittart  accepted 
a  peerage,  and  the  ofi&ce  of  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  given  to 
Hon.  Frederick  Robinson  ;  George  Canning  succeeded  Lord  Londonderry  as 
foreign  secretary  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  while  WilUam 
Huskisson  became  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Canning,  Huskisson 
and  Peel  all  belonged  to  and  thoroughly  understood  the  middle  classes, 
and  their  admission  to  the  ministry  began  a  new  era,  which  led  to  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832  and  to  the  accession  of  those  classes  to  political  power. 

Bentham  and  his  disciples.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, had  for  many  years  advocated  a  thorough  scheme  of  law  reform,  more 
especially  of  the  criminal  code.    A  Tory  government,  swayed  by  the  opti- 
mistic theories  of  Blackstone,  gave  the  reformers  no  countenance,   but 
Peel  took  the  matter  up  and  his  administration  of  the  Home  Ofl&ce  from 
1822  to   1827  was  marked  by  the  mitigation  and  consohdation  ot  the 
criminal  code  and  other  reforms.^     Meanwhile    Canning    devoted    him- 
self to  cutting  England  free  from  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  had  been 
established  by  the  chief  continental  powers  in  1815  to  '  govern  Europe 
'  on  Christian  principles,'  as  they  claimed,  but  in  reality  to  put  down 
democracy.    Huskisson    and    Robinson,    with    the    full    concurrence    and 
approval  of  Lord  Liverpool,  set  to  work  to  free  British  commerce  and 
navigation    from    the    ancient    restrictions    which    fettered    them.     Their 
purpose  was  to  place  England  in  the  van  of  commercial  and  industrial 
progress  and  to  make  her  the  mart  of  the  world.     They  beheved  it  would  be 
possible  to  give  foreign  states  a  practical  demonstration  that  a  liberal  policy 
is  the  best  policy  and  leads  to  national  wealth,  and  would  if  adopted  by  all 
states  lead  to  national  good  fellowship.     They  did  not,  however,  advocate 
absolute  free  trade,  as  they  believed  some  protection  was  necessary  owing 
to  the  heavy  burdens  on  the  English  producer.    Their  hopes  were  well 
stated  later  by  the  free  trader,  Sir  William  Molesworth,  who  gave  as  his 
reason  for  desiring  an  immediate  repeal  of   the  Corn  Laws  *  that  such  an 
alteration  in  our  commercial  system  would  almost  instantaneously  be  followed 
by  a  removal  of  all  other  restrictions  on  trade  :  and  so  powerful  would  be 
the  moral  effect   on   public  opinion   throughout   the  world,  if  this,   the 
wealthiest,  the  most  commercial  and  manufacturing  country  on  the  earth, 
were  to  open  its  ports  and  to  declare  itself  in  favour  of  free  trade,  .  .  . 
that  few  civilized  nations  would  be  able  long  to  abstain  from  imitating  the 
example  of  England.     Then  by  the  gradual  operation  of  those  laws  of  human 
nature,  in  virtue  of  which  men  desire  to  buy  at  the  cheapest  and  sell  at 
the  dearest  market,  each  nation  would  take  to  itself  that  share  in  the  general 
production  for  which  it  is  best  adapted  by  the  nature  of  its  soil  and  the 
genius  of  its  inhabitants.     CiviHzed  nations,  instead  of  being  separated  as 
now  by  commercial  restrictions,  would  form  one  vast  social  system  cemented 
together  by  similar  wants,  by  interests  closely  interwoven  and  by  mutual 
dependence  upon  one  another.     The  extended  intercourse  thence  arising, 
facihtated  by  daily  improvements  in  the  means  of  conveyance,  would  soon 
obliterate  those  noxious  jealousies  and  hateful  national  antipathies,  the 

•  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.     See  also  Dicey,  op.  cit.  62. 
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fertile  sources  of  wars  and  their  attendant  evils,  to  which  may  mainly  be 
attributed  the  slow  moral  and  social  improvement  of  mankind.'  ^ 

Huskisson  and  his  colleagues  also  believed  that  increased  commercial 
prosperity  must  eventually  lead  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual.  They 
adopted  the  reciprocity  system  with  the  view  of  bringing  other  nations 
into  the  scheme,  and  also  by  way  of  propitiating  the  '  practical '  men  who 
desired  a  quid  pro  quo  for  every  concession  made  by  England.  Two  bars 
to  the  success  of  their  plan  were  a  possible  loss  of  revenue  and  vested 
interests.  The  first  necessitated  delay  and  very  gradual  methods.  Vested 
interest  was  represented  by  landowners,  shipowners,  and  West  India  planters. 
These  were  too  strongly  organized  to  be  disregarded,  and  long  prevented  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  timber  duties.  The  effect  on  foreigners 
of  the  retention  of  these  duties  was  to  prevent  belief  in  England's  sincerity 
and  to  encourage  the  belief  that  her  prosperity  was  due  to  the  old  restrictive 
methods  rather  than  to  the  new  commercial  system. 

The  early  months  of  the  reign  of  George  IV  were  a  time  of  great  and 
general  distress,  and  in  spite  of  the  dread  of  interference  by  the  legislature 
the  attention  of  Parliament  was  largely  occupied  with  measures  for  allevia- 
tion. Distress  had  been  aggravated  by  the  riots  and  disturbances  of  1819  ; 
but  as  tranquillity  returned  trade  gradually  recovered,  and  by  1822  commercial 
credit  and  confidence  had  been  restored.  This  process  was  accelerated  by 
the  revival  of  trade  in  America  and  by  the  gradual  return  of  commerce  and 
capital  to  the  natural  channels  from  which  they  had  been  diverted  by  war. 
The  revival  of  agriculture  was,  however,  less  rapid.  The  increased  rents 
which  had  prevailed  during  the  war  were  generally  continued  after  the 
passing  of  the  Corn  Laws  of  1815.  Expectations  of  continued  high  prices 
were  followed  by  an  extension  of  tillage  and  increased  production,  and  the 
country  rapidly  advanced  to  a  state  when  the  produce  exceeded  the  consump- 
tion, while  the  price  of  wheat  steadily  fell.  Abundant  harvests  in  1819  and 
1820  combined  with  large  importations  from  Ireland  caused  a  glut,  which 
could  find  no  vent  in  exportation,  since  the  markets  of  Europe  were  equally 
overstocked.'  The  necessities  of  the  farmers  combined  with  an  abundant 
crop  of  inferior  corn  in  1821  made  it  imperative  for  them  to  dispose  of  their 
stocks  at  almost  any  price,  and  the  abnormal  amount  of  wheat  brought  to 
market  between  November  1821  and  March  1822  still  further  depressed 
prices.^  Two  expedients  were  suggested  to  meet  this  difficulty.  The  first 
was  the  apphcation  of  Exchequer  bills  to  purchasing  and  storing  a  portion 
of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom.^  This  plan,  however,  was  aban- 
doned on  the  ground  that  it  was  better  to  leave  supply  to  adjust  itself  to 
demand,  and  that  there  were  objections  to  making  government  a  dealer  in 
com,  and  a  danger  in  creating  such  a  precedent.    The  second  plan  was  to 

*  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xlvi,  462. 

'  Ibid.  (New  Ser.),  vi,  422-6.  *  Report  of  Committee  on  Agriculture,  1821. 

*  In  1620  the  King's  Council  '  wrote  letters  into  every  shire,  and  some  say  to  every 
market  town,  to  provide  a  granary  or  storehouse,  with  stock  to  buy  corn  and  keep  it  for  a 
dear  year  '  (Prothero,  Engl.  Farming  Past  and  Present,  257). 
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offer  facility  and  encouragement  to  individuals  to  deposit  part  of  their  stock 
in  warehouses  and  wait  until  better  prices  were  offered,  the  government 
confining  its  action  to  making  advances  on  the  com  so  deposited.^"  This 
scheme,  too,  was  abandoned,  as  it  was  beUeved  that  inferior  com  only  would 
be  stored  and  that  small  farmers,  who  most  needed  help,  had  already  disposed 
of  their  stocks. ^^ 

Various  panaceas  for  the  distress  were  advocated.  The  most  popular 
were  parliamentary  reform,  abolition  of  tithes,  reduction  of  taxation,  aboli- 
tion of  sinecures  and  unmeiited  pensions,  a  depreciation  of  the  currency  and 
a  forcible  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  national  debt.  '  The  last  project 
'  was  spoken  of  with  a  complacency  and  Hstened  to  with  a  toleration  which 
'  a  few  years  before  would  have  been  incredible.'  ^2  When  this  suggestion 
found  its  way,  at  the  instigation  of  Cobbett,  into  a  petition  from  the  county 
of  Kent  ^^  Lord  Londonderry  recommended  the  reception  of  the  petition, 
since  he  thought  *  it  would  be  highly  useful  that  this  petition  should  remain 
'  on  the  records  of  Parliament  to  warn  other  counties  against  being  betrayed 
'  into  the  avowal  of  principles  so  disgraceful  to  themselves  and  so  calculated 
*  to  bring  ruin  on  the  country.'  ^* 

Huskisson  reminded  the  House  that  the  same  remedies  had  been  de- 
manded by  the  manufacturing  population  in  the  period  of  distress  which 
followed  the  peace  ^^ :  '  What,  in  those  perilous  times  which  followed  so 
rapidly  upon  the  restoration  of  peace,  was  the  language  of  the  same  men  who 
had  so  steadily  and  systematically  foretold  the  defeat  and  humihation  of 
our  arms,  during  the  whole  progress  of  the  war  ?  The  trade  of  foreign  pro- 
phecy was  fortunately  at  an  end,  but,  faithful  to  their  vocation,  they  entered 
upon  the  new  field  opened  to  them  by  our  domestic  difficulties.  These 
difficulties,  we  were  told,  were  the  necessary  consequences  of  taxation  and 
high  prices — that  we  had  saved  Europe,  that  we  had  acquired  mihtary 
glory  indeed,  but  that  the  price  had  been  the  rain  of  England — that  in  this 
country  the  expense  of  Uving  was  so  great  we  could  no  longer  manufacture 
or  navigate  in  competition  with  other  nations — that  our  manufacturing  and 
trading  capitals  would  seek  employment  in  the  less-burdened  countries — that 
the  middle  classes  would  migrate  to  live  cheaper  and  better  abroad,  and  that 
the  bulk  of  our  industrial  population  would  in  consequence  be  left  destitute 
from  want  of  employment.  The  manufacturing  population,  assured  by  these 
prophets  of  misfortune  that  their  then  misery  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
still  greater  privations  which  awaited  them,  were  further  told  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  public  debt  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  evils  under  which 
they  laboured — that  this  debt  was  the  creature  of  a  corrupt  ParUament, 
and  that  the  alternative  was,  on  the  one  hand  ruin  and  starvation,  or  on  the 
other  the  annihilation  of  the  "  pretended  national  debt  "  and  a  radical 
reform  of  the  House  of  Commons.  These  were  the  only  remedies  at 
that  time ;  they  are  the  only  remedies  of  the  same  class  of  pohticians 
for    our    agricultural    difficulties    at    the    present    moment.'  ^*      Baring, 

"  Rep.  of  Committee  on  Agric.,  1821  ;  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  vii,  154-6. 

"  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  vii,  361-3.  "  Ibid.  1081. 

"  Ann.  Beg.  1822,  p.  2.  "  See  p.  34. 

"  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  vii,  1079.  "  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  vi,  419-20. 
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Western,  and  Matthias  Attwood,  member  for  Callington,  were  the  principal 
representatives  in  Parliajment  of  those  who  called  for  a  depreciation  of 
the  currency,"  Attwood  urging  that  the  standard  given  to  the  country  by 
Peel's  Bill  was  a  wrong  standard,  for  it  was  *  the  standard  of  one  period  with 
'  the  engagements  of  another.'  ^^  Huskisson  replied  that  depreciation  was 
'  the  wretched  but  antiquated  resource  of  barbarous  ignorance  and  arbitrary 

*  power,  only  known  among  civilized  communities  as  the  last  mark  of  a 

*  nation's  weakness  and  degradation.'  i'-* 

The  Whigs,  led  by  Lord  Althorp,  Henry  Brougham  and  Joseph  Hume, 
urged  the  aboHtion  of  the  sinking  fund  and  the  application  of  all  surplus 
revenue  to  the  reduction  of  direct  taxation.'-^"  To  this  the  government  was 
firmly  opposed,  but  some  slight  reductions  in  official  salaries  and  smecures 
and  certain  financial  schemes  carried  out  in  1822  enabled  it  to  reduce  the 
malt  tax  by  Is.  a  bui^hel  and  to  repeal  part  of  the  salt  tax,  the  leather  tax 
and  the  window  and  hearth  tax  m  L-eland.  The  repeal  of  the  agricultural 
horse  tax,  always  unpopular  on  account  of  its  unfair  incidence,  had  been 
carried  against  the  government  in  1821.21  By  the  spring  of  1823  agricultural 
distress  had  been  alleviated  to  such  an  extent  that  in  June  Sir  Thomas 
Lethbridge  withdrew  an  intended  motion  on  the  subject,"^  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  no  longer  necessary. 

The  depressed  state  of  trade  had  directed  attention  both  inside 
and  outside  Parliament  to  the  mercantile  system  of  the  country.-^  The 
subject  had  been  previously  agitated  by  Brougham  and  others,  but  in  1820 
pubUc  interest  was  aroused  by  a  petition,  drawn  up  by  Thomas  Tooke,  from 
certain  merchants  of  London,  followed  by  other  petitions  from  Glasgow, 
Manchester  and  Liverpool.-* 

The  London  petition  set  forth  that  freedom  from  restraint  is  calculated 
to  give  the  utmost  extension  to  foreign  trade  and  the  best  direction  to  the 
capital  and  industry  of  the  country.  That  the  maxim  of  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the  dearest,  which  regulates  every  merchant 
in  his  individual  dealings,  is  strictly  applicable  as  the  best  rule  for  the  trade 
of  the  whole  nation.  That  a  policy  founded  on  these  principles  would  render 
the  commerce  of  the  world  an  interchange  of  mutual  advantages  and  diffuse 
an  increase  of  wealth  and  enjoyment  among  the  inhabitants  of  each  state. 
That,  unfortunately,  a  policy  the  very  reverse  of  this  has  been  and  is  more  or 
less  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the  government  of  this  and  of  every  other 
country,  each  trying  to  exclude  the  production  of  other  countries  with  the 
specious  and  well-meant  design  of  encouraging  its  own  productions,,  thus 
inflicting  on  consumers  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  privations  in  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  commodities,  and  rendering  what  ought  to  be  the 

^^  The  alternative  of  an  unlimited  and  irredeemable  compulsory  paper  currency  was 
not  considered  in  Parliament,  though  it  was  now  and  again  suggested  by  some  wild  projector 
(Tooke,  op.  cit.  u,  106). 

"  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  v,  97  et  seq.  i*  Ibid,  vii,  907-8. 

"o  See  Lord  Althorp's  motion,  21  Feb.  1822,  in  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  vi,  558. 

"  Stat.  3  Geo.  IV,  cap.  18,  30,  54,  82,  83  ;   Stat.  2  Geo.  IV,  cap.  20. 

"  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  ix,  609.         "  Ibid,  vi,  422.         "  Ibid,  i,  165,  424,  478,  748. 
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source  of  mutual  benefit  and  of  harmony  among  states  a  constantly  recurring 
occasion  of  jealousy  and  hostility.  That  the  prevailing  prejudices  in  favour 
of  the  protective  or  restrictive  system  may  be  traced  to  the  erroneous  sup- 
position that  every  importation  of  foreign  commodities  occasions  a  diminu- 
tion or  discouragement  of  our  own  productions  to  the  same  extent,  whereas 
it  may  be  clearly  shown  that  although  the  particular  description  of  produc- 
tion which  could  not  stand  against  unrestrained  foreign  competition  would 
be  discouraged,  yet,  as  no  importation  could  be  long  continued  without  a 
corresponding  exportation,  there  would  be  an  encouragement  for  the  purpose 
of  that  exportation  of  some  other  production  to  which  our  situation  might  be 
better  suited,  thus  affording  at  least  an  equal,  probably  a  greater,  and  certainly 
a  more  beneficial  employment  to  our  own  capital  and  labour.  That  of  the 
prohibitive  and  protective  duties  of  our  code,  which  all  operate  as  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  community,  few  ultimately  benefit  the  class  in  whose  favour  they 
were  instituted.  That  the  artificial  protection  of  one  branch  of  commerce 
is  often  set  up  as  a  ground  of  claim  to  protection  by  other  branches.  That 
an  investigation  of  the  system  is  now  peculiarly  called  for,  as  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  present  distress  is  aggravated  by  it.  That  a  declara- 
tion against  the  anti-commercial  principles  of  our  restrictive  system  is  of 
the  more  importance  at  the  present  juncture  inasmuch  as  in  several  instances 
of  recent  occurrence  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  foreign  states 
have  assailed  their  respective  governments  with  applications  for  further 
protection,  urging  the  authority  and  example  of  this  country,  against  which 
they  are  almost  exclusively  directed,  as  a  sanction  for  the  policy  of  such 
measures,  therefore  they  insist  upon  oui  superiority  in  capital  and  machinery 
as  we  do  upon  their  comparative  exemption  from  taxation,  and  w^th  equal 
foundation.  That  nothing  could  tend  to  counteract  the  commercial  hostility 
of  foreign  states  more  than  the  adoption  of  a  more  enlightened  and  con- 
ciliatory policy  on  the  part  of  this  country.  That  although  as  a  matter  of 
mere  diplomacy  it  may  sometimes  answer  to  hold  out  the  removal  of  pro- 
hibitions or  duties  as  depending  on  corresponding  concessions  by  other  states 
in  our  favour,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  maintain  our  restrictions  in 
cases  where  the  desired  concessions  cannot  be  obtamed.  Our  restrictions 
would  not  be  the  less  prejudicial  to  our  own  capital  and  industry,  because 
other  governments  persisted  in  preserving  impohtic  regulations.  That  inde- 
pendent of  the  direct  benefit  to  be  derived  by  this  country  on  every  such 
relaxation  a  great  incidental  object  would  be  gained  by  the  recognition  of 
a  sound  principle  or  standard  to  which  all  subsequent  arrangements  might 
bo  referred,  and  by  the  salutary  influence  which  a  promulgation  of  such  just 
views  could  not  fail  to  have  on  the  policy  of  the  State.  That  in  desiring  every 
possible  relaxation  of  the  system  the  petitioners  have  in  view  not  such  parts  of 
it  as  are  connected  with  the  public  revenues,  but  those  duties  which  are  merely 
protective.  The  petitioners  prayed  that  the  House  would  adopt  such  measures 
as  might  be  calculated  to  give  greater  freedom  to  foreign  commerce.-^ 

"  Petition  printed  in  Ann.  Reg.  1820,  pt.  ii,  770. 
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Alexander  Baring  in  presenting  the  petition  said  that  the  time  had  now 
come  when  we  should  abandon  the  fallacious  doctrine  that  the  country- 
ought  to  subsist  on  its  own  produce.  '  It  was  one  of  the  wise  dispensations 
'  of  Providence  to  give  to  different  parts  of  the  world  different  climates  and 
*  different  advantages,  probably  with  the  great  moral  purpose  of  bringing 
'  human  beings  together  for  the  mutual  relief  of  their  wants.'  ^^ 

Committees  were  appointed  in  both  Houses  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration.  Lord  Lansdowne  in  moving  for  the  Committee  in  the  House 
of  Lords  admitted  that  they  would  have  much  prejudice  to  contend  with 
in  the  course  of  their  inquiry  and  many  interests  to  consider  in  connexion 
with  the  question  of  foreign  commerce.  Two  things  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  :  first,  the  necessity  of  raising  a  large  revenue,  and,  secondly, 
the  justice  and  expediency  of  consulting  those  interests  which  were  vested  in 
our  existing  trade,  on  the  faith  of  the  continuance  of  the  regulations  under 
which  it  was  now  carried  on,  but  these  considerations  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  prevent  changes  which  higher  interests  and  a  wiser  policy  demanded. 
He  thought  there  should  be  no  prohibition  or  prohibitory  duties,  that  the 
Navigation  Laws  might  be  relaxed,  the  warehousing  system  encouraged, 
the  duties  on  Baltic  timber  and  on  French  wines  reduced,  the  prohibitions 
on  silk  removed  and  the  trade  with  India  and  South  America  opened  up.^'' 

Lord  Liverpool,  in  his  reply,  expressed  sympathy  with  the  principle 
of  all  Lord  Lansdowne's  suggestions,  but  pointed  out  the  difficulties  with 
which  all  were  surrounded.  '  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  of  what  would  have 
been  the  great  advantages  to  the  civilized  world  if  the  system  of  unrestricted 
trade  had  been  acted  upon  by  every  nation  from  the  earliest  period  of  its 
commercial  intercourse  with  its  neighbours.  We  are  now  in  a  situation  in 
which  it  is  impossible  for  us,  or  for  any  country  in  the  world  but  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  act  unreservedly  on  that  principle.  The  commercial 
regulations  of  the  European  world  have  been  long  established  and  cannot  be 
suddenly  departed  from.  .  .  .  Let  us  look  to  our  absolute  prohibition 
of  the  importation  of  a  great  part  of  foreign  agricultural  produce  and  our 
heavy  restrictions  on  the  remainder.  Let  us  look  to  our  own  laws ;  to  our 
laws  respecting  the  importation  of  cattle  ;  to  our  laws  regarding  the  ex- 
portation and  importation  of  wool :  in  short,  to  all  the  laws  for  the  protection 
of  our  own  agricultural  interest.  Under  the  operation  of  these  laws  we 
cannot  go  to  foreign  countries  on  the  principle  of  reciprocal  advantage.  We 
will  not  receive  their  corn  or  their  cattle.  With  the  exception  of  wine  and 
some  other  articles  we  will  not  take  what  they  most  wish  to  give  us.  With 
what  propriety  may  not  those  countries  say  to  us,  "  If  you  talk  so  big  of  the 
advantage  of  free  commerce,  if  you  value  so  highly  the  doctrines  of  your 
Adam  Smith,  show  your  sincerity  and  your  justice  by  the  establishment  of  a 
reciprocal  intercourse.  Admit  our  agricultural  produce  and  we  will  admit 
your  manufactures."  Your  lordships  know  it  would  be  impossible  to  accede 
to  such  a  proposition.  We  have  risen  to  our  present  greatness  under  a 
different  system.  Some  suppose  that  we  have  risen  in  consequence  of  that 
system,  others,  of  whom  I  am  one,  believe  we  have  risen  in  spite  of  that 


"  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  i,  165. 


"  Ibid,  i,  546  et  seq. 
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system.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  with  our  debt  and  taxation  we  can 
suddenly  adopt  the  system  of  free  trade.'  ^ 

Eventually,  however,  the  pohcy  embodied  in  the  petition  of  the  London 
merchants,  qualified  by  considerations  of  expediency,  was  adopted  by  the 
govemment.2» 

The  Commons  Committee  numbered  among  its  members  Frederick 
Robinson,  President,  and  Wallace,  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
William  Huskisson,  who  as  yet  was  not  in  the  ministry,  and  it  was  mainly 
due  to  their  efforts  that  effect  was  given  to  the  policy  outlined  in  the  Report. 
This  Report  recommended  the  abolition  of  many  of  the  existing  restrictions 
on  trade  and  of  all  monopohes.  '  The  skill,  enterprise  and  capital  of  British 
manufacturers  and  merchants  require  only  an  open  and  equal  field  for 
exertion,  and  the  most  valuable  boon  which  can  be  conferred  on  them  is  as 
unlimited  a  freedom  from  all  interference  as  may  be  compatible  vnth  what 
is  due  to  private  vested  interests  that  have  gro^m  up  under  the  existing 
system,  and  those  more  important  considerations  with  which  the  safety 
and  pohtical  power  of  the  country  are  intimately  connected.'  ^°  The  com- 
mercial restrictions  fell  under  three  classes  :  first,  those  intended  for  the 
improvement  of  navigation  and  the  support  of  naval  power  ;  secondly,  those 
which  arose  out  of  the  necessity  of  drawing  from  commerce,  in  common  with 
other  resources,  a  proportion  of  the  public  revenue;  and,  lastly,  those  necessary 
to  the  protection  afforded  to  various  branches  of  domestic  industry,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  to  them  the  internal  supply  of  the  country  and  the  export 
to  its  several  colonies.  The  Committee  recommended  a  revision  of  the  vast 
and  confused  mass  of  legislation  which  had  grown  up  under  the  old  system 
and  the  establishment  of  some  simple  and  consistent  principles  to  which  all 
the  regulations  of  commerce  might  be  referred. 

The  adoption  of  this  policy  was,  as  had  been  foreseen,  attended  by  diffi- 
culties. The  first  measure  proposed,  an  alteration  in  the  timber  duties, 
which  had  long  been  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  Northern  States  of  Europe, 
and  materially  affected  our  commerce  in  that  quarter,  met  with  violent 
opposition  from  the  shipowners,  a  well-organized  and  influential  body. 
These  duties,  which  were  imposed  both  to  provide  revenue  and  to  protect 
the  colonial  timber  trade,  had  gradually  become  so  exorbitant  as  to  be 
almost  prohibitive. 31  It  was  proposed  by  the  Committee  that  the  duty 
imposed  merely  for  revenue  should  be  removed,  and  the  protecting  duty 
diminished  to  an  extent  which,  while  still  securing  reasonable  protection  to 
colonial  timber,  should  give  a  fairer  competition  to  foreign  produce  and  a 
freedom  of  choice  to  the  consumer.  This  could  be  accomphshed  by  imposing 
a  small  duty  on  colonial  timber  and  reducing  that  on  timber  from  the  Baltic.^^ 
The  shipowners  feared  that  much  of  the  timber-carrying  trade  from  the 
Baltic  would  pass  to  foreigners.     The  measure  was  also  opposed  by  the 

"  Hansard  (New  Ser.).  i,  576-7.  "  Ibid,  xiv,  773. 

*•*  lieport  of  Committee  on  Foreign  Trade,  1820,  p.  3. 

»^  Stat.  49  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  98  ;  50  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  77  ;  51  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  93  ;  62  Geo.  Ill, 
cap.  117  ;  53  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  33. 
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colonists,  who  were  inclined  to  look  upon  the  protecting  duties  as  their 
due  for  having  come  to  the  help  of  England  in  1811,  when,  as  Marryat 
pointed  out,  the  Northern  Powers  of  Europe  seized  British  ships  to  the  value 
of  seven  million  pounds,  and  thus  cut  us  off  from  the  timber  supply  of  the 
Baltic. ^^  The  chief  motive  of  the  government  in  proposing  these  changes 
was  to  conciliate  foreign  powers,  without  whose  goodwill  the  new  pohcy  could 
not  effectively  be  carried  out.^^  After  considerable  opposition  in  both 
Houses,  the  measure  was  passed,  but,  as  events  showed,  its  effects  were  so 
far  from  placing  foreign  and  colonial  timber  on  an  equality  that  the  object 
aimed  at  was  not  secured. 

During  the  war  our  naval  supremacy  ensured  us  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  of  the  world,  but  now  competitors  were  arising  in  all  directions.  Every 
foreign  nation  was  trying  to  raise  up  a  commercial  marine  and  our  Navigation 
Laws  were  creating  many  enemies  who  possessed  considerable  means  of 
annoyance.35  These  laws,  which  were  first  passed  by  the  Long  Parhament 
in  1651  and  confirmed  and  extended  by  the  Royalist  Parhament  of  1660  ^"^ 
and  later,  provided  that  certain  commodities  known  as  '  the  enumerated 
'  articles  '  should  only  be  brought  to  this  country  in  British  ships  or  by  the 
ships  of  the  country  in  which  the  goods  were  produced.  They  further 
enacted  that  only  British  ships  should  be  employed  in  the  carriage  of  the 
produce  of  Asia,  Africa  and  America  to  British  ports  and  in  the  transport 
of  all  exports  from  and  imports  to  British  colonies.  Although  Adam  Smith 
wrote  the  Wealth  of  Nations  to  advocate  freedom  of  trade,  he  could  not  help 
seeing  the  advantage  these  laws  had  been  to  this  country.^^  He  was  of 
opinion  that,  although  some  of  the  regulations  they  contained  might  have 
been  framed  by  reason  of  our  animosity  to  the  Dutch,  *  they  were  as  wise 
*  as  if  they  had  all  been  dictated  by  the  most  dehberate  wisdom  ' ;  and  he  de- 
clared that  as  '  defence  is  of  much  more  importance  than  opulence,  the  Act  of 
'  Navigation  is,  perhaps,  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of 
'  England.'  ^ 

But  these  laws  had  taught  other  nations  to  beUeve  that  they  were  almost 
the  only  requisite  for  commercial  wealth  and  maritime  power,^^  and  as 
a  consequence  America,  Russia  and  Prussia  had  all  promulgated  laws  on  the 
exact  model  of  them.*"  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  this  had  led  to  the 
closing  of  American  ports  to  British  ships  *^  and  other  difficulties  which  were 
not  adjusted  till  1815,  when  the  ships  of  both  countries  were  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  and  all  discriminating  duties  were  repealed  on  both  sides. 

The  struggle  in  which  Spain  was  engaged  with  her  South  American 

»»  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  i,  844  ;   iv,  542  ;   v,  50. 

"  First  Rep.  of  Com.  on  Foreign  Trade,  1821,  p.  8. 

**  Alex.  Baring,  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  i,  165  et  seq. 

*«  Stat.  12  Chas.  II,  cap.  18. 

"  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  Bk.  IV,  cap.  ii. 

»*  Ibid. 

"  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xv,  1166. 
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colonies  made  it  further  evident  that  if  we  were  to  retain  our  own  colonies  our 
restrictive  system  with  regard  to  them  would  have  to  be  relaxed.  The 
continuance  of  the  slave  traffic  in  Cuba  and  the  Brazils  enabled  those  countries 
to  undersell  the  produce  of  our  colonies,  and  it  was  necessary  to  place  British 
colonists  as  far  as  possible  on  a  footing  of  equahty  with  their  rivals  by  some 
relaxation  of  restrictions  on  their  commerce.  Moreover,  under  the  Free  Port 
Act  of  1805  trade  with  the  colonies  was  limited  to  countries  which  were  under 
the  dominion  of  some  European  sovereign  or  state.  The  total  emancipation 
of  many  of  the  American  states  appeared  imminent,  and  the  termination  of 
European  sovereignty  would  automatically  put  a  stop  to  the  free  port  trade. 
Some  change  in  the  Navigation  Laws  thus  seemed  unavoidable  if  we  were  to 
profit  by  the  extensive  new  markets  which  the  emancipation  of  these  states 
would  throw  open.*^ 

In  June  1821  Wallace  laid  before  the  House  a  general  plan*=*  for  the 
revision  of  the  Navigation  Laws  which  he  divided  into  two  heads.  The  first 
concerned  those  clauses  which  applied  to  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
and  the  intercourse  between  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  second 
dealt  with  the  laws  relating  to  the  colonies,  the  fisheries,  the  coasting  trade 
and  registry.  Under  these  different  heads,  a  general  consolidation  of  the 
commercial  law  was  in  contemplation.  This  vast  scheme,  which  included  a 
general  revision  and  collection  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  customs,  was 
carried  out  by  Eobinson  and  Huskisson,  wdth  the  assistance  of  James  Deacon 
Hume,  Comptroller  of  His  Majesty's  Customs  in  the  Port  of  London,  and 
John  Charles  Herries,  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.^*  It  was  gener- 
ally considered  that  England  owed  her  maritime  greatness  largely  to  the  Navi- 
gation Laws,  and  it  was  not  proposed  to  abandon  the  principles  from  which 
those  laws  emanated.*^  As  regarded  the  fisheries  and  the  coasting  trade  the 
law  required  no  alteration,  the  object  being  to  confine  these  trades  exclusively 
to  British  shipping.  The  amended  law  of  1822  *^  repealed  the  Acts  which  had 
become  obsolete  and  unnecessary.  Such  were  those  directed  against  the  naval 
power  of  the  Dutch,  which  partially  prohibited  commerce  with  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  German  states,  and  others  which  restricted  trade  with  Eussia 
and  Turkey.*''  It  put  all  European  nations  on  a  footing  of  equality  as  regarded 
commerce  with  the  United  Kingdom.  The  number  of  articles  of  European 
produce  which  under  the  old  law  could  be  imported  only  in  British  ships,  or 
in  ships  of  the  country  of  their  origin,  was  increased  and  their  importation 
permitted  from  any  port  of  Europe  not  only  in  such  ships  but  in  ships  belong- 
ing to  the  port  of  shipment,  it  being  found  that  the  old  law  interfered  with  an 
advantageous  assortment  of  cargoes  both  in  home  and  foreign  ports. ^  The 
laws  regarding  imports  from  Asia,  Africa  and  America  had  been  relaxed  at 
various  times  for  pohtical  reasons,  without  prejudice  to  British  shipping,*^  and 

"  Hansard  (New.  Ser.),  vi,  1421-3.  "  Ihid.  v,  1289. 

**  Ihid.  xiv,  780  ;   Hume,  Laws  of  the,  Customs. 
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the  amended  law  permitted  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  those 
parts  of  the  world  without  reference  to  the  place  of  growth,  provided  such  im- 
portation was  made  in  British  ships.  Any  goods  the  produce  of  these  countries 
could  be  imported  from  Europe  for  export  only.^  Goods  from  those  parts  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies  formerly  belonging  to  Spain  might  be 
imported  direct  from  the  place  of  growth  by  ships  of  those  countries,  provided 
British  ships  had  equal  facihties  in  their  ports. 

The  regulations  which  restricted  our  colonies  to  a  direct  trade  with  the 
mother  country  alone,  had  from  time  to  time  been  relaxed. ^^  In  most  of  the 
West  Indian  and  American  colonies  free  ports  had  been  opened  to  foreign 
ships  by  the  Act  of  1805,  both  for  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities 
and  for  the  exportation  of  colonial  produce  and  manufacture.  During  the 
war  it  had  become  necessary  to  admit  American  shipping  to  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  West  Indian  colonies,  and,  though  the  general 
intercourse  between  our  colonies  and  Europe  was  confined  to  British  shipping, 
a  material  departure  from  the  Navigation  Laws  had  been  made  by  allowing 
British  vessels  to  carry  on  a  trade  between  the  colonies  and  any  port  south  of 
Cape  Finisterre.  The  amended  law  ^^  permitted  a  trade  with  the  free  ports 
of  our  colonies  to  the  ships  of  any  countries  in  America  which  should  admit 
our  shipping  to  reciprocal  advantages,  but  the  intercourse  had  to  be  direct 
and  was  confined  to  certain  articles.  Canada  was  propitiated  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  moderate  duty  on  importation  into  the  West  Indies  from  other 
countries  of  such  things  as  grain,  flour  and  lumber,  her  chief  products.  The 
new  Act  also  permitted  a  direct  trade  from  the  colonies  in  articles  of  their 
growth  or  production  to  the  ports  of  Europe,  but  the  trade  was  confined  to 
British  ships,  which  might  also  carry  from  these  ports  direct  to  the  colonies 
certain  enumerated  articles  of  foreign  growth.  These  changes  met  with 
little  opposition  and  were  carried  through  in  both  Houses  with  triumphant 
majorities.^^ 

By  these  laws  privileges  were  conceded  to  the  United  States  not  granted 
to  any  state  in  Europe,  for  these  privileges,  though  nominally  extended  to 
all  countries  in  America,  were  useful  only  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
since  the  other  states  had  practically  no  mercantile  marines.^*  The 
Americans,  not  satisfied  with  these  concessions,  demanded  the  right  to  trade 
with  our  colonies  on  the  same  footing  as  we  ourselves  did,  '  a  pretension 
unheard  of  in  the  commercial  relations  of  independent  states.'  ^^  To 
enforce  their  claim  the  Americans  imposed  alien  duties  in  their  ports  on  all 
British  ships  which  might  trade  between  their  ports  and  our  colonies.  To 
meet  this  unexpected  proceeding  Great  Britain  was  driven  to  retaliate  by 
subjecting  American  ships  entering  our  colonies  to  similar  duties. ^^  This 
imposed  great  hardships  on  our  colonies,  especially  on  the  West  Indies, 
which  were  largely  dependent  on  the  American  trade,  and,  as  it  was  found 

'0  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  v,  1295-6.  "  Ibid,  vi,  1414  et  seq. 
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that  British  shipowners  had  not  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  to 
trade  between  the  colonies  and  Europe,  in  1825  "  the  trade  of  the  colonies 
was  thrown  open  to  ships  of  all  states  which,  having  colonial  possessions, 
should  grant  the  hke  privilege  to  British  ships,  on  the  same  terms  as  it  was 
already  open  to  the  United  States.  Intercourse  between  the  mother  country 
and  her  colonies  and  intercourse  of  the  colonies  with  each  other  was  considered 
as  a  coasting  trade  and  was  reserved  absolutely  to  ourselves.  This  made  no 
inroad  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Navigation  Laws  in  respect  of 
foreign  trade,  namely,  that  the  cargo  must  be  the  produce  of  the  country  to 
which  the  ship  belongs.^  Negotiations  with  America  on  the  subject  of  the 
duties  were  continued  until  1830,  when  our  terms  were  accepted.^ 

Our  system  of  imposing  higher  duties  upon  cargoes  imported  in  foreign 
vessels  than  those  on  goods  in  British  bottoms  had  long  been  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  other  nations.  The  United  States  had  by  the  adoption  of  a 
retahatory  system  obliged  us  to  place  her  shipping  on  a  footing  of  equahty 
with  our  own  and  Portugal  had  obtained  a  like  concession.  In  1821  the 
United  Netherlands  passed  a  law  allowing  a  premium  of  10  per  cent,  on 
articles  imported  in  Dutch  vessels,  as  a  warning  to  us  to  change  our  pohcy. 
Prussia  also  raised  the  dues  on  our  shipping,  having  already  by  reciprocity 
treaties  placed  those  of  Holland,  Denmark  and  America  on  an  equality  with 
her  own.^°  Prussia's  action  was  stigmatized  by  some  belUgerent  souls  as 
'  the  insolent  dictation  of  a  petty  German  Prince  to  which  our  rejoinder 
should  have  been  from  the  mouths  of  our  cannon.'  Huskisson,  referring  to 
this  at  a  later  period,  said, '  I  hope  I  shall  never  bear  any  share  in  the  councils 
of  England  when  the  principle  shall  be  set  up  that  there  shall  be  one  rule  of 
independence  and  sovereignty  for  the  strong  and  another  for  the  weak ; 
when,  abusing  her  naval  superiority,  England  shall  claim  for  herself,  either  in 
peace  or  war,  maritime  rights  which  she  refuses  to  acknowledge  in  other 
states  or  shall  under  any  circumstances  either  neutral  or  belhgerent  impose 
upon  others  obligations  from  which  she  claims  to  be  herself  exempt.  To  act 
as  if  there  were  one  rule  of  international  law  for  ourselves  and  a  different  rule 
for  other  states  would  be  not  only  monstrous  injustice  but  the  only  course, 
I  verily  beUeve,  by  which  our  maritime  power  could  be  brought  into  jeopardy. 
Such  a  pretension  would  call  for  and  warrant  a  combination  of  all  the  world 
to  defeat  it,  and  it  is  only  from  such  a  combination  acting  together  in  a  just 
cause  that  the  country  can  have  anything  to  apprehend.'  ^^ 

To  meet  the  action  of  Prussia  and  Holland  it  became  clear  that  Great 
Britain  must  either  commence  a  commercial  conflict  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  protecting  duties  and  prohibitions  or  else  admit  other  powers  to  a 
perfect  equahty  and  reciprocity  of  shipping  duties.  Huskisson  recommended 
the  second  alternative,  which,  besides  being  more  prudent  and  dignified,  h^ 
thought  would  promote  a  better  political  feehng  between  maritime  powers 
and  abate  the  sources  of  commercial  jealousy.  He  had  the  authority  of  the 
Prussian  minister  in  England  for  stating  that  the  opinion  of  his  Prussian 

"    Stat.  6  Geo.  IV,  cap.  114  ;    Hansard  (Now  Ser.),  xii,  1107. 
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Majesty  was  '  that  reciprocal  commercial  restrictions  were  reciprocal  nuisances 
*  prejudicial  to  all  nations  engaged  in  extensive  commerce,  and  that  the 
'  policy  of  Prussia  was  to  substitute,  in  place  of  reciprocal  prohibitions, 
'  reciprocal  faciUties.'  "^  In  1823  an  Act  ^^  was  passed  authorizing  the  King 
by  Orders  in  Council  to  permit  importation  and  exportation  of  goods  in 
foreign  vessels,  on  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  were  levied  on  goods 
brought  in  British  vessels,  in  favour  of  all  nations  willing  to  act  on  a  system 
of  reciprocity,  but  reserving  to  the  same  authority  the  power  of  levying 
additional  duties  or  withholding  drawbacks  with  respect  to  those  powers 
who  should  decline  to  do  so.  Under  this  Act  reciprocity  treaties  were  entered 
into  with  all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  with  several  of  the  South 
American  states.^* 

With  the  view  of  making  Britain  the  entrepot  of  the  world  the  ware- 
housing system  was  considerably  extended  in  1823,^^  many  additions 
being  made  to  the  articles  which  could  be  bonded,  duty  free,  and  the 
monopoly  of  the  chartered  dock  companies  was  abolished.  In  the  following 
year  the  system  was  extended  to  Ireland,^^  and  in  1825  to  certain  ports  in 
the  colonies.  These  formed  convenient  depots  for  the  trade  with  the  states 
of  South  America,  whose  wants,  owing  to  their  lack  of  capital  and  individual 
credit,  were  best  supplied  by  small  and  frequent  deliveries.®' 

The  opposition  offered  to  these  measures  deahng  with  shipping  and 
navigation  was  very  shght.  Even  the  Eeciprocity  of  Duties  Act,  of  which 
the  shipping  interest  subsequently  complained  very  bitterly,  passed  almost 
without  comment.  The  advantages  to  the  interests  chiefly  concerned,  the 
shipowners  and  the  merchant  traders,  were  obvious,  and  sentiment  rather 
than  vested  interests  was  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Navigation 
Laws. 

A  very  different  reception  was  accorded  to  the  second  part  of  the 
Ministerial  programme  of  reform,  namely,  the  revision  of  the  customs  duties, 
for  here  nothing  could  be  done  without  encroaching  on  vested  interests,  and 
manufacturers  who  had  long  enjoyed  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  home 
market  dreaded  the  effects  of  a  competition  the  intensity  of  which  could  not 
be  foretold  and  which  their  fears  probably  exaggerated.  Although  the 
revision  of  the  customs  duties  formed  part  of  the  scheme  suggested  by  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Trade  in  1820,  nothing  was  done  till  1824  on  account 
of  the  distress  then  prevailing.  The  policy  of  the  government,  as  stated 
by  Huskisson,  was  '  to  tender  to  all  nations,  ahke  and  indiscriminately, 
equal  facilities  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  equal  inducements 
to  visit  the  ports  of  thi^  country  with  their  merchandise  either  for  our 
own  consumption  or  in  the  way  of  transit  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
In  furtherance  of  this  principle  (with  the  single  exception  of  wine  from 
Portugal  under  a  specific  and  very  ancient  treaty)  we  have  proceeded, 
first,  to  abolish  all  discriminating  duties  affecting  differently  the  like  pro- 

"  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  ix,  196-8  ;   xv,  1170.     «  Stat.  4  Geo.  IV,  cap.  24. 
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ductions  of  foreign  countries  and  in  lieu  thereof  to  establish  one  uniform 
tariff  for  the  whole  :  secondly,  to  reduce  the  tariff  to  the  lowest  degree 
consistent  in  each  particular  article  with  the  two  legitimate  objects  of  all 
duties,  either  the  collection  of  pubhc  revenue  or  the  protection  absolutely 
requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  our  ovm  internal  industry.'  ^ 

Duties  on  several  articles  were  reduced  in  1824,^"  and  the  question  of 
the  import  duty  on  foreign  wool  was  settled  by  gradually  reducing  it  from 
6d.  to  Id.  a  pound  and  permitting  the  export  of  British  wool  on  payment  of  a 
duty  of  Id.  a  pound.'"  The  proposal  that  the  duty  on  the  importation  of 
raw  silk  should  be  reduced  considerably  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per 
cent,  substituted  for  the  prohibition  on  the  import  of  the  manufactured 
article  was  subsequently  modified.'*'^  The  bounties  on  certain  fisheries  which 
would  expire  during  the  year  were  allowed  to  lapse  and  the  bounties  on 
export  of  hnen  were  to  be  abolished  gradually.  A  general  revision  of  the 
customs  duties  followed  in  1825.''^  The  result  was  that  the  duty  on  metals 
and  the  raw  material  of  trade  was  greatly  reduced,  while  that  imposed  on 
foreign  manufactured  articles  for  protection  and  not  for  revenue  was 
reduced  so  as  not  to  exceed  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Huskisson  thought 
such  a  duty  ample  protection.  A  greater  protection  would  merely  be  a 
premium  to  the  smuggler,  and  there  would  be  no  wisdom  in  attempting  to 
bolster  up  a  competition  which  such  a  degree  of  protection  would  not  sustain. 
In  his  speech  on  introducing  the  measure  Huskisson  showed  how  greatly 
these  prohibitive  duties  mihtated  against  our  own  trade.  The  duty  on  iron 
was  £6  10s.  a  ton,  giving  the  British  producer  a  monopoly  of  the  market. 
Lately  the  price  of  iron  had  been  nearly  doubled,  as  the  output  of  the  mines 
was  unequal  to  the  increasing  demand  for  hardware.  There  was  great  risk 
that  if  the  present  state  of  things  continued  the  hardware  trade  would  be 
transferred  to  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  Extensive  orders  received 
at  Birmingham  from  the  United  States  and  other  parts  had  been  taken  to 
the  Continent  because  the  articles  could  not  be  made  here  at  the  price 
specified  on  account  of  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  iron.  The  share  of  this 
country  in  the  execution  of  the  orders  was  confined  to  making  the  models 
and  drawings  for  the  guidance  of  foreign  artificers.  In  the  same  way  the 
prohibitive  duty  on  zinc  was  reducing  Great  Britain's  share  in  the  brass 
trade  to  the  preparation  of  moulds  and  patterns  for  foreign  manufactures. '^^ 

Huskisson  condemned  all  prohibitions  and  prohibitive  duties  on 
several  grounds.  They  were  a  premium  to  mediocrity,  they  exposed  the 
consumer  as  well  as  the  dealer  to  rapid  and  inconvenient  fluctuations  in 
price,  they  were  a  premium  to  the  smuggler,  a  source  of  suspicion  and 
odium  to  other  nations  and  they  condemned  the  community  to  suffer  both 
in  price  and  quality  all  the  evils  of  monopoly,  except  in  so  far  as  a  remedy 

•*  Minute  by  Huskisson  found  at  Board  of  Trade  in  1830  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  i,  479). 

*'  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  x,  304  et  seq. 

'0  Ibid.  1442  ;    Stat.  5  Geo.  IV,  cap.  47.  ^»a  See  p.  66. 

"  Stat.  6  Geo.  IV,  cap.  104-13  ;   Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xii,  1196  et  seq.  ;   xiii,  1216. 

"  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xii,  1203-6. 
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could  be  found  in  the  baneful  arts  of  the  smuggler.  He  did  not  approve 
of  the  policy  of  deferring  improvements  until  we  could  persuade  foreign 
states  to  make  reciprocal  concessions,  but  as  a  stimulus  to  adopt  a  similar 
policy  he  had  inserted  a  clause  in  the  Act  reserving  the  power  of  making  an 
addition  of  a  fifth  to  the  proposed  duties  on  the  productions  of  those  countries 
which  should  refuse  to  place  our  commerce  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured 
nation.'^  Eobinson  was  a  more  rigid  adherent  to  the  principle  of  reciprocity, 
and  advocated  some  distinctions  in  favour  of  nations  who  conformed  to  our 
principles.  He  did  not,  however,  believe  that  there  would  long  exist  any 
ground  for  such  distinctions,  since  he  was  persuaded  that  what  is  sound  in 
principle  and  beneficial  in  its  result  must  sooner  or  later  become  the  rule  in 
intercourse  between  nations.'^ 

The  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  proposition  regarding  the  duties  on 
wool  met  with  the  same  objections  from  farmers  and  manufacturers  as  had 
been  raised  in  1819.'^  It  was,  however,  becoming  apparent  that  our  exclusion 
of  foreign  wool,  by  depressing  its  price  on  the  Continent,  was  encouraging 
manufacture  in  Silesia  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  so  that  we  were  undersold 
in,  and  were  gradually  losing,  the  American  market.'^  Little  opposition  was 
offered  in  Parliament  to  the  chancellor's  proposal,  and  even  Sir  John  Sebright's 
practical  demonstration  of  the  Heedlessness  of  importing  foreign  wool,  by 
exhibiting  upon  his  person  a  coat  of  finest  cloth  made  from  English  wool," 
was  insufficient  to  induce  the  House  to  negative  the  measure. 

The  removal  of  the  bounty  on  linen  met  with  opposition  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  harm  the  only  trade  Ireland  possessed.  Sir  Henry  Parnell 
took  a  different  view.  In  his  opinion  the  impediment  to  the  trade  lay  in 
restrictive  regulations  by  which  all  yarn  sold  in  Ireland  had  to  be  wound 
in  a  particular  manner,  preventing  the  use  of  foreign  or  mill-spun  yarn.  He 
thought  the  industry  would  be  benefited  more  by  repealing  these  regu- 
lations than  by  continuing  the  bounties.'^  Finally,  in  deference  to  opinion 
in  Ireland,  the  abolition  of  the  bounties  was  deferred  until  January  1825, 
when  a  tenth  part  of  them  was  to  cease.  Another  tenth  ceased  in  January 
of  each  successive  year  until  the  whole  was  abolished.'^  Huskisson's 
original  proposition  with  regard  to  duties  on  the  importation  of  linen  was  to 
reduce  these  duties,  which  were  very  complicated,  and  varied  between 
40  and  180  per  cent.,  to  a  uniform  duty  of  25  per  cent.,  but  on  further  con- 
sideration he  proposed  a  scale  of  duties  to  be  lowered  in  the  course  of  eight 
years  from  the  present  amount  to  25  per  cent.  Machinery  had  only  recently 
been  introduced  into  the  linen  trade  of  Ireland,  and  he  feared  lest  a  sudden 
reduction  of  duty  might  make  the  industry  unable  to  withstand  foreign 
competition.^ 

For  some  years  Sir  Henry  Parnell  had  been  advocating  the  removal 

"  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xu,  1196-1236.  '«  Ihid.  730. 

"  Ihid.  X,  650,  751,  1423,  1447  ;   xi,  804. 

'•  Ihid.  xiii,  278.  "  Ihid.  ix,  239.  "  Ibid,  xi,  426. 

'9  Stat.  6  Geo.  IV,  cap.  43. 

»o  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xiii,  1218  ;   Stat.  6  Geo.  IV,  cap.  111. 
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of  the  10  per  cent,  duty  on  all  manufactures  transmitted  between  England 
and  Ireland.  These  taxes  were  originally  for  the  most  part  imposed  before  the 
union  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  establishing  manufactures  in  Ireland, 
under  that  mistaken  system  of  the  Irish  Parhament  which  sought  to  confine 
the  demand  for  Irish  manufactures  to  Ireland,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  open  up  the  rich  market  of  England.  The  unwisdom  of  this  system  had  been 
shown  by  the  success  of  the  butter  and  linen  trades  which  had  access  to  the 
English  market.^'  In  1822  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  enquire 
into  this  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  pubUc  revenues  of  Ireland.  On 
their  recommendations  the  British  and  Irish  Boards  of  Customs  and  Excise 
were  incorporated  in  1823,  and  the  intercourse  with  Ireland  was  placed 
on  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade,  the  duties  levied  on  goods  passing  from 
one  country  to  the  other  being  repealed  or  gradually  discontinued .^^  rj\^Q 
measure  met  with  some  opposition  in  Ireland,  but  the  results  of  the 
partial  removal  of  duties  were  so  beneficial  that  petitions  were  presented 
from  many  of  the  former  upholders  of  the  duties,  praying  for  their  complete 
repeal.  The  total  abohtion  of  the  duties  in  1824^^  was  followed  by  an 
immediate  expansion  of  trade  between  the  two  islands.^* 

The  proposals  for  the  reduction  of  duty  on  foreign  silk  had  been  preceded 
in  1823  by  a  petition  from  certain  of  the  silk  manufacturers  of  Jjondon 
and  Westminster  for  the  repeal  of  the  Spitalfields  Acts  regulating  the  silk 
trade  in  London.^^  Owing  to  the  operation  of  these  Acts  the  silk  trade  was 
being  driven  from  London  to  other  places  where  the  Acts  were  not  in  force. 
Under  them  the  wages  of  silk-weavers  were  fixed  by  the  magistrates, 
on  the  basis  of  piece  rates  agreed  upon  between  committees  of  mastere  and 
men,  and  other  restrictions  were  imposed  on  the  trade  which  were  doubtless 
at  one  time  salutary,  but  now  were  regarded  with  disfavour  by  the  larger 
employers.  There  were  orders  Hmiting  the  number  of  threads  to  the  inch 
and  the  widths  of  many  sorts  of  work,  and  the  quantity  of  labour  not  to 
be  exceeded  without  extra  wages.  The  London  silk  loom,  with  a  few  trifling 
exceptions,  remained  in  the  same  state  as  at  its  original  introduction  into  this 
country  by  the  French  refugees.®^  The  journeymen  silk-weavers  believed 
that  they  had  derived  great  benefit  from  the  Acts  and  opposed  the  pro- 
posed repeal  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Counsel  was  heard  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Commons  against  the  Bill,^'  but  a  feehng  was  prevalent,  whether 
well  founded  or  not,  that  a  continuance  of  the  Acts  would  drive  the  trade 
from  London.  Huskisson  reminded  the  House  of  the  various  occasions 
on  which  the  silk-weavers  had  been  thrown  upon  charity  by  the  stopping 
of  the  silk  mills,  for  the  owners  were  debarred  by  the  Acts  from  working 
short  time  and  bad  trade  meant  complete  stoppage.^  Eicardo  pointed  out 
that  the  Acts  operated  to  prevent  a  rise  of  wages  in  time  of  brisk  trade  as 
well  as  a  fall  in  bad  times.^^ 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ii.  300.  «*  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xii,  1230. 

»*  Stat.  4  Geo.  IV,  cap.  23,  26,  30.  «  Ibid,  ix,  143,  377. 

"  Stat.  5  Geo.  IV,  cap.  22.  ««  Ibid.  143-50.     Mr.  T.  Wilson. 

«'   Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xii,  810.  «»  m^^  §13                  •.«  jj,»j/.  832. 
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The  Bill  was  passed  in  the  Commons  by  a  small  majority,  but  in  the 
Lords  it  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and,  though  they  reported  in  favour 
of  it,  on  the  third  reading  in  the  Lords,  Nicholas  Vansittart,  Lord  Bexley, 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  introduced  an  amsndment  leaving  the 
regulation  of  wages  in  the  power  of  the  magistrates  but  permitting  the 
masters  to  employ  their  capital  outside  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from  the  Royal 
Exchange,  a  hmit  to  which  their  trade  was  restricted  by  the  Acts.*'  This 
amendment  was  passed,  but  was  not  accepted  by  the  Commons  and  the 
Bill  was  dropped .^^  La  1824  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  in  introducing  a  Bill 
on  exactly  similar  Hnes,  said  that  the  views  of  the  silk-weavers  had  undergone 
an  entire  change,  and  they  would  rather  see  all  the  laws  repealed  than 
experience  the  operation  of  an  Act  which  relieved  the  master  from  the 
necessity  of  employing  his  whole  capital  in  London.^^  [[n^g  ^g^g  ^^qj-q 
accordingly  repealed  without  attracting  much  notice  either  in  Parliament 
or  in  the  country  ;  had  they  remained  in  force  they  might  have  formed  the 
basis  of  a  national  system  for  ensuring  industrial  peace,  but  as  Ricardo 
argued  their  operation  could  not  remain  local  and  partial.^' 

Robinson's  proposals  with  regard  to  the  duties  or  silk  and  silk  fabrics 
created  consternation  in  the  trade.  The  manufacturers  did  not  dislike  the  idea 
of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  raw  and  thrown  silk,  but  unanimously  decided 
to  reject  it  if  it  must  be  coupled  with  the  admission  of  foreign  wrought  silk.®* 
Alexander  Baring,  member  for  Taunton,  and  Edward  Elhce,  member  for 
Coventry,  were  the  principal  speakers  in  Parhament  for  the  silk  manufacturers. 
They  opposed  the  admission  of  foreign  goods  into  this  country  until  the  com 
laws  which  prevented  the  equalization  of  the  price  of  labour  between  it  and 
the  Continent  had  been  repealed,  and  without  demanding  some  corresponding 
concession  on  the  part  of  France.®^  They  further  contended  that  the  silk 
trade  was  of  all  industries  the  least  able  to  bear  competition.  Silk  manu- 
facture was  not  a  native  but  an  exotic  in  this  country.  The  machinery  was 
not  of  our  own  invention,  and  the  French  were  far  in  advance  of  us  in  the 
art  of  dyeing  and  had  the  advantage  of  a  better  climate  and  a  home  supply 
of  the  best  quality  of  raw  material.®^ 

Robinson  was  anxious  to  convince  foreign  countries  that  we  were  in 
earnest  in  our  poUcy.  '  If  we  stop  short,  will  they  not  beheve  that  the  whole 
end  we  had  in  view  is  to  cajole  them  into  the  admission  of  our  manufactures 
into  their  territories  while  we  continued  to  exclude  theirs  from  ours  ?  If  our 
practice  is  to  be  so  much  at  variance  with  our  professions  it  is  impossible  that 
any  credit  can  be  given  to  the  latter.'  Moreover,  it  was  perfectly  well  known 
that  the  prohibitions  were  evaded.  As  an  instance  of  the  great  and  recognized 
extent  of  smuggling  he  reminded  the  House  how  last  year  *  the  hon.  member  for 
*  Aberdeen  (Joseph  Hume)  produced  his  bandana  handkerchief  even  in  this 
'  place,  and,  having  triumphantly  unfurled  the  standard  of  smuggling,  blew  his 

»»  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  ix,  1529,  1533.         »»  Ibid.  1540.  »*  Ibid,  xi,  433-4. 

**  Stat.  5  Geo.  IV,  cap.  06.  Cf.  J.  H.  Clapham,  '  The  Spitalfields  Acts,'  Economic 
Journ.  xxvi,  471.  **  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  x,  732. 

«  Ibid.  731,  737.  »«  Ibid.  731  et  seq. 
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*  nose  in  it,  and  deliberately  returned  it  to  his  pocket.'  Hume  had  on  that 
occasion  challenged  other  members  to  deny  that  they  also  were  in  possession 
of  similar  handkerchiefs.  '  For  a  fanciful  notion  that  it  upheld  the  interests 
'  of  silk  manufacturers  we  were  obliged  to  maintain  a  navy  to  keep  the  contra- 
'  band  trade  in  check.'  He  thought  that  if  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  was 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  duty  on  the  raw  material  our  manufactured 
silks  could  compete  with  all  the  world.     '  I  hope  therefore  that  Parliament 

*  will  think  it  full  time  to  throw  down  the  hollow  gilded  idol  of  imaginary 

*  protection  and  to  estabUsh  on  the  foundation  which  it  has  so  long  usurped  the 
'  simple  and  well-proportioned  statue  of  commercial  hberty.'  *' 

Eventually  it  was  agreed  to  bring  the  reduction  of  the  import  duty  on 
raw  material  into  immediate  operation  and  to  postpone  the  removal  of  the 
prohibition  on  silk  fabrics  until  July  1826  ^  in  order  to  give  the  manufacturers 
an  opportunity  of  improving  their  machinery  and  taking  other  steps  to  face 
competition.  This  concession  gave  complete  satisfaction  to  the  trade,  and  the 
measure  was  passed  without  much  further  opposition.  The  effect  was 
immediate,®^  and  even  Ellice  was  obhged  to  admit  in  1826  that  the  public  and 
the  manufacturers  had  largely  benefited  by  the  apprehension  of  threatened 
competition  and  that  the  manufacture  had  improved  beyond  precedent  in 
the  two  years. ^°**  The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  raw  material  to  3d.  a  pound 
in  1824,  while  a  duty  of  7s.  Gd.  was  left  on  imported  thrown  silk,  rendered  silk- 
throwing  a  very  lucrative  business,  and  a  large  number  of  new  mills  were 
built. ^  In  spite  of  this  English  throwsters  were  unable  to  meet  the  demand 
for  thrown  silk  which  arose  in  1825,  owing  to  the  great  impetus  given  to 
manufacture  by  the  speculative  mania  then  raging  in  England,  as  will  appear 
in  the  sequel. 

The  Navigation  Law  was  relaxed  in  order  to  admit  silk  from  countries 
not  of  its  growth,  and  the  duty  on  it  was  reduced  from  7s.  Qd.  to  5s.* 
The  extension  of  the  manufacturing  trade  during  1825  was  also  enormous.^ 
When  trade  dechned  in  1826,  both  masters  and  men  were  thrown  into  great 
distress  and  deluged  the  House  of  Commons  with  petitions  for  a  delay  in  the 
repeal  of  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign  silk,  which  would  come 
into  force  in  July  of  that  year.*  Charles  Grant,  Vice-President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  operatives  having  been  deprived 
of  their  charter — the  Spitalfields  Act — at  the  instigation  of  the  masters,  the 
masters  now  demanded  protection,  after  having  robbed  the  operative  of  his. 
He  advised  the  manufacturers  to  try  the  experiment  f airly. ^  Huskisson 
quoted  from  the  petition  which  the  manufacturers  had  presented  in  1823 
against  the  Spitalfields  Acts,  in  which  it  was  stated  '  that  with  our  unlimited 
supply  of  silk  from  India  we  might  be  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
that  with  our  great  command  of  capital  and  the  unrivalled  skill  of  our 

»'  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  x,  330-3.  "  Ibid.  800  et  scq.  ;   Stat.  6  Geo.  IV,  cap.  21. 

»»  Ibid,  xii,  1197.  ^o"  Ibid,  xiv,  738. 

1  Porter,  Progress  of  the  Nation  (ed.  1847),  215-16  ;  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xxi,  773-4. 

»  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xxi,  773.  *  Ibid,  xiv,  838. 

♦  Ibid.  733  ei  aeq.  »  Ibid.  83J>. 
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artisans  the  manufacturers  do  not  fear  the  competition  of  any  foreigners,  and 
that  with  a  free  trade  silk  would  become,  Uke  cotton,  one  of  the  staple 
manufactures  of  the  country.'  * 

The  manufacturers  so  far  prevailed  as  to  obtain  a  further  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  raw  material  to  Id.  a  pound  and  an  alteration  of  the  duty  on 
manufactured  silk  from  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent,  to  a  graded  duty 
on  the  weight. '  At  the  sam3  time  the  importation  was  limited  to  pieces  of 
a  certain  length,  it  being  well  known  that  the  goods  manufactured  in  France 
were  not  of  this  prescribed  length.  The  result  of  this  legislation  was  that 
the  French  manufacturers  prepared  another  and  larger  stock  to  meet  the 
required  conditions,  ready  for  introduction  into  England  as  soon  as  the 
market  should  open,  while  the  stock  previously  prepared,  of  the  wrong 
length,  fell  in  price  and  was  sold  for  smuggling,  so  that  the  British  manu- 
facturer contrived  to  bring  in  two  foreign  stocks  to  compete  with  his  own 
greatly  increased  stock.^ 

The  trade  was  thriving  during  1827  and  1828,*  and  under  the  spur  of 
competition  it  made  rapid  progress.  There  was  a  slight  set-back  in  1829 
and  complaints  of  distress  again  arose.^"  A  further  reduction  of  duty  on 
thrown  silk  was  proposed,  and  to  foster  an  export  trade  a  drawback  was 
granted  on  silk  exported  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  duty  on  the  foreign  thrown 
silk  used  in  its  manufacture.^^ 

Meanwhile  the  claims  of  agriculture  had  not  been  neglected.  The 
committee  appointed  in  1821  to  inquire  into  agricultural  distress  had,  under 
Huskisson's  influence,  reported  in  similar  terms  as  the  committee  on  foreign 
trade. ^2  They  argued  that  the  Corn  Law  of  1815  operated  to  increase  fluctua- 
tions of  price  due  to  natural  causes,  and  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  depress 
low  prices  and  to  raise  those  that  were  high  to  an  extent  that  would  not  have 
occurred  under  free  trade.  They  also  showed  how  the  operation  of  this  law 
was  often  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principle  on  which  it  had  been  founded, 
namely,  to  shut  out  foreign  com  in  seasons  of  abundance  and  to  give  facility 
to  its  introduction  in  years  of  scarcity.  An  average  price  in  August,  a  few 
pence  below  the  importing  price  of  80s.,  might  keep  the  home  ports  shut 
until  November,  when  the  navigation  of  all  the  Baltic  ports  was  interrupted 
and  no  supplies  could  be  obtained  from  them,  notwithstanding  a  very 
poor  harvest  here.  On  the  other  hand  an  average  price  slightly 
above  80s.  would  keep  the  ports  of  this  country  open  to  receive  foreign 
corn  for  three  months,  however  abundant  the  harvest  at  home  might 
be.  They  recommended  as  a  preferable  system  a  trade  in  corn  constantly 
open  to  all  nations,  subject  to  such  a  fixed  duty  as  might  compensate  the 
English  grower  for  the  loss  of  the  encouragement  he  had  received  during  the 
war.  By  this  means  inaccuracies  in  taking  the  averages  and  the  effects  of 
speculation  in  raising  and  depressing  them  would  be  eliminated.     They 

•  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xiv,  790.  •  Porter,  Progress  of  the  Nation,  215,  216. 

'  Stat.  7  Geo.  IV,  cap.  53.  "  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xxi,  744. 

«  Hansard  (New  Series),  xxi,  774.  "  Ibid.  781  ;   Stat.  10  Geo.  IV,  cap.  23. 

'*  The  report  on  Agriculture  was  drawn  up  by  Huskisson. 
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considered  it  impossible,  however,  to  introduce  such  a  system  at  that  time, 
owing  to  the  vast  accumulations  of  com  in  the  ports  of  the  Continent.  They 
'  abstained  from  urging  in  favour  of  an  open  intercourse  in  foreign  com 
those  general  principles  of  freedom  of  trade  which  are  now  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  sound  and  true  in  reference  to  the  commerce  of  nations,'  believing 
it  necessary  sometimes  *  to  modify  and  limit  that  principle,  in  deference  to 
considerations  of  general  policy  connected  with  the  institutions  or  the  safety 
of  the  state.  Looking  to  the  possible  contingencies  of  war,  your  committee 
are  not  insensible  to  the  importance  of  securing  the  country  from  a  state  of 
dependence  on  other  and  possibly  hostile  countries  for  the  subsistence  of  its 
population  ;  looking  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  in  their  several  bear- 
ings and  influence  in  the  practice  of  our  constitution,  they  are  still  more 
anxious  to  preserve  to  the  landed  interest  the  weight,  station  and  ascendancy 
which  it  has  enjoyed  so  long  and  used  so  beneficially.' 

In  subsequent  legislation  the  House  deviated  from  the  newly  accepted 
free  trade  policy,  and  rejected  alterations  in  the  Com  Laws  suggested  by 
Huskisson  and  Ricardo,  on  the  principle  of  a  free  trade  under  a  fixed  duty,!^ 
while  they  adopted  the  Ministerial  scheme  brought  forward  in  1822  by  Lord 
Londonderry.^*  The  new  law  ^^  fixed  the  import  price  at  70s.  The  duty  when 
wheat  was  under  80s.  a  quarter  was  fixed  at  12s.,  when  at  or  above  80s.  at  5s. 
a  quarter  ;  and  in  both  cases  there  was  to  be  an  additional  duty  of  5s.  for  the 
first  three  months  after  the  opening  of  the  ports.  When  the  price  rose  to  85s. 
the  duty  was  to  be  Is.  a  quarter.  Grain  from  the  North  American  colonies  was  to 
be  admitted  when  the  price  was  59s.  subject  to  certain  duties.  This  law  was  not 
to  take  effect  until  the  price  of  wheat  had  reached  80s.,  and  it  never  became 
operative,  as  wheat  did  not  reach  that  price  before  1828,  when  a  new  Com 
Law  founded  on  the  same  principle  of  a  scale  of  duties  superseded  that  of  1822. 

With  a  view  to  reheving  the  distressed  state  of  agriculture  ministers  in 
1822  carried  out  various  financial  measures,  the  object  of  which  was,  by 
increasing  the  circulation,  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest,  then  unduly  high,  and 
render  credit  more  easy.^*  A  belief  existed  that  the  contracted  circulation 
had  produced  the  prevailing  low  prices  of  agricultural  produce,^'  which  were, 
however,  chiefly  if  not  entirely  due  to  other  causes,  as  has  been  seen  above. 
The  issues  of  the  country  banks  seem  to  have  been  reduced  either,  as  was  gener- 
ally supposed,  in  anticipation  of  the  suppression  of  small  notes  which  was 
to  take  place  in  1823,  or,  as  Tooke  believed,  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
diminished  demand  for  credit,  owing  to  low  prices. ^^  In  many  quarters  the 
Bank  of  England  was  accused  of  intensifying  the  pressure  by  a  diminished 
issue,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case,  since  the  withdrawal  of 
notes  in  1821  and  1822  had  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  issues  of 

»  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  vii,  201,  209. 

"  Ihid.  160  et  seq.  "  Stat.  3  Geo.  IV,  cap.  60. 

"  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  vi,  381. 

"  Tooke,  op.  cit.  ii,  94  et  seq.  ;   Hansard  (New  Ser.),  vi,  655-6. 

*'  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney,  when  asked  by  the  Bullion  Committee  of  1819  what  determined 
the  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  country  bank  paper,  answered,  '  the  price  at  which  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  district  is  selling  :  for  example,  I  consider  that  our  circulation 
would  increase  with  a  high  price  of  corn,  corn  being  the  staple  of  Norfolk  '  (Tooke,  Hist,  of 
Prices,  ii,  112). 
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sovereigns."  An  issue  of  Exchequer  bills  to  the  extent  of  £4,000,000  to  be 
expended  on  public  works  was  made  with  the  intention  of  increasing  the 
circulation  to  that  amount,^"  and  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the  period  for 
the  circulation  of  small  notes  by  two  years.  Finally,  owing  to  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  ministers,  the  suppression  of  these  notes  was  postponed 
until  1833.21  ^^^  ^Yie  same  time  the  bank  directors  were  induced  to  advance 
money  by  way  of  mortgage  and  on  stock.  This  they  were  enabled  to  do  at 
a  low  rate  of  discount  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  treasure  accumulated 
during  1821  and  1822,^2  when  the  exchanges  were  constantly  favourable,  and 
the  Bank,  to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  of  small  notes,  was  accumulating 
bullion,  now  rendered  unnecessary .^^ 

The  prosperity  which  became  so  marked  at  the  beginning  of  1823  was 
afterwards  generally  ascribed  to  a  redundancy  of  currency  caused  by  these 
measures,24  and  was  condemned  as  artificial,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
during  1823  and  part  of  1824  commerce  was  on  a  stable  and  legitimate  footing, 
and  the  prosperity  was  due  rather  to  the  new  trade  policy  of  ministers  than  to 
their  operations  on  the  money  market. 

In  1824  the  prosperous  state  of  the  country  was  the  subject  of  congratu- 
lation in  the  King's  Speech.^^  Trade  and  commerce  were  extending  at  home 
and  abroad,  activity  was  pervading  almost  every  branch  of  manufacture, 
and  agriculture  was  recovering  from  the  depression  under  which  it  had  been 
labouring.  The  price  of  agricultural  produce  was  steadily  rising,  but  this 
rise  was  not  attended  with  inconvenience  to  the  working  classes,  for  the 
demand  for  labour  secured  them  steady  employment  and  good  wages.  The 
improved  system  of  warehousing  introduced  by  Huskisson  had  led  to  a  great 
increase  in  the  transit  trade,^^  and  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  in  duty 
on  the  raw  material  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  silk  and  woollen  trades. 
In  spite  of  gloomy  prognostications  as  to  the  alteration  of  the  timber  duties 
and  the  passing  of  the  Reciprocity  of  Duties  Act,  the  shipping  trade  was  never 
more  flourishing.  Much  of  the  improvement  in  trade  was  due  to  the  relaxa- 
tions of  the  Navigation  Laws,  which  had  enabled  commerce  to  be  established 
with  the  South  American  states.  Until  1823  this  was  impeded  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  British  Government  to  recognize  the  independence  of  these 
states.  In  that  year,  however,  consuls  were  appointed  to  the  principal 
stations  in  Mexico,  Colombia,  Peru,  Chile  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  1825 
most  of  the  new  Republics  were  recognized.^' 

A  conversion  of  the  5  per  cent.  Government  stock  to  4  per  cent,  in 

i»  Tooke,  op.  cit.  ii,  102.  "o  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  vi,  334,  381. 

"  Stat.  3  Geo.  IV,  cap.  70. 

**  During  1823  the  influx  of  gold  into  this  country  was  so  continuous  and  the  rate  of 
interest  so  low  that  the  Bank  could  not  find  a  sufficient  amount  of  securities  to  allow  of 
any  great  extension  of  its  issues,  and  the  overflowing  hoards  in  their  vaults  caused  the 
directors  much  loss  and  difficulty  (Tooke,  op.  cit.  ii,  174-5).  At  the  same  time  the  small 
notes  were  driving  back  the  sovereigns  the  Bank  had  issued  in  1821  and  1822. 

""  Tooke.  op.  cit.  ii,  174. 

^*  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xiii,  1271,  1381  ;    xiv,  7  ;   xvii,  1279.         «  Ibid,  x,  1,  etc. 

"«  Stat.  4  Geo.  IV,  cap.  24  ;   5  Geo.  IV,  cap.  92  ;    Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xii,  1109. 

*'   Hansard  (New  Ser.),  x,  3  ;   xii,  6  ;    Ann.  Reg.  1825,  p.  3. 
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1822  28  was  followed  in  1824  by  the  conversion  of  the  4  per  cent,  into  8.^  per 
cent,  stock,'*  so  that  only  a  moderate  income  could  now  be  derived  from 
government  securities.  This  induced  investors  to  venture  their  money  in 
any  schemes  offering  them  higher  rates  of  interest.^  Vast  sums  were  in- 
vested in  foreign  loans.  All  the  European  nations  were  borrowing  in  London 
at  this  time,  and  loans  were  negotiated  by  the  financiers,  Rothschild  and 
others,  who  passed  them  on  to  the  British  pubhc.'^  The  South  American 
states  borrowed  very  freely  from  1822  onwards,  and  such  was  the  mania  for 
these  loans  that  an  adventurer,  Gregor  MacGregor,  calling  himself  Cacique 
of  Poyais,  was  able  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  £200,000  for  his  nominal  state  on 
the  security  of  his  imaginary  revenues.'^ 

The  growth  of  joint-stock  companies  in  England  widened  the  field  for 
speculation.  As  trade  expanded  new  forms  of  economic  activity  were 
brought  within  the  scope  of  associated  capital.  Dock  companies  were 
formed  for  deaUng  with  the  enormously  increased  commerce  in  the  port  of 
London,  and  innumerable  insurance  companies  arose  in  1824.  Mining  and 
other  companies  were  started  in  connexion  with  wild  schemes  for  developing 
South  America.  Parliament  was  besieged  with  applications  for  private 
Bills  for  companies  formed  with  every  conceivable  object,  such  as,  among 
others,  for  bringing  salt  water  from  Brighton  and  air  from  Bognor.^^  *  All 
Bedlam  had  broken  loose  on  the  Royal  Exchange.'  '*  Many  companies  were 
formed  without  sanction  from  Parliament,  and  in  all  of  them  only  a  small 
instalment,  seldom  exceeding  5  per  cent.,  was  paid  at  first,  so  that  a  very 
moderate  rise  in  the  price  of  the  shares  produced  a  large  profit  on  the  sum 
actually  invested.  This  was  a  bait  too  tempting  to  be  resisted,  and  people 
of  all  classes  hastened  to  venture  their  property  in  schemes  of  which  scarcely 
anything  was  known  except  the  name.^^  Ministers  were  strangely  slow  to 
take  alarm,  and  assigned  the  general  prosperity  to  their  policy.  In  May 
1824  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  attempted  to  stem  the  torrent  of  speculation  by 
the  introduction  of  two  new  standing  orders  requiring  that  before  a  second 
reading  should  be  granted  to  any  Bill  for  incorporating  a  company,  or  for 
extending  the  privileges  of  an  existing  one,  proof  should  be  given  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  capital  had  already  been  paid  up,^^ 

The  rage  for  speculation  rapidly  spread  from  shares  to  merchandise, 
and  the  outlook  became  dangerous.^'  At  the  end  of  October  1824  the  trans- 
mission of  capital  abroad  in  payment  of  foreign  loans  and  mining  projects, 
and  for  large  importations  of  produce,  caused  a  dangerous  drain  on  the  bullion 
of  the  Bank.'^  Concurrently  the  Bank  increased  its  circulation  by  a  million 
and  its  securities  by  six  millions.  Part  of  the  increased  circulation  was 
due  to  payments  made  to  dissentients  on  the  conversion  of  the  4  per  cent, 
stock,  and  was  perhaps  unavoidable.'^       It  was  accompanied,  however, 

"  Stat.  3  Geo.  IV,  cap.  9.  "  Stat.  6  Geo.  IV,  cap.  11. 

»«  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xiv,  222.  "  Cambridge  Mod.  Hist.,  x,  742-3. 

"  Ann.  Reg.  1822,  p.  185.  "  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xii,  613. 

^*  Ibid,  xiv,  77.  »»  Ann.  Reg.  1824,  p.  3.  "  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xi,  856. 

»^  Ibid,  xiii,  288.  '«  Tooke,  op.  cit.  ii,  179.  "  Ibid. 
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by  an  over  issue  of  notes  by  many  of  the  country  banks.*^  This,  again, 
owing  to  the  feverish  state  of  the  country,  gave  an  impetus  to  specula- 
tion out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual  extent  of  the  over  issue.  Though 
in  February  1825  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  his  belief  that 
there  was  nothing  hollow  or  artificial  about  the  general  prosperity ,*2 
in  March  Lord  Liverpool  issued  a  warning  against  rash  speculations,  and 
stated  that  if  commercial  embarrassment  should  arise  from  them  he  would 
oppose  any  measure  of  relief  by  an  issue  of  Exchequer  bills,  a  mode  which 
had  been  resorted  to  on  other  occasions  of  acute  commercial  depression.  He 
noted  with  concern  the  spread  of  the  speculation  mania  to  country  districts, 
where,  by  means  of  country  bankers,  people  were  being  persuaded  to  invest 
their  money  in  schemes  the  bona  fides  of  which  they  could  not  possibly 
estimate.*^ 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  with  few  exceptions,  members  expressed 
their  approval  of  the  company  schemes  on  the  ground  that  they  fostered 
trade.  In  March  1825,  when  the  mania  was  at  its  height,  Peter  Moore,  who 
was  afterwards  accused  of  promoting  various  fraudulent  schemes,**  moved 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Bubble  Act.  He  stated  that  upwards  of  £160,000,000 
were  invested  in  these  undertakings,  and  he  hoped  the  sums  might  be 
quadrupled  as  they  encouraged  industry  and  provided  employment.  At- 
tempts had  been  made  to  bring  the  companies  into  discredit  by  stating 
that  they  came  within  the  Bubble  Act,  but  his  opinion  was  that  bubble 
schemes  would  not  be  supported  and  no  legislation  was  required  for  their 
suppression.*^  His  motion  was  not  successful,  but  in  June  the  part  of  the 
Act  relating  to  joint-stock  companies  was  repealed  on  the  motion  of  the 
Attorney-General,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  dead  letter  and  obstructed 
the  formation  of  companies  for  useful  purposes.*^ 

Public  securities  showed  a  tendency  to  fall  in  April  1825  and  the  stock 
of  the  different  companies  declined.*'  The  demand  for  raw  material  in  1824 
led  in  the  summer  of  1825  to  sudden  and  excessive  imports  of  cotton,  silk 
and  other  commodities,  while  exports  diminished,  owing  to  the  prevailing 
high  prices.  In  consequence  the  foreign  exchanges  began  to  turn  against 
this  country.*^  Between  April  and  November  1825,  in  spite  of  a  gradual 
decrease  of  the  circulation  to  the  extent  of  three  and  a  half  millions,*^  the 
drain  of  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  continued,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  country  banks,  which  were  beginning  to  experience  a  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  demand  for  gold  in  exchange  for  their  small  notes.^  On  13  December, 
to  arrest  this  drain,  the  directors  raised  the  rate  of  interest  from  4  to  5 
per  cent.,  and  during  the  week  ending  17  December  the  supplies  of  treasure 
were  nearly   exhausted.     The  stoppage  of   many  country  banks  aroused 

"  Lord  Liverpool  stated  that  the  issues  of  country  bank  paper  increased  in   1824 
from  4  to  6  millions  and  in  1825  from  6  to  8  millions  (Hansard  [New  Ser.],  xiv,  454). 
«  Ibid,  xii,  720.  "  Ibid.  1194-5.  "  Ibid,  xviii,  651. 

«  Ibid,  xii,  1279.  *«  Ibid,  xiii,  1018.  «  Ann.  Reg.  1825,  p.  12i!. 

"  Ibid.  p.  123  ;   Tooke,  Hist,  of  Prices,  ii,  154. 

"  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xiv,  454.  "  Tooke,  op.  cit.  ii,  162. 
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apprehension  as  to  the  stability  of  the  London  houses,  and  a  run  on  them 
was  the  consequence.  Some  stopped  payment  and  involved  many  country 
banks  in  their  fall,  with  the  result  that  all  credit  was  stopped  and  the  circu- 
lation completely  deranged.  Subscribers  to  the  various  joint-stock  schemes 
were  pressed  to  pay  up  their  instalments,  but  were  no  longer  able  to  realize 
a  profit  on  their  shares  or  to  raise  money  at  the  former  low  rate  of  interest. 
Bankers  who  had  invested  their  fmids  in  securities  not  readily  reaUzable 
were  unable  to  advance  the  assistance  required  by  merchants,  and  several 
important  commercial  failures  ensued."  An  identical  course  of  events  in 
the  United  States  intensified  the  commercial  distress,  especially  in  Liverpool, 
and  dissensions  in  the  South  American  states  and  the  insecurity  of  their 
governments  entailed  a  loss  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sums  subscribed  in 
loans  to  those  countries.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  mining  under- 
takings were  also  a  total  failure.^^  The  remaining  country  banks,  in  a  panic, 
unnecessarily  and  hastily  contracted  their  issues,  and  at  the  end  of  December 
ministers  determined  on  an  issue  of  £1  and  £2  Bank  of  England  notes  for 
country  circulation,  at  the  same  time  ordering  an  extraordinary  coinage  of 
sovereigns.^^  The  circulation  of  the  Bank  was  increased  between  3  and 
31  December  1825  from  about  seventeen  and  a  half  to  over  twenty-five  and 
a  half  millions,  and  the  directors  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  trading 
classes  by  immensely  increasing  their  discounts  on  mercantile  bills.^ 
Between  3  November  and  29  December  the  amount  of  these  bills  was 
increased  from  four  to  fifteen  millions.^^  In  the  meantime  meetings  of 
merchants  and  traders  were  held  in  London  and  most  of  the  large  towns,  in 
which  resolutions  were  adopted  for  the  support  of  commercial  credit.  These 
meetings  had  the  effect  of  allaying  the  panic  to  a  certain  extent  ^^  and  to 
assist  in  the  restoration  of  credit  the  Bank  of  France  permitted  the  British 
coin  placed  on  deposit  to  be  withdrawn.^' 

As  Lord  Liverpool  bad  foreseen,  ministers  were  assailed  with  applications 
for  an  issue  of  Exchequer  bills  to  be  advanced  as  loans  on  security,  but  they 
stood  firmly  against  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  offering  a  bonus  to 
speculation.  They  were  able  to  prevail  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though 
the  proposal  was  strongly  supported  on  both  sides  of  the  House.^  Public 
opinion  was  also  much  in  favour  of  some  such  measure,  and  finally  an 
arrangement  was  made  with  the  Bank  to  make  advances  to  individuals  on 
the  deposit  of  goods,  merchandise  and  other  securities,  the  whole  sum  to  be 
advanced  not  to  exceed  three  milUons.^^    The  knowledge  of  the  existence 

"  Ann.  Reg.  1825,  p.  123. 

"  Cambr.  Mod.  Hist,  x,  589  ;   Tooke,  Hist,  of  Prices,  ii,  156,  159,  160,  171. 

"  Tooke,  op.  cit.  ii,  162.  The  Bank  had  ceased  to  issue  £1  notes,  but  a  box  containing 
£600,000  or  £700,000  of  £1  notes  which  had  been  put  aside  unused  was  accidentally  found 
and  the  notes  immediately  issued  (Porter,  Progress  of  the  Nation,  421). 

**  To  secure  the  Bank  the  period  was  accelerat«d  at  which  a  law  passed  in  1823 
(Stat.  4  Geo.  IV,  cap.  83)  came  into  operation.  This  enacted  that  persons  entrusted  with 
goods  for  purposes  of  sale,  and  in  whose  name  the  goods  were  shipped,  should  be  deemed 
the  true  owners  thereof  so  far  as  to  entitle  creditors  to  have  a  claim  on  the  goods  in  respect 
of  advances  made  by  them  (Stat.  7  Geo.  IV,  cap.  7  ;   Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xiv,  1198). 

"  Porter,  op.  cit.  420.  "  Ann.  Beg.  1825,  p.  124. 

"   Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xvii,  547.         "  Ibid.  (New  Ser.),  xiv,  698.         »»  Ibid.  928. 
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of  this  fund  operated  to  restore  confidence,*'*  and  it  was  drawn  upon  to  an 

extent  of  less  than  £400,000." 

Ministers  attributed  the  commercial  disasters  to  the  over  issue  of  small 
notes  by  the  country  banks,  and  their  first  measure  on  the  reassembling  of 
Parliament  was  to  deal  with  this  danger.  An  Act  was  quickly  passed  forbidding 
the  stamping  of  any  more  of  these  notes  and  the  circulation  was  to  cease 
entirely  in  1829.^2  ^q  meet  the  danger  of  an  unduly  sudden  contraction  of 
the  issue,  the  Bank  was  permitted  to  stamp  small  notes  until  10  October 
1826.  An  extension  of  the  measure  to  Scotland  was  strenuously  resisted 
and  finally  abandoned.^^  Negotiations  had  been  carried  on  with  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  to  persuade  them  to  give  up  their  exclusive  privilege 
which  limited  the  number  of  partners  in  any  bank  to  six  except  within  a 
certain  distance  of  London.  Ministers  contended  that  the  progress  of  the 
country  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  had  been  so  rapid  and  extensive 
that  without  new  aid  the  Bank  was  no  longer  able  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  times.  Proof  of  this  existed  in  the  establishment  of  so  many  country 
banks,  and  the  effect  of  the  existing  law  was  to  permit  every  system  of  bank- 
ing, except  that  which  would  be  solid  and  secure.**  With  some  reluctance  the 
directors  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  the  establishment  of  joint-stock  banks 
of  issue  outside  a  radius  of  65  miles  from  London  was  legalized.*^  Baring 
and  Huskisson  wished  to  apply  the  principle  of  limited  liability  to  these 
new  banks,  but  the  Bank  of  England  would  not  give  way  on  this  point.** 

The  trade  boom  of  1824-5  was  productive  of  good  in  various  directions. 
It  caused  the  employment  of  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  local  improvements, 
such  as  roads,  canals,  tramways,  steamship  companies  and  improvements  in 
towns,  river  navigation,  docks  and  harbours.  In  1824  the  St.  Katherine 
Dock  Company,  the  West  India  and  General  Steam  Navigation  Companies 
were  started.*'  Eailway  schemes  which  fructified  in  the  next  decade  were 
projected  during  the  period.  The  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  Birmingham 
and  Liverpool  and  London  and  Birmingham  Eailways  were  started  in  1825. 
The  Stockton  and  Darlington  Eailway,  an  outcome  of  the  developing  coal 
trade,  was  completed  in  this  year.*^  The  application  of  steam  as  a  motive 
power  in  ships  was  equally  rapid,  particularly  after  the  decision  of  the 
Post  Office  to  convey  mails  by  steamboats.*^ 

The  distress  caused  by  the  disasters  of  1826  called  attention  once  again 
to  the  Corn  Laws.  The  price  of  com  was  rising  and  there  was  apprehension 
of  a  deficient  harvest. '°  Before  Parliament  adjourned  ministers,  after 
considerable  opposition  from  the  landed  interest,  obtained  a  discretionary 
power  of  permitting  as  necessity  might  require,  during  the  recess,  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  corn  on  payment  of  a  fixed  duty,'^  and  of  allowing  bonded 

"  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xiv,  1199.  "  Tooke,  Hist,  of  Prices,  ii,  170. 

"  Stat.  7  Geo.  IV,  cap.  6  ;    Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xiv,  126,  165. 

^  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xiv,  572,  1379. 

"  Ann.  Beg.  1826,  p.  57.  «»  Powell  and  Tait,  Hist,  of  Engl.  974. 

«  Stat.  7  Geo.  IV,  cap.  46.  «»  The  Empire  and  the  Century,  306. 

"  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xiv,  209,  243.  '"  Tooke,  op.  cit.  ii,  136. 

«'  Levi,  Hist,  of  Brit.  Commerce,  184.  "  Stat.  7  Geo.  IV,  cap.  71. 
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wheat  to  come  into  the  market  at  once  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  12s.  a 
quarter.'^  Importation  of  oats  and  other  grain  took  place  at  the  end  of  the 
year,''  and  in  March  1827  Canning  outlined  the  government  plan  for  a 
change  in  the  Com  Law.  Under  the  new  proposals  the  protecting  duty  was  to 
be  20s.  when  the  price  was  60s.,  and  the  duty  fell  by  2s.  for  every  shilling 
of  increase  in  price  above  60s.,  and  increased  by  2s.  for  every  shilling  decrease 
in  the  price  below  60s.  All  duty  except  registration  at  the  Custom  House 
ceased  when  the  price  reached  70s.'*  The  principle  of  reciprocity  was  main- 
tained by  the  insertion  of  a  clause  giving  the  King  in  Council  power  to 
prohibit  the  import  of  grain  from  any  country  in  which  higher  duties  were 
levied  on  British  produce,  manufactures  and  shipping  than  were  charged 
on  those  of  foreign  countries.  The  plan  was  approved  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  defeated  in  the  Lords  by  an  amendment  moved  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.'^  A  temporary  Act  was  passed  allowing  the  introduction 
into  the  home  market  of  com  bonded  before  1  July  1827  until  May  1828, 
on  the  conditions  of  the  Bill  just  abandoned,'^  and  a  measure  founded  on  the 
same  principle  was  introduced  in  1828.  Since  the  duties  levied  under  the 
temporary  Act  were  insufficient  to  prevent  the  production  of  500,000 
quarters  of  bonded  corn  when  no  foreign  supply  was  necessary,  a  new  scale 
of  duties  was  proposed."  Wheat  was  to  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  25s.  Sd. 
when  the  price  of  British  wheat  was  61s.  and  the  duty  was  to  be  decreased 
by  a  shilling  for  every  increase  of  a  shilling  in  price  until  that  price  reached 
67s.  Then  up  to  69s.  the  duty  was  to  decrease  by  2s.,  up  to  71s.  by  8s., 
and  up  to  73s.  by  4s.  Above  73s.  the  duty  should  be  a  shilling,  and  under 
61s.  the  duty  rose  a  shilling  for  every  shilling  fall  in  price.'® 

Hume  opposed  both  Bills  on  the  ground  that  they  afforded  undue  pro- 
tection to  the  landed  interest,  and  moved  for  a  fixed  duty  of  15s.  a  quarter 
on  foreign  wheat,  with  a  yearly  reduction  of  Is.  until  the  duty  reached 
10s.,  at  which  it  should  remain.  He  considered  that  com  should  be  treated 
as  any  other  commodity,  and  ought  to  be  bought  in  the  cheapest  market." 
Sir  Henry  Parnell  agreed  '  that  the  policy  of  forcing  a  home  supply 
by  restraining  importation  was  injurious  to  the  public  interests.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  in  the  produce  of  manufactures  capital  might  continue 
to  be  applied  almost  without  limit,  and  that  the  result  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  the  article  produced  ;  but  the  case  of  agricultural 
produce  was  entirely  different.  The  extent  of  the  fertile  land  which  we  had 
to  cultivate  must  determine  the  extent  in  which  capital  could  be  applied  to 
cultivation  with  advantage.'  ^  '  Every  country  that  exported  corn,' 
Parnell  further  pointed  out,  *  had  taken  umbrage  at  our  having  excluded 
*  their  corn,  and  had  retaliated  by  raising  the  duties  on  the  importation  of 

"  Stat.  7  Geo.  IV,  cap.  70. 

'•  Parliament  was  summoned  14  Nov.  1826  to  grant  an  indemnity  to  ministers  for 
admitting  this  grain  before  the  averages  had  reached  the  importation  price  fixed  by  law. 
'*  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xvi,  758.  etc.  '•  Stat.  7  &  8  Geo.  IV,  cap.  67. 

"  Ibtd.  xvii,  1086.  "  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xix,  31. 

'*  Stat.  9  Geo.  IV,  cap.  60.     The  reciprocity  clause  was  retained  in  this  Act. 
'»  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xvii,  95  ;    xix,  208. " 
"  Ibid,  xvii,  102. 
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*  our  manufactures.'  ^^  The  idea  of  becoming  dependent  on  a  foreign  supply- 
was  very  generally  disliked.  Even  Porter,  an  advanced  free  trader,  though 
he  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  argued  *  that  every  country  which 

*  makes  great  and  rapid  progress  in  population  must  make  equal  progress  in 
'  the  production  of  food,'  ^^  and  believed  that  under  the  stimulus  of  low 
prices,  and  by  the  judicious  application  of  improvements  already  known,  it 
was  possible  to  provide  for  the  whole  population,  without  becoming  habitually 
and  increasingly  importers  of  foreign  grain.^'  The  Marquis  of  Bristol 
considered  it  of  vital  importance  that  the  soil  of  the  empire  should  be  made 
to  feed  the  inhabitants.  '  Secure  me,'  he  said, '  against  a  large  dependence  on 
foreign  corn  (and,  if  it  is  once  a  large  one  it  will  also  be  a  rapidly  increasing  one) 
and  I  care  not  how  cheap  you  make  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country  ; 
all  things  will  find  their  level  accordingly  ;  but  I  hear  measures  advocated 
which  would  go  to  make  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  English  people,  not 
occasionally  and  in  bad  seasons,  but  habitualh'-  and  permanently,  dependent 
upon  foreign  corn,  and  which  would  increase  indefinitely  the  manufacturing 
population  of  the  country.  Against  such  a  system  I  protest  as  strongly  as 
the  most  decided  agriculturist,  because  I  know  that  it  involves  in  it  the 
inevitable  surrender  of  that  proud  and  independent  station  which  we  now 
hold  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Fatal  indeed  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  that  system  which  would  raise  up  new  Manchesters  and  new 
Birminghams  in  every  corner  of  the  country,  and  leave  them  to  be  fed  by 
precarious  supplies  drawn  from  distant  countries  over  which  we  have  no 
control,  and  raised  by  a  foreign  yeomanry,  who  contribute  nothing  to  the 
peace,  order  and  well-being  of  the  community.'  ^*  The  Bill  of  1828  became 
law  without  much  opposition  in  either  House.  Those  who  feared  it  would 
lead  to  speculation  were  justified,  and  the  importation  of  corn  became  a 
gamble,  the  importers  combining  to  raise  home  prices  in  order  to  import  at 
lower  duties,^^  while  in  times  of  scarcity  they  withheld  supplies  until  wheat 
had  reached  famine  price.^^  A  fear  expressed  by  Lord  Howick  that  the 
high  duties  would  prevent  foreigners  from  cultivating  for  the  English  market, 
and  would  render  them  unable  to  supply  us  in  periods  of  scarcity,  was,  he 
claimed,  justified,  for  during  the  six  years  previous  to  1838  the  average  price 
was  so  low  that  the  duty  would  not  admit  of  any  profitable  importation  ; 
consequently,  when  a  supply  was  required  from  abroad  in  1839  there  was 
no  preparation  to  meet  the  demand.^' 

Another  manifestation  of  the  growing  power  of  the  liberal  party  was 
the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws  in  1824.  These  Acts  were  passed^in 
1799  and  1800  as  the  result  of  the  fear  of  clubs  and  associations  of  all  descrip- 
tions which  had  been  aroused  by  the  French  Revolution.  By  1820  the  fear 
was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution  were  a  matter  of 
tradition.®^    The  policy  of  the  Acts  had  been  to  prevent  every  kind  of  trade 

"  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xvii,  104. 

«2  Porter,  Progress  of  the  Nation  (ed.  1851),  138. 

"  Ibid.  142-3.  «♦  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xix,  1348-9. 

*^  Prothero,  English  Farming  Past  and  Present,  273. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xvii,  1191  ;  xlvi,  421-2. 

*'  Ibid,  xlvi,  530,  531.  **  Dicey,  Law  and  Opinion  in  England,  100. 
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combination,  either  of  masters  or  men,  but  by  the  administration  of  the  law 
it  came  about  that  masters  could  combine,  though  the  workmen  could  not 
openly  do  so.  Many  workmen  had  suffered  imprisonment  for  combining  to 
raise  wages,  or  to  resist  their  reduction,  and  to  regulate  the  hours  of  working, 
but  in  no  case  had  a  master,  though  prosecuted,  been  punished  for  combining 
to  lower  wages  .^^ 

Francis  Place,  a  tailor,  of  Charing  Cross,  who  was  one  of  Bentham's 
most  ardent  disciples,  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  repeal 
of  the  laws.  He  retired  from  business  in  1817,  and  devoted  all  his  time  to 
organizing  campaigns  for  various  reforms.  His  practice  was  to  gather  facts 
and  arguments  on  the  subjects  in  which  he  was  interested,  and  prepare 
briefs  for  his  friends  among  members  of  Parliament,  who  brought  forward 
the  Bills  in  the  House.  Joseph  Hume,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Eadical 
Party,  was  his  most  devoted  pupil,  and  through  him  Place  worked  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Combination  Acts.  In  early  life,  as  the  organizer  of  a  strike 
of  London  leather  breeches  makers,  and  later  as  an  of&cer  of  various  trade 
clubs.  Place  had  felt  the  effects  of  the  laws  against  combination,  and  in  1814 
he  began  his  campaign  against  them.  For  ten  years  he  laboured  at  this  work, 
but  his  known  adherence  to  Malthusian  principles  alienated  the  workmen, 
who  '  could  not  be  persuaded  to  believe  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws  was 
*  possible.'  ^  The  men's  recognized  leaders  were  absorbed  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  a  share  of  political  power,  in  the  belief  that  this  was  a  remedy  for  all 
their  wrongs,^^  and  gave  no  assistance  to  Place.  In  1822  Hume  gave  notice 
of  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  laws,''^  but  Place  reaUzed 
that  parliamentary  opinion  was  not  yet  ripe  for  repeal,*^  and  Hume  found 
that  the  subject  was  surrounded  with  more  difficulties  than  he  had  antici- 
pated.^*   The  Bill  was  therefore  postponed.^^ 

In  1824  Hume  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  laws 
forbidding  the  emigration  of  artisans  and  the  exportation  of  machinery,  and 
the  state  of  the  combination  laws.  He  stated  that  he  was  encouraged  to 
enter  upon  this  complicated  subject,  which  involved  the  revision  of  forty-four 
Acts  of  Parliament,  in  consequence  of  the  disposition  shown  by  ministers 
to  promote  a  simplification  of  the  law,  and  showed  that  in  all  these  three 
directions  the  law  existed  only  to  be  violated,  and  in  the  case  of  the  combina- 
tion laws  *  had  tended  to  the  exacerbation  of  the  relations  between  masters  and 
'  men.'  ^^  It  had  also,  by  necessitating  secret  methods,  placed  great  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  men's  leaders,  many  of  whom  were  unknown  to  the  men 
themselves.  Huskisson  was  sympathetic  and  admitted  that  the  prohibitive 
laws  had  tended  to  multiply  unlawful  societies,  for  the  moment  the  laws  were 

"  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xi,  811-14. 

»«  Wallas,  Life  of  F.  Place,  203. 

**  Cunningham,  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce,  ii,  737. 

•*   Hansard  (New  Ser.),  x,  141. 

»»  Wallas,  op.  cit.  206.  »*  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  x,  141.  «  Ibid,  ix,  546. 

••  Ibid.  X,  141-50.  Nothing  further  was  done  as  to  the  repeal  of  the  Act  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  machinery  till  1841,  when  a  committee  reported  on  the  subject,  and 
1843,  when  the  Act  was  repealed  (Webb,  Hist,  of  Trade  Unionism,  78). 
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made  the  workmen  saw  the  injury  they  inflicted  on  them,  and  began  to 
consider  by  what  means  they  could  be  evaded.^'  The  committee  was 
appointed,  and  witnesses  were  carefully  coached  by  Place,  who  also  prepared 
copious  notes  for  Hume.  Place  records  that :  '  The  workmen  were  not  easily 
managed.  .  .  .  They  were  filled  with  false  notions,  all  attributing  their 
distresses  to  wrong  causes,  .  .  .  taxes,  machinery,  laws  against 
combinations,  the  will  of  the  masters,  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates.  .  .  . 
All  expected  a  great  and  sudden  rise  of  wages,  when  the  combination  laws 
should  be  repealed.'***  At  Place's  suggestion  the  committee  reported  in  the 
form  of  resolutions  recommending  the  repeal  of  the  Combination  Acts  and 
of  the  common  law  under  which  a  peaceable  meeting  of  masters  or  men 
might  be  prosecuted  as  a  conspiracy,  and  proposing  the  enactment  of  such  a 
law  as  might  efficiently  and  by  summary  process  punish  either  workmen  or 
masters  who  by  threats,  intimidation  or  by  acts  of  violence  should  interfere 
with  perfect  freedom  in  the  employment  of  capital  or  labour.  The  Bills  drawn 
up  by  Place  embodying  the  resolutions  passed  the  House  of  Commons  and 
became  law  *  almost  without  the  notice  of  members  within  or  newspapers 
'  without.'  ^ 

The  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws  was  very  different 
from  what  Place  had  expected.  He  wrote  in  1825  that  *  combinations  will 
'  soon  cease  to  exist.  Men  have  been  kept  together  for  long  periods  only  by 
*  the  oppression  of  the  laws  ;  these  being  repealed,  combinations  will  lose  the 
'  matter  which  cements  them  into  masses  and  they  will  fall  to  pieces.'  ^°**  The 
immediate  result  of  the  repeal  was,  however,  to  cause  the  formation  of  a 
number  of  most  violent  combinations.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
1824  and  1825  were  periods  of  great  activity  in  every  branch  of  trade,  and 
labour  was  in  great  demand.  The  men,  believing  that  their  wages  had  been 
kept  down  lower  than  they  ought  to  have  been,  in  many  cases  struck  for  higher 
pay  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Place  and  Hume  to  restrain  them.  At  Hus- 
kisson's  suggestion  Hume  issued  a  warning  to  the  workmen.  He  blamed 
them  for  attempting  to  impose  upon  their  masters  regulations  far  more 
arbitrary  and  degrading  than  those  of  which  they  had  themselves  so  much 
complained.  He  hoped  the  recent  successes  of  the  masters  who  had  withstood 
these  attempts  would  teach  workmen  that  their  ungracious  and  impolitic 
conduct  would  drive  their  best  friends  to  wish  for  a  re-enactment  of  the  old 
laws.^  Particularly  strong  and  violent  combinations  had  been  formed  by 
shipwrights  and  seamen,  and  the  complaints  of  the  shipowners  induced 
Huskisson  to  move  for  a  committee  to  investigate  the  effects  of  the  law  of 
1824.  He  did  not  suggest  that  the  old  laws  should  again  be  put  into  force, 
but  he  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1824,  as  to  the 
exemption  from  liabilities  to  punishment  for  conspiracy,  were  of  a  very 
extraordinary  nature.     As  a  general  principle  he  thought  that  every  man 

»'  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  x,  149.  »*  Wallas,  op.  cil.  214. 

»»  Stat.  5  Geo.  IV,  cap.  95,  96  ;    Wallas,  op.  cit.  215-16. 

>»"  Wallas,  op.  cit.  217.  »  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xii,  597-8. 
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had  a  right  to  carry  his  own  labour  to  whatever  market  he  pleased,  and  so 
to  make  the  best  of  it ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  as  strenuously  contended 
for  the  perfect  freedom  of  those  who  were  to  give  employment  to  that  labour. 
Theirs  was  the  property  which  rendered  that  labour  necessary,  theirs  was 
the  machinery  on  which  that  labour  was  to  be  employed,  theirs  was  the 
capital  by  which  its  employment  was  to  be  paid  for.  At  least,  therefore, 
they  were  entitled  to  equal  freedom  of  action,  and  that  property,  that 
machinery  and  that  capital  ought  to  be  as  sacred  and  unfettered  as  the  labour 
which  was  the  admitted  property  of  the  workmen.  If  their  right  and  title 
and  freedom  in  all  these  matters  could  not  be  sustained,  so  neither  could 
there  be  kept  and  retained  in  the  country  the  means  of  employing  labour, 
and  the  workmen  themselves  would  be  the  victims  of  a  delusive  system  of 
attempted  influence  and  intimidation  over  the  employers.^  He  drew 
attention  to  tha  constitution  of  some  of  the  existing  unions,  which  were  not 
merely  combinations  of  all  the  workmen  of  one  employer  against  him,  or 
even  of  one  whole  trade  against  the  masters,  but  a  systematic  union  of  the 
workmen  of  many  different  trades,  and  referred  to  the  system  of  making  com- 
pulsory levies  upon  members,  and  of  forbidding  operatives  to  engage  them- 
selves for  any  given  time  or  price  without  the  consent  of  the  committee  of 
management.  He  looked  with  suspicion  at  the  creation  of  presidents,  perma- 
nent committees,  etc.,  which  he  thought  pointed  to  the  existence  of  persons 
anxious  for  the  enjoyment  of  power  and  distinction  which  they  considered 
such  posts  would  confer  upon  them.  He  thought  the  workmen  were  at 
hberty  to  take  all  proper  means  to  secure  wages  to  which  they  conceived 
they  were  entitled,  but  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  combine  to  dictate  to 
their  masters  the  mode  in  which  they  could  conduct  their  business,  or  to 
enforce  the  principle  that  wages  should  be  paid  alike  to  every  man  whether  he 
were  a  good  workman  or  a  bad  one,  or  to  encroach  upon  the  hberty  of  their 
fellow  workmen  by  forcing  them  to  join  the  unions  against  their  will.     '  The 

*  tyranny  of  the  many  would,  he  apprehended,  be  worse  than  the  tyranny  of 

*  the  few,  and  the  conduct  of  those  who  kept  up  these  combinations  threatened 
'  to  destroy  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  interests.'  ^  Place 
also  had  a  great  dislike  to  the  larger  trade  unions.  '  Depend  upon  it,'  he 
said,  '  nothing  can  be  got  by  fraternizing  with  trade  unions.  They  are 
'  founded  upon  principles  of  brutal  tyranny  and  monopoly.'  *  A  committee 
was  appointed  and  in  spite  of  Place's  efforts  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  1824,  by  engineering  petitions  and  producing  witnesses  before  the  com- 
mittee, they  reported  in  favour  of  its  repeal.^ 

The  new  Act  ^  aimed  at  giving  the  workmen  sufficient  powers  for  the 
preservation  of  their  own  interest  by  permitting  them  to  combine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  rise  of  wages,  while  it  afforded  to  the  independent  work- 
man that  protection  to  which  it  was  conceived  he  was  entitled.'    It  imposed 

*  Huskisson,  Speeches,  ii,  368. 

*  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xii,  1288  ;    xiii,  354-6.  *  Dicey,  op.  cit.  199. 

»  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xiii,  149-50,  298.  •  Stat.  6  Geo.  IV,  cap.  129. 

»  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xiii,  1400,  1458,  1462,  1478. 
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penalties  upon  the  use  of  threats  or  intimidation  for  any  purpose  which 
interfered  with  individual  freedom  on  the  part  of  workman  or  master,  and 
conferred  upon  both  masters  and  workmen  a  limited  right  to  meet  and  agree 
together  for  settling  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  terms  they  would  accept  or 
give.8  It  repealed  the  old  laws  against  combinations,  but  revived  the  law  of 
conspiracy  in  regard  to  trade  combinations.  Thus  any  trade  combination 
was  a  conspiracy  unless  it  fell  within  the  hmited  right  of  combination  given 
by  the  Act. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  committee  the  combinations  of  seamen  and 
shipwrights  in  the  port  of  London  and  elsewhere  had  been  delaying  the  repair 
and  sailing  of  vessels,  which  were  at  that  time  in  great  demand,  to  such  an 
extent  that  Huskisson  introduced  into  the  Registry  Bill  of  1825  a  clause 
permitting  the  Privy  Council  to  allow  any  shipowner  who  was  unable  to  get 
his  ship  repaired  or  manned  in  England  to  do  so  in  a  foreign  port  and  to 
make  use  of  foreign  seamen.^  This  course  met  with  general  approval,  and 
Elhce  saw  no  reason  why  the  British  shipowner  should  not  at  all  times  have 
his  ship  repaired  in  the  cheapest  place. ^° 

During  the  years  of  depression  from  1826  onwards  the  trade  union 
movement  was  practically  extinguished.  Several  strikes  against  rapidly 
decreasing  wages  were  unsuccessful  and  the  movement  became  absorbed  in 
the  larger  radical  and  socialistic  agitations  of  the  time.^^ 

Hume's  committee  had  led  to  the  repeal  in  1824  of  the  laws  restricting 
the  emigration  of  skilled  artisans  to  the  Continent,^^  but  the  settlement 
clauses  of  the  Poor  Law  imposed  severe  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of 
movement  of  workmen  in  the  United  Kingdom.  James  Scarlett,  afterwards 
Lord  Abinger,  Michael  Nolan,  Colonel  Wood  and  others  began  in  1821  a 
campaign  against  the  law  of  settlement  which  prevented  a  workman  from 
seeking  work  outside  his  own  parish,  but  the  subject  was  too  intimately 
connected  with  the  other  abuses  of  the  Poor  Law  to  permit  of  a  remedy 
until  the  complete  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  in  1834.^' 

In  February  1827  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  and 
his  career  as  a  minister  came  to  an  end.  For  some  years  the  question 
of  Catholic  Emancipation  had  been  an  acknowledged  source  of  difference 
of  opinion  among  members  of  the  ministry  and  the  older  Tory  statesmen 
were  not  really  friendly  to  the  financial  and  commercial  poKcy  of  their 
more   progressive   colleagues.      Lord   Liverpool's  influence   had   kept   the 

'  Dicey  has  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  the  criticism  that  to  say  it  is  lawful  to  combine 
to  protect  your  own  interests  but  unlawful  to  combine  to  injure  your  antagonist  is  taking 
away  with  one  hand  a  right  given  with  the  other.  In  every  ordinary  contract  there  is  in 
one  sense  a  conflict  of  interests,  the  seller  wishing  to  obtain  the  highest  and  the  buyer  to 
give  the  lowest  price  possible.  The  same  thing  might  hold  good  of  a  strike  where  there 
was  no  coercion  used  towards  third  parties.  The  masters  would  offer  what  wages  they 
chose  and  the  workmen  would  combine  to  accept  the  best  they  could  get.  If  oppression 
be  excluded  there  need  be  no  injury  inflicted  on  either  side.  The  free  haggling  of  the 
market  would  fix  the  rate  of  wages.  This  view,  whether  right  or  wrong,  was  entertained 
by  the  reformers  of  1824-5  {Law  and  Opinion  in  England,  193). 

»  Stat.  6  Geo.  IV,  cap.  110.  "  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xiii,  1347-9. 

"  Webb,  Hist,  of  Trade  Unionism,  101. 

"  Stat.  5  Geo.  IV,  cap.  97.  "  See  chap.  iv. 
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discordant  elements  together,  but  with  his  removal  these  differences  were  no 
longer  restrained,  and  the  appointment  of  Canning,  an  avowed  supporter  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasurj'-,  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  resignation  of  seven  members  of  the  cabinet.  Canning  with 
some  difficulty  formed  a  ministry  with  colleagues  chosen  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Whigs,  but  he  died  on  8  August,  and  Frederick  J.  Robinson,  now  Lord 
Goderich,  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  With  a  few  exceptions  Can- 
ning's cabinet  was  continued,  but  Lord  Goderich  was  not  strong  enough  either 
in  character  or  intellect  to  hold  together  the  ill-assorted  ministry,  and  on 
8  January  1828  he  resigned.  The  King  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  commissioned  him  to  form  a  ministry.  The  Duke  reconstructed  the 
cabinet  much  as  it  had  been  under  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  Huskisson  was 
at  the  Colonial  Office,  Grant  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  Goulbum  became  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  Peel  returned  to  the  Home  Office.  In  May 
Huskisson,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted.  His  retirement  was  followed  by 
the  resignation  of  Grant,  Lord  Dudley,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Viscount 
Palmerston,  Secretary  for  War,  and  Lamb,  afterwards  Viscount  Melbourne, 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  The  cabinet  was  then  reconstructed  on  purely  Tory 
lines,  and  the  Canningites  permanently  joined  the  Whig  party. 

With  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool  the  period  of  reform  of  the  commercial 
code  came  to  an  end.  The  brief  and  stormy  administration  of  the  Duke  of 
Welhngton  was  chiefly  occupied  with  financial  reforms  and  Cathohc  Relief. 
This  latter  measure  was  introduced  mainly  with  a  view  of  pacifying  Ireland, 
although  it  gave  political  and  civil  rights  and  offices,  with  certain  exceptions, 
to  Roman  Catholics  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  By  the  Irish  penal 
code,  drawn  up  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  and  early  part  of  the  18th 
century,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  had  been  debarred  from  all  partici- 
pation in  the  government  and  the  protection  of  the  country,  and  were  preju- 
diced in  their  titles  to  property  and  in  the  education  of  their  children. 
They  had  been  led  to  suppose  that  Cathohc  Emancipation  would  follow  the 
Union,  and  the  matter  was  frequently  debated  in  Parliament,  Bills  in  its 
favour  being  passed  by  small  majorities  in  the  Commons  but  thrown  out  in 
the  Lords.  It  was,  however,  the  Clare  election  of  1828,  at  which  O'Connell, 
a  Roman  Catholic,  was  returned,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  whereby  Dissenters  were  enabled  to  hold  municipal  and  other  offices, 
which  showed  Peel  that  emancipation  could  no  longer  be  delayed.  A  Bill  was 
therefore  introduced  by  the  government  in  1829,  which,  after  some  heated 
debates,  passed  both  Houses.  The  Act  had  Mttle  effect  in  pacifying  Ireland, 
for  no  sooner  was  it  passed  than  new  grievances  and  fresh  agitations  arose, 
which  again  necessitated  restrictive  measures  culminating  in  the  Coercion 
Act  of  1833. 

Meanwhile  the  demand  for  Parliamentary  reform  became  more  insis- 
tent. The  agitation  had  been  taken  up  in  1817  by  the  Philosophic  Radicals, 
followers  of  Jeremy  Bentham.     The  earher  reformers  had  attracted  attention 
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chiefly  by  their  extravagances,  the  educated  public  being  little  impressed  by 
them.  They  insisted  that  there  was  some  inherent,  unalienable  right  pos- 
sessed by  every  man  to  be  individually  represented.^*  The  Eadicals,  taught 
by  Bentham  and  James  Mill,  appealed  to  the  educated  classes.  They  dis- 
carded the  whole  .doctrine  of  natural  right  and  individual  representation, 
and  demanded  an  extensive  constituency,  as  the  only  means  of  identifying 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  their  representatives.^^  Cobbett  and  Hunt 
were  soon  supplanted  in  popularity  by  Bentham,  though  he  never  appeared 
in  public.  His  views  were  presented  by  James  Mill  and  later  by  John  Stuart 
Mill.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  member  for  Westminster,  was  the  first  reformer 
to  dissociate  himself  from  the  two  historic  parties  and  press  the  subject  on 
purely  Eadical  lines,  and  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  afterwards  Lord  Broughton, 
Burdett's  colleague  at  Westminster,  ably  seconded  his  efforts,  which  were 
directed  to  the  attainment  of  universal  suffrage,  annual  Parliaments,  and 
vote  by  ballot.  The  Eadicals,  continually,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  assailed 
the  anomalies  of  the  constitution,  and  a  free  press  and  constant  political 
discussion  among  all  classes  wrought  a  gradual  change  in  public  opinion. 
The  ends  of  government  were  more  clearly  defined,  and  a  rational  instead 
of  a  sentimental  estimation  of  political  institutions  became  common  to  all 
classes  of  the  Kingdom.^^ 

From  1821  the  Whig  party  gradually  identified  itself  with  reform  of  a 
more  moderate  character  than  that  proposed  by  Eadicals.  In  1829  Macaulay 
advanced  the  opinion  that,  while  universal  suffrage  would  be  a  revolution, 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  middle  classes  would  be  a  reform  alike 
safe,  moderate  and  final.^'  This  opinion,  harmonizing  with  the  growing 
importance  of  the  middle  classes,  met  with  a  ready  acceptance,  and  the 
alliance  between  the  Whig  aristocrats  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  north 
became  complete.  From  1822  onwards  Lord  John  Eussell  had  repeatedly 
brought  forward  motions  for  moderate  reform,  but  all  were  opposed  by  the 
Tories,  who  resisted  on  principle  any  change,  and  saw  in  any  concession  to 
expediency  a  deviation  from  principle.^^  Huskisson,  who  was  himself 
opposed  to  Parliamentary  reform,  '  taking  his  stand  upon  the  aggregate 
'  excellence  of  our  representative  system,  leaving  to  others  to  take  what 
'  delight  they  may  in  hunting  out  the  anomalies  of  its  details,'  pointed  out  the 
danger  of  the  Tory  policy.  He  quoted  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  '  that  time 
'  has  been  and  is  the  great  innovator.'  '  Time  has  raised  these  great  interests, 
and  it  is  the  business  of  a  statesman  to  move  onwards  with  the  new  combina- 
tions which  have  grown  around  him.  .  .  .  This  is  an  occasion  to  recollect 
the  words  of  forecast  and  wisdom  which  are  somewhere  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Burke,  "  Early  reforms  are  amicable  arrangements  with  a 
friendly  power  :  late  reforms,  capitulations  to  a  conquering  enemy."  '  ^^ 

George  IV  died  on  26  June  1830,  and  Parliament  was  dissolved  in 

"  Roebuck,  Hist,  of  Whig  Party,  202-3.  i«  Ibid.  343-4. 

^^  Ibid.  1'  Edinburgh  Review,  xcix,  125. 

^*  Cambridge  Modern  Hist,  x,  601'. 

^*  Huskisson,  Speeches,  iii,  424-3G.      East  Retford  Disfranchisement,  5  May  1829. 
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July.  Two  days  later  the  revolution  took  place  which  placed  Louis  Philippe 
on  the  throne  of  France.  This  was  followed  by  a  revolution  in  Belgium,  and 
the  spirit  of  discontent  which  had  long  been  smouldering  in  England  im- 
mediately burst  into  flame.  Rioting  and  rick-burning  broke  out  among  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  Kent,  and  rapidly  spread  throughout  the  southern 
counties.  To  the  Radical  reformers  of  London  and  elsewhere  an  organized 
rising  began  to  seem  a  reasonable  and  safe  method  of  solving  constitutional 
difficulties.^"  It  was  inferred  from  the  King's  Speech  in  November  that 
ministers  intended  to  adopt  a  policy  of  coercion  towards  Belgium,  and  Thomas 
Attwood,  founder  of  the  formidable  Birmingham  Political  Union,  with  a 
programme  of  manhood  suffrage  and  paper  money,  proposed  that  an  associa- 
tion should  be  formed  to  refuse  payment  of  taxes  if  the  interference  of 
ministers  should  involve  England  in  a  continental  war.^^  A  storm  of  popular 
indignation  was  aroused  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  declaration  of  hostility 
to  any  measure  of  reform,  on  the  assembling  of  Parliament  on  2  November.^^ 
On  the  15th  ministers  were  defeated  on  the  Civil  List,  and  resigned. 

Lord  Grey  accepted  office  on  the  understanding  that  reform  was  to  be 
made  a  cabinet  measure.^^  He  appointed  a  committee  of  four  members, 
Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Durham,  Lord  Duncannon  and  Sir  James  Graham, 
to  draft  a  Reform  Bill.  Lord  Grey  was  persuaded  that  none  but  a  large 
measure  would  be  a  safe  measure.^^  *  To  cramp  reform  by  pedantic  adherence 
'to  existing  rights  would  be  to  deceive  expectation  and  bring  on  that  revolution 
'  which  is  our  object  to  avert.'  ^^  The  object  with  which  the  committee  set 
out  was  to  cut  away  what  was  rotten  in  the  old  system,  to  preserve  what  was 
worth  preserving,  and  to  introduce  what  would  strengthen  and  improve.^* 
Lord  Durham  drew  up  a  report  ^"^  on  a  plan  devised  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
in  which  he  stated  :  '  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  desire  of  ministers  to 
effect  such  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  great  and  important  question  as 
will  no  longer  render  the  agitation  subservient  to  the  designs  of  the  factious 
and  discontented  ;  but  by  its  wise  and  comprehensive  provisions  inspire  all 
classes  of  the  community  with  a  conviction  that  their  rights  and  privileges 
are  at  length  duly  secured  and  consolidated.'  He  thought  the  plan  of  reform 
ought  '  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  demands  and  remove  all  rational  grounds  of 
*  complaint  from  the  minds  of  the  intelligent  and  independent  portion  of  the 
'  community.'  The  Committee  proposed  to  disfranchise  all  boroughs  the 
population  of  which  amounted  to  less  than  2,000  and  to  deprive  of  one 
member  all  those  whose  population  was  less  than  4,000.  The  purification  of 
the  latter  class  of  borough,  as  well  as  of  those  cities  and  boroughs  where  the 
right  of  voting  was  enjoyed  by  close  corporations,  was  to  be  ensured  by  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  £20  householders.  The  franchise  was  to  be 
extended  to  all  large  towns  of  more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  and  the  right 
of  voting  vested  in  £20  householders.     In  adopting  this  limit  the  committee 

"  Wallas,  ii/e  o/  ¥.  Place,  244.  "  Ihid.  251. 

»»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  i,  52-3.  "  Ibid,  vii,  933.  "  Ibid.  935. 

**   Earl  Russell,  An  Essay  on  the  English  Government  and  Constitution,  247. 
*•  Ibid.  *'  Printed  in  Correspondence  of  Earl  Grey  and  William  IV,  App.  A. 
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believed  they  had  granted  the  franchise  to  a  constituent  body  '  including  all 
'  the  intelligence  and  respectability  of  the  independent  classes  of  society.' 
They  provided  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  all  the  multifarious  and  incon- 
venient rights  of  voting  then  in  existence,  and  hoped  that,  by  the  creation 
of  independent  constituencies,  corruption  would  be  abolished.     They  pro- 
posed to  give  additional  members  to  counties  whose  population  amounted  to 
more  than  150,000,  leaving  untouched  the  40s.  freehold  franchise,  but  en- 
franchising leaseholders  of  £50  and  copyholders  of  £10.     They  recommended 
the  adoption  of  the  ballot,  and  proposed  that  the  duration  of  Parliament 
should  be  five  years.     In  deference  to  the  objections  of  Lord  Grey,  the  ballot 
was  struck  out  of  the  scheme,  and  in  consequence  of  criticisms  by  the  cabinet 
the  borough  franchise  was  extended  to  £10  householders,-^  and  the  proposal 
for  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliament  was  rejected.     The  first  Reform  Bill, 
incorporating  this  plan,  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord 
John  Russell  on  1  March  1831 ,2^  and  passed  the  second  reading  by  a  majority 
of  one  on  22  March.^    Ministers  were  defeated  on  19  April  on  General 
Gascoyne's  motion  that  the  total  number  of  members  for  England  and  Wales 
ought  to  be  diminished,^^  and  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  22  April.     The 
Whigs  were  returned  with  a  greatly  increased  majority,  and  the  Bill  was  re- 
introduced in  June,^^  and  passed  by  the  Commons  in  September.^^    It  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  Earl  Grey,  but  thrown  out  on  the 
second  reading  in  October.^*    Popular  agitation  had  until  this  time  been 
peaceful,  but  now  rioting  broke  out  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  expressing 
the  popular  indignation. 

After  some  alterations  had  been  made  in  the  Bill  it  was  again  introduced 
by  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  Commons  on  12  December ,^^  and  was  passed  in 
March  1832.^^  In  May  it  was  again  thrown  out  by  the  Lords  ^'  and  Lord 
Grey  resigned,^^  but  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  were  unable 
to  form  an  administration,  and  Grey's  ministry  was  recalled.  The  Reform 
Bill  was  finally  passed  amid  scenes  of  great  popular  excitement  on  4  June 
1832,2'^  and  Bills  for  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  passed  in  July.*"  The  Act 
as  finally  passed  differed  in  some  respects  from  the  Bill  originally  introduced, 
but  the  principle,  namely,  to  confer  the  franchise  on  the  middle  classes 
remained  unchanged.*^ 

"  Spencer  Walpole,  Life  of  Lord  John  Russell,  i,  72-3. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ii,  1061. 

3  0  Ibid,  iii,  804.  »=»  Ibid,  vii,  378.  ^e  j^i^^  ^i,  850. 

'1  Ibid.  1688.  34  /5j^   viij^  340  37  i^id,  xii,  724. 

32  Ibid,  iv,  322.  3  5  Ibid,  ix,  156.  3  8  Ibid.  759. 

3^  Ibid,  xiii,  374.  In  August  1832  Hunt  presented  a  petition  from  Mary  Smith  of 
Stanmore  asking  for  votes  for  unmarried  women  possessing  the  necessary  pecuniary 
qualification  {ibid,  xiv,  1086). 

"  Ibid.  350,  901  "  Stat.  2  Will.  IV,  cap.  45. 
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CHAPTEE  IV 

THE  REFORM  PARLIAMENT 

(1830  to  1841) 

THE  Eeformed  Parliament  met  on  29  January  1833,  the  Whigs  being 
in  a  large  majority.  The  Irish  under  Daniel  O'Connell  and  the 
Eadicals  under  Joseph  Hume  formed  new  political  groups.  Peel 
accepted  the  situation  created  by  the  Eeform  Act  and  the  name  *  Conserva- 
tive '  was  adopted  by  his  followers,  who  desired  to  free  themselves  from  an 
appellation  associated  with  the  worst  features  of  the  old  system  of  govern- 
ment.^ The  Whigs  adopted  the  name  of  '  Liberal,'  under  which  designation 
they  hoped  extreme  Eadicals  and  Eeformers  would  be  willing  to  serve.^ 
Before  1832  the  Tory  Party  had  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  landowners, 
but  to  it  was  now  added  an  infusion  of  traders  and  manufacturers  who  had 
little  in  common  with  the  Toryism  of  Eldon  and  Sidmouth.  The  older 
Toryism,  however,  remained  strongly  entrenched  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
under  Lord  Lyndhurst.  The  Eadicals  were  returned  to  the  Eeformed 
Parliament  in  considerable  strength.  They  were  represented  by  the 
demagogues  William  Cobbett,  '  Orator  '  Hunt  and  Thomas  Attwood,  the 
Birmingham  agitator,  and  by  politicians  of  a  higher  order,  such  as  Hume, 
Grote,  Molesworth  and  Eoebuck,  trained  in  the  school  of  Bentham  and  in 
close  touch  with  the  two  MiUs,  and  Francis  Place.  Many  members  of  all  these 
parties  were  strongly  individualistic  in  principles.  The  attitude  of  the  Whigs 
was  stated  by  Poulett  Thomson,  who  said  that  the  principles  of  political 
economy  '  served  as  a  fixed  line  to  guide  him,  but  he  had  never  asserted  that 
*  they  were  to  approach  that  line  under  all  circumstances  and  at  all  times. '^ 
A  similar  attitude  was  adopted  by  Peel  and  his  followers.  This  difference 
between  Whigs  and  Tories  on  the  one  hand  and  Eadicals  on  the  other  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  debates  on  the  Truck  Act,  which  appeared  to  the  former  a 
necessary  reform  and  to  the  latter  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  O'Connell  was  an  avowed  disciple  of  Bentham,  and 
attached  to  theory  as  devotedly  as  the  Eadicals.  His  enthusiasm  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Union  prevented  him  from  furthering  the  true  interests  of  Ireland  to 
the  degree  which  his  popularity  would  have  made  possible.  The  Humani- 
tarians, as  they  were  later  called,  also  formed  a  powerful  group  in  the  new 
Parliament.  They  were  the  political  descendants  of  Wilberforce  and  Clark- 
son,  and  had  no  admiration  for  the  '  dismal  science.'     To  this  school  of 

1  Spencer  Walpole,  Hist,  of  Engl,  iii,  362. 

*  The  term  '  Conservative  '  was  first  used  by  J.  W.  Croker  in  an  article  published 
1  January  1830.  '  Liberal  '  occurs  in  the  Quarletly  Review  in  1816,  and  comes  from  Franco 
or  Spain.  '  Radical  '  is  derived  from  the  expression  '  Radical  reformer,'  which  occurs 
as  early  as  1786.     Sec  New  Engl.  Diet. 

•  Hansatd  (3rd  Ser.),  t,  1174. 
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thought  belonged  Lord  Ashley,  John  Fielden,  John  Maxwell,  Sir  Thomas 
Powell  Buxton  and  others  whose  principles  were  those  of  the  philanthropists 
desirous  to  relieve  the  sufferings  ol  workers  unable  to  help  and  protect  them- 
selves. Although  they  disowned  any  socialistic  leanings,  the  measures  they 
advocated  paved  the  way  for  later  socialistic  legislation  and  gained  for  them 
the  support  of  the  socialists  of  the  day. 

The  reforms  undertaken  by  Lord  Grey's  government  soon  showed 
the  necessity  for  some  changes  in  methods  of  administration  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  a  more  complex  social  order.  In  the  18th  century  an 
absolute  centralization  of  legislative  power  was  combmed  with  an  utter 
absence  of  administrative  centralization.  The  governing  classes  met  in 
Parliament  merely  to  distribute  the  various  administrative  functions  among 
themselves.*  Such  measures  as  the  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Law  in  1834 
and  the  Factory  Act  of  1833  made  necessary  the  centralization  of  authority  in 
order  to  secure  impartiality  and  freedom  from  local  bias.  Tories  like  Disraeli 
deplored  the  tendency  of  modern  legislation,  while  admitting  that  it  was 
in  some  degree  a  necessary  consequence  of  progressive  civilization,  and 
tended  in  some  instances  to  the  convenience  of  society.  Disraeli  believed 
that  '  the  liberties  of  this  country  were  mainly  dependent  upon  the  vvider 
distribution  of  privilege  and  duty,  and  that  the  immediate  tendency  of  this 
new  principle  .  .  .  had  been  to  destroy  general  privilege  and  to  decrease 
general  duty.  Undoubtedly  it  might  be  much  more  convenient — undoubtedly 
it  might  turn  out  to  be  more  cheap,  that  we  should  have  a  government  in  the 
metropolis  which  should  discharge  the  duties  of  society,  but  .  .  .  the  conse- 
quence might  be  that,  in  making  the  government  strong,  society  might  be 
made  weak  ;  whereas  the  great  boast  of  the  country  had  been  that  society  was 
strong  and  government  weak.'  ^  It  was  left  for  later  generations  to  attempt 
to  combine  central  control  with  a  wide  diffusion  of  interest  and  a  large 
co-operation  of  citizens  in  their  several  districts,  through  local  governing 
bodies. 

Lord  Grey  resigned  in  1834  and  Lord  Melbourne  became  Prime  Minister. 
Melbourne  had  been  Home  Secretary  under  Lord  Grey,  and  had  administered 
the  office  with  unexpected  ability.  He  was  not  an  ardent  reformer  and 
expected  little  from  legislation,  but  his  indifference  was  partly  assumed. 
'  By  sceptical  observers,'  wrote  Albany  Fonblanque,  a  journalist  of  distinction 
and  historian  of  his  own  period, '  he  has  been  taken  for  a  trifier,  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  he  trifles  so  well ;  but  who  in  the  next  breath  reasons  more 
'  acutely  or  brings  readier  or  ampler  knowledge  to  bear  on  any  question  that 
*  arises.'  ^  Lord  Althorp,  who  had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  under  Lord  Grey,  retained  these  offices,  which  he 
had  accepted  with  great  reluctance  in  1831.  Official  life  was  distasteful  to 
him  and  he  was  a  bad  speaker,  shy  and  unambitious.  In  spite  of  the  doubts 
of  some  members  of  the  party,  his  rare  integrity  and  ability  soon  won  for 
him  recognition  as  '  the  best  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  any  party 

*  Leslie  Stephen,  English  Utilitarians,  i,  30.  ^  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ivi,  381. 

•  Quoted  in  Cambridge  Mod.  Hist,  x,  665. 
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*  ever  had,' '  and  his  influence  over  the  House  became  paramount.  In  1835 
Lord  Althorp  succeeded  as  third  Earl  Spencer,  and  when  Lord  Melbourne 
wrote  to  take  the  King's  pleasure  as  to  whether  other  arrangements  should 
be  made,  on  the  ground  that  the  government  was  mainly  founded  on  the 
personal  influence  of  Lord  Althorp,  the  King  gladly  accepted  his  resigna- 
tion. Peel  then  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  but  was  unable  to 
secure  a  majority  in  the  House,  and  Melbourne  was  recalled.  Melbourne's 
second  administration  was  remarkable  for  the  rise  in  political  influence  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  now  became  Home  Secretary.  As  leader  of  the 
Opposition  during  Peel's  short  administration,  his  ability  had  caused  surprise 
to  all  parties,  and  for  the  next  six  years  he  became  the  chief  director  of  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  government. 

The  most  important  matter  of  consideration  at  this  time  was  finance, 
the  policy  of  Grey's  ministry  being  founded  on  Sir  Henry  Pamell's  book. 
On  Financial  Beform,  published  in  1830.^  Pamell  advocated  the  abohtion 
of  all  taxes  on  the  raw  material  of  industry  and  of  excise  duties  on  home 
manufactures,  the  reduction  of  duties  on  luxuries  to  a  degree  which 
would  discourage  smuggling,  and  of  all  high  duties  which  by  reducing  con- 
sumption impaired  the  revenue,  and  the  abolition  of  all  monopolies  and  pro- 
tecting duties.  To  make  good  the  deficit  of  revenue  which  such  a  reduction 
would  entail  he  advocated  an  income  tax.  He  was  also  an  advocate  of 
retrenchment,  and  Lord  Grey,  on  taking  ofl&ce,  instituted  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  possibility  of  reducing  ofiicial  salaries.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  measures  of  former  governments  had  been  so  effective  in  this 
matter  that  little  more  could  be  accomplished,^ 

In  attempting  to  carry  out  Pamell's  financial  policy  Grey's  government 
met  with  the  same  difficulties  which  had  impeded  Liverpool's  ministry,  and  it 
was  not  until  later,  under  Peel  and  Gladstone,  that  complete  effect  was  given 
to  it.  An  ambitious  attempt  at  reform  made  by  Lord  Althorp  in  his  first 
budget,  in  1831,  met  with  no  success.  His  actual  surplus  was  only  £300,000 
leaving  no  margin  for  reduction  of  taxation,  but  he  proposed  by  reducing  taxes 
which  pressed  on  industry,  and  imposing  others,  to  render  the  incidence  more 
fair.  By  reducing  taxes  on  tobacco,  newspapers,  stamps  and  advertisements 
he  hoped  to  increase  consumption,  and  by  repealing  those  on  sea-borne  coal, 
printed  calicoes  and  glass,  to  remove  impediments  to  industry. 

He  was  unable  to  make  other  alterations  in  duties  and  taxes,^°  and 
his  proposal  to  raise  the  duty  on  colonial  timber  and  decrease  that  on 
Baltic  timber  met  with  even  less  success  than  that  of  its  predecessors. 
The  extent  of  protection  which  colonial  timber  enjoyed  under  the  existing 
system  was  illustrated  by  a  practice  which  had  grown  up  of  shipping  timber 
from  the  Baltic  ports  to  Canada,  and  reshipping  it  to  England  under  the 
lower  duties.^^     A  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  the 

'^  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.    •  Hansard  (3rd  Ser  ),  ii,  407.         »  Ibid.  404.         "  Ibid.  403  et  aeq. 
''  Ibid,   xxvii,  213.     An  Act  was   passed    in    1835    to    prevent  this  practice   (Stat. 
5  4  6  Will.  IV,  cap.  40). 
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duties  in  1835  reported  in  favour  of  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  impost 
on  European  timber,  but  no  legislation  was  founded  upon  their  report. 

A  proposal  by  Lord  Althorp  to  equalize  the  duties  on  foreign  and  Cape 
wines  raised  two  important  questions,  namely,  the  relations  of  Great  Britain 
with  Portugal  under  the  Methuen  treaty  and  the  protection  due  to  Cape 
wine,  which  under  the  existing  law  entered  this  country  under  considerably 
lower  duties  than  foreign  wine.  The  claims  of  the  colonists  were  recognized 
by  making  the  increase  in  the  duty  on  Cape  wine  small  and  gradual,  and  enact- 
ing that  it  should  always  be  less  than  that  on  foreign  wine.  Under  the  Methuen 
treaty  (1703),  and  a  subsequent  treaty  of  1810,  Portuguese  wine  entered  this 
country  at  a  duty  one-third  less  than  that  charged  on  French  wine,  while  our 
woollens  and  manufactured  goods  entered  Portugal  at  a  duty  not  to  exceed  15 
per  cent.  The  Whigs  were  extremely  desirous  to  place  our  trade  with  France 
on  a  more  friendly  footing,  believing  that '  commercial  amity  and  alliance  with 
'  France  ought  to  be  the  chief  care  of  statesmen  who  desired  to  preserve  the 
'  peace  of  Europe.'  ^^  A  reciprocity  treaty  contracted  in  1826  had  not  been 
successful  in  increasing  the  exports  to  France,  and  it  was  believed  that  our 
preferential  treatment  of  Portuguese  wines  militated  against  friendly  relations 
with  France.  The  advisability  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Methuen  treaty  had 
been  discussed  by  WeUington's  government,  and  though  they  were  legally 
advised  that  they  had  the  right  to  set  themselves  free  by  paying  the  penalty 
in  the  exclusion  of  British  woollen  goods  the  idea  of  '  thus  casting  off  one  of 
'  England's  most  ancient  and  faithful  allies  '  had  been  dismissed.^^  In  spite 
of  protests  Lord  Althorp's  measure  for  abolishing  the  preference  on  Portuguese 
and  Cape  wines  was  passed.^* 

A  systematic  reduction  of  the  customs  duties  was  effected  by  Poulett 
Thomson,  both  as  Vice-President  and  later  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,^^  but  his  reforms  were  of  slight  importance  and  did  not  attract  the 
attention  of  the  public  in  the  same  way  as  Huskisson's  measures  of  1824-6 
and  those  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  which  followed  later.^^  In  1840  Hume  obtained 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  import  duties.^'  The  committee's  report 
marked  a  considerable  advance  in  the  direction  of  free  trade.  It  stated  that 
the  tariff  of  the  United  Kingdom  presented  neither  congruity  nor 
unity  of  purpose ;  no  general  principle  seemed  to  have  been  applied. 
In  spite  of  the  improvements  introduced  in  1825,  the  schedule  of 
1840  enumerated  no  fewer  than  1,150  different  rates  of  duty  charge- 
able on  imported  articles,  and  all  other  commodities  paid  duty  as 
unenumerated  articles.  The  tariff,  instead  of  making  the  receipt  of 
revenue  the  main  consideration,  allowed  that  primary  object  of  fiscal 
regulation  to  be  thwarted  by  an  attempt  to  protect  a  great  variety  of  parti- 
cular interests  at  the  expense  alike  of  revenue  and  of  commercial  intercourse 
with  other  countries.       The  committee  drew  attention  to  the  effects  of 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  vi,  437. 

'*  Ihid.  iv,  1054,  1057.  "  Stat.  1  &  2  Will.  IV,  cap.  30. 

15  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xxxv,  199,  739  ;  Stat.  3  &  4  Will.  IV,  cap.  50-8. 
i«  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xlv,  337.  "  IhidAiii,  1305. 
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prohibitory  and  high  protective  duties  in  imposing  an  indirect  tax  on 
consumers,  which  eventually  went,  not  into  the  Treasury,  but  into  the 
pockets  of  the  protected  manufacturer.  They  objected  to  the  differential 
duties  in  favour  of  colonial  produce,  and  thought  these  might  be  abolished 
without  difficulty  if  the  colonies  were  allowed  free  trade  with  all  the  world. 
They  believed  that  '  liberalizing  '  the  tariff  of .  Great  Britain  would  lead  to 
similar  favourable  changes  in  the  tariffs  of  other  nations,  and  feared  that  a 
persistence  in  our  illiberal  policy  would  induce  other  nations  to  increase 
their  imposts  against  the  products  of  British  labour.  They  recommended  a 
reconsideration  of  the  whole  system,  and  thought  that  the  necessary  revenue 
could  be  raised  by  duties  on  a  small  number  of  articles  which  had  in  the  past 
been  found  most  productive,^^  if  the  amount  of  each  impost  was  carefully 
considered  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  consumption  of  the  article.  Such  a 
simplification  they  believed  would  vastly  facilitate  the  transactions  of 
commerce  and  diminish  the  cost  of  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  by  giving 
an  example  to  the  world  at  large  would  consolidate  the  great  interests  of 
peace  and  commerce  by  associating  them  intimately  and  permanently  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  whole  family  of  nations. 

The  Whig  administration  had  since  1835  been  losing  the  confidence  of 
the  country,  and  an  attempt  by  Sir  Francis  Baring  to  act  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  in  framing  his  budget  for  1841  led  to  the  fall 
of  the  government,  and  it  was  left  to  Sir  Eobert  Peel  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  Hume's  committee. 

Early  in  1841,  as  a  first  step  towards  the  reduction  of  the  differential 
duties  on  colonial  produce,  Henry  Labouchere,  then  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  had  introduced  a  Bill  by  which  the  high  duties  imposed  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods  into  the  colonies,  by  the  Colonial  Trade  Bill  of 
1825,  were  subjected  to  considerable  reduction  and  the  remaining  absolute 
prohibitions  were  removed.  Labouchere  pointed  out  that  by  perseverance  in 
a  system  of  monopoly  and  exclusion  other  great  colonial  empires  had  fallen  to 
pieces,  and  that  we  should  aim  at  placing  colonial  legislatures  under  as  little 
restriction  as  possible.^^  Goulburn,  an  exponent  of  the  older  colonial  theories, 
objected  to  the  proposals  as  inflicting  injury  on  the  interests  of  the  mother 
coimtry.  The  rule  had  hitherto  been  that,  in  return  for  the  protection  which 
Great  Britain  afforded  to  her  colonies,  she  was  secured  the  colonial  market 
for  her  produce  and  the  encouragement  of  her  shipping.^"  This  measure 
was  not  passed  before  the  fall  of  the  Whig  ministry,  but  it  was  adopted  by 
Sir  Eobert  Peel's  government  and  passed  in  1842.21 

Turning  now  to  the  cognate  subject  of  the  internal  taxes  on  commodities, 
the  point  of  departure  is  again  to  be  found  in  Parnell's  book.  He  had  pointed 
out  the  injurious  effects  on  trade  of  the  excise  laws.     The  manufacturer  was 

^*  In  1839  94J  per  cent,  of  the  customs  receipts  came  from  seventeen  articles  {Rep. 
from  Select  Com.  on  Import  Duties,  iv). 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ivii,  155,  162. 

*"  Ibid.  887-8.  GouiVnirn  had  in  1819  described  this  officially  as  '  the  Colonial  system 
of  the  Empire  '  (Cam.hr.  Mod.  Hist,  x,  585).  "  Stat.  5  &  C  Vict.,  cap.  49. 
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compelled  by  these  laws  to  conform  to  prescribed  methods  of  carrying  on  his 
business,  and  these  vexatious  regulations  increased  the  cost  of  manufac 
ture,  raised  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  often  caused  the  deterioration 
in  quality  of  the  goods."^  A  commission  was  therefore  appointed  in  1838 
to  consider  the  excise  laws,  and  their  report  resulted  in  the  removal  of  many 
restrictions  which  had  been  imposed  by  the  Treasury.^  The  effects  of  the 
excise  laws  had  been  specially  injurious,  they  reported,  in  the  paper,  glass  and 
soap  manufactures.  The  duties  on  paper  not  only  hindered  the  extension  of 
knowledge  by  means  of  books  and  newspapers,  but  also  prevented  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture.  When  the  tax  was  first  levied,  second-class 
paper  had  been  made  from  old  ropes  and  cordage,  then  a  cheap  and 
plentiful  material,  while  first-class  paper  was  made  from  linen  rags. 
The  smell  of  the  tar  in  the  ropes  ^^  provided  an  easy  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  two  classes.  Old  rope  had  since  become 
scarce  and  dear  owing  partly  to  the  small  wear  and  tear  on  it  in  times 
of  peace,  and  partly  to  the  great  extent  to  which  iron  cable  had  been 
.substituted  for  it.  Other  suitable  materials  had  been  found  for  making  paper, 
and  the  difficulty  of  classification  led  to  much  unfairness  in  the  incidence  of 
the  duties."^  The  excise  duties  on  glass  prevented  the  progress  of  invention 
and  improvement  not  only  as  regarded  glass  itself  but  in  different  arts  and 
sciences  to  which  it  was  subsidiary.  Our  manufactures  were  being  displaced 
by  those  of  Germany,  and  it  was  asserted  that  the  manufacture  of  telescope 
glass  had  been  transferred  to  foreign  countries,  since  the  excise  regulations 
would  not  permit  the  number  of  fusions  necessary  to  obtain  uniformity  of 
texture."^  As  a  characteristic  example  of  the  operation  of  the  excise  laws  the 
commissioners  instanced  the  case  of  a  chemist  who  had  discovered  that  refuse 
of  crown  glass  made  very  good  bottle  glass,  but  was  not  permitted  to  manu- 
facture bottle  glass  in  this  way  lest  he  should  produce  goods  so  fine  as 
to  come  into  competition  with  the  more  heavily  taxed  flint  glass.  Bottle 
glass  was  for  many  purposes  of  science  more  suitable  than  flint  glass,  but,  since 
its  use  was  permitted  only  for  bottles  of  a  certain  capacity,  chemists  were 
obliged  in  many  cases  to  use  Italian  bottles  known  as  '  Florence  flasks.'  ^^ 
The  duties  on  glass  were  reduced  in  1838  and  1840,  but  were  not  finally 
abolished  until  1845.^^  The  paper  duties  were  reduced  in  1836,  and  repealed 
in  1861.2^    Some  of  the  excise  regulations  on  soap  were  removed  and  the 

"  On  Financial  Reform  (ed.  1838),  26. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xli,  1206. 

^*  The  manufacturers  soon  discovered  a  means  of  neutralizing  the  smell  of  the  tar. 

**  Fourteenth  Rep.  of  Com.  of  Inquiry  into  the  Excise  Establishment ;  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.  ), 
xxxi,  870. 

^'  Dollond  was  at  this  period  manufacturing  '  those  large  telescopes,  at  present  so 
much  talked  of,'  and  his  progress  was  much  hindered  by  the  necessity  for  obtaining  for 
each  experiment  a  separate  permission,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  petition,  which 
took  three  or  four  months  to  get  through.  Having,  after  several  experiments,  obtained 
glass  of  the  necessary  homogeneity,  he  was  again  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  refusal  of 
the  excise  officers  to  allow  any  variety  in  the  thickness  of  the  plates. 

*'  Thirteenth  Report  cf  Com.  of  Excise  Inquiry  ;  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xli,  1199  et  seq. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xliv,  285  ;  liii,  249  ;  Dowell,  Taxation  and  Taxes,  iv,  303. 

"  Dowell,  Taxation  and  Taxes,  iv,  328-30. 
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forty  Acts  affecting  them  were  consolidated  in  1840,  and  in  1853  the  duties 
were  repealed.^" 

Eeturning  to  the  question  of  tariffs,  the  policy  of  reciprocity  of  customs 
duties,  introduced  by  Huskisson  in  the  Act  for  the  Consohdation  of  the  Cus- 
toms in  1825,  was  gradually  abandoned  during  this  period.^^  As  Lord  Liver- 
pool had  foreseen  in  1820,  this  principle  could  not  be  fairly  carried  out  while 
the  country  maintained  the  heavy  protective  duties  on  agricultural  produce. 
The  tariffs  of  foreign  countries,  instead  of  being  lowered  in  our  favour,  were 
in  almost  all  instances  raised  against  us. 

RetaUation  against  the  English  Corn  Laws  was  not,  however,  the  only 
motive  inducing  foreign  states  to  resort  to  protective  tariffs.  Enghshmen 
were  accustomed  to  regard  England  as  the  home  of  manufactures  and  other 
countries  as  mere  sources  of  supply  of  the  raw  materials.  They  could  not 
understand  the  dread  by  foreign  states  of  an  influx  of  English  goods,  and 
their  desire  to  protect  their  infant  industries  which  had  grown  up  under 
Napoleon's  continental  system.  The  tendency  of  foreign  countries  to  adopt 
protective  measures  was  regarded  with  great  apprehension  by  British  manu  • 
facturers,  and  was  assigned  to  various  quite  insufficient  causes,  such  as  in- 
competent English  statesmanship,  political  hostility  or  retaliation. 

The  efforts  of  the  Whigs  to  conciliate  France  did  not  produce  any  con- 
siderable change  in  the  French  tariff,  and  seem  to  have  been  detrimental  to 
Great  Britain's  relations  with  other  countries.  The  result  of  the  concessions 
with  regard  to  French  wines  was  that  in  1834  the  Portuguese  government 
reduced  the  duties  on  all  foreign  imports  to  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  thus 
placing  all  other  nations  on  the  same  footing  as  Great  Britain.^^  In  1836 
they  raised  the  import  duties  to  29  per  cent.,  while  negotiations  were  still 
pending  with  this  country  for  a  commercial  treaty,  and  in  1837  a  new  pro- 
hibitory tariff  was  promulgated.^^ 

Relations  between  Holland  and  Great  Britain  were  disturbed  in  1831  by 
the  negotiations  regarding  the  separation  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  Certain 
of  the  Belgian  fortresses,  which  France  looked  upon  as  a  menace,  were  to  be 
dismantled.  Lord  Althorp,  in  explaining  the  situation  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  pointed  out  that,  since  Belgium  could  not  garrison  the  fortresses 
effectively,  in  case  of  war,  France  could  easily  seize  and  make  them  the  base 
of  her  operations,  so  that  instead  of  being  a  protection  they  would  be  a  means 
of  assaulting  Belgium.  If  Europe  required  a  guarantee  against  the  attacks 
of  France,  the  acknowledgement  of  the  perfect  neutrality  of  Belgium  by 
France,  in  conjunction  with  all  the  great  powers,  seemed  much  more  likely 
to  secure  that  object  than  keeping  up  a  few  weakly  garrisoned  fortresses.     He 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Hii,  1118  ;   Stat  3  &  4  Vict.,  cap.  49  ;  Dowell,  op.  cit.  iv,  321. 

"  Robinson,  member  for  Worcester,  speaking  in  1832,  complained  that  '  gentlemen 
opposite  seem  to  ridicule  the  idea  of  stipulating  for  advantages  in  return  for  concessions 
on  our  part.  Their  policy  is  to  give  freely  and  to  hope  constantly,  and,  absurd  as  such  an 
idea  is  in  itself,  it  is  rendered  doubly  so  when  persevered  in  after  twelve  years  of  utter 
failure  and  disappointment '  [Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  xii,  1319). 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xxiii,  786  ;  Ann.  Reg.  1835,  pp.  469-70. 

»»  Ann.  Reg.  1837,  p.  322. 
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was  sure  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  England  and  other  powers  that 
Belgium  should  be  a  neutral  state,  and  it  must  be  the  interest  of  France  to 
feel  that  a  part  of  her  frontier  was  secure  against  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,^ 
Since  Holland  would  not  comply  with  the  demands  of  France  and  England  as 
to  the  cession  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  an  embargo  was  laid  in  November 
1832  on  all  Dutch  vessels  in  British  ports  and  all  commerce  with  Holland 
was  stopped.  Protests  were  raised  by  British  merchants,^^  and  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  protested  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  seizure  of  Dutch  vessels 
on  the  high  seas  while  we  were  at  peace  with  Holland.^^  The  difficulty  was 
finally  settled  by  the  surrender  of  Antwerp  by  the  Dutch. 

The  Zollverein  or  tariff  union  of  the  German  states  had  its  origin  in  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century  and  was  the  outcome  of  a  desire  for  national 
unity.  The  strong  agricultural  party  in  Prussia,  anxious  to  facilitate  the 
exportation  of  their  corn  and  influenced  by  the  writings  of  Adam  Smith,^' 
had  procured  the  establishment  of  a  policy  approximating  to  free  trade  in 
their  own  state  by  the  Tariff  Act  of  1818.  This  was  followed  by  an  agitation 
against  the  separate  customs  systems  prevaihng  in  each  of  the  thirty-nine 
states  of  Germany,  which  caused  considerable  inconvenience  to  commerce.  At 
first  the  states  of  the  north,  middle  and  south  each  formed  a  customs  union 
but  most  of  the  states  were  gradually  brought  together  by  a  series  of  treaties 
and  the  Zollverein  came  into  force  on  1  January  1834. 

The  general  principle  of  the  system  was  a  common  tariff  based  on  the 
rates  in  force  in  Prussia  against  all  states  outside  the  union,  and  the  abolition 
of  all  duties  on  commodities  passing  from  one  member  of  the  union  to  another. 
The  obvious  benefits  to  the  states  included  in  the  union  resulted  in  its 
renewal  in  1841.  Since  the  Prussian  Tariff  Act  of  1818,  however,  manu- 
facturing interests  had  greatly  developed,  and  the  writings  of  Friedrich 
List,  the  German  economist,  had  strongly  influenced  German  traders. 
List,  who  foresaw  a  great  industrial  future  for  Germany,  contended 
that  protection  was  essential  for  her  advancement  from  the  agricultural 
state  '  to  a  higher  stage  of  combined  industry  and  agriculture,'  and  based 
his  theory  on  the  industrial  power  which  Britain  had  acquired  under 
protection. ^^  To  whatever  causes  the  promotion  of  the  Zollverein  may 
have  been  due,  its  estabHshment  greatly  affected  the  pohtical  situation. 
As  Disraeli  pointed  out  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
1  April  1840,  '  by  the  machinery  of  the  commercial  union  Prussia 
had  conquered  Germany  in  peace.  That  union  had  done  as  much 
for  Prussia  as  another  Frederick  the  Great  could  have  done.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  immense  territory  embraced  within  the  union  custom 
houses 'were  estabhshed,  at  which  inspectors  in  the  Prussian  uniform  were 
stationed,  and  in  every  quarter  the  money  of  Prussia  passed  current.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  contend  that  the  whole  of  these  countries  were  not 
essentially  Prussian.     If  Prussia  had  conquered  them  by  the  arms  of  her 

**  Hansard  (3rci  Ser.),  v,  272-3.  "  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xv,  770. 

"  Ann.  Beg.  1832,  p.  298.  "  Percy  Ashley,  Modern  Tariff  Hist.  4. 

38  Ibid.  12,  21. 
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generals,  the  acquisition  could  not  have  been  more  complete.'  ^  The 
new  situation  was  regarded  with  alarm  in  England  and  attributed  to 
various  motives.  William  Ewart,  member  for  Liverpool,  believed  our 
exclusion  of  Baltic  timber  was  turning  the  Germans  against  us  and  that  by- 
making  concessions  on  that  point  we  could  make  the  formation  of  the 
confederacy  an  opportunity  of  extending  our  trade  with  Germany.  Failing 
these  concessions,  he  feared  the  Germans  would  become  a  formidable  rival 
to  England  in  manufactures,  should  their  characteristic  vis  inertice  once  be 
moved  in  that  direction.*"  Poulett  Thomson  had  evidence  to  show  that  the 
confederacy  was  aimed  against  the  Corn  Laws,  and  warned  the  House  that,  if 
they  postponed  any  alterations,  '  that  combination  would  have  spread  so 
*  widely  and  become  so  deeply  rooted  that  it  would  be  inaccessible  to  argument 
'  and  impossible  to  be  overturned.'  *^  When  accused  of  not  having  made  any 
effort  to  prevent  the  Union,  he  stated  that  very  urgent  representations  had 
been  made  on  the  subject  and  a  treaty  with  Frankfort  had  been  made  with 
a  view  to  checking  it.  Our  efforts  had  been  ineffectual  because  they  had 
not  been  begun  at  an  earlier  date  and  we  were  not  able  to  offer  Prussia  the 
concessions  she  had  a  right  to  expect.*^  Baring  beheved  that  if  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  had  maintained  our  former  friendly  relations  with  the  German  states  no 
such  injurious  course  would  ever  have  been  adopted  by  them  towards  us. 
'  But  such  was  the  manner  in  which  the  noble  lord  had  chosen  to  follow  up 
his  little  experiment  of  erecting  a  petty  monarchy  in  Belgium  that  even 
Holland,  although  in  general  most  favourable  to  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
concurred  with  Prussia  in  her  commercial  arrangements.'  *^ 

Cutlar  Fergusson  thought  the  confederacy  had  no  connexion  with  the 
Corn  Laws.  Prussia  believed  it  was  by  a  system  of  tariffs  that  we  reared  our 
manufactures,  and  brought  them  to  the  perfection  they  had  attained. 
France,  Bussia  and  America  all  had  the  same  object  in  protecting  their 
manufactures.**  According  to  Benjamin  Disraeli,  in  his  speech  already 
referred  to,  the  League  had  taken  its  origin  in  jealousy  of  France.*^  He 
maintained  that  Napoleon's  restrictive  system  had  benefited  Germany, 
which  in  consequence  enjoyed  an  extensive  market  in  France,  but  when  the 
French  government,  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  was  confined  within  the  ancient 
hmits  of  France  the  loss  of  the  market  caused  great  discontent  in  Germany. 
He  asked  the  House  to  be  on  its  guard  '  against  the  enormous  proposition 
that  the  industry  of  foreign  nations  was  to  be  regulated  by  a  mere  devotion 
to  our  interests  and  necessities.  .  .  .  However  we  might  modify  our 
own  tariff,  the  industry  of  other  nations  would  ramify  into  various  courses 
and  establish  opposing  interests  in  the  same  community.  His  object  was 
to  impress  on  the  House  that  the  assumption  which  prevailed  in  this  country 
that  the  changes  in  the  tariffs  of  other  states  were  the  result  of  the  measures 
or  wishes  of  this  country  was  an  error.  Other  countries  could  not  always  be 
thinking  of  us  :    they  had  their  own  interests  to  look  to.'  *^     To  allay  the 

»•  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  liii,  3S4.  "  Ibid,  xxiii,  798.  "  Ibid,  xli,  940. 

«»  Ibid,  xxii,  433.  «  Ibid,  xxi,  105.  "  Ibid,  liii,  381-4. 

"  Ibid,  xxi,  1195,  1306.  "  Ibid.  1335. 
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feeling  of  alarm  the  government  sent  out  John  Bowring,  the  linguist  and 
traveller,  in  1839,  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Zollverein.  In  the 
following  year  he  reported  favourably  on  the  Prussian  Commercial  Union, 
as  it  was  called.*'  He  considered  that  under  enhghtened  guidance  the  Zoll- 
verein might  become  an  instrument  not  only  for  promoting  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  states  that  compose  it  but  also  of  extending  their  friendly 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Zollverein,  while  it  encouraged 
unrestricted  intercommunication  between  the  confederated  states,  had  adopted 
measures  of  self-defence  against  the  hostile  legislation  of  foreign  nations. 
Bowring  thought  '  it  would  become  a  very  mighty  pohtical  engine  which 
'  would  be  brought  to  bear  with  great  power  upon  the  future  concerns  of 
'  Europe  and  the  world  at  large.'  ^  Already  the  promoters  of  the  Union 
had  put  forward  three  desiderata — more  coasts,  more  ports  and  more  shipping 
— and  had  lamented  that  the  North  Sea  harbours  were  not  in  their  hands. 
The  principle  of  their  tariff  was  to  admit  raw  material  and  materials  required 
for  agriculture  and  manufacture  either  at  very  low  duties  or  without  duties.*^ 
While  in  Germany  the  organization  of  trade  was  being  pursued  by  restric- 
tive measures  we  were  adopting  a  poUcy  for  the  freedom  of  commerce. 
The  trade  with  India  had  been  thrown  open  to  the  public  under  certain 
conditions  in  1813,  but  the  tea  trade  and  the  trade  with  China  were  reserved 
exclusively  to  the  East  India  Company.  Since  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  foreign  trade  in  1821  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  company  had  been 
looked  upon  as  a  grievance  by  the  public.  Private  trade  could  only  be 
carried  on  by  Kcence  from  the  company  and  it  was  confined  to  the  presidencies 
of  Bombay,  Madras  and  Calcutta  and  the  port  of  Penang,  and  the  committee 
beHeved  it  might  be  extended  to  the  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar.  The 
coasting  trade  was  also  forbidden  to  the  private  trader.  The  opening  of  the  free 
port  of  Singapore  had  been  attended  with  such  good  results  that  it  was  believed 
that  more  free  ports  might  be  opened  with  great  advantage.  The  committee 
had  reported  that  ships  of  a  smaller  burden  than  those  permitted  under  the 
East  India  Company's  charter  would  be  convenient  in  trade  with  the  native 
powers  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  as 
well  as  with  the  islands  and  countries  eastward  of  the  company's  dominions 
in  Asia.  Negotiations  had  been  entered  into  with  the  Directors  in  1821, 
but  they  refused  to  waive  their  rights  as  regarded  the  tonnage  of  vessels 
used  in  the  trade,  imless,  in  return,  their  vessels  were  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  British  vessels  with  regard  to  registry,  and  East  India  sugar 
admitted  into  England  on  the  same  terms  as  that  from  the  West  Indies. 
Since  this  could  not  be  conceded,  nothing  could  be  done  to  increase  the 
facilities  of  the  private  trader  beyond  legalizing  circuitous  trade  with 
India.  ^  In  1823  the  restriction  which  prevented  British  vessels  of  less 
than  850  tons  ^^  from  engaging  in  this  trade,  was  removed.     The  tea  trade 

**  Benj.  Band,  Selections  Illustrating  Economic  Hist.  (5th  ed.),  170. 

«*  Ibid.  173.  "  Ibid.  185.  "  Stat.  1  &  2  Geo.  IV,  cap.  65. 

"  The  reason  for  this  restriction  was  the  danger  from  piracy  and  smuggling. 
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and  the  China  trade  were  still  exclusively  confined  to  the  company,  though  the 
demand  of  the  company  with  regard  to  the  registry  of  their  ships  was 
conceded.^2 

The  company's  charter  expired  in  1834  and  committees  were  appointed 
in  1830  and  in  the  two  following  years  to  inquire  into  the  company's  affairs 
and  to  report  as  to  the  expediency  of  renewing  the  charter.  In  view  of  their 
reports  and  the  strong  public  opinion  against  the  renewal,  ministers  decided 
to  abolish  the  company's  monopoly  of  trade,  while  the  political  government 
of  India  was  to  be  continued  in  the  company  for  another  twenty  years. 
Charles  Grant,  in  introducing  the  government  proposals,  declared  that  the 
government  of  India  for  the  last  forty  years  had,  with  all  its  faults  and 
imperfections,  proved  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  people  of  that  country. 
It  was  such  as  they  required,  giving,  as  it  did,  ample  security  to  person  and 
property,  but  its  efficiency  was  marred  by  its  union  with  trade.  With  this 
anomaly  they  intended  to  do  away,  as  it  had  proved  prejudicial  even  to 
the  interests  of  commerce.  He  admitted  that  the  opening  of  the  China 
trade  had  already  been  decided  upon  by  the  nation,  and  that  the  demands 
of  public  opinion  were  founded  on  justice  and  expediency,  for  the 
opening  of  the  trade  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  this  countrj'-'s 
position  as  a  great  mercantile  nation.  There  were  also  circumstances 
connected  with  the  trade  itself  which  called  for  a  complete  termination  of  the 
monopoly.  In  consequence  of  the  loss  incurred  in  the  East  India  trade  the 
Company  had  some  time  ago  abandoned  it.  The  profits  of  the  China  trade 
were  also  decreasing,  and  there  was  danger  that  that  too  would  be  given 
up  unless  Parliament  interfered.  Besides  abohshing  the  trading  monopoly, 
the  government  also  proposed  to  repeal  the  restrictions  upon  the  free  admis- 
sion of  Europeans  to  India  and  to  give  equality  of  employment  to  natives  and 
foreigners. 

The  proposal  to  continue  the  government  of  India  in  the  Company  met 
with  opposition  from  James  Silk  Buckingham,  member  for  Sheffield,  at  one 
time  editor  of  the  Calcutta  Journal,  which  had  been  suppressed  owing  to  the 
boldness  of  its  censure  of  the  abuses  of  Indian  government.  He  considered 
that  both  as  traders  and  as  rulers  the  Company  had  given  such  proofs  of 
incapacity  as  to  justify  a  demand  for  their  resignation.^  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Yery  ably  defended  the 
government  proposals.-'"'*  He  pointed  out  the  difficulties  by  which  the 
question  was  beset.  In  India  representative  government  was  impossible. 
We  were  called  upon  to  frame  a  good  government  for  a  country  into  which 
it  was  impossible  to  introduce  those  institutions  which  all  our  habits  and 
history  lead  us  to  consider  as  the  one  great  security  for  good  government. 
We  had  to  engraft  on  despotism  those  blessings  which  are  the  natural  fruits 
of  liberty.  One  thing,  however,  seemed  clear — that  it  was  desirable  that 
the  authority  exercised  in  this  country  over  the  Indian  government  should 
be  divided  between  two  bodies — between  a  minister  or  a  board  appointed 

"  Stat.  4  Geo.  IV,  cap.  80.         "  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xix,  480.         "  Ibid.  503-36. 
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by  the  Crown  and  some  other  body  independent  of  the  Crown.  If  India 
was  to  be  a  dependency  of  England  it  plainly  followed  that  the  King  ought  to 
have  a  share  in  the  direction  of  the  Indian  government.  Yet  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  impossible  that  the  great  revenue  of  India  should  be  left  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Crown  without  any  check.  The  House  of  Commons  could 
never  provide  the  check,  as  it  was  entirely  mirepresentative  of  the  people  of 
India.  The  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  to  be  the  independent 
body  required.  He  admitted  that  the  power  of  the  Company  was  an  anomaly 
in  poHtics.  It  was  strange  that  a  joint-stock  company  of  traders  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  sovereignty  of  a  large  population,  the  disposal  of  a 
large  revenue,  the  command  of  a  larger  army  than  that  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  executive  government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  the 
Indian  Empire  itself  was  the  strangest  of  all  political  anomalies.  '  That  a 
handful  of  adventurers  from  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  should  have  subjugated 
a  vast  country  divided  from  the  place  of  their  birth  by  half  the  globe  .  .  . 
that  we  should  govern  a  territory  10,000  miles  from  us  ...  a  territory 
inhabited  by  men  differing  from  us  in  race,  colour,  language,  manners, 
morals,  religion  :  these  are  prodigies  to  which  the  world  has  seen  nothing 
similar.  .  .  .  General  rules  are  almost  useless  when  the  whole  is  one 
vast  exception.  The  Company  is  an  anomaly  :  but  it  is  part  of  a  system 
where  everything  is  anomaly.  It  is  the  strangest  of  all  governments  ;  but' 
it  is  designed  for  the  strangest  of  all  empires.  If  we  discard  the  Company 
we  must  find  a  substitute.'  In  answer  to  those  who  objected  to  the  clause 
enabhng  natives  to  hold  office  and  employment  under  the  Company,  he  asked 
whether  we  should  be  justified  in  educating  the  natives  and  awakening  their 
ambition  without  giving  it  a  legitimate  vent.  '  It  may  be  that  the  pubhc 
mind  of  India  may  expand  under  our  system  till  it  has  outgrown  that  system, 
that  by  good  government  we  may  educate  our  subjects  into  a  capacity  for 
better  government,  that  having  become  instructed  in  European  knowledge 
they  may  in  some  future  age  demand  European  institutions.  .  .  .  When- 
ever such  a  day  comes  it  will  be  the  proudest  day  in  English  history.  To 
have  found  a  great  people  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  slavery  and  super- 
stition, to  have  so  ruled  them  as  to  have  made  them  desirous  and  capable 
of  all  the  privileges  of  citizens,  would  indeed  be  a  title  to  glory  all  our  own. 
The  sceptre  may  pass  from  us  .  .  .  Victory  may  be  inconstant  to  our 
arms,  but  there  are  triumphs  which  are  followed  by  no  reverses.  There  is 
an  empire  which  is  exempt  from  all  natural  causes  of  decay.  Those  triumphs 
are  the  pacific  triumphs  of  reason  over  barbarism,  that  empire  is  the 
imperishable  empire  of  our  arts  and  our  morals,  our  Hterature  and  our  laws.' 
An  Act  embodying  these  proposals  was  passed  without  much  opposition.^^ 

Evidence  given  before  the  committees  as  to  the  means  of  extending  the 
India  trade  showed  that  the  chief  obstacles  were  the  difficulty  of  providing 
return  cargoes  and  the  defective  quality  of  the  Indian  products.  The  remedies 
suggested  were  the  reduction  of  duties  on  the  importation  of  Indian  produce 
into  England,  the  removal  of  transit  duties  in  India,  whereby  the  inland 
trade  would  be  fostered,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  existing  restrictions 

"  Stat.  3  &  4  Will,  iv,  cap.  8.5. 
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against  Europeans  settling  in  India.  Colonization  was  recognized  to  be 
neither  practicable  nor  desirable,  but  the  settlement  of  respectable  persons 
was  most  important  for  the  improvement  of  Indian  produce.  Skill  and 
capita],  and  character  and  credit  which  create  capital,  should  be  invited  to 
the  country  and  not  repulsed  from  it.  The  great  improvement  in  the 
cultivation  of  indigo,  since  it  had  been  undertaken  by  Englishmen,  was 
proof  of  what  might  be  done  with  other  products  of  India.^^ 

A  question  affecting  Indian  trade  which  had  constantly  arisen  was  the 
equahzation  of  the  duties  on  sugar.  East  Indian  sugars  were  imported 
at  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  greater  than  the  duty  charged  on  West 
India  sugar.  On  3  March  1823  a  petition  was  presented  from  a 
body  of  London  merchants  interested  in  the  India  trade,  for  an 
equahzation  of  the  duties,^'  and  in  May  a  discussion  of  the  subject 
was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Thomas  Whitmore,  member  for 
Bridgnorth,  who  argued  that  since  the  colonial  system  had  been  relaxed 
the  West  Indian  planters  could  no  longer  claim  special  protection.^^  This 
happened  to  be  a  singularly  unseasonable  moment  to  bring  forward  the 
question,  as  the  West  India  planters  were  at  that  time  involved  in  deep 
embarrassments,  and  ministers  would  not  consent  to  any  measure  hkely  to 
increase  their  difficulties.  The  subject  was  again  introduced  in  1833  by 
Wilham  Ewart,  but  Lord  Althorp  refused  to  consider  it  until  the  effects  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  should  become  known.^^  Year 
by  year,  when  the  sugar  duties  were  continued,  this  reform  was  pressed  on 
ministers,  but  it  did  not  take  place  until  1836,  the  differential  duties  on  East 
and  West  India  coffee  having  been  equalized  in  the  previous  year.*"  The 
duties  on  rum  were  equaHzed  in  1841." 

Another  great  national  interest  governed  by  a  body  of  directors  also 
received  attention  at  this  time.  The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  would 
expire  in  August  1834,  and  in  1832  a  committee  of  secrecy  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  its  further  renewal.*^  Qn  31  Ma.\ 
1833  Lord  Althorp  made  a  statement  in  the  Commons  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  government,  founded  on  the  evidence  given  before 
the  committee.  It  had  been  decided  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  metropoUs  should  be  conducted 
by  a  single  bank,  rather  than  by  a  number  of  rival  banks,  provided  a  proper 
check  were  afforded.  The  only  check  considered  efficient  was  the  publication 
of  the  accounts  of  the  Bank.  General  approval  was  given  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  Bank  had  managed  its  affairs  for  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
namely,  to  keep  in  its  coffers  an  amount  equal  to  one-third  of  its  habihties, 
and  to  allow  the  public  to  act  upon  the  currency  of  the  country,  not  to  force 
any  circulation  by  artificial  means,  but  to  allow  the  trade  in  buUion,  which 

**  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xxi,  1340.  »•  Ibid,  ix,  444  et  seq. 

»'  Ibid,  viii,  337-40.  "  Ibid.  (3rd  Ser.),  xx,  256-61. 

•°  Ibid.  XXX,  1378  ;  xxxiv,  724-46  ;  Stat.  5  &   6   Will.  IV,  cap.  66  ;  6  &  T  Will.  IV, 
cap.  28. 
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might  take  place  by  reason  of  the  foreign  exchanges  being  adverse,  to  act 
upon  the  circulating  medium,  contracting  it  as  the  bullion  was  withdrawn 
and  increasing  it  as  the  bullion  returned.  This  principle  had  been  justified 
by  experience.  Lord  Althorp  therefore  proposed  that  the  Bank  of  England 
should  continue  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  circulation  of  the  metropolis, 
and  that  this  should  be  secured  by  the  same  means  as  had  hitherto  existed, 
namely,  by  forbidding  any  bank  with  more  than  six  partners  to  issue  paper 
within  65  miles  of  London.  Joint-stock  banks  outside  the  metropolitan  area 
might,  however,  have  agents  in  London.  The  new  charter  was  to  be  con- 
tinued for  twenty-one  years,  terminable  at  the  end  of  eleven  years,  at  a  year's 
notice.  The  Directors  were  to  be  required  to  make  weekly  returns  to  the 
Treasury  whereon  should  be  based  a  monthly  publication.  To  pre- 
vent an  undue  drain  on  the  bullion  of  the  Bank  in  times  of  panic 
Lord  Althorp  proposed  that  Bank  of  England  paper  should  be  legal 
tender  for  sums  of  £5  and  upwards,  excepting  at  the  Bank  itself  and  any  of 
its  branches.  In  order  to  give  the  Bank  power  to  reduce  its  circulation  when 
the  rate  of  interest  was  rising,  without  refusing  to  discount,  he  proposed  the 
repeal  of  the  Usury  Laws,  which  restricted  the  interest  to  5  per  cent.,  so  far 
as  they  affected  bills  of  exchange  having  not  more  than  three  months  to  run. 
He  also  proposed  certain  resolutions  for  the  regulation  of  private  and  joint- 
stock  banks,  tending  to  encourage  banks  of  deposit  trading  with  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  rather  than  banks  of  issue,  on  the  ground  that  a  safer, 
though  at  present  impracticable,  plan  would  be  to  have  a  single  bank  of  issue 
for  the  whole  country .^^  These  last  resolutions,  which  Baring  described  as 
an  attempt  '  to  accelerate  and  extend  Bank  of  England  issues  by  a  gentle 
*  shove,  or  a  species  of  Quaker  propulsion,'  and  to  drive  country  bank  paper 
out  of  circulation,"*  were  resisted  by  the  country  bankers  and  finally  dropped."^ 
Hume  objected  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  on  the  general  ground  that  it  was 
a  monopoly,  and  as  such  should  not  be  continued.""  An  Act  was  passed  in 
1833  founded  on  Lord  Althorp's  proposals."^ 

It  had  been  found  in  considering  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  that  the  existing  law  permitted  the  formation  of  joint-stock  banks 
within  the  metropolitan  area,  but,  since  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  and  the 
public  believed  the  formation  of  such  banks  was  illegal,  none  had  ever  been 
formed.  The  legality  of  their  establishment  was  confirmed  by  a  declaratory 
clause  in  the  new  Act.  This  met  with  some  opposition  from  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  who  contended  that  it  was  an  encroachment  on  their 
privileges."^  By  another  Act  of  the  same  year  all  banks  of  issue  were  com- 
pelled to  make  returns  of  their  notes  in  circulation  and  joint-stock  banks 
were  authorized  to  issue  notes  payable  in  London  for  less  than  £50."^ 

The  first  joint-stock  banks  established  in  London,  the  London  and 

««  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xviii,  169.  «*  Ibid.  187. 

•5  Ibid,  xix,  82  ;  Francis,  Hist,  of  Bank  of  Engl.,  86. 
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Westminster  and  the  London  Joint-Stock  Banks,  met  with  great  opposition, 
both  from  the  Bank  of  England  and  from  private  banks.'"  Though  the 
formation  of  joint-stock  banks  of  issue  outside  the  metropohtan  radius  had 
been  legalized  in  1826,  few  had  been  formed,  for  the  convulsions  of  that 
period  had  abated  enterprise  and  caused  suspicion  of  the  joint-stock  system. 
In  the  interval  from  1833  to  the  close  of  1835  there  was  a  considerable 
extension  of  the  system,  and  early  in  1886  the  number  of  new  joint-stock 
banks,  the  multiplication  of  branches  and  the  extent  of  their  operations  in  the 
way  of  rediscount  through  money  dealers  in  London,  began  to  attract 
attention.  The  investment  of  money  in  these  concerns  became  a  favourite 
form  of  speculation,'^  the  notes,  bills  and  cheques  which  they  issued  in 
competition  with  each  other  caused  a  considerable  increase  in  the  circulation. 
A  motion  was  made  on  12  May  1836  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
operation  of  the  Act  permitting  the  establishment  of  joint-stock  banks.  The 
publication  of  the  report  in  August,'^  warning  these  banks  against  an  impru- 
dent extension  of  credit  and  circulation,  failed  to  allay  the  excitement. 

Notwithstanding  an  improvement  in  trade  which  the  increase  of  banking 
indicated,  there  was  a  latent  uneasiness  in  the  commercial  world  which  found 
its  justification  in  the  crisis  of  1837.  A  committee  appointed  in  1833  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  trade,  commerce  and  shipping  had  found  that 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country  were  in  a  sound  and 
healthy  state  and  were  carried  on  with  adequate  capital  and  reason- 
able returns.  There  seemed  to  be  a  good  prospect  of  improving 
markets  for  all  the  great  staple  articles  both  of  export  and  import." 
Samuel  Gurney,  giving  evidence  before  the  committee  in  May  1833, 
stated  his  apprehension  that  the  tendency  was  even  then  towards 
excitement  and  a  gradual  advance  of  price.  The  state  of  affairs  as  regarded 
manufactures  was  at  the  close  of  1832  and  the  beginning  of  1833  an  exact 
repetition  of  1822-3.  There  was  the  same  complaint  of  a  great  fall  and  low 
range  of  prices,  and  the  same  effect  of  low  prices  in  greatly  extending 
consumption.'*  During  the  end  of  1833  and  in  1834  the  price  of 
provisions  was  falling,  and  such  was  the  extension  of  the  demand 
for  the  great  staple  articles  of  manufacture,  both  in  home  and  foreign 
trade,  that,  large  beyond  precedent  as  had  been  the  importations  of 
raw  material,  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  dealers  and  manufacturers 
were  undergoing  progressive  reduction.  New  mills  were  built,  but  could 
not  come  into  operation  fast  enough  to  meet  the  requirements.'^  There 
also  arose  a  great  demand  for  lead  and  iron.  The  produce  of  the  Spanish 
lead  mines  had  been  falling  off,  and  many  English  blast  furnaces  had  been 
shut  down  in  the  bad  years  from  1828  to  1832.  Thus  the  supply  had 
diminished,  and  in  1834  the  need  for  iron  increased  enormously  owing  to 

"  Francis,  Hist,  of  Bank  of  Engl.,  94.  '*  Hansard  {3rd  Ser.),  xxxiii,  840. 

"  Tooke,  Hist,  of  Prices,  ii,  274.  '»  Tooke,  op.  cit.  ii,  242. 

'*  Tooke,  Hist,  of  Prices,  ii,  250.  Tooke  did  not  realize  that  the  movement,  which 
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railway  enterprise  both  in  England  and  America.''^  Exports  increased 
rapidly,  and  very  extensive  credit  "  was  given  in  this  country  to  importers 
abroad,  particularly  in  the  United  States.  The  principal  houses  engaged  in 
these  operations  were  known  to  be  of  great  wealth,  and  this  confidence 
combined  with  the  facilities  of  the  money  market  afforded  unbounded  means 
of  granting  this  credit,'^  which  was  to  all  appearances  founded  upon  good 
security.  To  all  outward  appearance  trade  remained  in  a  healthy  state 
until  the  close  of  1835.7» 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  May  1836,  declared  that, 
though  he  believed  the  present  prosperity  stood  in  general  upon  stable 
foundations,  he  had  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  whole  of  it  was  sound.  It  was 
impossible  to  see  the  rapid  and  universal  rise  in  the  price  of  every  article  of 
consumption  without  asking  to  what  it  was  to  be  attributed.  It  was  im- 
possible to  take  up  some  of  the  newspapers,  especially  those  of  Liverpool, 
without  witnessing  a  rage  for  the  formation  of  joint-stock  companies,  having 
for  their  professed  objects  matters  exceeding  in  absurdity  thos6  of  the  joint- 
stock  companies  of  1825.  He  emphasized  the  long-standing  distrust  of  these 
companies  for  carrying  on  businesses  and  manufactures  which  required  for 
their  success  individual  enterprise,  and  referred  to  the  increase  of  specula- 
tion which  followed  on  the  multiplication  of  joint-stock  banks.®"  Poulett 
Thomson  stated  that  he  had  caused  a  register  to  be  kept  of  the  different 
joint-stock  companies.  His  list  already  included  between  300  and  400 
companies  with  a  nominal  capital  of  nearly  £200,000,000.  These  mad  and 
foolish  schemes  he  feared  would  bring  odium  on  all  joint-stock  enterprise 
and  would  discourage  the  great  undertakings  which  had  of  late  years  been 
achieved  by  the  enterprise  of  joint-stock  companies.®^ 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  Bank  Directors  repeated  their  mistake  of  1825, 
by  increasing  instead  of  diminishing  their  securities,  when  the  drain  of  bullion 
commenced.  A  moderate  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  in  1835  would  have 
exercised  a  very  salutary  influence,®^  ^^t  it  was  not  until  July  1836  that  the 
rate  was  raised,  and  it  was  then  too  late  to  stop  the  efflux  of  bullion.®^ 

In  the  meantime  America  was  passing  through  a  similar  period  of 
excitement.  The  suppression  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  1833  gave 
an  immense  impetus  to  the  formation  of  joint-stock  banks  as  banks  of  issue 
and  led  to  much  speculation.  During  1836  the  imports  into  the  United 
States  exceeded  the  exports  by  £12,000,000,  and  this  great  debt  was  incurred 
almost  entirely  to  English  merchants,  since,  in  addition  to  the  direct  trade 
with  England,  almost  the  whole  trade  of  the  States  with  India,  China  and 
South  America  was  carried  on  by  credits  obtained  in  England.®* 

Since  the  drain  of  bullion  continued,  the  Bank  Directors  took  the  further 

'•  Tooke,  Hist,  of  Prices,  ii,  254. 

■"  The  credit  system  in  the  trade  between  England  and  the  United  States  was  an 
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step  of  refusing  to  discount  bills  endorsed  by  joint-stock  banks  of  issue,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  bills  drawn  from  America.^^  Unfortunately,  an 
intimation  from  the  Liverpool  branch  of  the  Bank  of  England  that  no  paper 
drawn  from  America  on  certain  houses  would  be  discounted  was  accidentally 
made  public.^^  A  crisis  in  America  was  precipitated,  and  every  bank  in  the 
States  stopped  payment ;  ^^  no  remittances  could  be  made  to  England,  and 
the  diflficulties  of  the  American  houses  became  considerable. 

After  September  1836  the  demand  for  gold  for  exportation  gave  way 
and  was  superseded  by  an  internal  demand  to  provide  the  country  and  joint- 
stock  banks  with  increased  reserves.  In  November  the  Agricultural  and 
Commercial  Bank  of  Ireland  stopped  payment,  and  the  Northern  and  Central 
Bank  of  Manchester,  a  joint-stock  bank  founded  in  1834  with  about  forty 
branches,  had  to  apply  for  assistance  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Fearing  a 
run  on  gold  if  the  latter  bank,  a  notoriously  ill-managed  concern,  were 
allowed  to  fall,^  the  Directors  gave  the  required  help. 

Until  the  beginning  of  1837  there  had  been  no  important  commercial 
failure,  though  the  manufacturers  were  suffering  great  distress  through  the 
complete  stoppage  of  all  demand  both  in  home  and  foreign  trade,  but  in 
February  the  embarrassments  of  the  American  houses  became  a  matter  of 
notoriety.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Bank  of  England  a  crisis  was  deferred 
until  June,  but,  since  remittances  from  America  were  still  delayed,  three 
indeed  of  the  principal  houses  there  stopping  payment,  a  panic  ensued  which 
lasted  throughout  the  month  .^^  This  had  the  effect  of  removing  a  quantity 
of  doubtful  paper  and  credit,  and  towards  the  end  of  1837  trade  revived  and 
gold  came  back  to  the  Bank.^ 

The  chief  blame  for  these  events  was  thrown  on  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  joint-stock  banks.  William  Clay,  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
had  in  May  1836  obtained  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  joint- 
stock  banks.  The  remedies  he  recommended  for  their  unsatisfactory  state 
were  limited  liability,  paid-up  capital  and  perfect  publicity.  He  thought 
the  first  would  at  once  remove  the  undeserved  credit  derived  by  these  banks 
from  the  individual  responsibility  of  the  shareholders,  and  would  reduce  their 
credit  to  the  exact  extent  of  their  paid-up  capital  and  available  money  re- 
sources. At  the  same  time  the  removal  from  investors  of  the  well-grounded 
fears  created  by  unUmited  liability  would  induce  the  most  respectable  mem- 
bers of  the  community  to  become  shareholders  in  such  enterprises.*^  No 
legislation  was  founded  on  the  evidence  of  this  committee  nor  on  that  of 
others  of  the  following  years,  until  1844. 

On  the  lapse  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  January 
1838  the  government  proposed  to  renew  the  charter  until  1844,  when  both 

**  It  was  not~until  July  1836,  when  their  transactions  for  raising  the  rate  of  interest 
were  proceeding,  that  the  Bank  directors  became  acquainted  with  the  enormous  amount 
of  American  bills  in  the  market  {Ann.  Reg.  1837,  p.  183). 

««  Tooke,  op.  cit.  ii,  303-4.  "  Ihid.  308. 

«'  Ann.  Reg.  1837,  p.  184.  »»  Ihid. 

««  Tooke,  op.  cit.  ii,  304.  "  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xxxiii,  840. 
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it  and  the  Bank  of  England  charter  could  be  reconsidered.  This  plan  was 
strenuously  opposed,  and  i&nally  the  charter  was  continued  by  an  annual  Act, 
pending  the  report  of  the  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject.'^ 

Much  of  the  speculative  mania  of  1835-6  was  directed  towards  railway 
development.  The  success  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bailway,  which 
was  opened  in  1830,  turned  the  attention  of  capitalists  to  this  form  of  invest- 
ment. In  1832  four  railway  Bills  were  passed,  in  1884  five,  and  in  1835 
twenty-foar,  including  those  for  hues  from  London  to  Birmingham  and  South- 
ampton, the  Grand  Junction  and  North  Union.^^  In  1836  the  number  of 
applications  was  very  large,  and  the  alarm  at  the  extensive  powers  given  to 
the  companies  became  widespread.  Private  property  was  being  sacrificed  to 
the  reckless  rivalry  of  the  companies,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.**  William  Clay,  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  stated  that  no 
less  than  sixteen  companies  were  planning  railway  termini  in  the  borough 
which  he  represented.^^ 

There  had  been  a  general  impression,  both  in  Parliament  and  among  the 
railway  companies,  that  railway  communication  would  be  analogous  to  that 
already  established  by  canals — that  the  railroad  proprietors  would  construct 
and  maintain  the  road,  but  that  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  goods 
would  be  left  to  private  enterprise,  the  railway  companies  merely  receiving 
a  toll  for  the  use  of  the  road.  It  was  very  soon  found,  however,  that  such 
a  system  was  impossible.  Apart  from  the  danger  to  the  public,  capitalists 
unconnected  with  the  railway  were  not  willing  to  embark  on  establishments 
of  engines  and  carriages  under  such  regulations  as  the  railway  companies 
considered  necessary,  and  eventually  the  carriage  of  passengers  became  an 
absolute  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  railway  companies.  As  regarded  the 
carriage  of  goods,  the  practice  on  various  railways  differed  ;  on  some,  private 
carriers  using  the  company's  lines  and  engines  carried  on  the  whole  of  the 
goods  traffic,  on  others  the  railway  companies  competed  with  private  carriers, 
and  on  one,  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  no  private  carriers  were 
permitted,  but  the  company  was  compelled  by  its  charter  to  carry  all  goods 
brought  for  conveyance.^^  A  committee  appointed  in  1839-40  to  inquire  into 
railway  communications  was  persuaded  that  in  the  case  of  passenger  traffic 
the  safety  of  the  public  required  one  authority  and  one  system  of  manage- 
ment, and  recommended  the  confirmation  to  the  railway  companies  of  the 
monopoly  which  they  already  enjoyed  in  practice.  They  admitted  that  this 
left  the  public  entirely  unprotected  against  exorbitant  fares,  but  submitted 
that  as  railway  development  was  still  in  its  infancy  it  would  not  be  fair  either 
to  the  companies  or  the  public  to  fix  a  maximum  rate  on  such  scanty  data  as 
were  then  obtainable.  With  regard  to  goods  traffic  they  thought  '  that  at 
the  present  time  any  legislative  interference  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 

»»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),   Hi,  1112,  etc.  **  Ihid.  xxxi,  352  et  seq. 

»'  Ibid.  Ivi,  261.  **  Ibid.  682. 

«•  Third  Rep.  of  Select  Com.  on  Railways,  1840  ;  First  Rep.  of  Select  Com.  on  Bail- 
ways,  1839. 
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railway  companies  obtaining  a  monopoly  of  conveyance,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  obliging  them  to  undertake  the  carriage  of  goods,  would  be  equally  ob- 
jectionable.' They  advised  the  formation  of  a  board  of  control,  annexed  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
public,  and  over  the  different  systems  of  management  practised  on  different 
lines,  with  a  view  to  the  guidance  of  future  legislation.  In  the  meantime 
clauses  should  be  inserted  in  all  railway  Bills  making  them  subject  to  further 
legislation.^'  They  also  recommended  that  powers  should  be  taken  with 
regard  to  the  conveyance  of  troops  by  railway  in  case  of  emergency.^  A 
board  of  superintendence,  of  a  modified  form  from  that  recommended  by  the 
committeee,  was  established  in  1840,  with  power  to  call  for  accounts  and  send 
inspectors  to  report  on  each  line  before  it  was  opened  to  passenger  traffic.*® 

In  1836  Earl  Fitz William  protested  against  the  piecemeal  fashion  in 
which  railway  Bills  were  considered,  and  thought  that,  in  order  that  the 
nation  might  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  genius,  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of 
the  projectors  of  these  measures,  the  highest  authority  of  the  country  should 
be  brought  into  action  so  as  to  have  them  all  arranged  in  one  continuous 
and  well-connected  system.^""  Joseph  Pease,  member  for  South  Durham, 
wished  to  enforce  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  gauge  on  all  railways  throughout 
the  country,^  but  neither  of  these  suggestions  met  with  support,^  being 
opposed  to  the  individualistic  sentiments  of  the  majority. 

The  mania  for  railway  building  had  left  Ireland  almost  untouched,  and 
in  August  1836  a  commission  was  appointed  to  consider  whether  some 
uniform  system  could  not  be  applied  to  that  country.^  The  commission 
did  not  report  until  1838,  and  in  the  meantime  all  private  enterprise  was 
discouraged,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  1839  only  one  Une  five  miles  long 
had  been  completed.  In  March  1839  Lord  Morpeth  said  that  it  seemed 
unlikely  that  any  extensive  system  of  railways  in  Ireland  could  be  hoped  for 
through  public  enterprise.  It  was  therefore  proposed  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  with  branches  to  Limerick  and 
Clonmel,  at  the  expense  of  the  State  as  public  works.*  Sir  Robert  Peel 
opposed  the  plan  as  departing  from  the  principle  of  non-interference  by  the 
State  with  private  enterprise.  He  believed  '  that  the  moment  government 
'  interfered  and  supplied  its  credit  it  must  inevitably  disparage  native  intelli- 
'  gence,  industry  and  enterprise,  besides  being  a  most  unfair  interference  with 
'  capital  already  in  the  field.'  ^  O'Connell  approved  of  the  government  plan, 
for,  though  intelligence  and  activity  were  not  wanting  in  Ireland,  capital 
was,  and  even  the  one  existing  line  had  been  subsidized  by  the  State.^  Joseph 
Hume,  a  convinced  individualist,  nevertheless  approved  of  State  ownership 
of  railways  in  Ireland,  comparing  it  with  Belgium,  whose  State  railways  were 
built  in  1838,  when  there  was  an  army  on  each  frontier  and  none  knew  when 

'^  Third  Bep.  of  Select  Com.  on  Railways,  1840/  First  Rep.  of  Select  Com.  on  Rail- 
ways, 1839.  »8  Fourth  Rep.,  1840. 
•»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Hv,  894  ;  Iv,  905  ;  Stat.  3  &  4  Vict.,  cap.  97. 
100    Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xxxiv,  984. 

1  Ibid,  xxxvi,  1161.  »  Ibid,  xxxv,  686.  «  Ibid.  1082. 

»  Ibid,  xliii,  592.  «  Ibid,  xlv,  1060  et  seq.  •  Ibid.  1098. 
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war  would  break  out,'  but  the  government  scheme  had  to  be  dropped,  owing 
to  the  opposition  with  which  it  met.^ 

By  1838  railway  development  had  entirely  put  a  stop  to  the  stage 
coaches  plying  on  the  great  highways,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the 
government  to  make  some  arrangement  with  the  railway  companies  for  the 
conveyance  of  mails.  By  an  Act  of  1838  the  Postmaster-General  was  enabled 
to  require  that  the  mails  should  be  conveyed  by  any  railway  by  the  ordinary 
or  by  special  trains,  if  necessary,  at  such  hours  as  the  Postmaster  should 
direct.* 

A  plan  for  a  uniform  penny  post  had  been  devised  in  1837  by  Rowland 
Hill,  and  excited  great  popular  interest.^*'  The  existing  rates  of  postage 
varied  according  to  distance,  and  payment  was  usually  charged  on  delivery. 
Hill's  plan  was  that  all  letters  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight  should  be 
conveyed  between  any  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  penny,  while 
letters  above  that  weight  should  be  subject  to  an  additional  penny  for  every 
additional  half-ounce.  Postage  was  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and  collected  by 
the  sale  of  stamped  paper,  covers  or  labels.  Hill  based  his  scheme  on  the 
principles  that  the  rates  of  postage  should  be  irrespective  of  distance  and  that 
a  cheapening  of  postage  would  produce  an  increase  of  correspondence.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  his  plan,  and  reported  in  1838  in  its 
favour.ii  The  principle  was  adopted  by  government  in  1839  ^^  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  considerable  deficit  of  postal  revenue,  and  the 
alteration  of  the  postage  rates  was  expected  to  cause  a  further  deficiency 
of  £1,500,000.13 

Closely  connected  with  the  reform  in  postage  was  the  introduction  of 
the  electric  telegraph.  The  committee  on  railways  in  1840  drew  the  attention 
of  Parliament  to  the  probable  development  of  this  method  of  transmitting 
messages  in  the  near  future.  Charles  Wheatstone,  professor  of  experimental 
philosophy  at  King's  College,  had  in  conjunction  with  William  Fothergill 
Cooke  taken  out  a  patent  in  1840,^*  and  the  Great  Western  Railway  had 
made  very  successful  experiments  with  the  new  invention.  The  committee 
pointed  out  that,  though  there  was  no  necessary  connexion  between  railways 
and  the  electric  telegraph,  a  railway  possessed  a  continuity  of  property 
between  two  distant  points,  and  numerous  servants  to  protect  the  machinery, 
which  gave  them  a  great  advantage  over  any  other  capitalist.  They  foresaw 
the  great  gain  which  would  accrue  to  any  individual  or  company  from  the 
establishment  of  such  a  system  of  correspondence,  and  thought  the  State 
ought  not  to  be  behind  in  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  invention, '  which  is  no 
less  susceptible  of  useful  than  of  dangerous  application.'  ^^ 

As  a  further  means  of  facilitating  communication  there  was  a  con- 

'  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xiv,  1109.       »  Ibid,  xlix,  708.        »  Stat.  1  &  2  Vict.,  cap.  98, 
*<•  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xxxviii,  755.  ^'  Third  Rep.  of  Com.  on  Postage  Rates. 

"  Stat.  2  &  3  Vict.,  cap.  52.     Power  was  given  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  fix 
the  rates. 

»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xlviii,  1338  ei  seq. 

**  Ann.  Reg.,  1840,  list  of  patents. 

1*  Fourth  Rep.  of  Com.  on  Postage  Rates,  1840. 
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siderable  increase  in  steam  navigation.  From  1820,  when  steam  packets 
were  established  between  Holyhead  and  Dublin,  this  had  grown  very 
rapidly."  In  1838  the  ocean  passage  to  New  York  was  accomplished 
by  steamer,^'  and  by  1839  weekly  communication  by  steam  had  been 
established  with  Gibraltar  and  fortnightly  communications  with  the  Baltic, 
Corfu  and  Greek  islands  and  North  America,  and  between  the  West  Indies 
and  Mexico,^^  After  the  surrender  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter  the 
question  of  steam  communication  with  India  became  one  of  national  impor- 
tance. A  committee  was  appointed  in  1834  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
furthering  this  object.^^  It  was  found  that  steam  navigation  between 
Bombay  and  Suez  was  practicable  for  eight  months  of  the  year,^  and  it  was 
thought  that  between  Bombay  and  Bussorah  it  should  be  practicable  through- 
out the  year.  In  1 837  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  East  India  Com- 
pany whereby  the  government  undertook  the  transmission  of  the  monthly 
mails  between  Great  Britain  and  Alexandria,  at  the  charge  of  the  public,  and 
the  East  India  Company  undertook  the  transmission  between  Alexandria  and 
Bombay. 2^  This  arrangement  continued  until  1841,  when  the  government 
entered  into  a  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails  between  England 
and  Egypt  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
which  undertook  further  to  employ  powerful  steam  vessels  for  the  carriage  of 
letters  and  passengers  between  Suez  and  India.^^ 

The  great  advances  in  communication  formed  one  of  the  principal 
influences  in  the  social  and  industrial  changes  at  this  date.  The  belief  that 
by  leaving  individual  enterprise  untrammelled,  and  removing  all  legal 
restrictions,  a  healthy  industrial  community  could  best  be  developed  ^^ 
appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William  IV  to  be  entirely  falsified. 
England  had  undoubtedly  made  rapid  strides  in  material  wealth  since  the 
inauguration  of  this  system  in  1822,  but  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
except  for  some  temporary  amelioration  during  the  trade  boom  of  1824-5, 
seemed  to  grow  worse  rather  than  better  and  the  gulf  between  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  to  become  wider.^*  The  workpeople  believed  their  troubles 
to  be  due  largely  to  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  the  distress  of  1826 
was  accompanied  by  attacks  on  power  looms.^^  The  introduction  of  steam 
power  had  greatly  extended  the  demand  for  the  labour  of  children  and  women, 
and,  though  this  was  referred  to  as  a  great  advantage  in  1830,^6  it  had  the 
effect  of  displacing  much  male  adult  labour  and  of  reducing  the  wages  of  any 
man,  who  remained  in  employment  which  could  be  carried  out  by  women  or 
children,  to  the  level  of  women  and  children's  wages.^' 

An  '  appeal  to  the  nation  '  issued  by  the  '  General  Association  '  estab- 

"  Levi,  op.  cit.  196.  "  Ibid. 

"  Hansard  {3rd  Ser.),  1,  476.  >»  Ibid,  xxiv,  142. 

*"  Tho  monsoons  prevented  navigation  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

"  Porter,  Progress  of  the  Nation  (1851),  321.  "  Ibid. 

**  See  Lord  Lansdowne's  speech,  26  May  1820,  in  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  i,  551. 

**  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xxiii,  600.  *'  Ibid,  xv,  742,  767. 

*'  Rep.  from  Select  Committee  on  Manufactures  and  Employment,  1830. 

*'  Rep.  of  Com.  on  Handloom  Weavers,  1841. 
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lished  in  London  in  1827,  '  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  condition  of 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  labourers,'  seems  to  have  summed  up  views 
widely  prevalent  among  the  working  classes  or  their  friends.^s  They 
declared  that,  while  production  or  the  means  of  national  wealth  had  in- 
creased, wages  had  diminished,  and,  while  disclaiming  any  wish  to  oppose 
the  advantages  derived  from  machinery  and  scientific  improvements,  they 
deplored  the  growth  of  a  system  by  which  manual  labour  was  so  much 
superseded,  and  the  power  of  production  so  astonishingly  increased, 
and  yet  the  means  of  consumption  by  the  majority  of  the  people  dimin- 
ished. A  system  which  had  enriched  the  few  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  many 
could  not  in  their  estimation  be  regarded  as  a  public  good,  but  rather  as 
a  national  evil.  They  advocated  a  transfer  of  part  of  the  taxes  on  neces- 
saries and  comforts  to  machinery  and  steam  power.  Machinery  which  pro- 
duced without  consuming  appeared  to  them  a  better  subject  for  taxation 
than  the  manual  worker  whose  power  of  consumption  was  diminished  by 
taxation  as  well  as  by  competition  with  steam  power.  They  thought  that 
the  anomalous  fact  of  a  people  being  wretched  in  proportion  to  their  means 
of  producing  plenty,  afforded  conclusive  evidence  of  the  error  of  prevailing 
opinions.  The  doctrine  of  leaving  labour  to  find  its  own  level  ^^  could  not  be 
acted  upon  with  safety  by  any  community  so  surrounded  with  monopolies 
and  exclusions  as  Great  Britain.  The  prevailing  disposition  of  unprin- 
cipled or  mistaken  employers  to  speculate  at  the  expense  of  the  labourer, 
combined  with  the  competition  of  machinery  with  handicraft,  necessitated  a 
regulation  of  wages  and  a  law  to  make  agreements  entered  into  between 
masters  and  workmen  valid  and  binding  on  all  in  the  trade.  They  ascribed 
not  only  the  unexampled  poverty  of  the  labouring  classes,  but  also  the 
embarrassments  of  the  mercantile  and  trading  classes,  to  the  reduction 
of  wages,  caused  by  ruinous  individual  competition.  For,  though  com- 
modities might  be  cheapened  by  reducing  wages,  the  consuming  and  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  great  majority  of  the  community  was  reduced.  The 
object  which  they  sought  was  a  fair  and  adequate  remuneration  for  labour.^ 
A  committee  appointed  in  1826,  on  the  motion  of  Wilmot-Horton, 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  relieving 
the  pressure  of  unemployment  by  emigration,  which  reported  in  1827,  treated 
this  declaration  as  an  example  of  the  erroneous  notions  prevalent  among 
the  working  classes.  The  committee  '  could  not  express  too  strong  an 
'  opinion  against  the  idea  of  regulating  by  legislation  the  rate  of  wages,  under 
'  any  conceivable  modification.'  They  believed  the  remedy  lay  in  the  hands 
of  the  workman  himself.     It  was  the  condition  of  his  employment  to  oscillate 

"  Little  is  known  of  the  association,  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  appeal.  Thomas  Livesey  was  chairman  and  Benjamin  Wills  and 
William  L.  Ward  honorary  secretaries. 

*'  It  was  contended  by  witnesses  before  the  Committee  on  Handloom  Weavers  in  1835 

that  labour  and  capital  could  not  be  subjected  to  the  same  laws.     Labour  was  always 

Fold  by  the  poor  man,  who  must  sell  it  immediately  for  what  he  could  get,  or  starve,  while 

t  was  bought  by  the  capitalist,  who  could  abstain  from  purchasing  until  he  could  buy  on 

his  own  terms  (Report,  p.  29). 

"  Rep.  of  Committee  on  Emigration,  1827,  App.  5. 
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between  two  extremes  of  high  and  low  wages,  on  account  of  machinery 
displacing  human  labour,  and  a  variation  of  demand  from  an  infinite  variety 
of  causes.  *  If  at  a  period  of  high  wages  he  does  not  create  a  fund  which  is 
to  meet  the  alternation  of  low  wages  he  can  have  no  justifiable  cause  of 
complaint  when  he  suffers  the  inconvenience  of  poverty  and  destitution 
from  the  effect  of  an  alternation  which  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  and  from 
the  prejudicial  results  of  which  his  own  prudence  might  have  protected  him.' 
Such  distress  does  not  require  any  special  exercise  of  private  charity,  much 
less  does  it  need  public  contribution.^^  The  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  had 
tended  to  discourage  this  sort  of  prudence,  for  the  artisan  considered  that  he 
had  a  perfect  right  to  expend  his  wages  when  they  were  high  without  making 
provision  for  the  future,  inasmuch  as  the  parish  was  bound  to  support  him 
whenever  the  alternation  of  distress  might  arise.  The  committee  thought 
that  the  capitahst  was  unfairly  reproached  for  withholding  from  the  artisan 
the  wages  fairly  due  to  him.  They  maintained  that  the  rate  of  wages 
depended  on  the  supply  of  labour  as  compared  with  the  demand  for  it, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  capitalist  would  purchase  the 
labour  which  he  required  at  a  higher  price  than  the  market  rate.  If 
machine  labour  was  as  effective  as  and  cheaper  than  manual  labour  he  would 
employ  it  in  preference.  If  it  were  contended  that  he  ought  not  to  do  so,  the 
converse  proposition  would  be  equally  true,  that  when  the  wages  of  labour 
were  high,  arising  from  an  increased  demand,  the  capitalist  would  be  justified 
in  calling  upon  the  artisan  to  take  lower  wages  than  the  market  rate.  '  The 
one  proposition  is  as  unjust  and  impracticable  as  the  other,  and  your  com- 
mittee are  persuaded  that  the  House  will  concur  with  them  in  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  point  which  requires  more  to  be  explained  to  the  lower 
classes  than  the  impossibility  of  regulating  by  law  either  the  maximum  or 
minimum  of  wages.' 

The  demand  for  a  tax  on  machinery,  though  often  revived,  was  never 
seriously  considered  by  Parliament,  and  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
consider  the  condition  of  handloom  weavers  in  their  report  of  1841  condemned 
a  tax  on  power  looms  on  the  same  ground  as  duties  on  foreign  fabrics,  by 
extending  a  benefit  to  a  single  portion  of  the  community  at  the  expense  of 
all  the  rest,  to  say  nothing  of  its  effect  in  throwing  power-loom  weavers  out 
of  work. 

In  the  reformed  Parliament  those  who  believed  that  material  wealth 
was  not  the  only  object  of  legislation  were  strongly  represented.  '  It  is  not 
merely  vast  exports  or  unlimited  freedom  of  trade  that  give  greatness  or 
happiness  to  empires.  It  is  freedom  from  degrading  poverty,  freedom  from 
its  consequent  vice  and  crime,  from  that  inevitable  insecurity  of  property, 
disrespect  for  the  law,  want  of  attachment  to  the  government  and  mutual 
distrust  between  the  different  orders  and  grades  of  society — it  is  freedom 
from  these  restrictions  on  moral  and  national  grandeur  that  alone  can  confer 
strength  abroad  and  happiness  at  home.'  '^     On  this  point  the  opponents  of 

"  Both  this  committee  and  another  which  sat  in  1830  obtained  evidence  which  con- 
vinced them  that  average  wages,  if  taken  over  a  period  of  years,  were  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  the  artisan. 

"  John  Maxwell  in  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xxiii,  1096. 
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free  trade  were  able  to  make  common  cause  with  the  humanitarians.  George 
Richard  Robinson,  member  for  Worcester  City,  who  was  indefatigable  in 
his  efforts  to  impose  an  income  tax  in  order  to  relieve  the  poor  from  the  exces- 
sive taxation  with  which  they  were  burdened,^^  maintained  *  that  a  fatal 
error  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  modern  economists'  favourite  theory  that 
national  wealth  is  the  great  desideratum  :  they  overlook  the  more  important 
consideration  of  the  causes  that  influence  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  the  encouragement  of  industry,  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
political  power.  They  look  too  exclusively  at  the  supposed  effect  of  their 
policy  on  prices  and  disregard  its  operation  on  moral  character  and  the 
permanent  welfare  of  the  people  as  a  community.  Cheapness  in  itself  is 
doubtless  an  advantage,  but  greatly  to  lower  the  value  of  those  articles 
from  which  the  labourer  receives  his  means  of  support  is  to  deteriorate  his 
condition.  .  .  .  One  of  the  great  mistakes  of  political  economists  is, 
that  cheapness  is  the  only  desideratum,  but  it  will  be  found  on  close  exami- 
nation that  the  tendency  of  their  policy  is  to  aggrandize  and  increase  the 
wealth  of  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  community  while  it  pauperizes 
the  great  body  of  the  people.'  ^*  Lord  Wynford  thought  that  if  we  fostered 
and  encouraged  our  home  trade,  and  above  all  our  agriculture,  we  should  be 
happy  and  independent.  If  foreign  trade  left  us  we  should  still  find  ample 
means  for  development  of  our  industry  in  the  home  market  and  in  our  com- 
merce with  our  colonies.^^ 

The  plan  of  fixing  minimum  wages  and  establishing  wages  boards  met 
with  support  among  the  humanitarians,  who  cared  nothing  for  current  political 
economy.  Their  wish  was,  not  like  the  Association  of  1827  to  establish 
minimum  wages  throughout  the  country,  but  to  try  the  plan  as  a  remedy 
for  the  distress  of  the  handloom  weavers.  In  1834  John  Maxwell,  member 
for  Lanarkshire,  moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  distress 
among  that  class  with  a  view  to  discover  whether  wages  boards  were  practi- 
cable. He  pleaded  that  informal  agreements  had  been  made  in  some  places 
between  masters  and  men,  and,  imperfect  as  they  had  been  for  want  of 
legislative  sanction,  had  worked  well.  Though  little  hope  was  entertained  by 
members  that  any  good  would  come  from  the  inquiry  and  ministers  were 
opposed  to  it,  the  motion  was  carried  and  the  committee,  after  sitting  for 
two  years,  reported  that  '  to  the  sentiment  that  Parliament  cannot  and 
'  ought  not  to  interfere  in  cases  of  this  nature,  your  committee  is  decidedly 
'  opposed.'  ^^  They  recommended  a  trial  of  the  method  of  regulation  of  wages. 
Different  plans  had  been  proposed  by  witnesses.  Some  wanted  a  central 
board  for  fixing  a  minimum  wage  for  weaving  the  same  article  in  every  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  others  recommended  local  boards,  composed  of 
an  equal  number  of  masters  and  workmen,  empowered  to  regulate  wages 
from  time  to  time  according  to  circumstances,  in  order  to  prevent  individual 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xvi,  1072  ;  xxxii,  552. 

3*  Ibid,  xii,  1312.  "  Ibid,  i,  828,  etc. 

*'  Eeport,  1835,  p.  xiv.  The  report  was  by  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  consisting  of  63  members.  It  included  Maxwell,  Fielden,  Lord  Ashley,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Viscount  Morpeth,  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  Robinson,  Lord  Stanley,  Mark 
Philips,  Poulctt  Thomson,  Baring,  O'Connell  and  Thomas  Attwood. 
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masters  from  lowering  wages  mmecessarily  and  at  pleasmre.  Q^he  plan 
which  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  committee  was  propounded  by 
John  Fielden,  member  for  Oldham.  Its  principal  feature  was  that  returns 
should  be  made  every  three  or  six  months  of  the  prices  for  weaving  paid  by 
such  a  number  of  manufacturers  as  collectively  made  one  half  of 
the  goods  of  any  description  in  the  parish  or  township  whence  the  returns 
were  sent,  and  the  average  of  the  highest  prices  paid  by  a  majority  of  such 
manufacturers  should  be  the  lowest  price  to  be  paid  in  such  parish  or  township 
during  the  succeeding  three  or  six  months.  The  effect  of  the  measure  would 
be  to  withdraw  from  the  worst  paying  masters  the  power  they  possessed  of 
regulating  wages  and  to  confer  it  on  those  whose  object  it  was  to  raise  the 
condition  and  character  of  workpeople.  A  Bill  founded  on  Fielden's  plan 
was  introduced  on  28  July  1835  by  John  Maxwell.^'  Poulett  Thomson 
called  upon  the  House  to  reject  the  Bill,  which  he  said  would  be  an  act  of 
tyranny,  and  Dr.  Bowring,  who  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  declared 
that  he  disagreed  entirely  with  its  findings.  He  protested  against  en- 
cumbering the  statute  book  with  laws  which  recognized  the  most  dangerous 
of  principles,  that  a  man  is  not  the  master  of  his  own  labour,  but  that  he 
must  hold  it  to  be  disposed  of  on  terms  which  others  shall  fix  for  him.  If 
wages  were  fixed  for  handloom  weavers  it  would  have  to  be  done  for 
everyone  else  in  the  land.  The  weavers  complained  of  competition, 
but  Fielden's  Bill  would  introduce  another  and  new  sort  of  competition, 
district  against  district.  It  would  be  possible  for  two  or  three  manufacturers, 
combining  together,  to  reduce  wages  by  the  legal  machinery  of  the  Bill,  but 
he  believed  such  a  measure  could  never  be  made  operative.  *  There  is  an 
elasticity  in  transactions  of  commerce,  a  powerful  tendency  in  all  matters  of 
trade  to  regulate  themselves  which  sets  legislation  at  defiance.  .  .  .  The 
regulation  of  wages  at  given  periods  is  a  chimera  :  they  may,  they  must  vary 
from  time  to  time  according  to  the  state  of  the  markets.  Establish  rates 
to-day — ^the  fairest,  the  best  arranged,  they  will  be  inefficient  for  to-morrow.'  ^ 
He  thought,  however,  some  tribunal  might  be  established  to  settle  disputes 
between  masters  and  men  and  to  publish  current  rates  of  wages  which  would 
show  where  there  was  a  demand  for  labour.  Fielden's  Bill  was  lost,  but  he 
and  Maxwell  did  not  allow  the  matter  to  rest.  Maxwell  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  subject  in  1837.^^  After  an 
exhaustive  inquiry  the  commissioners  made  a  very  detailed  report  in  1841. 
They  utterly  condemned  the  principle  of  the  wages  board,  and  considered 
that  in  the  particular  case  of  the  weavers,  who  were  suffering  from  an  excess 
of  supply  of  labour  over  the  demand  for  it,  wages  boards  would  aggravate 
the  difficulty.  By  raising  the  wages  the  demand  for  their  labour  would  be 
reduced,  while  by  holding  out  the  expectation  of  increased  reward  the  supply 
would  be  increased.  It  will  thus  be  noticed  that  within  a  few  years  two  re- 
ports were  issued  which  were  diametrically  opposed.     The  reason  for  this  can 

»'  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xxix,  1152.  "  Ibid.  1172-3. 

'•  Ibid,  xxxviii,  1790.     The  four  commissioners  were  Nassau  William  Senior,  Samuel 
Jones  Loyd,  William  Edward  Hickson,  and  John  Leslie. 
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be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  earlier  came  from  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  which  the  humanitarian  influence  was  strong, 
and  the  later  was  drawn  up  by  four  commissioners  who  were  well-known 
political  economists. 

Robert  A.  Slaney,  member  for  Shrewsbury,  believed  that  more  could  be 
done  for  the  poor  by  bettering  their  conditions  of  living,  by  reforming 
the  Poor  Law,*"  and,  above  all,  by  inculcating  habits  of  prudence  and 
foresight.  The  operatives,  he  believed,  were  the  sources  of  our  power  and 
would  yet  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  country  if  they  could  only  be  brought  to 
employ  that  forethought  which  raises  the  middle  classes  so  high  in  the  social 
scale.^i  He,  like  the  Emigration  Committee  of  1827,  realized  that  wages 
were,  under  existing  conditions,  bound  to  fluctuate  and  that  to  this  was  chiefly 
due  the  distress  of  the  artisan.  These  fluctuations  were  the  result  of  the  great 
increase  in  the  manufacturing  population,  migration  of  industries,  changes 
of  fashion,  improvements  in  machinery,  foreign  rivalry  and  foreign  tariffs  and 
prohibitions,  and  were  utterly  beyond  legislative  control.  He  proposed  a 
system  of  benefit  societies  to  insure  against  unemployment,  and  in  1830 
obtained  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  affording  facilities  for 
the  formation  of  such  societies.*^  The  committee  reported  in  favour  of  the 
scheme,  and  in  1833  a  Bill  was  passed  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  ;  but,  as  Slaney  confessed  in  1840,  the  Act  was  little  known 
and  not  much  used,  though  in  some  cases  it  had  been  taken  advantage  of 
with  admirable  effect.*' 

Thomas  Attwood  and  his  friends  believed  that  all  the  troubles  of  the 
country  were  due  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  currency,  and  that  a  return 
to  a  depreciated  coinage  would  relieve  the  distress.  In  1833  Cobbett  moved 
for  the  impeachment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,**  as  responsible  for  the  Act  of  1819. 
Cobbett  found  only  three  members  to  vote  with  him,  and  Attwood's  frequent 
motions  for  an  alteration  of  the  currency  were  countered  by  the  resolution 
*  that  any  alteration  in  the  monetary  system  of  the  country  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  lowering  the  standard  of  value  would  be  highly  inexpedient.'  ^^ 

More  direct  methods  were,  however,  being  considered  by  the  House  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  conviction  that  a  radical 
change  in  the  Poor  Law  had  become  necessary  was  gaining  ground  during 
the  19th  century.  The  existing  law  was  based  on  that  of  1601,*®  which 
was  a  consolidation  of  the  Tudor  Acts  that  had  for  their  object  the  restraint 
of  begging.  By  the  Act  of  1601  the  parish  was  made  responsible  for 
relieving  all  who  were  destitute  through  age  or  infirmity  and  for  setting 
to  work  all  able-bodied  people  unable  to  find  it  for  themselves.  The 
Law  of  Settlement  of  1662  *''  further  enabled  justices  to  remove  persons 
likely  to  become  chargeable  to  the  parish  to  the  place  where  they  were  last 
legally  settled,  either  as  a  native,  householder,  sojourner,  apprentice  or 

*»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser).,  xxiii,  44.  "  Ibid,  xvii,  1277. 

"  Ibid,  xxiv,  690.  '»''  Ibid.  384. 

*^  Ibid.  (New  Ser.),  xxiv,  6S2-9C.  "  Stat.  43  Eliz.  cap.  2. 

«  Ibid.  (3rd  Ser.),  li,  1222.  *'  Stat.  14  Chas.  II,  cap.  12. 
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servant.  This  latter  law,  though  it  had  been  mitigated  in  1796  **  by  pre- 
venting the  removal  of  poor  persons  until  they  actually  became  chargeable, 
had  the  effect  of  restricting  the  free  circulation  of  labour.  It  exposed  the 
labourer  who  was  unable  to  obtain  employment  in  his  own  parish  and  sought 
it  elsewhere  to  the  penalty  of  being  seized  and  sent  back  to  a  parish  where 
there  existed  no  demand  for  his  labour.  The  liability  of  the  parish  to  provide 
employment  superseded  the  duty  of  the  poor  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
led  to  indolence  and  improvidence.*^ 

A  committee  which  exposed  the  defects  and  abuses  of  the  existing  law  in 
1817  had  been  unable  to  propose  any  remedies,  but  in  1821  James  Scarlett, 
afterwards  Lord  Abinger,  introduced  a  Bill  directed  against  the  whole 
system  of  the  Poor  Law.  He  argued  that  the  effect  of  making  unlimited 
provision  for  the  poor  operated  as  a  premium  on  poverty,  licentiousness, 
indolence  and  immorality  ;  it  degraded  the  character  of  the  man  who  received 
relief,  lowered  him  in  his  own  estimation,  diminished  his  industry  and  would 
involve  by  degrees  the  whole  mass  of  the  labouring  population.^ 

Scarlett  withdrew  this  Bill  and  introduced  another  in  the  following  year, 
shghtly  different  in  its  terms,  but  it  was  thrown  out  on  the  second  reading.^^ 
In  the  same  year  Nolan,  one  of  the  Welsh  judges,  author  of  a  book  on  the 
Poor  Law,  introduced  a  Bill  which  aimed  at  a  reform  of  the  administration 
of  the  law,  without  altering  the  law  itself.^^  This  also  was  thrown  out  and 
another  which  he  brought  in  in  1824  met  the  same  fate.^^  Less  ambitious 
schemes  of  reform  were  brought  forward  by  various  private  members  from 
time  to  time  between  1823  and  1831,^*  but  the  unreformed  Parliament, 
elected  upon  a  comparatively  narrow  franchise,  was  not  competent  to  deal 
with  this  subject,  which  involved  the  curtailment  of  a  fund  regarded  as 
peculiarly  the  property  of  the  poor,  and  it  was  left  to  the  first  reformed 
Parliament  to  carry  out  this  great  task. 

Lord  Grey  appointed  a  commission  ofinquiry  in  1832  to  collect  evidence 
as  to  the  working  of  the  law.^^  In  March  1833  the  commissioners  issued  a 
volume  of  extracts  from  the  information  they  had  received,  which  purported 
to  show  that  the  maladministration  of  the  law  in  the  agricultural  districts 
had  spread  all  over  the  country  and  into  some  of  the  manufacturing  towns, 
that  actual  intimidation  directed  against  those  who  were  or  were  supposed 
to  be  unfavourable  to  profuse  relief  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  sources  of 
maladministration  and  that  the  evil,  though  checked  in  some  places  by  extra- 
ordinary energy  and  talent,  was  on  the  whole  steadily  and  rapidly  progressive. 
The  publication  of  this  report  had  the  effect  of  thoroughly  frightening  the 
country  and  prepared  a  reception  for  the  drastic  reforms  recommended  in  the 

"  Stat.  35  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  101.  "  Ibid,  vii,  762,  eto. 

"  Rep.  of  Com.  on  Poor  Law,  1909,  pt.  iii,  58.  "  Ihid.  1560,  etc. 

*"  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  v,  574,  etc.  "  Ihid.  x,  450. 

"  Ihid.  viii,  750  ;  ix,  693  ;  xi,  32  ;  xii,  1138  ;  xviii,  1521  ;  xix,  199  ;  xxiii,  26  ;  (3rd  Ser.), 
V,  445. 

"  Ihid.  (3rd  Ser.),  ix,  1099.  The  commissioners  were  Dr.  Blomfield,  Bishop  of 
London,  Dr.  Sumner,  Bishop  of  Chester,  W.  Sturges  Bourne,  Nassau  W.  Senior,  Henry 
Bishop,  Henry  Gawler,  W.  Coulson,  James  Raill  and  Edwin  Chadwick. 
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report  issued  by  the  commissioners  in  1834.  They  had  found  that  the  chief 
source  of  abuse  was  the  outdoor  relief  afforded  to  the  able-bodied,  and  to  the 
reform  of  this  evil  their  efforts  were  mainly  directed.  Outdoor  rehef  was 
given  in  various  ways  :  by  grants  of  small  sums,  no  labour  being  exacted,  on 
condition  that  the  applicant  should  give  the  parish  no  further  trouble  ;  by  the 
roundsman  system,  whereby  the  parish  sold  pauper  labour  at  a  low  price  and 
supplemented  the  wages  thus  obtained  from  the  rates ;  by  parish  employ- 
ment, or  by  the  labour  rate  system,  whereby  pauper  labourers  were  shared 
among  the  ratepayers,  whether  they  required  the  labour  or  not.  But  the 
most  important  and  perhaps  the  most  objectionable  method  of  giving  out- 
door relief  arose  under  the  '  allowance  system  '  which  was  originally  devised 
by  the  Berkshire  magistrates  in  1795  for  the  payment  to  poor  and  industrious 
labourers  of  outdoor  relief  at  rates  proportionate  to  the  price  of  provisions  ; 
thus  if  a  gallon  loaf  cost  one  shilling  the  labourer  should  have  3s.  and  each 
member  of  his  family  Is.  6d.  and  so  on  in  a  graduated  scale.  This  scheme, 
giving  outdoor  relief  in  aid  of  wages,  was  largely  adopted  in  the  south  of 
England  and  received  legislative  recognition  in  the  following  year  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament.^^  It  was  a  disastrous  and  demoralizing  system  for  the 
farmer  and  labourer  ahke,  and  increased  the  cost  of  relief  from  a  little  over 
four  millions  in  1802-3  to  nearly  eight  millions  in  1818,  about  three-quarters 
of  the  rate  then  collected  being  paid  in  aid  of  wages.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  that  outdoor  relief  became  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  attack  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1832.  One  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  system  was 
that  there  was  no  general  feeling  against  it ;  the  labourer  felt  that  the 
existing  system,  though  it  gave  him  low  wages,  gave  him  easy  work  ;  '  it 
gives  him  also,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  what  he  values  more,  a  sort  of 
independence.^'  He  need  not  bestir  himself  to  seek  work  ;  he  need  not  study 
to  please  his  master  ;  he  need  not  put  any  restraint  upon  his  temper.  .  .  . 
He  has  all  a  slave's  security  for  subsistence,  without  his  liability  to  punish- 
ment. As  a  single  man,  indeed,  his  income  does  not  exceed  a  bare  subsistence; 
but  he  has  only  to  marry  and  it  increases.'  The  principle  at  the  basis  of  the 
remedial  measures  recommended  by  the  commissioners  was  that  the  situation 
of  the  able-bodied  pauper  should  be  less  eligible  than  the  situation  of  the  inde- 
pendent labourer  of  the  lowest  class.  They  advised  that  all  relief  to  able- 
bodied  persons  or  their  families  otherwise  than  in  well-regulated  workhouses 
should  be  declared  unlawful  after  a  certain  period.  They  further  recom- 
mended the  formation  of  a  central  board,  the  union  of  parishes,  the  classifica- 
tion of  paupers  and  a  definition  of  the  question  of  settlement.  The  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Bill  drafted  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  was  passed  on  14  August  1834.^^  Under  this  Act  the  whole 
administration  of  relief  was  placed  under  the  control  of  a  central  authority 
composed  of  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Crown  with  a  secretary 

158  Stat.  36  Geo.  Til,  cap.  23. 
*'  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  in  1829  maintained  that  the  English  Poor  Law  tended  in  general 
to  raise  the  condition  and  the  character  of  the  poor  man  by  rendering  him  independent  of 
his  employer  (Hansard  [New  Ser.],  xxi,  1126). 
»*  Rep.  of  Com.  on  Poor  Law,  1909,  pt.  iii,  75.  "  Stat.  4  &  5  Will.  IV,  cap.  76. 
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and  assistant  commissioners.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Act,  and 
of  the  pohcy  of  the  commissioners,  was  '  to  let  the  labourer  find  that  the 
'  parish  is  the  hardest  taskmaster  and  the  worst  paymaster  he  can  find, 
'  and  thus  induce  him  to  make  his  application  to  the  parish  his  last  and  not 
his  first  resource.'  ^  This  could  be  only  effectually  secured  by  offering  relief 
only  in  a  workhouse.  The  commissioners  were  to  issue  yearly  reports,  the 
early  copies  of  which  are  works  of  infinite  pains  and  suggestive  of  the  amend- 
ments in  the  law  which  followed. 

The  Act  had  been  passed  at  a  singularly  auspicious  moment.  The  years 
1834  and  1835  were  years  of  great  activity  in  every  branch  of  commercial 
enterprise.  Railway  undertakings  absorbed  much  unemployed  agricultural 
labour,  and  relief  was  afforded  to  some  of  the  heavily  burdened  rural  parishes 
in  the  south  by  the  voluntary  migration  of  workers  to  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  north,  where  the  demand  for  labour  was  unprecedented.^^  In 
1837,  however,  a  severe  winter,  which  put  a  stop  to  all  outdoor  employments, 
was  followed  by  deficient  crops  and  high  prices,  and  this,  added  to  the  com- 
mercial crisis  through  which  the  country  was  passing,  involved  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  law  in  great  difficulties.  Commercial  difficulties,  high  prices 
and  general  distress  continued  for  several  years,  and  the  discontent  and  angry 
feeling  called  forth  by  distress  was  directed  chiefly  against  the  commis- 
sioners and  the  law.  The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  was  a  triumph  for  the 
economists,  and  especially  for  the  followers  of  Malthus.  But  the  anti 
Christian  tendencies  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine  shocked  the  humanitarian 
party  which  best  understood  perhaps  the  character  of  the  changes  resulting 
from  the  mechanical  revolution.  The  commissioners  upon  whose  report 
the  Act  was  based  were  dominated  by  an  economic  theory  and  the  evidence 
which  they  took  was  mainly  directed  to  support  a  preconceived  view.  The 
country,  Lord  Shaftesbury  said,  '  was  drooping  under  the  chilly  blast  of 

*  political  economy,'  and  the  Act,  passed  by  a  Parliament  described  by 
Coleridge  as'  infidel  and  Malthusian,'  was  held  to  be  part  of  the  machinery  by 
which  cold-blooded  economists  were  enslaving  the  poor.  Carlyle  again  said 
that  the  Act  was  heretical  and  damnable  as  a  whole  truth  and  orthodox  and 
laudable  as  a  half  truth. ^^  ^^-j^q  feeling  of  the  time,  however,  was  well 
expressed  by  Wordsworth,  who  maintained  that  *  a  sense  of  honour  could 
'  be  revived  among  the  people  and  their  ancient  independence  restored 

*  without  resort  to  those  severities  which  the  Poor  Law  Act  has  introduced,' 
and  he  continued  *  with  all  due  deference  to  the  particular  experience  and 
general  intelligence  of  the  individuals  who  framed  the  Act  and  of  those  who 
in  and  out  of  Parliament  have  approved  of  and  supported  it,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  proceeds  too  much  upon  the  presumption  that  it  is  a  labouring 
man's  own  fault  if  he  be  not,  as  the  phrase  is,  beforehand  with  the  world.'  ^^ 

•'  Poor  Law  Com.  App.,  vol.  xii.     Memo,  by  Prof.  Smart  (Cd.  4983),  p.  39. 
"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xxvii,  357  ;  xxx,  1316. 

"  Leslie  Stephen,  The  English  Utilitarians,  iii,  170  ;    Coleridge,  Table  Talk  ;    Carl  vie. 
Chartism  (ed.  1840),  19. 

"  Wordsworth,  Poetical  Works  (ed.  T.  Hutchinson  1904),  pp.  960-1. 
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Yet  the  *  harsh  but  salutary  '  Act  was  indispensable  to  the  progress  of 
the  country.  The  organization  of  the  Poor  Law  administration  under  a 
central  body,  the  enlargement  of  the  unit  of  administration  from  the  parish 
to  the  union  of  parishes,  and  the  superseding  of  the  churchwardens  and 
overseers  by  Boards  of  Guardians  and  relieving  officers  tended  to  efficiency. 

The  abolition  of  outdoor  relief,  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Act,  had 
to  be  proceeded  with  gradually  and  carefully,  owing  to  the  strong  opposition 
which  it  created.  It  was  not  until  1844  that  a  final  order  was  issued  for 
every  able-bodied  person  requiring  relief  to  be  relieved  only  in  the  work- 
house of  the  Union.  Notwithstanding  this  order  outdoor  rehef  was  per- 
mitted to  the  able-bodied  in  cases  of  distress  at  the  discretion  of  the  guardians. 
By  this  means  the  practice  of  refusing  such  relief  was  considerably  modified. 
The  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  it  may  be  added,  were  so  satisfied  with  the 
success  of  their  policy  of  no  outdoor  relief  that  they  were  opposed  to  any 
scheme  of  old  age  pensions.^''' 

The  Act,  originally  limited  to  five  years,  was  continued  from  time  to 
time  until  in  1847  the  Poor  Law  Board  (merged  in  1871  into  the  Local 
Government  Board)  became  a  permanent  government  department.  The 
three  Poor  Law  Commissioners  who  formed  the  Poor  Law  Board  at  this 
date  drew  up  a  new  system  of  administration.  They  divided  England  into 
eleven  districts  and  appointed  an  inspector  to  each,  who  was  to  see  that  the 
orders  of  the  central  body  were  duly  carried  out  and  the  accounts  of  the 
local  bodies  properly  kept. 

The  state  of  the  working  classes  in  Ireland  was  even  worse  than  that  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  of  England.  Committees  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  Ireland  from  1819  onwards  invariably  found  a  prevailing  *  misery 
and  suffering  which  no  language  can  possibly  describe,  and  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  witness  in  order  fully  to  estimate.'  ^*  The  cause  assigned  for  this 
state  of  affairs  was  want  of  employment  due  to  absence  of  capital.  A 
committee  appointed  in  1819  observed  that  capital  could  accumulate  only 
out  of  the  savings  of  individuals,  and  in  Ireland  few  people  conducted  opera- 
tions on  such  a  scale  as  to  admit  of  much  surplus  for  accumulation.  The 
principal  manufacture,  the  linen  trade,  was  conducted  as  a  home  industry, 
and  in  agriculture  the  tendency  to  subdivision  of  farms  and  the  practice  of 
throwing  the  expense  of  repairs  on  the  tenant  prevented  the  accumulation 
of  capital  and  its  application  to  agricultural  improvements.  In  1836  farmers 
of  300  acres,  or  even  of  100  or  200  acres,  except  in  the  grazing  districts,  were 
almost  unknown.  During  the  war,  under  the  strong  excitement  of  war 
profits  and  a  free  trade  in  com  with  Great  Britain,  agriculture  had  advanced 
with  extreme  rapidity  and  the  demand  for  labour  increased  daily.  Land 
rose  greatly  in  value  from  year  to  year  and  lessees  were  tempted  to  realize 
profit  rents  by  sub-letting  their  farms.^^     In  some  instances  the  proprietor 

«3a  Booth,  Old  Age  Pensions,  23. 

"  Rep.  of  Committee  on  State  of  Poor  in  Ireland,  1830,  p.  4. 

"5  Ibid.  p.  6. 
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himself  subdivided  his  land  to  increase  his  rent  roll  or  add  to  his  political 
influence,  and  in  others  tenants  divided  their  holdings  to  make  provision  for 
their  children,  and  the  latter  process  often  continued  until  the  minimum  of 
subsistence  was  reached.  After  the  war  prices  fell,  the  prevailing  system 
of  small  holdings  was  found  to  hinder  improvement  in  cultivation,  and 
added  to  the  agricultural  population.  The  landlords  resorted  to  a  wholesale 
ejectment  of  tenants,  which,  however  necessary  for  improvement,  had  a 
deplorable  effect  on  the  ejected  tenants,  for  since  there  was  no  legal  provision 
for  the  destitute,  and  the  subdivision  of  land  had  destroyed  the  regular  demand 
for  labour,  the  only  protection  against  actual  want  was  the  possession  of  a 
portion  of  land.  *  For  this  the  peasantry  have  combined  and  burst  through 
*  the  restraints  of  law  and  humanity.'  ^^ 

There  was  ample  scope,  it  was  believed,  for  extension  of  agriculture  by 
draining  the  bogs  and  improving  the  waste  and  mountainous  land,  while  the 
fisheries  afforded  an  unlimited  source  of  national  wealth,  and  the  making  of 
roads  and  improvement  of  inland  navigation  would  have  afforded  employment 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  if  capital  could  be  found.  Owing  to  the 
poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  people  the  fisheries  were  undeveloped,  and 
only  the  application  of  capital  could  make  them  productive.  As  private 
capital  could  not  be  drawn  into  Ireland,  the  alternative  appeared  to  be  the 
application  of  public  funds  to  improvements  there,  and  this  measure  was 
resorted  to  on  occasions  of  unusual  distress. 

Commissioners  appointed  in  1833  to  consider  the  expediency  of  intro- 
ducing a  Poor  Law  on  the  system  of  the  new  English  law,  after  more  than  two 
years'  investigation  made  an  unsatisfactory  report,  to  which  several  of  their 
number  could  not  subscribe.  They  proposed  a  system  of  relief  founded  on 
a  combination  of  a  compulsory  rate  and  voluntary  contributions.  This  report 
did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  Lord  Melbourne's  government,  and  Sir 
George  (then  Mr.)  Nicholls,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  English  Poor  Law, 
was  sent  to  Ireland  to  investigate  personally  the  possibility  of  introducing  into 
Ireland  Poor  Laws  on  the  same  principle  as  those  of  England.  He  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  '  mendicancy  and  indiscriminate  almsgiving  had  produced  in 
'  Ireland  results  similar  to  what  indiscriminate  relief  produced  in  England.' 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  vicious  circle  could  best  be  broken,  not  by  an 
artificial  introduction  of  capital,  but  by  attacking  the  root  of  the  evil,  desti- 
tution. Mendicancy  could  not  be  forbidden  until  some  alternative  was 
offered,  and  he  urged  the  application  of  the  workhouse  system  to  Ireland.^' 

On  13  February  1837  Lord  John  Eussell  introduced  his  measure  founded 
on  Nicholls'  report.^  Irish  members  of  all  parties  expressed  their  satisfaction 
that  something  was  to  be  done,  and  O'Connell  did  not  oppose,  for  he  recog- 
nized that  some  such  experiment  was  necessary,  though  he  was  not  very 
sanguine  of  its  results.''^  The'  death  of  William  IV  prevented  the  passing 
of  this  Bill,  but  it  was  reintroduced  in  December  by  Lord  Russell,  with 

•*  Nicholls,  Hist,  of  Irish  Poor  Law,  161.  **  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xxxvi,  453. 

•»  Ibid.  160  et  aeq.  ••  Ibid.  486. 
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slight  alterations.'"  By  this  time  O'Connell's  distaste  for  it  had  become 
active  opposition, '  he  had  grown  older  and  somewhat  firmer,'  and  he  opposed 
the  second  reading.  In  spite  of  his  opposition,  and  that  of  many  other  Irish 
members,  the  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  large  majority.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  it  met  with  even  greater  opposition,  but  was  finally  passed 
without  alteration  of  principle  in  July  1838.'i 

The  subject  of  factory  legislation,  which  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  Poor  Law,  again  engaged  the  attention  of  the  House  in  1830.  The 
Act  of  1819,'^  restricting  the  age  and  time  of  the  employment  of  children 
in  cotton  factories,  had  definitely  recognized  the  principle  that  child  labour 
was  not  free  and  was  entitled  to  legal  protection.  In  1825  a  Bill  was  intro- 
duced by  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  Eadical  member  for  Westminster,  to  improve 
the  administration  of  the  Act  of  1819  and  to  reduce  further  the  working  day 
of  children  under  sixteen  '^  to  eleven  hours.  The  part  of  the  Bill  dealing 
with  the  better  administration  of  the  Act  was  passed,'*  but  the  clauses 
limiting  the  hours  of  child  labour  were  abandoned  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  also  limit  the  labour  of  adults.  Hobhouse  introduced  another  Bill  in 
1831  '5  to  forbid  night  work  for  persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  all 
mills  and  factoriea  and  to  limit  the  working  day  of  those  under  eighteen  years 
to  eleven  and  a  half  hours.  Again  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  was 
abandoned,  but  the  part  of  the  Bill  under  which  night  work  was  forbidden  was 
passed,  although  it  was  restricted  to  cotton  mills  only.'^ 

In  the  meanwhile  aid  in  favour  of  factory  legislation  was  coming  from 
the  other  side  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Eichard  Oastler,  known  as  '  the 
Factory  King,'  a  strong  Tory,  began  a  campaign  for  a  ten  hours  day  in  1830 
by  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Leeds  Mercury  on  what  he  termed  Yorkshire 
slavery."  On  31  December  1831  Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  Tory  member  for 
Aldborough  in  Yorkshire,  introduced  a  Bill  for  limiting  the  hours  of  work  of 
children  between  nine  and  eighteen  to  ten  hours,  exclusive  of  time  for  meals 
and  an  allowance  for  an  abatement  of  time  on  Saturday.'^  The  Bill  was 
supported  by  a  coalition  between  Tory  humanitarians  and  trade  union 
delegates.  The  humanitarians  had  as  their  main  object  the  protection  of 
factory  children,  although,  as  Lord  Ashley  stated,  he  would  heartily  rejoice 
if  the  Bill  indirectly  produced  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  adult  labour.'^  On 
the  other  hand  the  trade  unionists  used  the  Bill  as  a  means  of  persuading  the 
political  economists  and  '  sages  like  Mr.  Hume  '  ^  to  pass  laws  which  res- 
trained free  labour  by  limiting  working  hours  and  caused  an  arbitrary  stop- 
page of  machinery  in  order  to  give  employment  to  more  adults.^^ 

The  Bill  was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  of  which  Sadler  was  chair- 

'»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xxxix,  477. 

'1  Ibid.  xliv.  II.  829  :   Stat.  1  &  2  Vict.,  cap.  56. 

7«  Stat.  59  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  66.  '*  Stat.  6  Geo.  IV,  cap.  63. 

'»  Hansard  (New  Ser.),  xiii,  643.  "  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ii,  584. 

»•  Stat.  1  &  2  Will.  IV,  cap.  39. 

"  Hutchins  and  Harrison,  Hist,  of  Factory  Legislation,  44-5. 

'*  Ibid.  48.  '"  Hutchins  and  Harrison,  op.  cit.  49. 

'*  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xix,  889.  "  Rep.  of  Factory  Com.,  1833. 
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man,"  and  the  evidence  given  before  it  on  behalf  of  the  children  created 
great  indignation  against  the  manafactnrers.  Later  Lord  Ashley  took  charge 
of  the  Bill,  and  the  masters  strongly  pressed  for  a  commission  for  further 
inqniry.^  The  report  of  the  commission  thus  appointed  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  Bill  did  not  accomplish  the  object  at  which  it  purported  to  aim,  for 
many  witnesses  had  stated  that  ten  hours'  labour  was  too  much  for  children. 
The  commissioners  also  pointed  to  the  probable  effect  which  the  Bill  would 
have  in  restricting  adult  labour,  and  disagreed  with  the  opinion  given  in  the 
evidence  of  operatives  that  though  wages  would  at  first  fall,  owing  to  the 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  the  artificial  scarcity  of  commodities  thus 
occasioned  would  raise  prices,  and  consequently  increase  wages,  besides 
giving  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  workers.  This  effect  the  com- 
missioners considered  could  only  be  produced  under  a  system  of  monopoly. 
Such  an  artificial  reduction  of  output  would  be  met  by  foreign  manufactures, 
and  as  a  result  both  profits  and  wages  in  this  country  would  fall.^ 

The  tendency  of  the  Bill  was  so  obvious  that  the  Whig  government, 
deeply  imbued  with  individualistic  ideas,  could  not  countenance  it.  Their 
spokesman,  Lord  Althorp,  beHeved  it  would  increase  the  power  of  foreigners 
to  compete  in  the  British  market  and  cause  the  decline  of  the  manufacturing 
interest  in  this  country.  Adults  would  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  making 
the  most  of  their  only  property,  their  labour.  He  agreed  that  it  was  a  self- 
evident  proposition  that  children  should  meet  with  protection,  but  to  say 
that  such  protection  should  be  extended  to  persons  who  were  adults  and 
consequently  masters  of  their  own  time  was  to  broach  a  proposition  to  which 
he  hoped  Parhament  would  never  assent.** 

Lord  Ashley's  Bill  passed  the  second  reading,  but  the  amendments  later 
introduced  by  Lord  Althorp  so  altered  its  character  that  Lord  Ashley  resigned 
it  to  him.  It  was  thereupon  remodelled  in  conformity  with  the  report  of 
the  conmdssioners  and  passed  in  1833. 

This  Act  was  the  second  great  advance  in  factory  legislation.**  It 
afforded  greater  protection  to  children  than  the  Act  of  1819,  but  made  a 
distinction  between  them  and  '  young  persons,'  to  whom  it  showed  less 
generosity  than  previous  legislation  by  reducing  the  age  of  those  who  could 
be  employed  on  night  work  from  twenty-one  to  eighteen.  No  one  under 
eighteen  was  to  be  employed  for  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day  or  sixty-nine 
hours  a  week.  No  child  under  nine  was  to  be  employed  at  all  except  in  silk 
mills.  No  child  under  eleven  during  the  first  year,  under  twelve  during  the 
second  year,  or  under  thirteen  during  the  third  year  from  the  passing  of  the 
Act  was  to  be  employed  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours  a  week  or  nine 
hours  in  one  day ;  the  idea  of  the  commissioners  being  that  children  over 
thirteen  became  free  agents.  The  Act  also  provided  for  two  hours'  instruc- 
tion every  day.    But,  above  aU,  the  Act  extended  the  restrictions  on  child 

"  Hmuard  (3rd  Ser.),  xi,  340.  •*  Rep.  of  Fatiory  Com.,  1833- 

■*  Ibid.  xvi.  199.  "  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xix.  221. 
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labour  from  cotton  factories  to  the  factories  for  other  textiles,  and  created 
a  system  of  inspection  which  alone  could  make  legislation  effective. 

In  1840,  on  Lord  Ashley's  motion,  a  select  committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Act.*'  In  spite  of  its  defects,  the  Act  of 
1833  formed  a  turning-point  in  factory  legislation,  and  the  inspectors,  by 
their  freedom  from  prejudice,  were  able  to  enforce  the  law  with  greater 
efficiency  and  less  friction  than  any  locally  appointed  officers,  while  their 
reports  were  invaluable  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  government  informed 
as  to  the  state  of  the  manufacturing  population.  This  Act  and  the  amended 
Poor  Laws  were  some  of  the  first  instances  of  the  creation  of  special  depart- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  administering  particular  Acts,  for  which  innovation 
the  zeal  of  Edwin  Chadwick  for  centralized  administration  was  probably 
responsible.* 

Another  matter  that  for  some  time  past  had  required  attention  was 
what  was  known  as  the  *  truck  system,'  of  which  there  had  been  a  notice- 
able increase  since  the  suppression  of  small  notes.®  Attwood  told  a  story 
of  a  labourer  who  had  received  a  leg  of  mutton  for  his  wages,  and,  having 
a  child  to  be  baptized,  took  his  joint  to  the  parson  and  begged  him  to  cut 
off  as  many  shces  as  were  equivalent  to  the  baptismal  fee.*  In  1818  and 
1820  laws  had  been  passed  to  compel  the  payment  of  wages  in  money  and 
not  in  goods,  but  they  had  proved  ineffective."^  In  1830  Littleton  intro- 
duced a  Bill  to  amend  the  law  on  the  subject,  but  it  was  dropped  on  account 
of  the  dissolution  and  reintroduced  later  in  the  year.*^  Hume  opposed  it  as 
being  contrary  to  the  political  science  of  the  day,  which  forbade  the  un- 
necessary interference  of  ParUament  between  workmen  and  employers,"^ 
but  Peel  thought  the  rigid  rules  of  poUtical  economy  should  be  put  aside.'* 
Lord  Althorp  showed  that  a  workman  when  once  in  debt  to  his  master 
through  the  truck  system  was  no  longer  a  free  agent,  and  had  to  accept  any 
terms  the  master  might  impose."^ 

The  Bill  became  law  in  October  1831.**  The  former  Acts  relating  to 
the  truck  system  were  repealed,  and  the  artisan  was  entitled  to  recover  any 
part  of  his  wages  which  had  not  been  paid  in  money.  Certain  trades,  such  as 
mining  and  metal  working,  were  exempt  from  the  Act,  which  also  did  not 
apply  to  domestic  servants  or  agricultiu-al  labourer. 

The  Factory  Act  of  1833,  by  recognizing  the  need  for  educating  the  factory 
chDdren,  drew  pubUc  attention  to  the  absence  of  adequate  educational 
facihties  throughout  the  country.  Joseph  Fox,  William  AUen  and  other 
Quaker  philanthropists  had  in  1810  formed  the  Eoyal  Lancasterian  Associa- 
tion to  educate  the  poor  on  the  monitorial  system  introduced  by  Joseph 
Lancaster.    Henry  Brougham  and  James  Mill  were  on  the  conmiittee  of  the 

«  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  lii,  86. 
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association,  which  became  in  1813  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 
In  1811  Churchmen  established  the  National  Society  for  the  Education  of 
the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church,  with  the  avowed  object 
of  bringing  the  growing  movement  under  safe  control."'  The  Radicals, 
Wakefield,  Mill,  Place,  and  Brougham,  entered  into  the  movement  with  zeal, 
and  were  bent  on  nothing  less  than  the  organization  of  a  complete  system  of 
primary  and  secondary  education,  at  any  rate  for  London.  Brougham,  who, 
as  Place  remarked,  was  *  one  of  the  few  who  see  the  whole  scope  and  extent 
'  of  what  it  may  lead  to,'  ^  obtained  in  1816  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  the  education  of  the  poor.  After  more  than  two  years'  inquiry, 
the  committee  reported,  and  on  28  June  1820  Brougham  brought  forward 
a  Bill  founded  upon  its  report.^  The  existing  schools  were  found  to  be 
totally  inadequate  for  the  requirements  of  the  country,  and  his  Bill  included 
arrangements  for  making  the  ancient  endowed  schools  more  available  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  founded.  He  proposed  that  the  schoolmasters' 
salaries  should  be  levied  by  a  local  rate,  but  the  cost  of  building  schools  should 
be  defrayed  from  national  funds.  Schoolmasters  should  be  Churchmen  and 
chosen  by  the  parishioners,  and  schools  should  be  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  parochial  clergy.  With  regard  to  religious  worship  he  would  permit 
only  the  reading  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  other  passages  from  Scripture, 
and  would  allow  the  reading  of  no  other  religious  book  but  the  Bible. 
Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  should  be  taught  in  all  schools,  and  he 
Avished  to  have  infant  schools  for  children  under  five.  He  laid  great  stress 
on  the  principle  that  all  should  pay  a  little  for  their  education.  On  account 
of  opposition  from  Dissenters  the  Bill  was  dropped,  and  when  Brougham 
brought  it  in  again  in  1826  it  once  more  had  to  be  abandoned  for  the  same 
reason.^"" 

In  1828  Brougham  made  further  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  education 
in  the  country.  He  found  it  so  far  improved  that  he  thought  it  best  to  leave 
it  to  voluntary  effort,  and  that  legislation  was  unnecessary.^  His  attitude 
caused  great  disappointment  to  the  Radicals,  and  in  July  1833  ^  John  Arthur 
Roebuck,  Radical  member  for  Bath,  moved :  *  That  the  House,  deeply 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a  due  education  of  the  people  at 
large,  and  beheving  that  to  this  end  the  aid  and  care  of  the  State  are  absolutely 
needed,  will  early  during  the  next  session  of  Parliament  proceed  to  devise  a 
means  for  the  universal  and  national  education  of  the  whole  people.'  ^  In  a 
very  able  speech  in  defence  of  his  motion  he  unfolded  a  complete  scheme  for 
a  system  of  national  education.  He  explained  that  by  education  he  meant, 
not  merely  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  the  mere  tools  of  knowledge, 
often  a  mischievous  instrument  to  the  uneducated  mind,  but  so  training  the 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  the  individual  that  he  may  be  able  and 
willing  to  acquire  knowledge.    He  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  such  an 
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education,  which  would  lead  to  a  thorough  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  circumstances  on  which  their  happiness  depended  ;  what 
depended  on  themselves  and  what  on  others,  what  evils  resulted  from  evil 
authority  and  what  from  popular  ignorance  and  vice.  He  wished  to  make 
education  compulsory,  and  in  answer  to  the  objection  that  this  would  be  an 
arbitrary  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  parent,  he  pointed  out  that 
every  day  prudence  compels  society  to  limit  the  freedom  of  its  members. 
'  Freedom  in  itself  is  not  a  good  thing  :  it  is  only  good  when  it  leads  to  good. 
He  thought  any  comprehensive  system  should  include  a  series  of  schools, 
from  infant  schools  to  the  university  ;  but  his  present  plan  was  confined  to 
infant  schools,  schools  of  industry  and  normal  schools.  A  thorough  know- 
ledge of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  should  be  imparted  to  all,  '  a  rough 
'  sort  of  knowledge  is  useless  ;  while  reading  is  difficult  it  cannot  be  made  an 
'  instrument  of  knowledge.*  In  every  parish  he  would  have  an  infant  school 
and  a  school  of  industry.  At  an  early  age  all  children  required  a  similar 
education,  which  should  provide  for  due  development  of  the  body,  prepare 
the  mind  for  culture,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  habits  of  application,  self- 
control  and  sympathy.  Children  of  all  classes  (except  perhaps  in  London) 
should  attend  the  same  schools  during  infancy.  By  this  means  the  richer 
classes  would  be  brought  into  intimate  union  with  the  poorer,  and  the  interest 
of  the  wealthier  members  of  society  would  be  secured  in  the  education  of  all. 
Beyond  this  point  the  future  destination  of  the  scholar  would  have  to  be 
considered.  In  the  schools  of  industry  girls  should  be  taught  domestic 
economy  and  boys  a  trade.  Every  boy  should  receive  a  good  pohtical 
education  ;  he  should  know  the  general  principles  of  the  government  under 
which  he  lives  and  the  circumstances  which  govern  the  rate  of  wages,  for 
everyone  must  see  the  growing  political  importance  of  the  mass  of  the 
population.  '  They  will  have  power — in  a  very  short  time  they  will  be 
'  paramount.  I  wish  them  to  be  enlightened  in  order  that  they  may  use  that 
'  power  well.'  He  would  also  instruct  the  children  in  art,  music  and  singing, 
as  providing  a  source  of  innocent  amusement,  so  much  natural  history  and 
physiology  as  would  enable  them  to  understand  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
nature  and  preserve  their  health.  Children  should  be  taught  in  these  schools 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen.  In  the  towns  he  would  have 
continuation  schools  for  such  persons  over  fourteen  as  might  have  leisure 
during  the  evening,  Sundays  and  holidays.  Sach  schools,  he  thought,  would 
be  of  immense  service  in  preventing  idle  habits  and  low  and  debauching 
pleasures  from  arising  among  the  youths  of  the  towns.  The  object  of  the 
normal  schools  would  be  to  create  teachers  for  the  national  schools,  and 
great  care  and  dihgence  would  be  needed  in  the  education  of  masters  if  the 
plan  were  to  be  effective.  School  committees  should  be  elected  in  each  school 
district  by  the  heads  of  famiHes  or  by  those  contributing  to  the  school  rate, 
and  their  duties  should  be  to  select  the  schoolmaster  and  supervise  the 
school.  One  officer,  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  should  be  entrusted  with  a 
general  supervision  of  all  national  schools  in  the  country. 
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This  system,  which  was  avowedly  founded  on  the  systems  of  France  and 
Prussia,  and  provided  only  for  secular  education,  met  with  great  opposition. 
O'Connell  thought  the  State  should  afford  faciUties  for  education,  but  should 
do  nothing  more.  A  compulsory  system  would,  he  thought,  be  impossible  ; 
'  the  corporal  was  the  great  philosopher  of  the  Prussian  State,  and  it  was  he 
'  who  made  the  people  there  acquiesce  in  the  plans  of  the  government.'  He 
objected  to  the  plan  of  the  normal  school,  which  he  declared  was  used  in 
France  by  the  Hberal  party  to  unchristianize  the  country.*  Sir  Kobert  Peel 
agreed  that  there  would  be  difficulty  in  applying  a  system  of  compulsion. 

*  Free  countries  enjoyed  many  advantages  ;  so,  too,  did  despotic  countries, 
'  both  in  the  management  of  their  poUce  and  in  their  means  of  superintending 

*  pubhc  education.'  It  would,  however,  be  found  rather  difl&cult  to  unite  the 
advantages  of  both  in  one  kingdom,  and  in  England  he  thought  education 
should  be  left  free  from  control.** 

In  1833  £20,000  was  voted  for  the  purpose  of  education.  This  grant  was 
opposed  by  Joseph  Hume  on  the  ground  of  its  insufficiency,  and  by  William 
Cobbett,  who  thought  education  quite  unnecessary  and  schoolmasters  and 
mistresses  '  a  new  race  of  idlers.'  ^  This  vote  was  continued  year  by  year, 
and  the  money  was  granted  to  the  two  existing  societies  for  the  purpose  of 
building  schools.' 

The  Whig  government^  though  '  deeply  impressed  with  the  desire  of 
'  promoting  the  education  of  the  people,'  ^  were  deterred  by  the  fear  of  dis- 
couraging individual  effort,  both  on  the  part  of  the  pubhc  and  the  poo 
themselves,  from  taking  any  more  definite  steps  towards  a  State  system.'  The 
plan  of  making  grants  to  the  two  societies  seemed  to  be  working  well,  and  no 
grant  was  made  unless  an  equal  amount  was  raised  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions." By  this  time  pubhc  interest  in  the  subject  was  aroused  and  the 
'  Central  Society  for  Education  '  was  formed — mainly  at  the  instigation  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyse,  member  for  Waterford,  and  Lord  Denman — for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  and  diffusing  information  on  the  subject,  but  discussion  disclosed 
great  differences  of  opinion  on  vital  subjects.  The  main  controversies 
turned  on  the  subjects  of  rehgious  education,  compulsion  and  gratuitous 
education.  The  opinion  of  ministers  and  many  others  was  that  facihties 
should  be  offered,  compulsion  avoided  as  a  violation  of  individual  hberty, 
and  every  encouragement  given  to  voluntary  effort.  Few  favoured  the 
exclusion  of  rehgious  education. 

In  1839  ministers  unfolded  their  plan  for  a  further  extension  of  educa- 
tion." Lord  John  Eussell,  in  explaining  their  proposals  in  the  Commons, 
pointed  out  how  backward  England  was  in  this  matter  compared  with 
other  countries,  and  thought  *  that  the  time  was  come  when  we  ought  no 

*  longer  to  remain  with  arms  folded.'  He  showed  what  a  great  advantage 
continental  countries  and  the  United  States  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
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education  of  the  people  had  from  the  beginning  been  undertaken  by  the 
State.  The  government  had  been  unable  to  devise  any  general  plan  for 
founding  new  schools  to  which  both  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  would  sub- 
scribe, and  they  could  not  agree  to  a  system  lately  propounded/^  that  the 
Church,  and  the  Church  alone,  should  conduct  the  education  of  the  country. 
It  was  therefore  thought  better  that  a  body  should  be  appointed  consisting 
of  the  President  of  the  Council  and  five  other  members  of  the  Privy  Council 
to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  grants  should  be  distributed.  Their 
first  care  should  be  the  foundation  of  a  normal  or  model  school,  to  provide 
religious  instruction,  general  education,  moral  training  and  instruction  in 
some  trade  or  profession.  The  funds  were  still  to  be  distributed  through 
the  two  societies,  but  grants  would  not  be  refused  to  other  schools,  if  it 
seemed  advisable  to  make  them.  The  proposed  normal  school  was  to  have 
a  chaplain  of  the  EstabUshed  Church,  and  special  provision  made  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  Dissenters.  This  scheme  aroused  great  opposition 
and  had  to  be  dropped.^^  The  proposed  committee  was  also  much  criticized, 
but  was  appointed,  with  Dr.  Kay,  afterwards  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth, 
as  secretary.^*  A  vote  of  £30,000  was  carried  only  by  a  very  small  majority .^^ 
Disraeli  opposed  on  the  ground  that  this  plan  was  a  step  towards  paternal 
government,  '  that  system  of  a  barbarous  age.'  Wherever  was  found  a 
paternal  government,  as  in  China,  Persia,  Prussia  and  Austria,  there  was 
found  a  State  education.  '  It  had  been  discovered  that  the  best  way  to  ensure 
'  implicit  obedience  was  to  commence  tyranny  in  the  nursery.'  He  admitted 
that  the  doctrine  of  State  interference  was  specious,  but  doubted  whether  it 
was  consonant  with  the  experience  of  this  country.  '  The  statesmen  who 
preceded  the  present  generation  had  always  acted  on  a  system  diametrically 
opposite.  They  had  always  held  that  the  individual  should  be  strong,  the 
government  weak,  and  that  to  diminish  the  duties  of  the  citizen  was  to 
imperil  the  rights  of  the  subject.'  To  that  system  he  ascribed  the  united 
enjoyment  of  those  two  great  blessings  of  social  life,  liberty  and  order .^^ 

Lord  Brougham,  who  bad  for  some  years  been  pressing  a  Bill,  in 
which  the  superintendence  of  the  Established  Church  was  recognized, 
withdrew  it  after  the  introduction  of  the  government  measure.  *  He 
had  never  been  able  to  convert  Dissenters  to  his  view.'  '  The  Church  wished 
for  education,  but  they  wished  to  keep  down  the  sects  a  Httle  more.  The 
Dissenters  wished  for  education,  but  they  wished  to  pull  down  the  Church 
a  little  more.  Now  between  these  two  feehngs,  springing  from  the  same 
base  origin  .  .  .  the  interests  of  the  people  and  of  education  were  sure  to 
fall  prostrate,  hopelessly  prostrate,  unless  their  lordships  interposed  and 
formed  a  plan  on  wise,  universal,  hberal  and  catholic  principles.'  ^' 

In  1840  a  working  arrangement  with  the  Church  party  was  reached  ; 
a  government  inspector  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  national  schools  on 
condition  that  his  appointment  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Archbishops, 

^*  See  speech  of  Bishop  of  Chichester  in  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xlix,  308. 
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and  his  retention  in  office  depended  on  the  Primate's  veto.^^  This  naturally 
led  to  difficulties  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Society,  but  the  matter  was 
settled  in  1843  by  a  promise  from  the  President  of  the  Council  that  no  in- 
spector of  the  society's  schools  should  be  appointed  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  committee.^^ 

A  committee  had  reported  in  1828  on  the  subject  of  education  in  Ireland, 
and  had  recommended  the  formation  of  a  board  of  education,^"  acting  under 
the  control  of  government,  subject  to  full  responsibility  for  the  foundation, 
control  and  management  of  public  schools  for  general  instruction,  in  which 
children  of  all  denominations  should  be  educated  together,  special  arrange- 
ments being  made  for  separate  religious  instruction.  Steps  were  taken  for 
carrying  out  this  plan  in  1831,  and  the  board  was  constituted  in  1832.  Stanley, 
on  6  May  1832,  when  discussion  arose  in  Parliament  on  the  plan,  stated  that 
he  was  far  from  thinking  it  was  perfect,  but  he  believed  it  was  the  most 
likely  to  unite  people  of  all  religious  persuasions.  On  23  July  following 
£37,500  was  voted  in  aid  of  the  new  system,  and  the  board  was  incorporated 
by  Eoyal  Charter  in  1844.21 

The  early  years  of  the  Whigs'  administration  were  disastrous  for  the 
farmer.  Successive  wet  seasons  from  1828  to  1831  caused  an  outbreak  of 
rot  among  sheep,  worse  than  had  been  known  for  many  years,  and  the 
rioting  among  agricultural  labourers  during  the  winter  1830-1,  when  ricks, 
threshing  machines  and  farm  buildings  were  ruthlessly  destroyed,  must  have 
ruined  many  farmers.  Committees  were  appointed  and  debates  held  in 
Parliament,  but  farmers  were  told  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel  that  they  must  rely 
on  their  own  exertions.^  The  need,  too,  for  improvements  in  methods  of 
farming  had  been  urged  by  many  speakers  in  the  numerous  debates  on  the 
Corn  Laws  between  1839  and  1841,  and  the  system  o*f  the  English  farmer 
was  unfavourably  compared  "^ith  that  of  the  Scotch  agriculturist.  As  early 
as  1 827  Charles  Grant  stated  that  a  great  deal  of  money  had  lately  been  laid 
out  in  the  improvement  of  underdraining,  and  that  the  importation  of  manure 
was  increasing  every  year,^^  but  it  was  not  till  later,  when  the  researches  of 
Davy  and  Liebig  were  made  known,  that  artificial  manures  were  used  to 
any  large  extent  in  England.  Guano  was  first  introduced  in  1840.  James 
Smith  had  in  1831  published  an  account  of  the  results  of  a  system  of  drainage 
whereby,  at  his  farm  in  Deanston,  he  had  converted  a  rush-grown  marsh 
into  a  garden,  and  his  pamphlet  attracted  much  attention.  Evidence  given 
before  the  Lords'  Committee  of  1837  showed  that  much  drainage  had 
already  been  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  landlords.  The  steam  engine  was 
applied  to  the  drainage  of  the  fens  in  Cambridgeshire,  Lincolnshire,  and 
other  eastern  counties,  which  had  formerly  been  dependent  on  the  uncertain 
power  of  windmills,  with  most  beneficial  results.^* 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Iv,  975.  "  Wallas,  A  Century  of  Education,  132. 

*"  Public  money  was  then  distributed  by  a  private  society,  the  Kildare  Street  Soc. 

*'  Nicholls,  Hist,  of  Irish  Poor  Law,  117. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xxxv,  394.  "  Ibid,  xvii,  182. 

*«  Porter,  Progress  of  the  Nation  (1861),  154-5. 
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As  the  dissolution  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  had  in  1822  been  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  distress,  so  the  foundation  in  1838  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  was  at  once  a  sign  of  revival  and  a  powerful  agent  in 
restoring  prosperity.  Among  the  founders  of  the  society  were  many  of  the 
best-known  landowners  and  most  practical  agriculturists  of  the  day.  Their 
association  in  a  common  cause  carried  weight  and  authority  throughout  the 
whole  country.  The  society  met  a  recognized  want  in  the  right  way.  It 
proclaimed  the  alliance  between  practical  farmers  and  men  both  of  capital 
and  science,  and  indicated  the  directions  in  which  agriculture  was  destined 
to  advance.25 

Farmers  also  profited  largely  by  the  faciUties  offered  by  the  railways 
for  the  cheap  and  expeditious  conveyance  of  their  produce,  and  the  early 
years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  opened  a  new  era  for  the  agriculturist, 
who  had  been  since  the  peace  passing  through  a  time  of  gloom  and  depression. 

The  organization  of  labour  by  various  new  schemes  was  brought 
prominently  before  the  pubUc  in  the  year  succeeding  the  distress  of  1827-9. 
The  operatives  of  individual  trades  had  hitherto  combined  under  trade 
societies,  known  as  trade  clubs,  associations  or  unions,  but  the  frequently 
recurring  strikes  by  members  of  district  trade  clubs  were  found  to  be  quite 
ineffective.  As  a  natural  consequence  there  was  an  endeavour  to  form  larger 
combinations  of  wage  earners  by  the  establishment  of  trades  unions  compris- 
ing various  trade  unions  or  trade  clubs .^^  The  scheme  originated  with  the 
Lancashire  cotton  spinners,  who  formed  in  1829  the  Grand  General  Union 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  combination  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
textile  trades.  This  society  was  apparently  superseded  in  the  following  year 
by  the  National  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Labour,  which  soon  enrolled 
a  large  number  of  separate  unions,  mostly,  however,  of  the  textile  trades. 
It  estabhshed  a  press  of  its  own,  held  meetings  of  delegates,  and  organized 
strikes,  but  it  lost  the  confidence  of  the  unions  and  disappeared  in  1832.  Its 
place,  however,  was  taken  by  other  trades  unions,  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
Builders'  Union  or  General  Trades  Union,  founded  somewhat  on  the  hnes  of 
a  Freemason  Lodge.  But  the  excesses  of  these  unions  and  their  dictatorial 
methods  compelled  the  masters  to  insist  on  a  formal  renunciation  of  them  by 
their  workmen,  which  weakened  the  organization  and  eventually  extinguished 
it.^''  Robert  Owen,  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  all  these  combinations  and 
had  addressed  the  Builders'  Union  on  the  doctrines  '  that  labour  is  the 
'  source  of  all  wealth,'  and  that '  wealth  could  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the 
'  producers  by  a  universal  compact  among  the  productive  classes,'  ^^  in  1833 
launched  an  ambitious  scheme  of  economic  co-operation.  His  idea  was  a 
great  association  to  include  all  the  working  classes  of  the  country  ;  all  indi- 
vidual competition  was  to  cease,  all  manufactures  to  be  carried  on  by  '  national 

*'  Prothero,  op.  cit.  359. 

**  The  distinction  at  this  date  between  a  trade  union  and  a  trades  union  was  that  the 
one  was  a  combination  of  members  of  one  trade  and  the  other  a  combination  of  different 
trades  (Webb,  Hist,  of  Trade  Unionism,  102). 

"  Webb,  Hist,  of  Trade  Unionism,  102-21.  "  Ibid.  139. 
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companies  ' ;  all  trades  to  form  associations,  and  all  individuals  of  a 
'specific  craft  to  become  members.^'  The  instruments  of  production  were  to 
become  the  property,  not  of  the  community,  as  in  the  modem  Socialist 
system,  but  of  the  actual  producers,  and  the  function  of  the  brain  worker 
was  entirely  disregarded.  His  efforts  culminated  in  1834  in  the  formation 
of  the  *  Grand  National  ConsoUdated  Trades  Union.'  ^°  Owen  was  its  chief 
propagandist,  and  became  the  first  Grand  Master  of  Auxiliary  Lodges.  In 
a  short  time  it  was  joined  by  at  least  half  a  miUion  workers,  including  thou- 
sands of  farm  labourers  and  women  workers .'^ 

The  attention  of  Lord  Grey's  ministry  had  been  directed  when  they  took 
office  to  this  new  phase  of  the  trades  union  movement,'^  ^^^  they  had 
realized  that  repressive  legislation  was  impracticable  and  no  special  steps 
were  taken.  In  1834  the  extension  of  the  movement  to  the  agricultural 
districts  thoroughly  alarmed  the  ruling  classes  and  action  was  taken. 
Six  labourers  of  Tolpnddle,  in  Dorset,  who  had  endeavoured  to  form  a 
branch  of  the  *  Grand  National,'  were  convicted  under  an  obsolete  statute 
for  administering  an  unlawful  oath,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years'  tr3.ns- 
port^tion.  The  whole  organization  Of  the  '  Grand  National '  was  directed 
to  protest  against  this  sentence,^'  and  the  Eadicals  in  Parliament  pressed 
for  a  mitigation.^*  Place  advised  remission,  accompanied  by  a  declara- 
tion of  the  law  against  combination,^^  but  ministers  refused  any  mitiga- 
tion of  the  sentence,  and  Lord  John  Eussell  defended  their  action  on  the 
ground  that  a  severe  punishment  was  necessary  for  the  sake  of  example.^' 
A  monster  procession  of  trade  unionists  to  the  Home  Office  to  present  a 
petition  created  great  alarm,^'  and  the  dishke  of  the  middle-class  public  for 
the  trades  unions  was  greatly  intensified.  Many  masters  dismissed 
employees  who  refused  to  abjure  the  unions .^^  A  series  of  unsuccessful 
strikes,  which  the  executive  vainly  tried  to  prevent,  shook  the  credit  of  the 
'Grand  National'  and  the  new  revolutionary  movement  collapsed.^'  It  had, 
while  it  lasted,  superseded  political  agitation  ;  on  its  fall  the  minds  of 
working  men  returned  to  political  remedies,  and  the  Chartist  movement 
was  the  outcome  partly  of  the  failure  of  the  trade  union  movement  and  partly 
of  the  discontent  caused  by  the  new  Poor  Law. 

In  1837  there  was  a  sensational  strike  of  cotton  spinners  at  Glasgow, 
followed  by  the  severe  punishment  of  the  leaders,  who  were  convicted  of 
instigating  murder  during  the  course  of  the  strike.*"  A  great  wave  of  popular 
indignation  against  the  unions  was  followed  in  1838  by  a  parHamentary 
inquiry  on  the  motion  of  O'Connell,*^  who  stated  that  trade  was  being  driven 

*»  Webb,  Hiat.  of  Trade  Unionism,  119.  "  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xxiii,  102. 

*•*  Webb,  op.  cit.  144.  "  Ibid,  xxii,  'passim. 

"  Ihid.  105-20.  »*  Ibid.  114. 

«»  Webb,  op.  cit.  103. 

'•  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xxviii,  1251-3.  The  sentence  was  mitigated  in  1835,  and  free 
pardon  granted  in  1836  (ibid,  xxviii,  1235  ;  xxxii,  253). 

»'   Ibid,  xxiii,  95.  »»  Ibid.  135-7. 

"  Webb,  op.  cit.  122.  "  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ixxix,  983. 

*'  Ibid,  xi,  1059.  The  terms  of  his  motion  were  amended  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 
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from  Dublin  and  other  parts  of  Ireland  owing  to  the  domineering  conduct  of 
the  men,  who  tried  to  keep  up  wages  by  limiting  the  numbers  to  be  employed 
in  any  factory .^^  In  other  places  great  distress  had  been  caused  by  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  with  inconvenient  rapidity,  *  high  wages  and  dictation 
having  sharpened  the  wits  of  masters  and  their  agents  '  and  stimulated 
their  ingenuity  in  the  production  of  new  machinery.*^  The  inquiry  was 
confined  almost  entirely  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  the  committee 
separated  without  drawing  up  a  report,  but  its  appointment  seems  to  have 
had  some  effect  in  tr3.nquillizing  the  workmen.'** 

Benjamin  Eotch,  member  for  Knaresborough,  had  in  1834  wished  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  '  to  protect  from  the  domineering  and  often  cruel  interference 
'  of  the  trades  unions  the  rights  and  privileges  of  those  of  the  working  classes 
'  who  are  not  inclined  to  join  such  associations,'*^  and  Hume  and  the  Eadicals 
had  some  difficulty  in  preventing  legislative  interference,  the  government 
showing  a  tendency  to  take  the  part  of  the  masters.***  The  commissioners 
who  sat  in  1841  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  handloom  weavers 
believed  that  much  of  the  distress  among  the  working  classes  was  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  tyranny  of  the  unions.  They  thought  that  the  right  of  the 
working  man  to  employ  his  strength  and  skill  in  the  way  he  considered  most 
for  his  own  interest,  so  far  as  he  did  not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  a  like 
free  will  on  the  part  of  another,  was  a  right  as  sacred  as  any  for  the  protection 
of  which  laws  were  maintained,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect 
that  right.  This,  they  affirmed,  the  Act  of  1826,  which  they  believed  was 
very  imperfectly  understood,  failed  to  do.  They  advised  some  relaxation 
of  the  common  law  respecting  combinations,  since  there  was  scarcely  an  act 
performed  by  workmen,  as  members  of  a  trade  union,  which  was  not  a 
conspiracy  and  a  misdemeanour,  heavily  punishable  under  the  common  law  ; 
and  an  extension  of  the  statutory  process  and  penalties  to  some  acts  now 
subject  only  to  the  severer  punishment  of  the  common  law.  No  legislation 
followed,  and  the  Act  of  1826,  in  spite  of  its  defects,  remained  the  law  until 
1875. 

The  activities  of  Eobert  Owen,  although  they  may  not  have  achieved 
much  at  the  time,  initiated  ideas  which  have  profoundly  affected  working- 
class  thought  ever  since.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Owenite 
schemes  was  the  communal  village  or  village  of  co-operation.  The  idea 
was  based  on  that  of  John  Bellers,  who  pubhshed  his  '  CoUedge  of  In- 
dustry '  in  1696.  Owen  also  had  before  him  examples  of  '  houses  of 
industry  '  more  or  less  successfully  established  earher  in  the  century  on  less 
ambitious  hnes  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  Benenden  and  Cranbrook,  in  Kent, 
and  elsewhere.  His  scheme  was  to  found  villages  of  from  1,200  to  1,500 
persons  who  were  to  be  employed  in  agriculture  and  manufactures  for  the 
common  interest  of  the  community.     Each  village  was  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xl,  1090.  "  Webb,  op.  cit.  155-7. 

*^  Edinburgh  Review,  lix,  357.  «  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xxv,  760. 

"  Ibid,  xxii,  157. 
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large  quadrangle,  on  three  sides  of  which  were  to  be  tenements  or  flats  for  the 

married  couples  and  the  fourth  was  for  the  children  over  three  years  of  age. 

In  the  middle  of  the  quadrangle  were  to  be  dining  rooms,  schools,  lecture 

halls,  etc.*'     Owen's  scheme  found  favour  with  philanthropists  of  the  day, 

and  much  money  was  lost  by  the  experiments  tried  in  founding  villages  at 

Orbiston,  near  Glasgow,  in  1825,  and  a  httle  later  in  London  and  Exeter  and 

also  at  New  Harmony,  in  Indiana.     Such  artificially  created  communities, 

cut  off  from  the  hfe  of  the  nation,  were  foredoomed  to  failure,  their  rules 

provided  no  punishment  for  idleness,  no  reward  for  industry  and  no  outlet 

for  ambition.     It  was,  however,  out  of  this  scheme  that  there  developed  the 

'  General  Co-operative  Store  '  or  '  Union  Shop,'  a  movement  which  began  in 

1828.     The  plan  was  the  formation  by  subscription  of  a  fund  to  be  invested 

in  goods,  placed  in  a  common  store  from  which  all  members  purchased.     The 

profit  formed  a  common  capital,  which  was  again  laid  out  in  goods.     As  the 

capital  grew  the  society  would  gradually  be  able  to  employ  some  of  its 

members,  and  ultimately  all  of  them.     The  society  might  then  purchase 

land  and  form  a  community.     At  first  these  shops  were  little  more  than 

grocery  stores,  but  later  some  of  them  reached  the  further  stage  of  emplo3ang 

their  own  members  in  manufactures.     About  1880  there  was  a  tendency 

towards  the  association  of   members  of  the  same  trade  for  the  purchase  of 

material  and  assistance  of  members  out  of  work,  and  with  an  ultimate  view 

of  giving  employment  to  the  whole  of  their  number.     It  was  soon  found  that 

a  wider  market  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  these  associations,  and  central 

stores  or  exchange  bazaars  were  estabhshed  in  1830  for  the  sale  of  goods 

without  the  intervention  of  the  middleman.     These  bazaars  developed  into 

labour  exchanges,  a  magnified  form  of  bazaar,  the  first  and  most  important 

of  which  was  established  in  the  Gray's  Inn  Road  in  1832.     The  method 

adopted  at  these  exchanges  was  the  issue  of  labour  exchange  notes  as  currency 

without  bringing  coin  into  use.     The  principle  relied  upon  was  that,  labour 

being  the  source  of  all  wealth,  the  cost  of  labour  was  the  true  measure  of 

value.     The  notes  represented  hours  of  labour  taken  at  the  value  of  6d.  an 

hour.     Thus  a  joiner  who  sold  a  piece  of  furniture  to  the  exchange  would  add 

the  value  of  the  raw  material  to  the  value  of  his  labour  and  the  result  in 

sixpences  would  be  the  value  in  the  '  time  standard  '  payable  to  him  in 

labour  exchange  notes  which  he  could  expend  in  the  labour  exchange  for 

food,  clothing  or  other  articles.     Owen  and  his  fellow  workers  preached 

their  principles  throughout  the  country,  but  the  development  of  their  scheme 

was  left  to  those  who  were  unequal  to  the  charge  of  an  enterprise  of  such 

magnitude.     The  exchanges  flourished  for  a  year,  but  few  survived  the 

summer  of  1834.     Their  failure  was  attributed  partly  to  religious  and  other 

differences  among  the  promoters,*^  but  the  scheme  of  exchanges  was  inherently 

weak,  inasmuch  as  it  provided  no  means  of  adjusting  the  quantity  and 

quality  of  the  goods  bought  for  exchange  to  the  needs  of  consumers. 

*'  Podmore,  Bobert  Owen,  ii,  392    et    seq.  ;  Potter,  Co-operative    Movement   in   Oreat 
Britain.  "  Ibid. 


CHAPTER  V 

REPEAL   OF   THE   CORN   LAWS 

(1841  to  1852) 

IN  September  1841  Peel  took  office,  on  the  defeat  of  Lord  Melbourne's 
government,  with  one  of  the  largest  majorities  of   modern  times.     It 
has  been  said  that  his  administration  marks  the  beginning  of  an  economic 
era.  when  the  social  and  industrial  condition  of  the  people  '  took  the  place 

*  of  fantastic  follies  about  foreign  dynasties  and  the  balance  of  power  as  the 
'  true  business  of  the  British  statesman,'  ^  a  statement  which,  whether  correct 
or  not,  admirably  reproduces  the  mid- Victorian  atmosphere. 

The  elections  had  been  stormy.  Public  opinion  was  almost  for  the  first 
time  deeply  stirred  by  the  free-trade  controversy.  There  were  many  cases 
of  bribery,  intimidation,  and  violence.^  The  ministry,  which  had  lost 
credit  as  it  clung  to  office,  damaged  free  trade  by  its  belated  courtship. 
Its  handUng  of  the  elections  has  been  described  as  '  curiously  maladroit,'  ^ 
and,  despite  the  activities  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  it  lost  heavily  at  the 
polls.  Its  poHcy,  said  Brougham,  had  been  presented  to  the  people  as  a 
revenue  measure  rather  than  as  a  commercial  measure,  a  tax  upon  food 
instead  of  a  free  trade  in  corn,*  and  Disraeli  spoke  of  '  a  rickety  and  staggering 
government '  which  had  raised  the  cry  of  cheap  bread  and  cheap  sugar  in 
vain.^  At  the  instigation  of  Russell  the  Whig  ministry  took  its  stand  on 
the  principle  of  a  small  fixed  duty  on  corn  of  8s.  a  quarter,  which  remained 
the  official  policy  of  the  party  for  the  next  few  years.  The  ministry  was, 
however,  defeated  in  both  Houses,^  and  on  30  August  Melbourne  resigned.' 

Peel  had  to  face  a  very  serious  situation.  He  had  to  follow  a  spendthrift 
government  which  had  accumulated  a  debt  of  over  £7,000,000,^  '  carrying 

*  on  war  in  several  places  with  a  peace  establishment  and  trying  to  finance 
*it  without  a  parliamentary  grant.' "  The  country  was  in  a  state  of  distress 
and  misery  which  later  gave  to  the  period  the  sinister  name  of  '  the  hungry 
forties.'  Trade  was  depressed,  factories  and  workshops  were  idle,^"  unem- 
ployment was  general.  The  rapid  increase  of  population,  amounting  to 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year,^^  intensified  the  sufferings  of  the  people. 

*  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  i,  183. 

»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  lix,  46,  98,  103  ;  Ixiii,  321-30,  471-4,  476,  481,  560,  609,  908, 
961-2,  978-9,  1057,  1105,  1107,  1117,  1242. 

'  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  i,  175.     See  also  Brougham  in  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  lix,  98. 

*  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  lix,  101.  '  Ihid.  473. 

*  Ihid.  174-7.  8  Ihid.  Ixix,  137,  545. 

'  Ihid.  34,  35,  106,  449.  »  Wellington  in  ihid.  lix,  74. 

^^  Ihid.  59,  799.  857.  About  seventy  mills  in  Lancashire  had  been  closed  and  the 
workers  were  unemployed. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  lix,  31,  68. 
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The  poor  rate  was  rising  and  the  general  increase  in  the  death-rate  was 
ascribed  to  the  low  level  of  wages  and  the  high  price  of  food.^^  ^  ijg^^  Qf 
the  trades  greatly  distressed,  given  in  1841  by  Charles  Villiers,  the 
nominal  head  of  the  free-trade  party /^  included  hardware,  nail  making, 
silk  and  woollen  manufactures,  cutlery,  carpet  weaving,  hosiery  and  lace, 
glove  making  and  shoe  making.  In  Sheffield  there  were  2,000  houses 
unoccupied  and  the  workmen  were  emigrating  to  America  ;  ^*  in  Manchester 
people  were  starving  on  IJd.  a  day.^^  All  over  the  country  the  handloom 
workers,  displaced  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  were  hterally  starving, 
and  owing  to  their  destitution  the  rate  of  mortality  in  Glasgow  had 
nearly  doubled.^^ 

The  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  grew  in  violence,  and 
crowds  of  destitute  people,  inflamed  by  the  leaguers'  denunciations  of  '  the 

*  base,  bloody,  and  brutal  landlords  who  stole  the  bread  of  life  from  the  poor,' 
looked  to  the  Corn  Laws  as  the  cause  of  all  their  sufferings.^' 

Peel's  natural  caution  prevented  any  attempt  to  deal  with  these  grave 
embarrassments  at  once.  While  speaking  feehngly  of  the  prevailing  distress, 
he  proposed  to  take  time  to  mature  his  plans,  and  announced  the  proroga- 
tion of  Parliament  until  the  new  year.^^  "jijis  decision  was  violently 
assailed.  Brotherton,  a  Radical  cotton  manufacturer,  member  for  Salford, 
said  that  distress,  disease  and  crime  were  increasing  ;    his    principle  was 

*  Perish  party,  but  give  the  people  bread,'^®  and  Cobden  threatened  the 
House  with  violent  agitation  during  the  coming  winter  against  a  Corn 
Law  *  baptized  in  blood,  begotten  in  violence  and  injustice  and  perpetuated 
'  at  the  expense  of  the  tears  and  groans  of  the  people.'  ^o  The  other  side 
of  the  picture  was  presented  with  equal  violence  by  Ferrand,  who  stated  that 
much  of  the  prevalent  misery  was  due  to  the  selfish  greed  of  the  manu- 
facturers, who  forgot  that  property  had  duties  as  well  as  rights.  He  gave 
alarming  statistics  of  the  mortality  in  factories  and  told  Cobden  that  *  every 
'  farthing  he  had  gained  by  the  cotton  trade  was  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the 
'  poor.'  *i 

The  Queen's  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  new  session,  on  8  February 
1842,  alluded  in  guarded  language  to  the  burning  question  of  the  day.^ 
Peel  announced  that  the  Corn  Laws,  '  at  present  of  awful  importance,'  were 
to  be  considered  first,^^  and  his  eagerly  awaited  statement  was  made  on 
9  February.  While  announcing  that  the  Com  Laws  were  to  be  modified 
and  amended,  he  deprecated  false  hopes,  as  he  did  not  expect  his  proposal 

"  Haniard  (3rd  Ser.),  lix,  377.  '  Pauperism  and  crime  attained  not  their  relative  but 
their  actual  maximum  in  1842.  One  person  in  every  eleven  was  a  pauper.'  Sponcer 
Walpole,  Hiat.  of  Engl,  from  1815,  v,  503  ;   Sydney  Buxton,  Finance  and  Politics,  43-4. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  lix,  377.  "  Ibid.  212.  "  Ibid.  120. 

^*  The  average  wages  of  a  good  weaver  had  fallen  from  26s.  in  1814  to  5s.  4d.  in  1833 
{Hansard  [3rd  Ser  ],  lix,  245-9). 

*'  See  speeches  by  Brotherton,  Cobden  and  Villiers  throughout  the  1841  debates. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  lix,  538-56,  636,  772-81.  "  Ibid.  574. 

*"  Ibid.  576-82.  See  also  ibid.  233-45  and  speeches  by  Stewart  and  Bowring  {ibid. 
768,  1017). 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  lix,  942.  "  Ibid.  Ix,  1.  •»  Ibid.  66,  71. 
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to  mitigate  materially  commercial  distress.  He  thought  the  recent  depres- 
sion was  due  to  a  reaction  after  the  trade  excitement  of  1837  and  1838, 
and  was  intensified  by  monetary  troubles  in  the  United  States  and  by  the 
war  with  China.  These  evils  of  alternate  depression  and  excitement 
appeared  to  him  to  be  unavoidable  in  a  great  manufacturing  country .^^ 
'  Coincident  with  the  general  prosperity  there  might  exist  in  particular 
'  districts  the  severest  partial  distress,'  especially  among  the  manual  labourers 
displaced  by  machinery .^^  The  fact  that  there  had  been  a  considerable 
rise  in  the  export  trade  with  Germany,  Holland  and  Belgium  ^s  (the  chief 
sources  of  the  supply  of  grain)  seemed  to  prove  that  the  Corn  Laws  could  not 
be  responsible  for  the  existing  depression.  He  admitted  that  meat,  corn 
and  provisions  were  dearer  in  England  than  abroad,  but  argued  that  this  did 
not  prove  that  the  Corn  Laws  lowered  the  standard  of  comfort.  Wages 
had  to  be  considered  as  well  as  prices  when  estimating  the  consuming  power 
of  the  people.  He  gave  an  interesting  comparison  between  England  and 
Prussia  in  this  respect,  giving  figures  on  the  basis  of  which  he  concluded  that 
the  labouring  classes  in  England  enjoyed  a  far  greater  command  of  the 
necessities  and  comforts  of  life  in  spite  of  grain  being  nearly  double  the 
price  in  England.^'  The  rapid  increase  of  population  during  the  last  decade, 
he  went  on,  had  made  a  certain  amount  of  dependence  on  foreign  supply 
inevitable,  but  the  foreign  supply  ought  not  to  be  regularly  regarded  as  the 
chief  source  of  subsistence.  Since  favourable  harvests  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  usually  coincided,  he  thought  that  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  duty  on 
wheat  would  flood  the  English  market  with  cheap  foreign  com  whenever  there 
was  a  good  harvest,  whereas  in  a  time  of  general  scarcity  no  government  could 
undertake  to  enforce  the  payment  of  a  fixed  duty. 

These  arguments  prepared  the  House  for  Peel's  proposal  to  retain  the 
sliding  scale  with  certain  modifications.  Peel's  scale  started  with  a  lower 
maximum  duty,  wheat  at  50s.  a  quarter  paying  20s. ,^  the  duty  diminishing 
to  Is.  when  the  price  was  73s.  as  in  the  old  scale.  But  there  was  an  important 
difference.  The  scale  was  less  '  steep  '  than  the  former  one,  and  there  were 
two  '  rests  '  in  the  scale,  wheat  from  52s.  to  54s.  paying  a  duty  of  18s.  a 
quarter  and  wheat  between  66s.  and  68s.  paying  a  duty  of  8s.  He  hoped  that 
this  would  check  the  speculations  of  the  corn  dealers,  who  had  been  tempted 
by  t-he  very  rapid  diminution  of  duty  under  the  old  scale  to  hold  back  corn  in 

^*  Melbourne  had  made  a  speech  on  the  same  lines  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  x,  21,  22). 
"  Ibid.  Ix,  205.  "  For  figures  see  ibid.  207. 

*'  He  gave   the  following  figures   as  to   the   annual   consumption  per  head  of  the 
population  in  1840  : — 

England.  Prussia. 

Meat      50  1b 35  lb. 

Sugar 
Tea 

Wheat    ... 
Butter    . . . 
Tobacco 
The  English  con.su mption  per  head  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods  was  more  than  double  the 
Prussian  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  Ix,  211). 

'*  In  the  former  scale  wheat  at  595.  a  quarter  paid  a  duty  of  275. 


17  1b. 

on  lU. 

5  1b. 

lib. 

Jib. 

1  qr. 

...1  bus.  ;  3  bus.  rye. 

lib. 

2  1b. 

3  1b. 

lib. 
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the  hope  of  getting  higher  prices.^  He  thought  the  outcry  against  dealers  for 
what  was  called  *  practising  on  the  averages  '  exaggerated,  but  the  new  scale 
would  make  such  speculation  less  profitable.  A  number  of  new  towns  war. 
added  to  the  list  of  those  from  which  the  averages  were  derived  and  the  buyer? 
of  grain  were  in  future  to  make  returns  to  the  excise  officers.^  Colonial  wheat 
was  to  pay  a  duty  of  5s.  when  wheat  was  below  55s.  a  quarter  in  England, 
the  duty  falling  to  Is.  when  the  price  in  England  reached  58s.  In  Peel's  view  if 
wheat  varied  between  54s.  and  58s.  a  quarter  it  would  be  a  reasonable  price, 
under  which  agriculture  would  be  receiving  a  fair  remuneration.  Peel  asserted 
that  his  proposals  meant  a  considerable  decrease  in  protection.  The  small  addi- 
tional sum  which  the  duty  would  add  to  the  price  of  domestic  produce  was 
to  be  regarded  as  a  *  security  and  insurance  '  against  the  calamity  of 
dependence  upon  foreign  countries  for  England's  food  supply .'^ 

Lord  John  Russell  denounced  Peel's  proposals.^^  Speculative  and 
abstract  writers,  commercial  men  and  indifferent  spectators  had  all  agreed 
that  a  shding  scale  was  the  worst  basis  on  which  to  construct  a  Corn  Law.^ 
Dependence  on  foreign  corn  being  now  inevitable,  the  true  resource  was  to 
call  upon  the  whole  world  to  supply  grain.  He  showed  himself  doubtful 
about  his  own  plan  of  a  fixed  duty  by  admitting  that  when  corn  rose  to  a  very 
high  price  it  would  be  difficult  to  exact  a  fixed  duty  and  threw  out  a  suggestion 
that  when  corn  rose  above  73s.  the  duty  might  fall  to  one  shilhng. 

Gladstone,  then  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Lord  Ripon, 
fastened  on  this  admission  in  his  reply  and  showed  that  Lord  John  Russell 
had  endorsed  the  principle  of  a  fluctuating  duty  and  opened  the  door  to  the 
very  speculations  he  was  anxious  to  prevent.^  Russell's  duty,  he  said  later, 
was  '  a  tableland  terminating  in  a  precipice,'  '^  while  Peel  said  the  only 
difference  between  his  sliding  scale  and  Russell's  was  that  '  the  noble  lord 
'slides  upon  one  leg.'^''  Gladstone's  speech  was  an  orthodox  protectionist 
utterance.^'  He  argued  that  the  introduction  of  the  sliding  scale  had 
diminished  fluctuations  in  price  and  showed  that  in  Prussia,  where  there  was 
no  shding  scale,  prices  had  varied  much  more  than  in  England.^  He  denied 
that  the  shding  scale  shut  out  American  com  from  England,  since  it  only  took 
six  weeks  on  the  average  to  get  com  from  New  York  to  this  country,^  and 
the  fluctuations  in  duty  in  that  period  were  not  Hkely  to  be  sufficient  to  make 
the  consignment  of  com  to  the  British  market  very  speculative.  He  thought 
agriculture  in  England  could  reasonably  claim  protection  from  foreign  corn 
offered  at  an  unreasonably  low  price. 

2»  Hansard  (Srd  Ser.),  Ix,  219.  '"  A  list  of  156  towns  was  given  later. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ix,  231-4.     See  also  ibid.  602,  611.  '«  Ibid.  335-58. 

''  The  leading  economists  of  the  time,  Ricardo  and  McCulloch,  supported  Russell's 
fixed  duty  (Bernard  Holland,  Fall  of  Protection,  165). 

«  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ix,  384.  «  Ibid.  Ixvi,  494.  "  Ibid.  Ix,  593. 

*'  See  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  i,  184-5,  for  an  account  of  Gladstone's  gradual  conver- 
sion to  free  trade. 

'•''  For  figures  see  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  li,  369. 

*•  This  statement  was  challenged  (ibid.  370),  but  Peel  gave  evidence  to  confirm  it 
later  {ibid.  962),  showing  that  the  time  occupied  by  an  average  voyage  was  twenty-three 
days  (ibid.  Ixi,  396). 
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The  injurious  effect  of  the  Corn  Laws  on  the  currency,  by  causing  a  drain 
of  gold,  was  dwelt  upon  by  W.  Williams,  member  for  Coventry,  and  other 
members.  It  was  said  that  £15,000,000  in  gold  had  been  exported  within  the 
last  four  years.*"  The  lack  of  a  regular  import  trade  meant  that  in  times  of 
scarcity  the  world  had  to  be  ransacked  for  supplies  to  avert  famine.  Corn 
had  to  be  obtained  from  Egypt,  Odessa,  or  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
had  to  be  paid  for  by  the  export  of  bullion,  as  British  manufactures  were 
unknown  and  therefore  unwanted.*^ 

After  a  speech  from  Palmerston  stigmatizing  Peel's  proposals  as  '  dis- 
'  turbing  everything,  setthng  nothing  and  pleasing  nobody,'  and  appeahng  to 
the  House  not  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence,  '  fettering  the  inborn  energies 
*  of  man  and  setting  up  their  miserable  legislation  instead  of  the  great  standing 
'  laws  of  nature,'  ^^  the  House  divided,  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  being 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-three.'*^  The  strongest 
opponents  of  Peel's  proposals  were  the  Radical  or  extreme  free-trade  party, 
whose  position  in  the  new  Parliament  was  defined  soonafterwards  by  Villiers's 
motion  for  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  all  duties  on  corn,  grain,  meal 
and  flour.**  Villiers,  the  Radical  member  for  Wolverhampton,  made  no 
attempt  to  ally  himself  with  the  Whig  party,  but  boldly  argued  that  all  Corn 
Laws  and  laws  in  restraint  of  trade  were  wrong  and  that  English  industry  and 
agriculture  had  nothing  to  fear  from  unlimited  foreign  competition.*^  He 
ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  special  burdens  on  land  were  sufficient  to  make  it 
necessary  for  the  bread  of  the  whole  nation  to  be  taxed,  and  contrasted  these 
burdens  with  the  burdens  on  the  working  classes,  whose  average  wages  in 
Warwickshire  were  under  lis.  a  week.  The  tax  paid  by  a  labourer  on  his 
food  and  drink  had  been  estimated  at  £13  13s.  Qd.  a  year.*^  The  theory  that 
land  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation  by  the  free  import  of  wheat  was 
unsound.  There  was  already  a  yearly  deficiency  of  about  2,000,000  quarters, 
while  the  most  sanguine  repealer  did  not  expect  more  than  4,000,000  quarters 
to  come  in  under  a  system  of  free  trade. 

Macaulay  urged  that,  since  England  had  to  depend  on  foreign  corn  for 
some  part  of  the  25,000,000  quarters  annually  consumed,  constant  dependence 
was  to  be  preferred  to  casual  dependence.  '  Next  to  independence,  and 
'  indeed  amounting  to  practically  the  same  thing,  is  a  very  wide  dependence, 
'  a  dependence  on  the  whole  world, on  every  state  and  every  climate.'*''  Crops 
would  not  fail  everywhere  in  the  same  year,  nor  would  England  be  at  war  with 
the  whole  world  at  once.  Even  during  the  height  of  the  Napoleonic  war  in 
1810,  England  had  imported  800,000  quarters  of  wheat  from  France  and 
800,000  quarters  from  countries  conquered  by  France. 

Statements  of  this  kind  were  constantly  repeated  throughout  these 
debates,  but,  according  to  the  best  modern  authority,  Napoleon  could  have 

*»  Hansard  (Srd  Ser.),  Ix,  469.     See  also  Scott,  ibid.  552  et  seq. ;  Hastie,  ibid.  556-7. 
*'  Ibid.  453.  «  Ibid.  619.  "  Ibid.  620. 

"  18  Feb.  1842  (ibid.  648-74).     Only  ninety  members  voted  for  the  motion.     Villiers 
moved  a  similar  resolution  annually  between  1838  and  1846. 

*5  See  also  ibid.  676.  "  Ibid.  669.  *'  Ibid.  753. 
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starved  England  out,  if  he  had  tried  to  do  so,  owing  to  a  series  of  bad  har- 
vests .^^  He  actually  encouraged  the  export  of  com  to  England  during  the  criti- 
cal years  on  the  bullionist  theory  that  it  would  drain  away  English  gold  and 
produce  bankruptcy.  The  former  freedom  of  importation,  on  which  free 
traders,  unchallenged,  built  their  elaborate  arguments,  was  due  only  to 
Napoleon's  mistaken  economics.*^ 

On  the  relation  between  the  price  of  food  and  wages — a  point  vital  to 
any  Com  Law  discussion — there  was  much  difference  of  opinion.  Gladstone 
was  struck  by  the  essential  unsoundness  of  Villiers's  argument  that  '  under 
the  present  Corn  Law  our  trade,  on  which  we  depend,  is  doomed,  for  our 
manufacturers  cannot  possibly  contend  with  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Continent  if  they  have  to  pay  wages  regulated  by  the  protection  price  of  food 
while  their  rivals  pay  according  to  the  natural  or  free  trade  price.'  The 
reply  to  this  was  obvious — that  Villiers's  object  was  to  reduce  the  wages  of 
the  workpeople,  and  the  cry  was  raised  that  cheap  food  meant  low  wages. 
Stuart- Wortley,  member  for  the  West  Ridino;  and  a  writer  on  economics, 
further  appealed  to  the  economists,  Adam  Smith,  McCulloch  and  Ricardo,  in 
support  of  his  contention  that  when  food  was  cheap  wages  declined,^"  and  the 
protectionist  Lord  Granby  (afterwards  sixth  Duke  of  Rutland)  declared  that 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  low  wages  were  the  consequence  of  cheap  food.^^ 
As  Gladstone  observed,  '  It  was  Cobden  who  really  set  the  argument  on  its 
'legs  '  by  his  vigorous  onslaught  on  '  the  fallacy  of  1815  .  .  .  that  wages 
'rose  and  fell  with  the  price  of  food.' ^^  Villiers's  resolution  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  303.^3  The  first  of  Peel's  scale  of  duties  was  passed  on  25  Feb- 
ruary 1842  by  a  majority  of  202,^  the  rest  of  the  scale  being  then  agreed  to." 

Much  of  Peel's  reputation  for  statesmanship  depends  on  his  financial 
reforms.  When  he  took  ofi&ce  the  finances  were  in  a  dismal  state ;  expenditure 
bad  exceeded  revenue  year  after  year,  and  in  spite  of  taxation  on  almost  every 
conceivable  article,  from  bulrushes,  singing  birds  and  chestnuts  upwards,^* 
the  revenue  dwindled.^'  The  deficit  for  the  year  ending  April  1842  was 
about  two  and  a  half  millions  ;^^  there  was  a  war  in  China  and  heavy  commit- 
ments in  India  and  the  colonies. 

Peel  met  the  situation  by  bold  measures.  The  deficiency,  as  he  pointed 
out,  was  not  a  casual  but  a  chronic  one,  and  he  did  not  propose  to  meet  it 
'  by  the  wretched  expedient  of  continued  loans.'  ^^  He  could  not  propose 
any  '  increased  taxation  on  the  great  articles  of  consumption  by  the  labouring 
'  classes  of  society,'  and  the  hmit  of  profitable  taxation  on  other  articles  had 

**  Holland  Rose,  Life  of  Napoleon,  ii,  221.  '  An  imperial  decree  forbidding  the  export 
of  corn  from  France  and  her  allied  states  could  hardly  have  failed  to  reduce  us  to  starvation 
and  surrender  in  the  very  critical  winter  of  1810-11." 

*»  One  speaker,  indeed,  declared  that  in  1810  Napoleon  authorized  his  generals  to 
become  dealers  in  wheat  (Wodehouse,  22  Feb.  1842,  in  Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  Ix,  847),  but  no 
notice  of  this  was  taken  by  later  speakers. 

»«  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ix,  762-3.  "  Ihid.  822. 

*»  Ihid.  1046  ;   Ashley,  The  Tariff  Problem,  47-50. 

*»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ix,  1082.  ^  Ihid.  1168.  "  Ihid.  1172. 

"  See  Sydney  Buxton,  Finance  and  Politics,  i,  66. 

"  See  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixi,  432,  993. 

"  Ihid.  425,  862,  «•  Ihid.  430,  U25  ei  aeq. 
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already  been  reached.^  Though  he  was  confident  that  by  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  the  articles  freed  from  taxation  an  increased  revenue  would 
ultimately  be  reaUzed,  experience  showed  that  some  time  always  elapsed 
before  the  revenue  sacrificed  was  recovered.  He  instanced  wine,  tobacco, 
coffee,  hemp  and  sugar,  among  other  articles,  to  prove  that  it  was  five  or  six 
years  before  the  revenue  recovered  itself  after  a  considerable  reduction. 
Therefore  he  proposed  to  impose  an  income  tax  at  the  rate  of  Id.  in  the 
pound,"  all  incomes  under  £150  being  exempt.  The  tax  was  to  continue  for 
three  years,  and  he  estimated  the  yearly  yield  at  £3,771,000. 

Ireland,  never  yet  subjected  to  income  tax,  was  to  be  exempted,  but  was 
to  pay  an  extra  shilling  a  gallon  on  spirits  instead,  thus  bringing  the  Irish  rate 
of  tax  to  3s.  Sd.  a  gallon,  compared  with  the  English  rate  of  7s.  lOd.^^  The 
stamp  duties  in  Ireland  were  to  be  raised  to  the  English  level,  and,  with  the 
spirit  duty,  he  hoped  for  a  revenue  of  £410,000  from  Ireland.  The  other  new 
source  of  revenue  was  a  tax  of  4s.  a  ton  on  coal  exported  both  in  British  and 
foreign  ships. *^ 

He  hoped  for  a  surplus  of  £1,800,000,  part  of  which  was  to  be  spent  on 
improvements  in  the  commercial  tariff.  There  were  1,200  articles  subject  to 
duty.^  The  duty  on  all  of  these  had  been  reviewed  on  certain  general  prin- 
ciples :  firstly,  the  removal  or  relaxation  of  all  prohibitory  duties  ;  secondly, 
the  reduction  of  duties  on  raw  materials  of  manufacture  to  a  maximum  of 
5  per  cent.,  on  partly  manufactured  articles  to  a  maximum  of  12  per  cent.,  and 
on  wholly  manufactured  articles  to  a  maximum  of  20  per  cent.,  which  would 
allow  fair  competition  with  British  goods.^^  These  changes  would  affect 
about  750  articles  out  of  the  1,200  on  the  tariff. ^^ 

Certain  duties  which  might  form  a  basis  of  negotiation  with  foreign 
countries  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  reduction  of  the  duties  levied  on  British 
goods — notably  wine,  brandy  and  certain  fruits — were  not  to  be  touched.^' 

Coffee  was  in  future  to  pay  4d.  a  pound  if  produced  in  British  possessions 
and  Sd.  a  pound  if  foreign  grown.  This  replaced  a  duty  of  9d.  on  coffee  from 
India  and  the  East  Indies,  6d.  on  other  British  grown  coffee,  and  Is.  M.  on 
foreign  coffee,  and  would  '  get  rid  of  the  absurdity  of  sending  coffee  from 
*  Brazil  and  Hayti  to  take  a  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  before  it  comes 
'to  England.' «8 

*"  Passing  possible  forms  of  taxation  under  review.  Peel  made  the  interesting  statement 
that  under  the  penny  postage  system  the  Post  Office  yielded  no  revenue  (Hansard  [3rd 
Ser.],  434).  «i  Ibid.   439.  «*  Ibid.  446. 

**  The  duty  on  coal  exported  in  British  ships  was  reduced  to  2s.  before  the  committee 
stage  (ibid.  Ixiii,  1545). 

•*  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Import  Duties,  1840,  revealed  an  incredible 
complication  of  conflicting  duties  on  every  conceivable  article.  See  Sydney  Buxton, 
Finance  and  Politics,  i,  47-51. 

^  «5  '  The  general  rule,'  said  Peel  in  a  later  speech,  '  has  been  to  abolish  prohibitions 
and  to  reduce  prohibitory  duties  within  the  range  of  fair  competition  '  (Hansard  [3rd  Ser.], 
Ixiii,  354,  10  May). 

*•  Peel  estimated  the  cost  to  the  revenue  at  £270,000. 

*'  They  formed  the  basis  on  which  a  commercial  treaty  with  France  was  negotiated  by 
Gladstone  and  Cobden  (Buxton,  Finance  and  Politics,  i,  59). 

•»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixi,  458. 
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The  duty  on  foreign  timber  was  to  be  reduced  from  40s.  to  30s.  a  load, 
and  in  two  years'  time  to  25s.,  and  that  on  Canadian  from  10s.  to  Is., 
'  thus  Ughtening  the  burden  that  presses  on  the  springs  of  manufactures  and 
'commerce.'  Canada  was  to  be  treated  as  '  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,' 
and  in  order  to  give  time  to  see  that  no  injury  was  Ukely  to  be  inflicted  on 
her,  the  lower  rates  were  not  to  come  into  force  till  1843. 

A  number  of  export  duties  on  British  manufactured  woollen,  silk  and 
linen  goods,  hardware  and  so  on  were  to  be  wholly  abohshed  at  a  cost  of 
£103,000  yearly.«» 

All  these  reductions  together  meant  an  estimated  loss  to  the  revenue  of 
£3,780,000,  and  if  the  new  taxes  produced  £4,300,000  a  surplus  of  £520,000 
would  be  left.  Peel  was  confident  that  the  effect  of  the  proposals  would  be  to 
make  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living.™  In  conclusion  he 
urged  the  House  to  face  the  situation  and  not  adopt '  the  miserable  expedient 
'  of  adding  during  peace  to  the  burdens  which  posterity  will  be  called  upon 
'  to  bear.'  If  they  permitted  this  evil  to  continue  their  conduct  would  be 
contrasted  with  that  of  their  fathers,  '  who,  with  a  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  a 
'  rebelhon  in  Ireland,  and  disaster  abroad,  yet  submitted  with  buoyant  vigour 
'  and  universal  applause  to  a  property  tax  of  10  per  cent.'  '^ 

This  coherent  and  far-sighted  scheme  was  welcomed  by  Lord  John 
Russell  as  a  homage  to  sound  principles  in  respect  of  the  repeal  of  protective 
duties.  Though  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  criticism  on  details,  it  was 
obvious  that  Peel's  proposals  had  impressed  the  House  by  their  boldness  and 
resource,  and,  except  on  the  question  of  the  income  tax,  the  opposition  was 
not  formidable. 

The  income  tax  was  denounced  as  the  most  unpopular  tax  ever  intro- 
duced in  England,  as  unequal,  unjust  and  oppressive,  a  harsh  and  odious 
tax,  a  noxious  and  inquisitorial  tax,  a  tax  productive  of  guilty  evasions, 
'  offensive  to  the  feelings,  abhorrent  to  the  rehgious  sentiments,  and  revolting 
to  the  moral  sense  of  the  English  people.' '^  Among  the  alternatives  suggested 
was  a  tax  on  succession  to  real  estate.''  In  the  course  of  the  debates 
proposals  were  put  forward  which  anticipated  later  changes,  such  as  that  a 
distinction  should  be  made  between  earned  and  unearned  income.'*  The 
view  that  the  income  tax  was  a  war  tax  to  be  used  only  at  a  time  of  dire 
necessity  was  put  forward  again  and  again.  The  feehng  against  the  tax  was 
so  strong  that  after  a  fiery  speech  by  Sheil,  denouncing  it  as  awarding  a 
premium  to  falsehood  and  inflicting  a  penalty  on  truth.  Peel  had  to  reply. 
Rising  at  midnight  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  he  gave  an  exhibition  of  his 

**  A  minor  change  was  the  reduction  of  the  tax  on  stage  coaches  to  equalize  matters 
with  the  railways. 

'"*  See  also  a  later  speech,  10  May,  in  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixiii,  366. 

'*  Ihid.  Ixi,  466.  The  anachronisms  in  this  speech  have  been  pointed  out  by  Buxton, 
Finance  and  Politics,  i,  64  n. 

'*  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixii,  153. 

"  Ihid.  96,  1130-64. 

'*  This  was  suggested  by  Brougham  (ibid.  Ixi,  723-55)  and  Roebuck  iihid.  Ixii, 
1259-66,  1306). 
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mastery  over  the  House,'^  and  proved  that  the  income  tax  was  vital  to  the 
financial  stabihty  of  the  country.'^ 

All  the  energies  of  the  free-trade  party  were  thrown  into  the  struggle 
against  the  proposed  changes  in  the  commercial  tariff,  which  were  all  in  the 
direction  of  an  extension  of  the  colonial  system  by  increased  preference  to 
colonial  goods. 

The  colonial  system  was  a  vital  part  of  the  fabric  that  yielded  to  the 
assaults  of  the  free  traders  in  this  period."  Though  the  principle  of  free 
trade  within  the  Empire  and  protection  without  was  as  yet  grasped  by  hardly 
anyone  (Disraeh,  Stanley  and  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  who  in  their  speeches 
anticipated  the  doctrines  of  the  modern  Conservative  Imperialists,  being 
conspicuous  exceptions),  the  Tory  party  were  in  fairly  general  agreement 
that  the  object  of  legislation  was  to  '  regulate  '  the  trade  with  the  colonies 
in  channels  mutually  profitable,  and  to  give  a  preference  to  British  and 
colonial  goods  as  against  foreign  goods,'^  The  Whigs  and  Liberals  had 
already  abandoned  this  doctrine.  Howick,  afterwards  third  Earl  Grey,'^ 
who  was  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  1848-52,  said  that  the  colonial  system 
tended  to  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the  connexion  between  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies.  He  claimed  that  the  colonies  should  be  allowed 
complete  freedom  to  trade  as  and  when  they  liked,  and  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  without  interference.  The  soundest  policy,  he  said  in  another  speech,^" 
was  *  to  give  the  colonies  the  power  of  buying  whatever  they  want  wherever 
•  they  can  obtain  it,  at  the  cheapest  rate.'  .  .  .  '  the  effect  of  differential 
'  duties  in  favour  of  colonial  produce  on  the  British  consumer  is  to  compel 
'  him  to  buy  a  dearer  or  a  worse  article  than  he  could  otherwise  obtain.' 

The  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  expressed  his  uncompromising 
hostility  to  a  budget  which  established  duties  differentiating  between  colonial 
produce  and  the  produce  of  every  other  country  in  every  possible  case.^^ 
Lord  John  Russell,  bewildered  and  indignant,  genuinely  failed  to  grasp  the 
imperial  development  for  which  Peel  was  contending,  and  said  that  he  had 
created  a  number  of  new  protective  duties  *  in  mere  wantonness.' 

The  debates  brought  out  the  eternal  conflict  between  those  whose  watch- 
word was  '  Plenty '  and  those  who  aimed  at  '  Power.'  The  middle  class 
spirit,  looking  to  immediate  profits  and  quick  returns  in  trade  poKcy  as  in 
everything  else,  was  beginning  to  prevail  over  the  aristocratic  spirit  that 
was  accustomed  to  make  present  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  future  gains.^^ 

■'  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  i,  195. 

'»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixii,  154-73.     See  also  ihid.  Ixi,  874,  901-17  ;   Ixii,  117,  119. 

"  For  a  summary  of  the  colonial  system  see  Bernard  Holland,  The  Fall  of  Protection, 
53. 

"*  The  Navigation  Laws  were  part  of  the  colonial  system.     See  below,  p.  1  72. 

"»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixiii,  512-20. 

•*»  Ihid.  Ixi,  880-6. 

"^  He  instanced  eau-de-Cologne,  corks  and  tobacco,  and  his  indignation  on  the  subject 
of  asses  amused  the  House  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.].  Jxi,  844-6). 

"*  Bernard  Holland,  Fall  of  Protection,  58.  The  manufacturer  expects  to  turn  over  his 
capital  rapidly  ;  the  landowner  has  to  take  longer  views.  Cf.  Cunningham,  Growth  of 
Engl.  Industry  and  Commerce,  Early  and  Middle  Ages  (ed.  1910),  470  ;  ihid..  Modern  Times, 
pt.  ii,  876-7. 
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The  point  of  view  afterwards  nicknamed  '  Little  Englander '  was 
anticipated  by  the  Manchester  school.  In  a  speech  which  summarized 
their  views  Cobdcn  said  that  the  civil,  naval  and  military  estabhshments  of 
the  colonies  cost  Great  Britain  five  or  six  milHons  a  year,  while  three-fourths 
of  the  Army  and  a  large  part  of  the  Navy  were  devoted  to  their  defence. 
This  expenditure  was  incurred  for  the  sake  of  an  export  trade  of  £10,000,000 
a  year.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  were  called  upon  to  pay  double  its 
value  for  every  article  obtained  from  the  colonies,  and  the  East  Indies  were 
the  only  part  of  the  whole  colonial  empire  which  paid  its  way.^  Business 
men,  he  said,  calculated  the  cost  of  colonial  governors,  bishops,  miUtia  and 
lighthouses,  and  asked  what  advantage  the  colories  were  to  Great  Britain.^* 

In  striking  contrast  to  all  this  was  the  attitude  of  the  defenders  of  the 
colonial  system,  the  ablest  of  whom  were  Stanley,  Disraeli  and  Douglas.  In 
a  series  of  brilliant  speeches  Stanley,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  emphasized 
the  merits  of  the  colonial  system.  Trade  with  the  colonies  was  a  world-wide 
trade  subject  to  none  of  the  embarrassments  which  might  arise  from  trade 
with  European  powers — a  trade  '  which  kept  entire  that  strong,  that  bene- 
*  ficent  tie  of  nationahty,  that  tie  of  mutual  connexion  between  the  different 
'  parts  of  this  great  Empire  which  constituted  it  a  protection  in  war  and  its 
'  strength  and  glory  in  peace.'  ^^  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  whose  speeches 
showed  unequalled  grasp  of  the  potentialities  of  the  colonies,^*  advocated 
protection  throughout  the  colonial  empire  as  '  the  principle  which  created 
'  that  empire  and  by  which  only  it  could  be  kept  together.'  .  .  .  '  Much  has 
been  said,'  he  continued,  '  of  commercial  unions,  hostile  tariffs,  leagues  and 
rival  combinations  against  the  commerce,  manufactures  and  power  of  this 
country.  Sir,  in  the  vastness  and  unbounded  resources  of  our  colonial 
empire  we  possess  a  league  which  may  defy  all  rivalry  and  defeat  all  com- 
binations and  hostility.'  ^^  He  showed  that  colonial  trade  was  increasing  in  a 
much  higher  ratio  than  foreign  trade,^  and  that  colonial  trade  alone  promised 
a  secure  market  for  British  goods.  Neither  France  nor  the  United  States 
was  in  the  least  degree  likely  to  adopt  free-trade  principles.  The  United 
States,  convinced  of  the  dangers  of  a  '  one-sided  paralytical  free  trade,'  was 
about  to  adopt  a  much  higher  tariff  which  would  almost  shut  out  British 
manufactures.  France  took  a  very  small  amount  of  British  goods,  and  was 
increasing  the  duties  on  British  Hnen  goods,  her  chief  import  in  this  class. 
If  we  sacrificed  colonial  to  foreign  trade  we  should  sacrifice  substance  to 
shadow.  Both  France  and  the  United  States  knew  it  was  due  to  protection 
and  the  colonial  system  that  England,  '  a  spot  in  the  Archipelago  of  Ocean,' 
ruled,  peopled  and  civilized  about  one-fifth  of  the  globe.*^ 

The  line  taken  by  Peel  was  uncompromising.  If  the  colonies  were  to 
be  treated  in  fiscal  matters  like  foreign  countries  they  would  be  nothing  but 

«•  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixx,  205-13.  ^  Ibid.  Ixiii,  1172-5.  "  Ibid.  633. 

^*  He  had  been  Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  1823-8. 
»"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxvi,  50,  52. 

«*  Exports  to  the  colonies  had  risen  from  £9,773,412  in  1831  to  £17,499,824  in  1840, 
an  increase  of  over  seven  millions,  or  a  total  increase  of  fourteen  millions  (ibid.  1289). 
"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixiii.  1282-92. 
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an  *  onerous  obligation '  to  England  ;  it  would  be  the  end  of  the  colonial 
empire.*'  The  preferential  principle  was  defended  by  Gladstone  in  an  interest 
ing  speech.*^  The  revised  tariff,  he  argued,  would  effect  an  approximation  to 
entire  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  different  regions  of  the  Empire. 
It  would  do  for  the  colonies  what  had  been  done  for  Ireland  years  before, 
and  what  the  German  Customs  Union  had  done  for  the  members  of  the 
Germanic  body. 

As  part  of  his  policy  of  fiscal  reform  Peel  proposed,  in  February  1842, 
certain  modifications  of  the  colonial  system.  All  duties  on  British  goods 
imported  into  British  North  America  were  to  be  repealed,  the  colonial 
legislature  being  left  to  reimpose  a  revenue  duty  up  to  5  per  cent.  Glad- 
stone, who  had  charge  of  the  measure,  said  that  the  colonial  system,  though 
graduallj'-  relaxed  since  1815,  was  still  'extremely  onerous  '  ^^  and  com- 
pared very  unfavourably  with  the  much  milder  principles  prevaihng  in 
India  and  the  East  Indies.  A  second  proposal  was  that  the  Imperial 
Parliament  should  repeal  all  the  duties  on  foreign  goods  imported  into 
the  colonies,  in  order  to  sweep  away  the  anomalies  and  perplexities  of  the 
existing  tariff,  and  then  reimpose  taxation  on  certain  articles  '  for  the 
'  regulation  of  commerce,'  ^^  The  introduction  of  all  other  articles  into 
the  British  colonies  should  be  left  free  '  as  far  as  respected  the  authority 
'of  the  Imperial  Parliament.'  This  last  proviso,  which  gave  the  colonial 
legislatures  power  to  frame  their  own  tariffs,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch.  The  effect  of  it  was  hardly  realized  at  the  time.  Indeed,  later  in 
the  session,  Gladstone,  interrogated  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  freedom  he 
proposed  to  leave  the  colonies,  said  that  nothing  was  further  from  his  intention 
than  to  leave  the  differential  duties  to  be  controlled  by  the  colonial  legis- 
latures. There  was  to  be  a  7  per  cent,  protection  and  preference  in 
favour  of  British  goods  against  all  other  goods  whatsoever.®* 

But,  though  its  fate  was  hiddea  from  contemporary  observers,  the  old 
colonial  system  was  doomed,  and  the  first  step  had  been  taken  in  giving  the 
colonies  that  commercial  freedom  which  resulted  in  their  setting  up  and 
maintaining  a  high  tariff  system — a  system  in  which  there  was  no  attempt  to 
allow  the  7  per  cent,  preference  for  British  goods  suggested  by  Gladstone — 
long  after  Great  Britain  had  adopted  free  trade.  Curiously  enough 
Gladstone's  last  proposal  had  the  orthodox  protectionist  ring.  Corn, 
wheat,  flour  and  salt  meat  had  been  imported  into  Canada  free  of  duty 
since  1826,  but  this  exemption  from  duty  was  now  to  be  removed,  and 
American  wheat  was  to  pay  a  duty  of  3s.  a  quarter.  The  object  was  to 
prevent  citizens  of  the  United  States  sending  their  com  through  Canada  to 
Great  Britain. 

This  proposal  aroused  some  feeling  in  Canada  on  the  constitutional 

»»  Hansard  {3rd  Ser.),  Ixiii,  546.  "  Ibid.  527-31.  "  Ibid.  \x,  150-60. 

'*  For  the  details  of  the  scheme  for  repeal,  part  of  which  had  been  inherited  by 
Gladstone  from  Labouchere,  see  ibid.  160-3. 

'^  Ibid.  804.  A  circular  from  Stanley  in  1843  forbade  differential  duties.  See 
Pari.  Papers,  1846,  xxvii,  263,  pp.  15-30. 
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principle  that  it  involved  taxation  of  a  colony  by  the  British  legislature.** 
Gladstone  announced  on  25  February  1843  that  the  government  did  not 
intend  to  proceed  with  its  proposal,  but  had  written  a  dispatch  offering  to 
admit  Canadian  corn  at  a  nominal  duty  provided  the  Canadian  legislature 
imposed  the  3s.  tax.  The  Canadian  government  agreed  and  the  Canada 
Com  Law  was  the  result.**  The  prosperity  of  the  Canadian  corn  trade, 
however,  was  short-hved,  as  it  was  destroyed  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.^* 
The  details  of  Peel's  new  tariff  occupy  an  immense  amount  of  space 
in  the  pages  of  Hansard.  The  sweeping  nature  of  the  changes  involved 
enormous  work,  much  of  which  fell  upon  Gladstone,  who  found  himself 
compelled  to  advise  '  whether  the  duty  on  straw  bonnets  should  go  by  weight 
or  by  number  ;  what  was  the  difference  between  boot  fronts  at  six  shilling.=: 
per  dozen  pairs  and  a  fifteen  per  cent,  duty  ad  valorem;  .  .  .  how  to 
find  an  adjustment  between  the  liquorice  manufacturers  of  London  and  the 
liquorice  growers  of  Pontefract ;  what  was  the  special  case  for  muscatels 
as  distinguished  from  other  raisins  '  *®  and  so  on.  The  complexities  of  the 
new  tariff  may  perhaps  be  omitted.  In  its  broad  outlines  it  could  be  shown  to 
benefit  nearly  every  trade  and  industry,  including  even  agriculture,  which 
gained  by  the  100  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  duty  on  clover  and  other  seeds  and 
by  the  general  fall  of  prices.  The  furniture  and  shipping  trade  benefited  by 
the  reduced  charge  on  foreign  wood,  the  metal  trades  by  lower  duties 
on  iron,  lead  and  copper  ores  and  other  trades  by  reduced  duties  on  fish  oils, 
dyestuffs  and  drugs.**  Reduced  charges  on  the  import  of  foreign  meat  and 
lard  and  fish  (herrings,  fresh  and  cured,  being  the  most  important),  potatoes 
and  vegetables  would  benefit  the  poor.  Live  cattle  and  sheep  were  to  be 
admitted  at  much  lower  rates,  '  to  give  a  security  against  an  extravagant 
'increase  of  price  when  cattle  are  scarce,'  and  the  duty  on  hops  was  halved. 
Justifying  the  wholesale  reductions  in  the  duties  on  foreign  manufactured 
goods.  Peel  showed  that  the  high  duties  hitherto  imposed  were  a  mere  dv3lu- 
sion  owing  to  the  operations  of  smugglers.  He  read  a  specimen  letter  from  a 
smuggler  *  in  a  regular  way  of  business  *  offering  to  supply  lace,  silk  goods, 
jewellery,  etc.,  weekly  '  by  the  indirect  channel  '  at  very  low  rates,  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  House  a  bundle  of  unplaited  straiv,  paying  a  duty  of  Id.  per 
cwt.,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  concealed  a  parcel  of  plaited  straw,  subject  to 
a  duty  of  175.  Qd.  a  cwt.^"°  He  concluded  by  a  significant  statement,  which  was 
cheered  by  the  Opposition,  '  I  beheve  that  on  the  general  principle  of  free 

*  trade  there  is  now  no  great  difference  of  opinion,  and  that  all  agree  in  the 

*  general  rule  that  we  should  purchase  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the 
'  dearest.'     To  this  rule  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  sugar  duties  were  exceptions, 

'*  See  Peel's  explanatory  speech,  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixix,  738,  and  ibid.  Ixvii,  1150-2, 
1320. 

*•  Permission  to  import  corn  from  the  other  colonies  and  from  India  at  the  same  rates 
as  from  Canada  was  petitioned  for  in  1844  and  1845,  but  refused  {ibid.  Ixxiii.  1553  ;  Izxi, 
292-342). 

"'  See  below,  p.  175«.  During  the  Corn  Law  debates  Manners  argued  for  admission  of 
colonial  and  Indian  corn  free  of  duty  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  Jxxxiii,  1095). 

•*  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  i,  189. 

•»  Hansard  {3rd  Ser.),  Ixiii,  351-86.  ""  Ibid.  369. 
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but  he  made  it  quite  clear  that  expediency,  not  dogma,  had  hmited  his 
application  of  free-trade  principles  on  these  two  points.  He  thought  the 
change  in  the  Corn  Laws  was  as  great  as  was  '  just  or  prudent,  considering 

*  the  engagements  existing  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  also  the  large 

*  amount  of  capital  that  had  been  apphed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.'  * 
He  firmly  beheved  that  the  example  set  by  England  of  reducing  protective 
duties  would  ultimately  prevail,  but  even  if  it  did  not  this  ought  not  to 
discourage  Englishmen  from  acting  on  principles  they  beheved  to  be  sound. 

From  this  moment  Peel  was  a  free  trader.  The  long  delay  that  followed, 
which  led  to  many  misunderstandings  and  even  to  the  allegation  that  he 
gave  way  in  the  end  to  panic,  seems  to  have  been  due  to  his  desire  to  give 
the  agricultural  interest  time  to  prepare  for  the  blow.  Delay  too  gave  him 
time  to  try  to  convert  his  party  and  carry  it  with  him  instead  of  wrecking  it. 

The  change  in  Peel's  attitude  did  not  escape  acute  observers .^  The 
rank  and  file  of  his  supporters  had  become  profoundly  uneasy.  The  memory 
of  their  leader's  change  of  front  on  the  Cathohc  question  gave  a  sinister 
sound  to  the  cheering  with  which  some  of  his  speeches  were  received  by  the 
Opposition.     Was  Peel  going  to  betray  his  party  once  again  ?  ^ 

The  whole  position  was  *  as  slippery  a  one  as  ever  occurred  in  British 
pohtics.'*  Gladstone,  who  was  making  a  great  impression  on  the  House,  was 
wavering.  His  arguments,  somebody  said,  were  in  favour  of  free  trade, 
while  his  parentheses  were  in  favour  of  protection.^  Stanley  was  a  firm 
protectionist,  but  distrusting  his  ability  to  speak  on  these  subjects,  was 
frequently  silent.®  Disraeh  was  gradually  working  himself  into  actual 
rebelUon.  He  hinted  that  he  was  open  to  free-trade  arguments.  '  He 
would  reserve  to  himself  the  most  unbounded  Hcence,  he  would  not  rest  his 
character  for  poHtical  consistency  on  a  fixed  duty  or  a  sHding  scale.'  At 
the  same  time  he  argued  that  the  landed  interest  must  be  maintained. 
Without  it  England  would  be  hke  Venice,  '  an  eagle  with  but  one  wing.' " 

On  the  other  side  of  the  House  there  was  similar  confusion.  Russell, 
leading  the  ofiicial  Whigs  and  firm  in  the  poHcy  of  a  fixed  duty  that  nobody 
wanted,  had  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  Radicals  and  Cobdenites,  who 
refused  to  consider  anything  but  total  and  immediate  repeal,  and  saw  his 
supporters  gradually  drifting  over  to  the  advanced  wing  of  the  party.* 

The  proposal  that  the  importation  of  foreign  live  cattle  should  be  allowed 
on  payment  of  a  duty  of  £1  a  head  and  that  foreign  meat  should  be  imported 
at  lower  rates  roused  something  like  a  rebellion  among  the  county  members, 
who  argued  that  owing  to  the  high  price  of  imported  foodstuffs  hke  hnseed 

'  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixiii,  383. 

*  Labouchere  said  that  Peel  '  was  a  good  free  trader  in  everything  but  corn  '  {ibid. 
388). 

*  See  speeches  by  the  country  members,  especially  Miles,  Tyrell  and  Lord  Worsley. 

*  Morley,  Lije  of  Gladstone,  \,  196. 
»  Ibid. 

*  Cobden  twitted  him  with  being  pre-eminently  ignorant  in  commercial  matter.* 
(Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  Ixiv,  1216). 

'  Ibid.  Ixvi,  627-98. 

*  See  speeches  by  Cobden  [ihid.  Ixiv,  1220)  and  Gladstone  {ibid.  Ixvi,  494). 
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cake  the  British  grower  would  not  be  able  to  compete  with  Denmark, 
Holland  and  Belgium.'  There  were  hints  that  Peel  had  deceived  them  at  the 
recent  election  by  talking  about  protection  to  agriculture.^" 

Lower  rates  for  importation  were  defended  by  Peel  on  the  ground  that 
the  price  of  meat  was  extravagantly  high  and  ought  to  be  reduced.^^  The 
annual  consumption  of  cattle  in  England  was  between  13,000,000  and 
15,000,000,  and  the  vast  increase  in  imports  from  Ireland  had  not  checked 
the  rise  in  prices.^^ 

Similar  discussions  took  place  on  other  important  articles  in  the  tariff — 
fish,  bacon,  butter,  cheese  and  potatoes.^^  The  reduction  in  the  duties  on 
copper  ores  was  opposed  in  the  interest  of  the  Cornish  mines,  in  which  40,000 
people  were  employed.^*  The  reduction  in  the  duty  on  fish  oils  brought 
opposition  from  members  in  the  interests  of  the  British  fishing  trade,  which 
was  said  to  have  declined  ever  since  the  removal  of  the  bounty  on  fish  oils 
in  1823.  In  1822  the  trade  employed  322  British  ships,  with  12,788  seamen, 
and  the  number  was  now  85  ships,  with  only  3,008  seamen,  and  a  trade  which 
was  the  nursery  of  British  seamen  had  been  captured  by  American  whalers. 
Gladstone  contended  that  the  falhng  off  in  the  trade  was  due  to  the  high  price 
of  oil  (caused  by  excessive  duties),  which  encouraged  the  extensive  use  of 
substitutes.^^ 

On  the  timber  duties  Gladstone  stated  that  the  timber  imported  from 
the  colonies  formed  two-thirds  of  the  whole  importation  of  the  country,  and 
the  duty  on  that  timber  was  to  be  merely  nominal.^' 

The  revival  of  the  export  duty  on  coal,  though  reduced  since  Peel  first 
brought  forward  his  scheme  from  4s.  to  2s.  a  ton,  if  exported  in  British  ships, 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  free  traders.  Gladstone  defended  it  on  the 
ground  that  British  coal  was  superior  to  foreign  coal  and  would  be  bought 
abroad  in  spite  of  the  duty,  so  that  the  government  would  gain  revenue 
without  reducing  the  trade."  The  estimates  of  experts  quoted  in  the  House 
as  to  the  length  of  time  the  coal  in  the  British  coalfields  would  last  varied 
from  200  to  1,700  years,  and  the  arguments  founded  on  these  estimates  varied 
in  proportion.  The  loss  the  duties  would  cause  to  the  steamship  companies 
was  also  pointed  out.  There  were  now  1 ,020  steamships  in  the  country,  but 
the  profits  of  distant  voyages  were  not  large  enough  to  enable  the  companies 
to  extend  them  in  the  face  of  further  taxation.  The  Great  Western  Company 
had  paid  only  one  dividend,  and  it  was  impolitic  to  burden  the  industry  at  the 
moment  when  foreign  countries  were  subsidizing  companies  to  raise  up  a 
steam  navy  to  compete  with  ours.^^ 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixiii,  617-29,  687-706. 

'"  Ihid.  630.  The  Morning  Post  said  Peel  had  not  deceived  the  agriculturists,  but 
had  looked  on  while  they  deceived  themselves  (ihid.  663). 

"  Ibid.  Ixiii,  373-8  ;  Ixii,  168. 

"  The  importation  of  pigs  from  Ireland  had  risen  from  65,000  in  1825  to  384,000  in 
1840. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixiii,  723-35,  738-55, 

»«  Ihid.  755-61.  i»  Ihid.  891-8.  "  Ibid.  901-3. 

"  Ihid.  1548-62.  The  reduction  from  4«.  to  2a.  meant  a  deduction  of  £60,000  from  the 
estimate.  "  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixiv,  720-3. 
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Peel  acknowledged  the  support  his  measure  had  received  from  the 
Opposition,  and  the  Bill  was  passed  on  28  June.^*  On  that  same  day  Peel, 
in  reply  to  a  question,  informed  the  House  that  the  French  government  had 
raised  the  duty  on  English  linen  and  yarn  20  per  cent.,  and  there  was  an 
unconfirmed  report  that  the  Prussian  League  had  raised  the  duty  on  woollen 
manufactures .2"  The  first  considerable  victory  of  free-trade  principles  in 
England  synchronized  with  a  protectionist  victory  abroad. 

Throughout  the  session  of  1842  there  were  long  debates  on  the  distressed 
state  of  the  country .^i  The  depression  affected  nearly  every  important  trade 
and  industry  in  the  country — the  cotton  trade,  the  wool  trade,  shipbuilding, 
machine  making,  the  potteries,  the  iron  and  coal  trade.^^  All  the  centres  of 
specialized  industries  were  suffering,  the  condition  of  Paisley,  owing  to  a 
change  of  fashion  which  had  led  to  a  total  cessation  of  demand  for  its  manu- 
factures, being  especially  deplorable.^^  Agriculture,  in  spite  of  the  great 
improvements  in  draining,  cropping  and  manuring  introduced  since 
1826,  the  improvement  in  sheep  breeding  and  the  introduction  of 
machinery  which  had  made  British  agriculture  '  easily  the  best  in  the 
'  world,'  2*  was  far  from  prosperous  and  labourers'  wages  were  utterly 
inadeqaate.2^  Thousands,  it  was  said,  were  dying  of  actual  want 
under  a  murderous  Poor  Law.  Social  discontent  was  spreading. 
In  August  1842  the  general  distress  led  to  serious  riots  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  which,  beginning  in  Lancashire,  spread  through 
Cheshire,  Stafford,  Warwick  and  Yorkshire,  extending  finally  to  the  manufac- 
turing towns  of  Scotland  and  the  colheries  of  Wales.^^  Hume  called  attention 
to  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London,  reviewing 
the  situation,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  '  manufacturers  were  wdthout  a 
market  and  shipping  without  a  freight,  capital  was  without  investment  and 
trade  without  a  profit  .  .  .  there  was  a  working  population  rapidly  increasing 
and  a  daily  decreasing  demand  for  its  labour.  Union  houses  were  over- 
flowing as  workshops  were  deserted.'  It  called  for  *  an  immediate  appHcation 
*of  adequate  remedies.' ^^ 

On  the  question  of  what  were  *  adequate  remedies  '  there  was  great 
difference  of  opinion.  The  Chartist  agitators  and  their  representatives  in 
Parliament,  to  whom  further  reference  is  made  later,  pressed  for  a  more 
democratic  constitution  as  a  remedy.  Graham  said  the  poHtical 
remedies    for    which    they    asked    were     '  utterly    inadmissible,'    while 

»»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixiv.  742.  «<•  Hid. 

*^  See  especially  the  debates  on  the  '  People's  Charter,'  said  to  contain  3,152.752 
signatures,  presented  to  the  House  [ibid.  Ixii,  1372-81). 

"  The  value  of  British  exports  was  actually  less  in  1842  than  in  the  last  year  of  the 
great  war  (Buxton,  Finance  and  Politics,  i,  43).  For  details  of  the  distress  in  the  great 
towns  see  the  debate  of  1  July  in  Hansard  ^3rd  Ser.),  Ixiv,  861  et  seq. 

"  See  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ix,  178-84,  635  ;   Ixiii,  885-7. 

"  Holland,  Fall  of  Protection,  162. 

**  See  Report  of  Royal  Com.  on  State  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  quoted  by  Villiers,  24  Mav 
1842  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  Ixiii,  698). 

*•  Annual  Register,  1842,  Chronicle,  p.  132  ;  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixviii,  40-127.  The 
riots  in  Blackburn  and  Preston  were  very  serious. 

"  Haiuard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixvi,  1282. 
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Russell  expressed  his  respect  for  the  petitioners  and  his  abhorrence  of  their 
doctrines.  The  bulk  of  the  Radical  party,  however,  represented  by  men 
like  ViUiers,  Cobden,  Ward,  Brotherton,  Bowring,  and  Milner-Gibson, 
looked  to  the  Com  Laws  as  the  cause  of  all  these  troubles  and  urgently 
pressed  for  their  repeal  by  strong  speeches  in  Parhament  ^  and  by  the 
powerful  machinery  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  outside.  The  high 
priceS;  they  said,  caused  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  by  drying 
up  the  demand  for  their  goods.  Crime  and  the  poor  rate  rose  with  the  price 
of  wheat.29  Cobden  warned  the  House  about  the  hopeless  state  of  the 
manufacturing  districts.     '  The  locust  swarms  will  spread  rapidly  and  the 

*  land  will  have  to  maintain  them  ...  in  six  months  populous  districts  in  the 

*  north  will  be  in  a  state  of  social  dissolution.'  3°  Russell  and  the  Whig  leaders 
thought  the  Com  Laws  were  the  primary  though  not  the  only  cause  of  distress 
and  other  members  criticized  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law.^'-  Palmerston 
begged  the  government  not  to  adjourn  Parliament  and  go  to  their  '  grouse- 
'  shooting,  their  pheasant-shooting  and  their  hunting '  without  taking  any 
step  to  attempt  to  alleviate  distress. '^  They  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  some 
miracle  to  relieve  the  ills  they  did  not  attempt  to  cure.     '  The  evils  had 

*  arisen  because  the  channels  of  trade  were  choked  up.'  America  owed 
large  sums  of  money,  and  unless  Great  Britain  took  American  produce  it 
was  destitute  of  the  means  of  payment.  The  loss  of  trade  with  the  United 
States  had  had  a  very  serious  effect,^'  which  was  analyzed  by  Lord  Howick 
in  an  interesting  speech.^* 

Disraeli  introduced  a  new  note  by  arguing  that  much  of  the  dis- 
tress was  due  to  the  loss  of  foreign  markets  by  Lord  Palmerston 's  unsuc- 
cessful  foreign    policy .^^    '  Five   commercial   treaties,    viz.,    with   France, 

*  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Naples,  which  would  have  opened  most 
'  extensive  and  profitable  markets,  had  been  lost  to  this  country  by  the  mis- 
'  conduct  of  the  late  government.'  A  treaty  with  France  would  have  opened 
the  French  market  to  the  cutlery  of  Sheffield,  the  woollens  of  Leeds  and 
Bradford,  the  hardware  of  Birmingham,  the  locks  of  Wolverhampton  and 
the  potteries  of  the  Midlands.  Two  commercial  treaties,  those  with  Austria 
and  Turkey,  had  failed  through  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  late  govern- 
ment, the  first  Austrian  vessel  which  came  to  England  having  been  seized  as 
violating  the  Navigation  Laws,  while  the  treaty  with  Turkey  imposed  higher 
rates  on  Enghsh  than  on  any  other  commercial  transactions. 

A  characteristic  speech  by  Palmerston  followed.     He   complained  of 

**  See  the  Corn  Law  debates  of  1842  and  1843,  passim. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixiii,  698.  »»  Ibid.  Ixiv,  1209-20. 

"  Ibid.  Ixiii,  427-54  ;  Ixv,  324. 

"  6  July  1842  (Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  Ixiv,  1074).  Stanley  retorted  that  the  difficulties, 
which  were  the  late  government's  legacy,  would  prevent  the  members  of  the  present 
government  from  enjoying  any  shooting. 

*»  This  was  specially  felt  in  Sheffield  and  Paisley  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  Ixiv,  861  ei  seq.  ; 
Ixvi,  613). 

^*  Ibid.  Ixiv,  1040-5.  The  House  of  Lords  had  a  similar  debate  in  the  following 
session,  9  Feb.  1843  {ibid.  Ixvi,  262-303). 

»*  Ibid.  Ixiv,  891-5  ;  Ixv,  419-27. 
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French  jealousy  of  British  skill,  capital  and  enterprise,  and  stated  that  the 
commercial  union  between  England  and  southern  Germany  suggested  by 
Disraeli  was  about  as  likely  as  a  commercial  union  between  the  globe  and  the 
moon.**  The  German  union  had  adopted  the  Prussian  tariff,  which  was 
very  unfavourable  to  British  commerce,  simply  because  high  duties  against 
Prussian  timber  and  corn  were  maintained.  If  these  duties  were  lowered 
England  would  find  that  the  German  union, '  instead  of  being  an  impediment, 
'  would  be  a  facility  to  the  trade  of  the  country. '*' 

The  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  which  originated  among  the  manufacturers 
of  Manchester  in  1838  and  had  among  its  founders  Bright,  Cobden,  Fox  and 
Mibier-Gibson,  was  strongly  supported  by  wealthy  mill-owners  and  merchants 
of  the  midlands  and  north  of  England.  There  was  no  lack  of  means  to 
organize  an  elaborate  scheme  of  propaganda  throughout  the  country  by 
lecturers  and  pamphlets.  This  '  great  capitalist  class,'  as  Cobden  himself 
at  a  later  date  freely  admitted,  *  formed  an  excellent  basis  for  the  Anti-Corn 
'  Law  movement,  for  they  had  inexhaustible  purses,  which  they  opened  freely 
'  in  a  contest  where  not  only  their  pecuniary  interests  but  their  pride  as  an 
'  order  was  at  stake.'  He  thought,  however,  that  the  manufacturers  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  '  looked  upon  Lidia  and  China  as  a  field  of 
enterprise  which  could  only  be  kept  open  to  them  by  force,'  and  was  led 
to  the  sorrowful  exclamation — '  How  few  of  those  who  fought  for  the  Eepeal 
of  the  Com  Law  really  understood  the  full  meaning  of  Free  Trade  prin- 
ciples.' *'*  However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  a  great  stimulus  was 
given  to  the  work  of  the  League  by  the  return  of  Cobden  to  Parliament  in 
1841.  The  attitude  of  some  of  his  opponents  may  be  judged  from  the 
attacks  made  upon  him  in  the  House  by  Ferrand,  member  for  Knares- 
borough.  Ferrand  declared  that  Cobden  himself,  while  complaining  in  the 
House  that  the  Com  Laws  were  ruining  Lancashire  trade,  was  running  his 
mills  night  and  day  and  during  the  past  twelve  years  had  made  half  a  million 
of  money.^  The  members  of  the  league,  he  asserted,  merely  attacked 
the  Corn  Laws  because  they  wished  to  reduce  wages  to  the  conti- 
nental level.  One  firm  at  Leeds  had  set  up  mills  in  Belgium  where 
labour  was  at  starvation  price.*^  The  Anti-Corn  Law  manufacturers 
said  they  were  insolvent  as  a  result  of  the  Com  Laws,  but  they  never  had 
been  solvent,  they  were  a  new  race  of  '  gambhng  speculators  in  trade  .  .  . 
'a  body  of  men  trading  with  false  capital  under  the  shelter  of  joint-stock 

*  banks,  many  of  which  are  themselves  httle  better  than  societies  formed  for 

*  the  protection  of  swindling.'  *°  The  truck  system  was  in  full  swing ;  starving 
operatives  were  given  bad  materials  to  work  on  and  then  fined  because  they 
produced  bad  work,  their  wages  were  paid  in  goods,  in  rotten  corn  and  cheap 
flour.  He  declared  that  the  manufacturers  used  flour  to  give  a  good  finish 
to  their  poor  caHcoes,  and  made  shoddy  from  vile  materials,  using  only  just 

-0  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixv,  470.  »«  Ibid.  Ix,  422. 

»•   Ibid.  473.  »»  See  also  ibid.  Ixiv,  1220-3.  • 

"a  Morley,  Life  of  Cobden,  ii,  199,  214.        "  Ibid.  Ix,  426. 
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as  much  wool  as  would  keep  their  *  Devil's  dust '  together.*^  These  men 
were  ruining  the  character  of  the  British  merchant  abroad.  *  In  the  emphatic 
'  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  they  are  a  set  of  men  whose  ledger  is  their  Bible, 
'  whose  counting-house  is  their  church  and  whose  money  is  their  God.'  ** 
Brotherton  in  reply  said  that  Cobden  never  had  a  mill  in  his  hfe.  It  turned 
out  that  Cobden's  *  mills  '  were  known  as  print-works  in  Lancashire,  and 
Ferrand  scored  a  point  by  showing  up  what  he  described  as  a  '  despicable 
quibble.'  ^ 

The  government  attitude  as  expressed  by  Peel  and  Graham  **  was  that 
alternating  periods  of  good  trade  and  depression  must  be  expected  in  a 
manufacturing  country,  and  must  be  borne  '  with  patience,  high  spirit 
'  and  forbearance.'  They  denied  that  the  Com  Law  system  was  the  cause  of 
the  present  distress,  which  they  ascribed  to  the  financial  crisis  in  America,  to 
the  war  with  China  and  disturbances  in  central  Asia  which  had  paralyzed 
trade.  The  result  of  the  session  of  1842*^  was  to  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  government  and  '  to  gain  for  them  in  the  pubHc  mind  those  essential 
'  qualities  of  vigour  and  decision  of  purpose  in  which  their  predecessors  had 
'  been  found  wanting.'  ^^ 

The  session  of  1843  opened  well  with  the  announcement  that  peace  had 
been  made  with  China,  and  that  the  mihtary  operations  in  Afghanistan  had 
been  completely  successful.  A  treaty  with  the  United  States  had  settled  the 
long-standing  boundary  question,  and  a  commercial  treaty  had  been  made 
with  Russia.  The  mihtary  occupation  of  countries  west  of  the  Indus  had 
been  discontinued.*'  The  internal  situation  was  not  so  satisfactory.  The 
Queen's  Speech  regretted  a  '  diminished  receipt  from  some  of  the  ordinary 
'  sources  of  revenue.'  The  disturbances  in  the  manufacturing  districts  were 
deplored,  and  the  speech  promised,  vaguely  enough,  that  *  measures  con- 
'nected  with  the  improvement  of  the  law,  and  with  various  questions  of 
'  domestic  policy,'  would  be  submitted.  Peel  admitted  that  the  present 
appearance  of  the  revenue  was  not  satisfactory,*^  and  that  a  very  unfavour- 
able balance-sheet  would  have  to  be  presented.  His  defence  of  the  new  Corn 
Law  could  not  be  called  enthusiastic.  '  The  effect  of  it  had  not  been  unf avour- 
'  able,'  he  said,  *  it  had  not  had  a  sufficient  trial  to  warrant  him  in  proposing 
'  the  abrogation  of  it.'  *^  At  the  same  time  he  thought  it  probable  that  the 
extreme  point  of  depression  had  passed  and  that  better  times  might  be 
expected.^"  There  had  been  an  increase  of  British  shipping  and  tonnage  in 
the  port  of  London  during  1842,  the  consumption  of  sugar  had  increased, 
and  there  was  evidence  of  a  regular  and  gradually  increasing  importation 
of  corn.^^ 

'1  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ix,  1065  ;  see  also  Moiley,  Life  of  Cobden,  (ed.  1881),  i,  224. 

'*  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ix,  430.  «  Ibid.  710,  1058. 

'*  See  for  instances  their  speeches  on  1  July  1842  {ibid.  Ixiv,  882-8,  911-25). 

*^  See  speeches  by  Peel  and  Palmerston  summarizing  its  results  (ibid.  Ixv,  1230-96). 

*•  Ann.  Reg.  1842,  Hist,  of  Europe,  231. 

"  Queen's  Speech,  2  Feb.  1843,  in  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixvi,  1-6. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixvi  (1843),  86-98. 

♦«  Ibid.  97.  »o  Ibid.  Ixv,  455-67  (21  July  1843).  "  Ibid.  468. 
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(' 
The  free  traders,  disappointed  at  Peel's  inaction  ^^ — they  had  begun  to 

cherish  hopes  that  his  avowal  of  free-trade  principles  would  be  translated 
into  action  in  the  new  session — debated  the  distress  of  the  country  once 
more  at  very  great  length  in  February.^  Lord  Howick  gave  a  very  gloomy 
picture  of  the  state  of  the  country,  every  industry  from  agriculture  down- 
wards being  distressed."  An  extremely  low  rate  of  interest  and  an  extremely 
low  rate  of  wages  were  to  be  found  at  one  and  the  same  time.  This  was  a 
dangerous  symptom.  It  proved  that  the  field  for  the  employment  of  labour 
and  capital  was  too  small,  and  the  present  distress  could  only  be  cured  by 
making  new  openings  for  capital  and  labour.  He  quoted  Gladstone  as  an 
authority  for  stating  that  free  imports  would  create  a  corresponding  export 
trade,  and  thus  an  increased  demand  for  capital  and  labour.^^  The  absence 
of  commercial  barriers  within  England  had  given  her  superiority  in  wealth 
and  manufactures,  the  same  results  had  followed  free  trade  between  England 
and  Scotland  and  England  and  Ireland. 

The  rapid  progress  of  foreign  nations  in  the  manufactures  for  which 
Great  Britain  had  so  long  been  unrivalled  was  an  ominous  feature  constantly 
alluded  to  in  these  debates.  Germany  had  formed  a  customs  union  and 
was  rivalling  Great  Britain.  In  Prussia  factories  had  been  estabUshed  by 
the  importation  of  British  machinery  and  the  influx  of  British  engineers. 
Saxony  now  produced  almost  every  article  of  cotton  manufacture  and  power 
looms  were  being  erected.^^  Cheapness  of  labour  and  of  raw  material  were 
on  the  side  of  Germany.  It  was  reported  that  foreign  nations  profited  in 
one  year  by  the  experience  of  half  a  century,  '  passing  over  from  the  modest 
'  systems  of  handloom  weaving  to  the  perfection  of  the  power  loom,'  and 
excepting  in  capital  and  skill  were  on  a  level  with  Great  Britain  at  once. 
All  parties  agreed  that  the  trade  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  might  be 
challenged.  Free  traders  argued  that  the  example  of  Great  Britain  in  adopt- 
ing free  trade  would  be  followed  at  once  by  foreign  nations,^'  but  protec- 
tionists thought  that  a  tariff  was  a  useful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  diplo- 
matists negotiating  commercial  treaties.  This  last  point  was  emphasized  by 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  who  particularized  Russia,  Prussia,  France,  Denmark 
and  the  United  States,  where  the  protective  systems  would  not  be  surren- 
dered.^^  He  ridiculed  Palmerston's  pleasing  dreams  of  '  resolving  all  mankind 
*  into  one  family.' 

Gladstone  took  the  same  line.^^    The  American  tariff,  he  said,  taxed 

"  Hansard  {3id  Ser.),  Ixvi,  146,  148,  163-71,  178. 

*«  Ibid.  453-525,  578-634,  636-94,  706-62,  770-887. 

**  He  described  the  tax  on  the  export  of  coal  as  a  '  very  impolitic  tax,'  which  had 
aggravated  the  distress  in  Sunderland  {ihid.  456). 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixvi,  471. 

**  Report  of  Commission  on  Hand  Loom  Weavers,  quoted  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  lix, 
202-5,  223. 

"  This  was  repeatedly  asserted  by  Cobden,  and  Peel  accepted  it  (Cobden,  Speeches 
[ed.  John  Bright  and  Thorold  Rogers,  1908],  i,  182-3,  201  ;  Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  Ixxxiii,  278). 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ix,  1035-45.  Their  consumption  of  English  manufactures  was 
very  small  indeed,  varying  from  Z\d.  to  6ld.  per  head  annually  in  Russia,  Prussia  and 
Denmark,  and  amounting  to  lie?,  only  in  France. 

"  Ibid.  Ixvi,  479-507. 
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British  manufactures  about  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  America  had  raised  her 
rates  against  Enghsh  goods  at  the  end  of  July  1 842,  in  spite  of  the  advan- 
tages *°  gained  by  the  revision  of  the  Enghsh  tariff.  The  enormously  high 
German  tariff  on  mixed  woollen  and  cotton  goods  had  not  stopped  exporta- 
tion from  England,  but  had  '  diminished  profits  and  wages  and  injured  thereby 
*  our  operative  population.'  ^^  He  put  very  forcibly  the  argument  used  later  by 
fair  traders  a8*against  free  traders  :  '  It  would  be  absurd  indeed  if  we  were 
'  to  so  regulate  our  trade  as  to  leave  ourselves  altogether  at  the  mercy  of  the 
*pohcy  or  impolicy  of  the  countries  with  which  we  trade.'  Disraeli  pro- 
pounded a  doctrine  which  has  been  reiterated  in  very  recent  years,  that  certain 
manufactures  should  be  protected  by  government  as  the  elements  of  future 
strength.^2  The  system  of  reciprocity  was  the  happy  medium  between  free 
trade  and  protection, '  by  means  of  which,  through  negotiation,  they  might 
'  obtain  those  benefits  they  all  acknowledged  in  increased  commerce,  and 
'  avoid  those  dangers  that  might  possibly  attend  a  less  cautious  and  prudent 
'  course.'  ^  He  also  pointed  out  the  specially  strong  position  of  an  Enghsh 
statesman  in  negotiating  with  foreign  countries.  '  There  was  not  a  states- 
'  man  in  Russia  or  America  who  was  not  frightened  at  the  available  resources 
'  of  India.'  ^  In  reply  to  the  arguments  of  free  traders,  who  maintained  that 
if  England  gave  up  her  Corn  Laws  other  nations  would  give  up  their  tariffs. 
Peel  defended  the  reciprocity  system.^^  He  feared  that  British  interests 
would  hardly  be  promoted  by  granting,  without  reference  to  other  considera- 
tions, a  free  admission  for  foreign  productions,  but  at  the  same  time,  if  foreign 
governments  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  modify  their  tariffs,  England 
ought  to  '  pursue  her  own  policy  without  reference  to  that  of  other  govern- 
'  ments,'  especially  in  the  direction  of  reducing  extremely  high  duties  which 
encouraged  smuggling  and  inflicted  injury  on  ourselves.^^ 

A  Bill  to  remove  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  machinery, 
introduced  during  the  session,  was  regarded  even  by  some  free  traders  as 
'  the  very  extreme  of  free  trade  notions.'  ^'  It  was  said  that  the  result  of 
the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  manufacturers  would  be  entirely  given 
away.  In  defence  of  the  Bill  Gladstone  showed  that  evasions  of  the  existing 
law  by  the  exportation  of  machinery  in  parts  or  under  cover  of  the  coasting 
trade  had  gone  on  to  such  an  extent  that  the  prohibition  had  been  practically 

•'  The  duty  on  many  American  products  had  been  lowered — e.g.,  salt  and  provisions, 
hides,  rice,  ashes,  turpentine  and  sperm  oil  (Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  Ixvi,  50(5). 

•1  Lord  Ripon  had  already  pointed  out  that  the  German  tariff  would  not  be  affected 
by  England's  adoption  of  free  trade.  '  The  real  character  of  the  league  was  political  .  .  . 
it  was  devised  for  the  purpose  of  nationalizing  the  north  of  Germany  '  (ibid,  lix,  51). 

•»  Ibid.  Ixviii,  944. 

««  Ibid. 

"  Ibid.  950. 

«»  Ibid.  Ixvi,  614  ;    Ixviii,  686,  902-13. 

••  Ibid.  Ixviii,  682-5,  970.  The  tax  on  watches,  for  instance,  was  a  '  hopelesS 
duty  '  impossible  to  levy  (ibid.  916).  See  also  Russell  on  the  smuggling  of  brandy  and 
■ilk  (ibid.  938-44). 

«'  Hindley,  10  August  1843,  in  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxi,  506-11.  Committees  sitting 
in  1824  and  1825  reported  that  as  long  as  any  tools  or  machines  were  exportable  the  law 
would  never  be  made  efficacious  (Report  in  Com.  on  Export  of  Machinery,  1826,  p.  4  ; 
Hansard  [New  Ser.],  xv,  901  ;  xvi,  291  ;  r3rd  Ser.],  Ivi,  670). 
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nugatory.^8  "jhe  effect  had  been  to  increase  the  cost  of  British  machinery  to 
purchasers,  to  estabhsh  a  machine-making  trade  in  Belgium  and  in  the 
United  States,  where  there  was  a  free  market.  The  price  of  foreign  machinery 
was  about  20  to  30  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  England,  and  strong  efforts 
could  be  made  to  recapture  foreign  markets  if  exportation  were  permitted.^' 
Goulburn,  bringing  in  the  budget  of  1843,  which  showed  '  the  first  and 
'  lest  deficit  of  Peel's  premiership,' '°  drew  attention  to  signs  of  improvement 
in  the  industrial  resources  of  the  country,  *  which,  after  the  dark  gloom  of 

*  the  last  year's  experience,  allowed  him  to  hope  for  better  things.'  '^  He 
quoted  extracts  from  London,  Liverpool  and  Manchester  trading  circulars 
on  the  state  of  the  cotton,  linen  and  woollen  trades  : '  Lancashire  keeps  the 
lead  ;  its  banking  was  never  in  a  sounder  state,  and  the  prices  of  most  goods 
yield  a  fair  profit.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  high  tariffs  of  France  and  the 
United  States,  the  linen  trade  is  somewhat  overcoming  its  depression.  The 
Germans  are  now  actually  taking  linen  yarn  from  England  instead  of  our 
importing  it  from  them.  .  .  .  The  accounts  from  the  Scotch  manufacturing 
districts  and  from  Nottingham  and  Derby  are  also  cheering,  and  Yorkshire 
shows  some  increased  activity.  In  Leeds  the  woollen  manufacturers  are 
now  working  full  time,  which  they  had  not  done  for  six  months  previously.'  '^ 
The  Manchester  mills  were  in  full  work,  and  there  had  been  a  slight  advance 
in  the  wages  of  factory  hands,  who,  benefiting  from  the  very  low  price  of 
food,  were  in  a  better  position  than  at  any  time  since  1836.  The  handloom 
weavers  were  fully  employed,  their  wages  having  advanced  20  per  cent.'^^  The 
Savings  Bank  returns  showed  also  a  larger  excess  of  deposits  over  withdrawals. 

As  the  session  of  1843  wore  on  to  its  close  the  dissatisfaction  of  Peel's 
own  supporters  became  evident  in  what  Palmerston  called  their  '  most 
agreeable  silence.'  '*  The  chief — almost  the  only  speakers — on  the  govern- 
ment side  of  the  House  were  Peel,  Graham  and  Gladstone.'^  Peel  complained 
that  the  debates  were  perfunctory,  and  that  no  new  arguments  were  pro- 
duced.'^ He  encouraged  his  protectionist  supporters  by  one  unqualified 
statement — that  the  landed  interest  was  entitled  to  protection  on  the  just 
ground  of  being  called  on  to  bear  special  burdens."     '  They  could  not  say 

*  that  the  Corn  Laws  should  be  irrevocably  final  and  unalterable  ;  but  her 
'  Majesty's  ministers  had  no  dirty  intention  in  their  minds  of  proposing  an 
'  abrogation  of  the  Corn  Laws.'  The  fear  of  losing  poHtical  support  should 
never  induce  him  to  sacrifice  his  opinions. 

A  gradual  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  country  began  in  1843, 
and  '  the  opening  of  the  year  1844  found  the  country  for  the  most  part  in  a 
'  thriving  and  tranquil  condition.' '«     The  government  had  gained  credit ; 

•*  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxi,  493-505. 

*'  The  Bill   was  passed  and  incorporated  into  the  Act  for  amending  the  Customs 
{ibid.  547). 

'"  Buxton,  Finance  and  Politics,  i,  56.  "  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixviii,  1412. 

'»  Ihid.  1412-13.  '»  Ibid.  1414.  '*  Ibid.  Ixv,  467. 

'*  Russell  said  they  no  longer  supported  the  Corn  Laws  on  principle,  but  with  the  air 
of  apologizing  for  their  continuance  for  two  or  three  years  longer  (ibid.  Ixix,  233). 

'•  Ibid.  284,  1510.  "  Ibid.  294. 

'*  Annual  Register,  1844,  Hist,  of  Europe,  1. 
l2 
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political  agitation  against  the  Corn  Laws  was  dying  down.  Ireland,  on  the 
eve  of  the  O'Connell  trial,  was  the  chief  cause  of  anxiety.  The  Queen's 
Speech  congratulated  Parliament  on  '  the  improved  condition  of  several 

*  important  branches  of  the  trade  and  manufacture  of  the  country,  and  on  the 

*  increased  demand  for  labour,  which  had  improved  the  condition  of  the 
'  working  classes.' '®  The  debates  on  the  Address  were  cheerful  in  tone. 
Brougham  found  himself  speaking  for  the  first  time  in  his  experience  on  an 
address  which  contained  nothing  but  congratulatory  language.^"  In  the 
Commons,^!  Cardwell,  in  seconding  the  Address,  gave  an  encouraging  account 
of  prevalent  conditions.     '  In  all  or  nearly  all  the  great  branches  of  British 

*  manufacture  symptoms  of  returning  health  presented  themselves.'  ^^  His 
speech  gave  details  of  the  recovery  of  the  cotton,  linen,  wool  and  iron 
trades,  of  increased  railway  activity  and  of  the  reopening  of  the  trade  with 
China.     He  concluded  by  a  panegyric  on  British  commerce,  *  visions  of 

*  peaceful  conquest  bounded  only  by  the  Hmits  of  the  habitable  globe.'  ^^ 
Lord  John  Russell  thought  the  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  country  was  due  to  the  last  two  harvests,  which  had  been  excellent.^ 

In  reply  to  Russell  urging  the  adoption  of  a  small  fixed  duty  on  corn  as 
a  prudent  step  towards  '  a  system  of  entire  freedom, '^^  Peel  said  that  there 
was  to  be  no  change  in  the  Corn  Laws  during  the  present  session.  '  The 
'  experience  of  the  present  Corn  Law  had  not  in  the  slightest  degree  shaken 

*  his  opinion  in  preferring  the  principle  of  a  graduated  scale  to  that  of  a  fixed 
'  duty.' 

Goul burn's  budget  statement  on  29  April  1844  was  a  very  cheerful 
one.*^  Receipts  had  exceeded  the  estimates  in  all  directions,  expenditure 
was  less  than  the  estimates  by  about  £650,000,  and  there  was  a  net  surplus 
of  £1,400,000.  The  increased  yield  of  the  duties  on  tea  and  sugar  and  on 
cotton  indicated  '  revived  power  of  consumption  on  the  part  of  the  labouring 
'  population  '  and  increased  manufacturing  activity.  Most  of  the  surplus 
was  to  be  apphed  to  increasing  the  Exchequer  balances,  but  £387,000  was 
to  be  spent  in  reducing  the  duties  on  glass,  vinegar,  currants,  coffee,  marine 
insurance  and  wool,  and  a  change  in  the  sugar  duties  was  promised.  He  was 
able  in  conclusion  to  congratulate  the  House  on  '  arresting  the  downward 
'  course  of  a  continually  increasing  deficiency.'  ^' 

With  the  exception  of  some  criticism  from  Hume  and  from  Baring,^^ 
the  budget  met  with  general  approval.  On  the  clause  which  proposed  the 
total  extinction  of  all  duty  upon  raw  wool,  Gladstone  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  wool  duties,  showing  that  the  export  of  British  manufactured  woollen 
goods  had  been  adversely  affected  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  duties  in 
1819.^*    There  need  be  no  fear  that  the  price  of  English  grown  wool  would 

'»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxii,  2-5. 

•«  Ihid.  21.  «*  Ihid.  91-103. 

"  1  Feb.  1843  (ibid.  49).  »«  Ihid.  Ixxiv,  361-85. 

•»  Ihid.  50.         "  Ihid.  67-9.  "^  Ihid.  386. 

»«  Ihid.  88-9.  "  Ihid.  386-9  ;  393-402. 

»»  For  an  earlier  debate,  17  July  1843,  see  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixx,  1224-7.     The  export' 

of  cloth  had  fallen  from  660,000  pieces  in  1838  to  161,676  in  1842. 
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suffer  by  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  foreign  wool,  '  as  the  two  articles  were 
*  not  in  competition  at  all,  but  were  of  mutual  service,  being  used  together 
*.  .  .  the  consumption  of  the  one  promoted  the  consumption  of  the  other.'^" 
Colonial  wool,  which  was  not  subject  to  the  Id.  per  lb.  duty,  had  been 
increasingly  imported.^' 

A  change  in  the  sugar  duties  was  announced  by  Goulburn  soon 
afterwards.  Sugar  was  to  be  admitted  from  all  countries  which  did  not 
use  slave  labour  at  a  duty  of  34s.  per  cwt.,  instead  of  635.  per  cwt.  British 
colonial  sugar,  which  was  to  pay  24s.  per  cwt.  as  before,  was  therefore  still 
protected,  but  the  differential  duty  had  been  reduced  to  10s.  per  cwt. 
Goulburn  hoped  that  this  reduction  in  the  duty  paid  by  foreign  free-labour 
sugar  would  open  up  a  trade  with  countries  east  of  the  Cape,  especially 
with  China,  and  '  effect  an  extension  of  supply  without  an  infraction  of 
'  principle.'  ^ 

Long  and  heated  debates  followed,  the  usual  conflict  between  free 
traders  and  protectionists  being  complicated  by  side  issues  on  the  slave  trade 
question  and  on  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  British  consumer  and  the 
West  Indian  producer.*^  The  arguments  may  be  briefly  summarized.^ 
The  object  of  the  government  as  expounded  by  Goulburn  ^^  was  to  reconcile 
various  '  very  confhcting  points,'  to  secure  to  the  people  of  this  country  an 
ample  supply  of  sugar,  now  become  '  little  short  of  a  necessary  of  life,'  to 
make  that  supply  consistent  with  a  continued  resistance  to  the  slave  trade, 
and  to  reconcile  both  with  the  interests  of  those  who  had  invested  their 
capital  in  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  country.  The  colonial  sugar 
industry  had  suffered  a  considerable  blow  by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
there  had  been  a  decline  in  the  production  of  sugar  from  the  West  Indies, 
which  formerly  suppHed  the  English  market  with  an  ample  supply,  of  which 
one-third  had  been  re-exported.  There  was  at  present  no  scarcity,  the 
importation  of  sugar  in  1842  having  increased  by  2,400  tons,  and  the  price 
being  moderate.  As  the  condition  of  the  people  improved,  however,  the 
demand  for  sugar  would  increase,  and  the  rise  of  2s.  per  cwt.  which  took 
place  in  1843  warned  him  to  look  ahead.  The  treaty  under  which 
Brazil  was  able  to  export  sugar  to  Great  Britain  on  the  footing  of  the 
most  favoured  nation,  would  expire  in  November,  and  the  change  in  the 
duties  now  proposed  was  therefore  possible.  He  thought  free-labour  sugar 
could  be  effectively  distinguished  from  slave-grown  sugar  by  a  certificate 
of  origin  from  the  port  of  shipment.  He  hoped  Java,  Manila  and  China 
would  furnish  the  sugar  required.  Lord  John  Kussell  criticized  this  attempt 
to  distinguish  between  free-labour  and  slave-grown  sugar.  It  purposed  to 
'  frame  a  tariff  on  grounds  of  morality,  to  erect  a  pulpit  in  every  custom 

»o  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxiv,  1285-90. 

»i  For  figures  see  ibid.  Ixx,  1224-47.  »«  Ibid.  Ixxix,  361-85. 

®^  For  debates  on  the  question  of  the  sugar  duties  in  the  previous  session  see  ibid.  Ixi, 
455;  Ixiii,  1159,  1172-1234. 

**  For  earlier  debates  on  this  question  see  22  June  1843  in  ibid.  Ixx,  213  et  seq. 
*»  Ibid.  Ixxv,  154-67.     See  also  an  earlier  speech  {ibid.  Ixx,  213-19). 
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*  house,  and  make  our  landing  waiters  enforce  anti-slavery  doctrines.'  '^  We 
were  willing  to  refine  this  slave-grown  sugar  and  send  it  afterwards  to  buy 
the  produce  of  Eussia  or  Germany  ;  '  to  refuse  to  consume  that  sugar  was 
'indeed  a  flimsy  veil  for  his  conscience  which  savoured  very  much  of  hypocrisy.' 
'  Verbally  it  was  a  proclamation  against  slavery,  in  practice  it  would  be  an 
'encouragement  for  the  increase  of  sugar  by  slave  labour.'  It  was  time  to 
admit  all  foreign  sugar  without  distinction  at  a  reduced  rate.  The  con- 
sumption of  sugar  in  Great  Britain  had  actually  fallen  from  between  19  and 
20  lb.  per  head  in  1831  to  between  16  and  17  lb.  per  head  in  1842  and  1843, 
and  this  fall  was  due  to  the  heavy  duties.*' 

Gladstone  retorted  that  Lord  John  Russell  and  Palmerston  had  formerly 
shown  no  disinchnation  to  preaching.  On  this  very  question  *^  they  had 
erected  pulpits  on  the  decks  of  war  cruisers,  and  converted  our  naval  captains 
into  preachers  of  anti-slavery  doctrines  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  old 
argument  that  the  slave  trade  was  encouraged  by  a  circuitous  commerce, 
and  that  by  taking  free-labour  sugar  a  void  was  created  which  was  filled  up 
by  slave-grown  sugar,  had  little  weight  with  him.  England  was  '  not 
'  responsible  for  that  which  was  done  by  other  nations.  They  gave  to  other 
'nations  a  good  example,  and  then  left  other  nations  to  adopt  that  course 
'  which  they  thought  best.'  **  Labouchere  thought  the  proposals  were  unsound 
in  principle.  They  were  '  incurring  great  evils  for  the  sake  of  benefits,  to 
'say  the  least  of  them,  visionary  and  unsubstantial.' ^°°  They  were 
denouncing  countries  which,  like  Brazil  and  Spanish  South  America,  con- 
sumed millions  of  our  manufactures  yearly,  and  raising  up  a  hostile  feehng 
against  this  country  which  might  lead  to  hostile  commercial  legislation. 
Foreign  nations  '  were  just  as  hkely  (or  more  so)  to  be  influenced  by  passion 
'  and  a  desire  to  retaliate  as  by  reason  and  sound  sense.'  ^  Further,  American 
certificates  of  origin  would  be  worthless  and  it  would  be  absurd  and  im- 
practicable to  rely  on  them.  This  view  was  supported  by  Cobden,  by  Hume 
and  by  Roebuck,  who  protested  against  EngHshmen  being  *  the  Quixotes  of 
the  earth.'  2 

Goulbum's  resolutions  were  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixty-nine,'  and  a 
little  later,  on  6  June,  the  Bill  passed  its  second  reading.*  A  critical  stage 
came  later,  when  an  amendment  proposed  by  Miles  was  carried  against  the 
government  by  a  majority  of  twenty.^  The  committee  adjourned  amid 
much  excitement,  and  the  resignation  of  the  government  was  canvassed. 
On  17  June  Peel  came  down  to  the  House  and  declared  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  government,  notwithstanding  the  vote  against  them,  to  persevere  in 
their   plan.^    The  vote  had  been   carried  by  a  combination  between  the 

•«  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxv,  167-82. 

•'  Gladstone  had  given  different  figures,  estimating  the  consumption  in  1841  at  24J  lb. 
per  head. 

»«  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxv,  183-99.  »»  Ibid.  193.  *«">  Ibid.  200-8. 

^  This  is  an  interesting  statement  in  an  age  which  regarded  self-interest  as  the  sole  and 
universal  motive  power  in  economics. 

«  Hansard  (3rd   Ser.),  Ixiii,  1162-7,  1172-5,  1208.  »  Ibid.  Ixxv,  219. 

♦  Ibid.  318.  »  Ibid.  907-20,  968.  •  Ibid.  Ixxv,  987-1012. 
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regular  Opposition  and  those  who  usually  supported  the  government.  He 
did  not  wish  for  servile  acquiescence  in  all  his  plans  or  indiscriminate  support, 
but  he  could  not  profess  any  repentance  or  declare  his  conversion  to  a 
different  principle.  He  was  prepared  to  abide  by  the  principles  he  professed. 
He  then  moved  an  amendment  to  restore  the  original  rate.  This  high- 
handed proceeding  was  strongly  resented.  Lord  John  Eussell  said  that 
Peel's  proposal  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  the  House  should  retract 
its  former  vote  and  '  exhibit  itself  to  the  country  as  a  most  degraded  and 
'  slavish  assembly.' '  If  Peel's  usual  supporters  now  voted  with  him  they 
would  be  giving  '  a  melancholy  proof  of  their  own  subserviency.'  The 
House  might  be  sure  that  if  they  gave  Peel  the  victory  now  *  their  inde- 
'  pendence  was  gone  once  and  for  ever.'  Labouchere  thought  Peel's  language 
'  such  as  Mr.  Pitt  had  never  used  even  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,'^  but 
the  bitterest  criticism  of  all  came  from  Disraeh,  now  in  open  revolt,  '  I 
'  congratulate  the  ministry,'  he  said, — '  of  course  I  congratulate  the  country, — 
*  that  instead  of  resigning  an  administration  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
'  only  moved  an  amendment.'  *  Twice  within  about  a  month  Peel  had  placed 
the  House  in  a  position  degrading  to  everybody  concerned,  and  the  minister 
who  boasted  he  had  never  joined  in  the  anti-slavery  cry  now  came  forward 
with  a  horror  of  slavery  extending  to  every  place  except  the  benches  behind 
him.  His  position  could  only  be  maintained  '  by  menacing  his  friends  and 
'  cringing  to  his  opponents.'  He  (Disraeli)  was  not  going  to  change  his  vote 
within  forty-eight  hours  at  the  menace  of  a  minister.  This  outburst,  which 
was  received  with  much  cheering,  showed  how  dangerous  Peel's  position  was, 
but  his  personal  ascendency  won  another  triumph  and  the  sugar  duties  were 
carried,  at  the  rates  originally  proposed,  on  17  June  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-two.^° 

The  Corn  Law  debates  of  the  session  showed  a  decided  waning  of 
interest.^i  Cobden,  speaking  on  12  March  1844,  made  a  general  attack 
on  the  conditions  of  agricultural  labour,  the  low  wages,  the  overcrowding, 
the  immorality  and  general  misery,  as  a  counterblast  to  the  recent  reve- 
lations of  hardships  in  the  '  much-mahgned  region  of  tall  chimneys  and 
smoke. '12 

There  was  an  interesting  debate  in  the  Lords  on  a  motion  by  Lord 
Monteagle,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Melbourne's  second  administra- 
tion, which  reviewed  the  state  of  the  import  duties  ^^  and  exposed  the 
anomahes  of  a  system  under  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  customs  revenue 
was  levied  on  thirteen  articles,  the  small  part  remaining  being  levied  on  a 
vast  number  of  articles,  making  taxation  both  unprofitable  and  irksome,  and 

^  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxv,  1012-17.  »  Ibid.  1024-7.  »  Hid.  1027-30. 

1"  Ibid.  1082.  The  third  reading  debates  in  the  Lords  were  of  no  special  interest 
{ibid.  Ixxv,  1138-56,  1212-14  ;    Ixxvi,  21-68,  164-201,  282-7). 

**  There  had  been  several  good  harvests  in  succession. 

^*  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxiii,  862-95.  Most  of  Cobden's  statements  referred  to  con- 
ditions in  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset  and  Devon,   Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland. 

"  Ibid.  Ixxv,  679-775.  A  similar  debate  in  the  Commons  roused  little  interest,  and 
the  House  was  counted  out  {ibid.  Ixxiii,  1270-9,  1304). 
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encouraging  smuggling,  which  was  still  extensively  carried  on.^*  The  present 
very  oppressive  tariff  held  Great  Britain  up  to  the  indignation  and  scorn 
of  Europe,  and  the  Americans  declared  that  England  taxed  imports  from 
America  at  an  average  rate  of  355  per  cent,  on  their  value.^^ 

The  improved  credit  of  the  country  and  the  abundance  of  capital  enabled 
the  government  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  part  of  the  National  Debt. 
On  8  March  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  announced  that  the  interest  on 
3|  per  cent.  Consols,  amounting  to  £250,000,000,  on  which  there  was  no 
guarantee,  was  to  be  gradually  reduced  to  3  per  cent.,i^  the  holder  receiving  a 
guarantee  that  for  twenty  years  from  1854  there  was  to  be  no  further  reduc- 
tion of  interest.    He  thought  the  operation  would  '  give  an  irrefragable 

*  proof  of  the  extent  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  furnish  to  other  nations 
'  an  example  of  the  benefits  which  result  from  a  strict  adherence  to  national 

*  faith  and  the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit.'^'  The  proposal  met  with 
general  approval.  Baring,  the  ex-Chancellor,  specially  commending  Goulbum 
for  postponing  the  fall  reduction  and  preferring  the  public  interests  to  his 
own  interests  as  Chancellor.^^ 

At  the  same  time  the  question  of  the  Bank  Charter  was  raised  and 
Peel  introduced  a  Bank  Charter  Act  which  became  the  basis  of  the  currency 
system  that  existed  up  to  August  1914.  Its  merits  and  demerits 
have  been  canvassed  with  some  violence,  but  there  is  no  dispute  about  its 
importance.  It  was  primarily  a  currency  measure  which  left  the  ordinary 
trade  of  the  banks  quite  unfettered,  and  the  power  of  preventing  commercial 
crises  was  never  attributed  to  it  by  its  author.^^  Speaking  on  6  May  1844, 
Peel  stated  that  under  the  Act  of  1833  the  government  had  power  to  notify 
the  Bank  of  England  before  August  1844  of  its  intention  to  revise  its  charter, 
and  that  he  now  proposed  to  exercise  that  power .2°  He  intended  to  adhere 
to  a  metallic  standard  with  gold  as  that  standard.  According  to  Adam  Smith 
and  Ricardo,  the  true  principle  that  should  govern  the  issue  of  bank  notes 
was  freedom  and  competition  among  banks,  checked  by  a  provision  for 
immediate  convertibility  into  coin,  but  Peel  contended  that  this  check  was 
'  not  an  adequate  security  against  excessive  issue.'  The  paper  currency 
ought  to  bear  a  definite  relation  to  coin,  and  when  gold  began  to  leave  the 
country  paper  issues  should  be  contracted.  Otherwise  the  disparity  between 
gold  and  paper  would  shake  confidence  in  the  paper.  At  present  the  amount 
of  gold  kept  in  reserve  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  banks,  but  he  pro- 
duced evidence  21  to  show  that  the  country  banks  had  failed  to  control  their 
issues  according  to  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  They  had  actually 
increased  their  issues  just  when  a  rise  of  prices  and  a  drain  of  gold  were 
beginning.    In  a  later  speech  he  quoted  the  words  of  a  banker  to  the  effect 

'*  Almost  half  the  total  importation  of  silk  from  France — 1,730,000  lb.  annually— was 
smuggled. 

^*  He  quoted  the  duties  on  fourteen  articles,  which  included  salt  beef,  bacon,  butter 
and  tobacco  {ibid.  Ixxv,  720). 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxiii,  729-48.  "  Ibid.  742.  "  Ibid.  748-9. 

^*  Afl  Sir  John  Lubbock  put  it,  it  was  a  Bank-note  Act  rather  than  a  Bank  Act. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxiv,  720-54,  "  See  ibid.  737. 
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that  they  '  issued  notes  with  no  more  regard  to  the  exchanges  than  to  the 
•snow  upon  the  mountains/^z  and  showed  that  in  1825,1832,1835-6  and  1838-9 
the  country  banks  had  refused  to  contract  their  issue,  though  the  bullion  in 
the  Bank  of  England  had  been  much  diminished.  In  1840  twenty- four 
country  banks  had  failed,  seventeen  of  which  paid  no  dividend,  and  in  1841 
there  were  twenty-six  failures,  thirteen  of  which  paid  no  dividend.'^'  These 
frequent  failures  and  the  loss  and  suffering  entailed  upon  creditors  called  for 
legislative  interference.^*  In  the  United  States  the  result  of  allowing  banks 
to  make  unlimited  issues  of  notes  had  been  *  suspension  of  cash  payments 
and  complete  insolvency.' 

He  then  made  proposals  which  followed  the  general  principles  he  had  laid 
down  '  as  far  as  was  immediately  practicable  and  expedient ' : 

(1)  That  the  Issue  and  Banking  Departments  of  the  Bank  of 
England  should  be  entirely  separate  with  a  separate  system  of  accounts. 

(2)  That  the  issue  of  bank  notes  should  hereafter  take  place  on  two 
fomidations,  and  on  two  foundations  only  :  first,  a  definite  amount 
(£14,000,000)  of  pubUc  securities  ;  secondly,  exclusively  upon  bullion. 

(3)  That  there  should  be  a  weekly  pubhcation  of  the  accounts  of 
both  Banking  and  Issue  Departments. 

He  proposed  to  deal  with  the  country  banks  on  the  principle  that  competition 
in  the  issue  of  bank  notes  should  be  limited,  but  that  there  should  be  un- 
limited and  unrestricted  competition  in  ordinary  banking  business.  There- 
fore the  Bill  included  the  following  regulations  : 

(1)  No  new  bank  of  issue  to  be  constituted. 

(2)  Existing  banks  of  issue  to  continue  to  issue  bank  notes  on 
condition  they  did  not  exceed  the  amount  of  their  average  issue  during 
a  stated  period.^^ 

(3)  Joint-stock  banks  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  suing  and  being 
sued,  and  were  to  be  given  the  power  of  accepting  bills  for  any  amount 
and  for  any  period. 

(4)  All  banks  were  to  publish  periodically  the  names  of  all  partners 
and  directors. 

As  an  emergency  provision  it  was  laid  down  that  the  Bank  of  England  should 
have  power  to  extend  its  issue  of  notes  beyond  the  £14,000,000  based  on 
securities,  on  the  authority  of  an  order  in  council.^^  Details  of  the  financial 
relations  between  the  government  and  the  Bank  foUowed,^^  the  upshot  of 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxiv,  1340. 

"  It  was  argued  later  by  Buller  and  Hume  that  most  of  these  banks  failed  through 
over-speculation  rather  than  by  over-issue  of  notes  {ibid.  Ixxiv,  1406-7  ;  Ixxv,  833-6). 

"  Ihid.  Ixxiv,  1345. 

*'  He  suggested  two  or  three  years.  This  was  afterwards  modified  in  Committee, 
and  a  period  of  twelve  weeks  decided  upon,  the  maximum  issue  allowed  being  taken  on  a 
month's,  not  a  week's,  issue  of  notes  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  Ixxv,  1312-18  ;  Ixxvi,  65-72, 
118-19). 

**  Stat.  7  and  8  Vict.,  cap.  32.  Peel  later  explained  that  the  chief  emergency  he 
contemplated  was  the  diminution  of  the  note  issue  of  the  country  banks  through  failures 
or  by  arrangement  with  the  Bank  of  England.  He  estimated  their  present  circulation  at 
about  £8,000,000  {Hansard  r3rd  Ser.],  Ixxiv,  1332). 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxiv,  748-9. 
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which  was  that  the  government  paid  the  Bank  £250,000  a  year  for  managing 
the  National  Debt,  while  the  Bank  paid  £180,000  for  its  privileges. 

Peel  closed  a  masterly  speech  by  hoping  that  he  would  obtain  the  assent 
of  the  House  to  proposals  which  were  the  complement  of  the  steps  taken  by 
him  in  1819  to  restore  the  gold  standard,  and  which  would,  he  hoped. '  inspire 

*  just  confidence  in  the  medium  of  exchange  and  put  a  cheek  on  improvident 

*  speculations.'  ^s 

These  proposals  met  with  general  approval  in  the  House.  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  whose  speech  is  typical  of  many  other  speeches,  went  into  the  whole 
question  at  very  great  length,  supporting  Peel's  argument  with  further  facts 
and  figures.2^  He  maintained  that  Peel's  proposals  would  prevent  the  drain 
of  bullion  from  the  country  in  any  future  crisis  by  enabling  the  Bank  of 
England  to  make  an  early  contraction  of  the  currency.  This  would  lead  to 
a  fall  of  prices,  which,  reacting  on  the  exchanges,  would  check  the  drain.^" 
Both  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  country  banks  had  hitherto  acted  without 
rule  or  principle  in  their  issue  of  notes,  the  only  safe  principle  being  that 
bullion  should  be  deposited  equivalent  to  every  fresh  issue  of  paper. 

The  chief  objections  to  the  measure  were  brought  out  by  Hawes,  then 
member  for  Lambeth,  afterwards  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  in  a 
speech  in  the  second  reading  debate.^^  He  denied  that  there  was  any  need 
to  limit  competition  in  the  issue  of  paper  currency  further  than  it  was  already 
limited  by  the  provision  as  to  convertibility.  The  Bullion  Committee  of 
1810  and  1811  had  been  wrong  when  it  reported  that  the  then  prevalent 
high  prices  of  gold  and  of  commodities  generally  were  due  to  an  over  issue  of 
paper.  Those  high  prices  were  due  to  the  war,  '  which  at  once  stopped  the 
'  export  of  foods  to  the  Continent  and  compelled  the  transmission  of  gold 

*  thither.'  ^^  The  fact  was  that  gold  was  then  scarce  because  England  could 
not  export  as  usual  commodities  to  pay  for  her  imports.  Freedom  of  ex- 
portation would  have  restored  the  exchanges  and  brought  in  gold.  After 
giving  a  series  of  elaborate  tables  to  prove  that  prices  rose  and  fell  without 
reference  to  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  he  touched  lightly  on  what 
has  since  proved  (with  later  developments  of  credit  and  of  the  cheque  system) 
to  be  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  fact  that  the  Bill  left  untouched 
forms  of  credit  which,  hke  bills  of  exchange,  were  a  more  unsafe  substitute 
for  metalhc  currency  than  bank  notes  which  had  a  reserve  of  bullion  behind 
them.^' 

Newdegate,  the  Tory  member  for  Warwickshire,  opposing  the  Bill,  made 
contributions  to  the  debate  ^  which  won  a  graceful  compliment  from  Peel.'* 
He  anticipated  a  general  fall  of  prices  due  at  j&rst  to  the  statutory  limitation  of 
the  currency  and  the  increased  production  of  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  ultimately 

**  Hansard  {3rd  Ser.),  Ixxiv,  753.     On  20  May  he  gave  some  further  explanations  on 
points  of  detail  (ibid.  1330-47). 

2»  Ibid.  1347-85.     Wood  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1846. 

»»  C/.  speeches  by  Clay  and  WortJev  (ibid.  1385-9,  1389-91) 

"  Ibid.  Ixxv,  777-807. 

«  Ibid.  782.  **  Ibid.  Ixxiv,  1400  ;  Ixxv,  824-33. 

"  Ibid.  787-91.  »«  Ibid.  Ixxiv,  1407-10. 
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to  the  diminished  production  of  gold.  He  thought  that  the  demand  for  a 
larger  circulating  medium  would  prove  too  strong  for  legislation  and  lead  to 
a  dangerous  system  of  '  dealing  in  small  bills  and  acceptances  drawn  upon 
'  private  individuals  to  be  backed  by  others  equally  unknown.'  Peel's  pro- 
posals, by  raising  the  value  of  money  as  compared  with  land,  would  create  an 
aristocracy  of  wealth  which  would  be  given  an  undue  influence  in  government. 
In  a  later  speech  he  pointed  out  that  hitherto,  when  a  drain  of  gold  had  pro- 
duced uneasiness  at  home  and  a  constant  demand  for  gold  by  customers  of 
the  banks,  the  Bank  of  England  had  been  able  to  allay  the  panic  by  issuing 
notes  .'^ 

The  flaw  in  Newdegate's  main  argument  was  detected  by  Peel  and 
Hume.  The  latter  showed  that  Newdegate  '  proceeded  on  the  fallacy  that 
'  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  was  limited,'  ^'  and  Peel  contended  that 
the  amount  of  gold  on  which  the  paper  currency  was  based  was  only  limited 
by  the  demands  of  trade.^^  He  doubted  very  much  whether  bills  of  exchange 
supplied  a  deficiency  of  circulation,  but  thought  it  quite  safe  to  leave  without 
interference  '  those  other  forms  of  paper  credit  which  are  a  proper  super- 
'  structure  on  the  basis  of  a  metaUic  currency  and  a  paper  circulation  equivalent 
'  in  value  to  gold.'  ^^ 

Events,  however,  showed  that  Newdegate  was  right  in  his  main  con- 
tention. Population  and  production  increased  for  many  years  more  rapidly 
than  the  supply  of  gold  and  the  continued  downward  tendency  of  prices  was 
only  checked  by  the  discovery  of  new  gold  mines  in  Australia,  South  Africa 
and  America,  aided  by  the  spread  of  the  cheque  system,  which  provided  a 
substitute  for  currency  in  business  and  household  transactions.  The  Bill 
passed  its  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  ISS.''"  In  the  following  year 
the  principle  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  was  applied  to  Scotch  and  Irish 
banks. *i 

The  reopening  of  the  China  trade,  the  revival  of  the  American  trade, 
combined  with  the  second  good  harvest  in  succession,  brought  about  a  revival 
of  prosperity  which  was  stimulated  by  Peel's  fiscal  reforms.'*^  The  Queen's 
Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1845  was  once  more  congratulatory. 
'  Increased  activity  pervades  almost  every  branch  of  manufacture,  and 
'  among  all  classes  of  my  people  there  is  prevalent  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
'  cheerful  obedience  to  the  law.'*^  Peel's  government  enjoyed  the  benefit,  if 
not  entitled  to  the  entire  credit,  of  the  prevailing  prosperity.**  Even  the 
hint  in  the  Queen's  Speech  that  the  income  tax  might  be  retained  for  a  further 
period  in  order  to  reduce  other  taxation — a  hint  which  Lord  Lansdowne 
described  as  '  a  species  of  advertising  for  advice  '  *^ — was  taken  calmly 
enough. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxv,  1319-24.  ^s  ji,i^_  ij^^iv,  1407-10. 

»'  Ibid.  833-6.  »»  Ibid.  Ixxv,  856-68. 

*"  Ibid.  872.  The  later  stages  of  the  Bill  and  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Lords 
produced  little  new  argument  (ibid.  Ixxvi,  315-19,  389,  532,  704-36,  775). 

*i  See  Peel's  speech  introducing  the  measure  25  April  [ibid.  Ixxix,  1323-46). 

«  /6id.  Ixxviii,  528-44.  **  Annual  Begister,  IM5. 

"  Ibid.  Ixxvii,  1-5.         '  «*  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxvii,  38. 
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The  budget  containing  the  tariff  reform  scheme  which  distinguished  the 
session  of  1845  was  introduced  by  Peel  as  early  as  possible — in  itself  a  minor 
reform — and  his  speech,  described  as  a  lucid  and  masterly  exposition  of  finan- 
cial policy,  surprised  the  House  *  owing  to  the  bold  and  comprehensive 

*  character  of  the  schemes  which  were  disclosed.'  **  He  began  by  inquiring  if 
the  House  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  continue  the  income  tax  for  a  further 
hmited  period,  to  enable  Parliament  to  repeal  other  taxes  pressing  on 
industry  and  commercial  enterprise.*'  At  the  present  rate  of  expenditure, 
if  the  income  tax  were  abandoned,  there  would  be  a  small  deficit  next  year, 
but  further  expenditure  was  necessary.  The  increased  number  of  colonies 
to  be  defended  forbade  any  diminution  of  the  army  estimates,  which  remained 
at  £6,500,000.  An  increase  of  about  £1,000,000  in  the  naval  estimates  was 
required  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  an  extended  colonial  empire  and 
growing  commerce,  for  the  new  naval  stations  which  had  been  established 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the  China  seas,  and  '  to  maintain 

*  a  respectable  steam  navy  suitable  to  a  peace  establishment. '^^  On  these 
grounds  he  proposed  to  continue  the  income  tax,  estimating  for  a  revenue  of 
£53,100,000  and  an  expenditure  of  £49,690,000,  leaving  a  net  surplus  of 
£8,409,000.*^  This  surplus  he  proposed  to  devote  to  the  relief  of  taxation 
on  a  considerable  scale,  '  which  would  be  the  foundation  of  great  future 
'  commercial  prosperity  and  add  to  the  comfort  even  of  those  w  ho  contributed 

*  to  income  tax.'  Dealing  first  with  the  sugar  duties,  he  introduced  a 
distinction  between  the  coarser  and  finer  kinds  of  sugar  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sugar  refining  industry  in  Great  Britain.  The  duty  on  brown  or  unrefined 
sugar  from  the  British  plantations  was  reduced  from  25s.  3d.  to  14s.  per  cwt., 
certain  districts  of  British  India,  which  would  pay  18s.  Sd.  per  cwt.  to  main- 
tain the  relative  proportion  of  duty  already  existing,  being  excepted.  The 
duty  on  foreign  free-labour  sugar  was  reduced  to  23s.  4c?.,  while  slave-grown 
brown  sugar  was  to  pay  66s.  per  cwt.  As  to  white  or  refined  sugars,  British 
plantation  sugar  was  to  pay  16s.  4.d.  instead  of  25s.  Sd.,  Indian  sugar  21s.  dd., 
free-labour  foreign  sugar  28s.,  and  slave-grown  white  sugar  104s.  per  cwt., 
thus  increasing  the  relative  protection  of  white  sugar.  These  changes,  which 
would  mean  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  about  £1,300,000,  would  reduce  tho  price 
of  sugar  to  the  British  consumer  by  about  l-|(i.  per  lb. 

The  tariff  of  1842  had  left  only  a  few  exports  subject  to  taxation.  Peel 
now  proposed  to  free  all  exports,  not  excluding  coal.  He  hoped  the  consumer 
would  reap  the  full  benefit  of  the  remission  of  the  coal  duty,  and  that  the 
House  would  bear  no  more  of  combinations  of  coal-owners  to  restrict  supplies 
and  enhance  prices.  He  next  proposed  to  strike  out  of  the  tariff — at  a  cost 
of  £320,000 — 430  of  the  813  articles,  the  raw  materials  of  manufactures  on 
which  duty  was  now  levied.     The  most  important  of  these  were  silk,  flax 

*•  Annual  Register,  1845,  Hist,  of  Europe,  22. 
*'  14  Feb.  1845.     Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxvii,  456-97. 

**  Goulburn's  modest  ambition  expressed  in  a  later  speech  {Md.  Ixxviii,  333-9)  was 
to  put  the  navy  upon  '  at  least  an  equal  footing  as  to  equipment  with  other  nations.' 
*•  The  figures  are  given  as  in  Hansard.     The  surplus  would  seem  to  be  £3,410,000. 
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and  hemp  fibres,  all  yarns  except  worsted  yams,  furniture  woods,  animal 
and  vegetable  oils,  all  ores  and  minerals  except  copper  ore,  iron  and  zinc  in 
the  first  stage  of  manufacture,  dyestuifs  and  all  dyes,  except  very  noxious 
drugs.  The  only  change  in  the  timber  duties  was  the  exemption  from  duty 
of  staves,  which  were  to  be  imported  free  for  the  benefit  of  the  coopers.^" 
He  proposed  the  entire  abolition  of  the  duty  on  cotton  wool,  which  would 
mean  a  loss  of  £680,000  a  year.  He  hoped  the  result  would  be  as  encouraging 
as  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  wool  in  the  previous  year ;  the  cotton  trade, 
though  flourishing,  was  exposed  to  the  formidable  competition  of  the  United 
States.  Eemissions  in  excise  duties  included  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on 
auctions,^^  and  the  tax  on  glass,  which  amounted  to  200  or  300  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  article.  He  hoped  that  this  would  enable  English  manu- 
facturers, owing  to  their  command  of  alkali  and  coal,  to  compete  successfully 
with  manufacturers  in  France,  Belgium  and  Bohemia  who  paid  no  tax,  and 
ultimately  to  supply  the  whole  world  with  glass. ^^  The  remission  of  this 
tax,  which  would  benefit  health  even  more  than  the  abolition  of  the 
window  tax,  would  cost  £642,000  yearly.  The  total  loss  from  these  changes, 
£3,338,000,  would  nearly  absorb  the  estimated  surplus  of  £3,409,000.  He 
did  not  deny  that  his  scheme  was  a  bold  experiment,  but  he  hoped  it  would 
be  justified  by  its  success,  and  that  at  the  end  of  three  years — the 
period  for  which  the  income  tax  was  to  be  imposed — the  revenue  would  have 
recovered  to  such  an  extent  that  they  might  dispense  with  the  income  tax 
altogether,  if  they  thought  proper.^  The  reduced  cost  of  many  articles  would 
be  some  compensation  for  the  burden  of  the  income  tax.  He  thought  his 
plan  would  conduce  to  '  the  extension  of  industry  and  the  encouragement 
'  of  enterprise  '  and  benefit  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  speech  was 
loudly  cheered. 

The  chief  opposition  came  from  members  who  resented  a  permanent 
income  tax  in  a  time  of  profound  peace.^*  Baring  and  Buller  ridiculed 
the  description  of  the  budget  as  *  the  poor  man's  budget.'  Buller,  a 
Liberal  member,  who  had  been  the  pupil  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  could  not 
conceive  what  the  poor  man  had  to  gain  by  the  budget,  unless  perhaps 
it  was  on  such  articles  as  algandilla  or  divi-divi,  which  nobody  could  tell 
him  about.^^  '  The  right  hon.  baronet  would  not  give  the  poor  man  corn, 
'  he  would  not  give  him  butter,  but  he  would  give  him  alum  to  adulterate 
'  his  bread  and  lard  to  adulterate  his  butter.'  The  proposed  change  in 
the  sugar  duties  was  debated  at  great  length.     The  arguments  for  and 

*"  The  increase  of  the  Baltic  trade  showed  that  the  titaber  duties  did  not  require 
alteration. 

*^  The  tax  was  difficult  to  collect  and  etisily  evaded  by  a  private  sale  on  the  day 
following  an  auction. 

*^  Peel  became  almost  enthusiastic  over  the  glass  balance  spring  of  a  chronometer 
which  he  exhibited  to  the  House,  and  over  a  scheme  for  conveying  water  in  glass  pipes 
(Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  Ixxvii,  490). 

**  He  thought  five  years  would  give  the  revenue  a  better  chance  to  recover,  but 
proposed  three  years  in  order  that  Parliament  should  have  control  of  the  tax.  See  speech 
by  Goulburn  to  the  same  effect  (ibid.  Ixxvii,  573-83).  «*  Ibid.  542-58. 

'*  10  March,  ibid.  Ixxviii,  528-44.     For  Baring's  speech  see  ibid.  326-33. 
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against  the  increased  protection  given  to  the  sugar-producing  colonies 
may  be  briefly  dealt  with.  Milner-Gibson,  who  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  on  24  February  moved  that  the  duties  on 
colonial  and  foreign  sugar  should  be  equalized.^®  He  contended  that  the 
differential  duty  amounted  to  a  tax  of  £2,300,000  a  year  upon  the  British 
consumer,  paid  not  to  the  Exchequer  but  to  the  sugar  planters,  who  had 
brought  about  their  own  state  of  depression  by  living  away  from  their 
estates,  by  their  lack  of  skill  and  energy  and  by  their  neglect  of  scientific 
cultivation  and  machinery.  The  supply  of  labour  in  India  and  the  East 
Indies  was  adequate — in  fact,  in  Mauritius  there  were  crowds  of  Indian 
hill  coolies  wandering  about  unemployed — and  some  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  Barbadoes  and  Antigua  were  overflowing  with  labour.  Sugar 
which  cost  9s,  lO^d.  a  cwt.  to  produce  in  the  time  of  slavery  could  be 
produced  now  even  in  the  West  Indies  for  a  sum  between  6s.  did.  and 
lOs.  2d.,  yet  the  planters  were  given  a  differential  duty  of  10s.  per  cwt., 
which  was  more  than  the  whole  cost  of  the  sugar.  The  supply  of  sugar  from 
the  West  Indies  was  stationary  and  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  supply  the 
increased  population  of  Great  Britain.^'  Our  exports  to  the  West  Indies  had 
not  increased  for  the  last  twenty  years.  Finally,  the  differential  duty  could 
not  be  defended  on  the  score  of  consistency,  as  Peel  was  about  to  admit 
slave  grown  cotton  on  the  same  terms  as  East  Indian  cotton.  On  this  last 
point  Cobden,  Bright  and  Macaulay  made  strong  speeches  denouncing  the 
'  utter  hypocrisy  '  of  the  government.^^ 

Peel  in  the  course  of  his  reply  ^^  said,  '  We  stand.  Sir,  as  a  nation  in  a 
very  peculiar  situation  with  respect  to  the  slave  trade.  We  have  re- 
solved as  a  nation  to  suppress  the  trade  in  slaves.  We  have  made  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  abohtion  of  slavery  and  the  extinction  of  the  slave 
trade.'  It  was  impossible  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
which  did  not  depend  on  the  slave  trade,  but  the  admission  of  sugar  from 
Brazil  would  at  once  revive  the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
which  we  were  actmg  as  the  poHce  of  the  whole  world  in  endeavouring 
to  suppress.^** 

Gladstone  defended  the  government  proposals  on  the  ground  that  the 
faith  of  Parhament  was  pledged  to  the  colonies,  whose  difficulties  were  of 
Parhamentary  creation,  and  sprang  from  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
'  extreme  dearness  '  of  sugar  production  in  the  West  Indies  was  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  labour  and  of  resident  proprietors."  The  labour  difficulty  was 
the  chief  argument  of  those  who  defended  the  planters. ^^ 

The  Com  Law  debates  of   1845   showed   that  the  government  were 

»•  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.).  Ixxvii,  1043-69.  He  was  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
1846-8. 

"  The  price  in  1844  was  21*.  g^er  cwt.  on  the  Continent  and  34a.  in  England. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxvii,  i065-9,  1127-36,  1140-8,  1288-1306.  See  also  Lord 
Clarendon  (ibid.  Ixxix,  460-94).  *»  Ibid.  Ixxvii,  1326-40. 

*°  Stanley  said  cotton  was  on  a  different  footing  from  sugar.  It  was  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  staple  manufacture  of  the  country  (ibid.  Ixxix,  477-81). 

«»  Ibid.  Ixxvii,  1118-25. 

•«  E.g.  James,  in  ibid.  1069-72,  and  Sir  George  Clerk  {ibid.  1078). 
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moving  slowly  and  cautiously,  but  perceptibly,  towards  free  trade  in  corn. 
In  opposition  to  Villiers's  annual  motion  for  total  repeal,  Peel  and  Graham 
both  deUvered  speeches  which,  as  Lord  Howick  pointed  out,  would  have 
been  unanswerable  in  favour  of  a  motion  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
protection.^  Lord  John  Russell  saw  the  fall  of  protection  '  signified  not 
'  only  by  the  ability  of  the  attacks  made  upon  it,  but  also  by  the  manner  in 
'  which  it  is  defended.'  ®*  Russell  himself  took  a  step  towards  the  free- 
trade  wing  of  his  party.  He  still  advocated  his  fixed  duty  on  corn,  but 
it  had  now  become  a  duty  of  4s.  or  6s.  instead  of  the  8s.  duty  proposed 
in  1841.^^  He  declared  that  protection  was  '  the  bane  of  agriculture,'  and 
later  in  the  session  announced  his  intention  of  voting  with  Vilhers  for  total 
repeal.  ^^ 

The  leaders  of  the  great  historic  parties  were  thus  uncomfortably 
conscious  of  shifting  their  ground,  and  Disraeli  said  openly  that  their  speeches 
showed  that  '  protection  was  not  a  principle  but  an  expedient.'^' .... 
'  For  my  part,  if  we  are  to  have  free  trade,  I,  who  honour  genius,  prefer 
that  such  measures  should  be  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Stockport 
(Cobden)  rather  than  b}''  one  who  by  skilful  Parliamentary  manoeuvres  has 
tampered  with  the  generous  confidence  of  a  great  people  and  of  a  great  party.' 

Cobden  took  a  more  or  less  new  line  in  asserting  that  protection  was 
responsible  for  the  distress  of  the  farmers. ^^  Half  the  farmers  in  the  south 
of  England  were  in  a  state  of  insolvency,  the  great  evil  under  which  they 
laboured  being  the  want  of  capital  to  apply  to  their  land.  At  present, 
instead  of  applying  £10  per  acre  as  he  ought  to  do,  the  average  farmer  did 
not  apply  £5  per  acre.  This  was  due  to  lack  of  security  of  tenure  and  of 
compensation  for  improvements,  which  prevented  the  application  of  capital 
and  kept  the  land  in  a  bad  state  of  cultivation.  Protective  duties  on  articles 
like  clover  seed,  beans,  oats,  hops  and  cheese  damaged  instead  of  benefiting 
the  farmer.  He  produced  these  things  for  use,  not  sale,  and  free  importation 
would  be  the  greatest  benefit.  First-rate  farmers  were  ardent  free  traders. 
Labourers  were  being  chased  from  village  to  village  and  exported  to  the 
Antipodes  because  the  land  was  being  under-cultivated.  He  concluded 
with  the  well-known  appeal  to  the  county  members,  '  the  aristocracy  of 
England,'  which  began,  '  Your  fathers  led  our  fathers.  You  may  lead  us 
'  if  you  will  go  the  right  way.' 

The  necessity  for  free  importation  if  England  was  to  feed  her  increasing 
population  was  insisted  on  by  Villiers.^^  He  found  an  unexpected  supporter  in 
Graham,  who  argued,  with  a  wealth  of  detailed  evidence,  that  crime  and  pau- 
perism diminished  when  food  was  cheap.  He  thought  that  if  they  persisted  in 
refusing  to  admit  foreign  corn  there  would  be  '  some  frightful  convulsion.'  "° 

«3  10  June,  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxxi  :  Villiers,  285-313  ;  Peel,  368-78  ;  Graham, 
329-41  ;    Howick,  378-9. 

«*  Ibid.  363-8.  *'  Ibid.  Ixxviii,  1022-8. 

•s  26  May,  ibid.  Ixxx,  880.  ««  13  March,  ibid.  784-810. 

««  10  June,  ibid.  Ixxxi,  366.  «»  Ibid,  ixxxi,  297,  810. 

'"  Ibid.  Ixxvii.  984-1003.  In  a  later  speech  he  tried  to  minimize  the  effect  of  these 
damaging  admissions  (ibid,  ixxx,  896-921). 
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The  county  members  defended  protection  as  stoutly  as  ever  with  the 
arguments  they  had  so  often  produced  before,'^  complaining  that  agriculture 
made  no  profits  and  that  the  land  was  unjustly  burdened.  Newdegate 
calculated  that  the  special  burdens  on  land  amounted  to  £12,000,000.'2 

Lord  John  Eussell's  sohtary  position  was  emphasized  when  he  moved  a 
long  string  of  resolutions  proposing  remedies  for  the  state  of  the  labouring 
classes,  which  included  a  revision  of  the  law  of  parochial  settlement, 
systematic  colonization  and  a  larger  Parhamentary  grant  for  education,'^ 
These  resolutions,  though  interesting,  were  unpractical.  The  House  was 
apathetic,  and  Peel  expressed  the  general  view  when  he  said  that  the 
resolutions  would  not  be  of  the  least  practical  benefit.'*  In  speeches  on 
17  March,  28  May  and  10  June  '*  Peel  stated  once  more  that  he  believed  '  the 
'  system  of  prohibition  and  extreme  protection  to  be  wrong.'  Past  experience 
had  confirmed  his  impression  of  the  benefits  of  the  free-trade  principle,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution,  as  total  repeal  would  be 
injurious  to  every  interest,  especially  to  the  colonial  interest  and  to  Ireland. 

Before  Parliament  met  again  Peel  had  resigned  ofiice,  tendering  his 
resignation  to  the  Queen  on  5  December  1845.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  fall  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  ministers  of  modem  times,  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  and  reputation,  was  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in 
England  and  Ireland,  combmed  with  a  poor  harvest.     As  Wellington  bluntly 

put  it, '  it  was  those  rotten  potatoes  that  did  it  all — they  put  Peel  in  a  d d 

'  fright.'  '^  Peel,  anticipating  a  scarcity  of  food  in  England  and  a  famine  in 
Ireland,  proposed  to  his  cabinet  in  November  an  immediate  suspension  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  that  Parliament  should  be  called  together  to  consider 
the  whole  question.  Failing  to  carry  his  cabinet  with  him,  Peel  resigned. 
Lord  John  Eussell,  who  had  declared  for  total  repeal  in  his  Edinburgh  letter, 
tried  to  form  an  administration,  Peel  assuring  him  of  his  support,  but  failed." 
The  Queen  on  20  December  asked  Peel  to  remain  in  ofiice,  and  he  undertook 
to  do  so,  his  colleagues,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Stanley,  feeling  it  '  their 
'  duty  to  assist  him  in  the  arduous  task  he  had  undertaken.'  '^  Parliament 
met  on  19  January  1846,  and  the  Queen's  Speech  announced  that  in  addition 
to  the  precautions  already  taken  to  prevent  famine  in  Ireland  the  co-operation 
of  Parliament  was  relied  on  '  in  devising  such  other  means  for  effecting  the 
'  same  benevolent  purpose  as  may  require  the  sanction  of  the  legislature.* 
Parhament  was  also  asked  to  consider  the  advisabihty  of  making  '  further 

"  See  speeches  by  Miles  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  Ixxviii,  963-83),  Stafford  O'Brien  {ibid. 
841-52),  Wodehouse  {ibid.  863-7),  Newdegate  {ibid.  1003-7),  Ld.  Worsley  {ibid.  1020-2), 
Sir  John  Tyrell. 

'*  Graham  said  the  burdens  on  land  had  diminished  proportionably  with  the  increase 
of  population,  falling  from  16s.  5d.  per  head  in  1813  to  Ss.  3d.  in  1845  {ibid.  984-1003). 

"  Ibid.  Ixxx,  868-94.  '*  Ibid.  989-98. 

"  Ibid.  Ixxviii,  1031-8  ;  Ixxx,  989-98  ;  Ixxxi,  368-78. 

'•  Buxton,  Finance  and  Politics,  i,  79. 

"  '  He  handed  back  with  courtesy  the  poisoned  chalice  to  Sir  Robert '  (Disraeli, 
Life  of  Beniinck,  34). 

"  Peel,  22  Jan.  1846,  in  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxxiii,  90.  The  detailed  history  of  the 
crisis  is  fully  set  out  in  Peel's  speech,  and  in  that  of  Lord  John  Russell  {ibid.  67-95,  96-110). 
Gladstone  replaced  Stanley ;  see  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  i,  210,  211. 
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*  reductions  in  the  existing  duties  upon  many  articles,  the  produce  or  manu- 
'  facture  of  other  countries.'  '* 

Peel  therefore  faced  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  head  of  a  free-trade 
government.  In  the  stormy  session  that  followed  he  had  to  meet  the  bitter 
hostility  of  the  Tory  party,  whose  devotion  had  raised  him  to  power.  Disraeli 
championed  their  cause  in  some  of  the  most  brilliant  speeches  of  his  whole 
career,^  while  other  opponents,  with  parliamentary  intolerance  of  a  change 
of  mind,  triumphantly  quoted  and  requoted  protectionist  arguments  from 
his  former  speeches.  It  was  part  of  the  irony  of  the  whole  situation  that 
Peel  found  impassioned  defenders  in  John  Bright  and  Richard  Cobden, 
whose  speeches  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  House.^^ 

This  difficult  situation  found  Peel  at  his  best.  He  felt  his  position  keenly, 
but  his  speeches  were  as  powerful  as  ever,  and  more  animated  than  usual. 
While  contending  that  the  principles  of  his  government  were  not  inconsistent 
with  true  and  enlarged  Conservative  policy,  he  said  he  would  never  hold 
office  shackled  by  engagements  to  any  party.  '  I  do  not  wish  to  be  the 
Minister  of  England,  but  while  I  have  the  high  honour  of  holding  that  office 
I  am  determined  to  hold  it  by  no  servile  tenure  ;  I  will  only  hold  that  office 
on  the  condition  of  being  unshackled  by  any  other  obligations  than  those 
of  consulting  the  public  interests  and  of  providing  for  the  public  safety.'  ^^ 

On  27  January  Peel  introduced  his  scheme  of  commercial  reform  to  a 
deeply  attentive  House.^'    He  founded  it '  on  the  assumption  that  protective 

*  duties,  abstractedly  and  on  principle,  were  open  to  objection,'  and  must  be 
defended  on  some  special  ground  of  public  policy  or  of  justice.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  last  three  years  had  shown  him  that  reduced  protection  meant 
'  increased  productiveness  in  the  revenue,  an  increased  demand  for  labour, 
'  increased  commerce,  increased  comfort,  contentment  and  peace  in  the 
'  country.'  He  asked  all  protected  interests — manufacturing  and  commercial 
as  well  as  agricultural — to  make  the  sacrifice,  if  it  were  one,  of  their  protec- 
tion to  the  common  good.  After  announcing  that  the  duties  on  timber  and 
tallow,  the  only  raw  materials  of  manufactures  still  taxed,  were  to  be  re- 
duced, he  called  on  the  linen,  cotton  and  woollen  manufacturers  '  to  set  the 
'  example  to  others  by  relaxing  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  the  protection  they 
'  enjoyed.'  ^*  A  small  duty  of  10  per  cent,  would  remain  on  made-up  woollen 
and  cotton  goods,  and  the  duty  on  made-up  linen  goods  would  be  reduced 
one-half.  The  '  variable  and  capricious  duty  '  on  silk  was  to  be  reduced  to 
15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  duty  on  '  paper-hangings  '  or  wall-paper  was 
reduced  from  Is.  to  2d.  the  square  yard.  With  a  few  minor  exceptions 
which  he  did  not  specify,  the  maximum  duty  on  all  other  foreign  manufac- 
tured articles  was  reduced  to  10  per  cent.,  the  tariff  of  1842  having  imposed 
a  general  duty  of  20  per  cent.     The  duty  on  candles  and  on  soap  was  specially 

'9  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxxiii,  5.  ««  E.g.  ibid.  111-23,  1318-47. 

"  E.g.  ibid.  1123  ;  Ixxxiv,  275,  447.  558. 
"^  22  Jan.,  in  ibid.  Ixxxiii,  95. 
S3  Ibid.  238-84. 

^*  He  stated  on  the  authority  of  Adam  Smith  that  it  was  the  manufacturing  interest 
that  set  the  example  of  requiring  protection  {ibid.  246). 
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reduced.    The  duty  on  a  great  many  articles  which  stood  in  the  tariff  was 
to  be  remitted  altogether.^^ 

The  heavy  duty  on  foreign  brandy — 22s.  lOd.  a  gallon — which  smuggling 
had  made  delusive,  was  to  be  reduced  to  15s.  per  gallon.^*  The  sugar  duties, 
though  dealt  with  on  a  new  basis  the  year  before,  were  again  altered.  Peel 
having  found  that  the  protection  given  to  British  colonial  sugar  was  too  large  to 
allow  as  much  foreign  free-labour  sugar  to  be  brought  in  as  he  had  anticipated. 
It  was  clear  that  British  colonial  sugar  could  bear  increased  competition  with 
foreign  free-labour  sugar,  and  the  differential  duty  would  be  reduced  by 
3s.  6d.  per  cwt.  The  principle  of  1845  with  regard  to  slave-grown  sugar 
was  maintained. 

Peel  then  announced  a  reduction  of  duty  on  certain  articles  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  such  as  seeds  and  feeding  stuffs,  which  would,  he  contended, 
be  an  advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage  to  agriculture,  as  it  would  pro- 
mote the  fattening  of  cattle  and  provide  valuable  manure.  Enormous 
sums  were  being  paid  by  farmers  for  linseed  cake  and  rape  cake,  the  price 
of  the  former  having  risen  from  £9  per  ton  in  1843  to  £12  per  ton  in  1845. 
The  maximum  duty  on  seeds  was  to  be  5s.  per  cwt.  The  duty  on  maize 
and  buckwheat  and  the  flour  of  maize  and  buckwheat  w^as  '  hereafter 
*  and  immediately  to  be  merely  nominal.'  He  proposed  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  on  butter,  cheese,  hops  and  cured  fish,^'  and  an  immediate 
repeal  of  all  duties  on  meat,  potatoes  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  *  I  believe,' 
he  said,  *  that  in  this  respect  the  agriculturists  need  not  fear  any  competition, 
'  nor  do  I  think  they  can  reasonably  complain  of  such  a  proposition.'  Ail  live 
animals,  including  horses,  were  to  be  admitted  duty  free,  and  he  hoped  the 
free  importation  of  lean  cattle  would  further  stimulate  the  grazing  industry. 

Peel  then  came  to  the  subject  on  which  he  anticipated  the  greatest 
difference  of  opinion — the  duties  on  com.  He  knew  that  neither  side  would 
approve  of  his  proposals,  but  his  desire  was  to  suggest  that  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  just,  and  calculated  to  terminate  that  conflict  the  continuance 
of  which  he  thought  all  must  regret.  He  did  not  propose  immediate  repeal. 
A  temporary  but  reduced  protection  was  to  be  continued  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  on  1  February  1849, 
foreign  corn  should  be  imported  duty  free.^  He  hoped  the  reduced  protec- 
tion would  make  provision  for  '  the  deficiency  which  had  arisen  in  respect  to 
'  the  food  of  millions.'  All  grain,  flour  and  meal  from  British  colonies  were 
to  be  admitted  duty  free  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  also  maize 
from  the  United  States.  During  the  three  years  for  which  protection 
remained  foreign  wheat  was  to  be  admitted  on  a  low  sliding  scale.^     He 

*^  E.g.  the  duty  on  boots  was  reduced  from  28s.  to  14«.  per  dozen  pairs  {Hansard 
[3rd  Ser.],  Ixxxiii,  251). 

'•  Peel  stated  that  the  consumption  of  French  brandy  was  '  not  so  great,  or  not 
greater  than  it  was  at  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century.' 

*'  On  butter  from  £1  to  lOs.  per  cwt.,  on  cheese  from  IO5.  to  5a.  per  cwt.,  on  hops 
from  £4  10«.  to  £2  5s.  the  ton,  on  cured  fish  to  U.  per  cwt.  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  Ixxxiii, 
268). 

"  A  nominal  duty  of  1«.  per  quarter  was  to  remain  on  wheat,  barley,  oats,  buck- 
wheat and  maize.  '»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxxiii,  263. 
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proposed  that  certain  general  reforms  should  accompany  '  this  great  present 
'  reduction  and  ultimate  extinction  of  protection,'  reforms  which  would,  he 
thought,  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  landed  interest.^ 

Peel  concluded  by  a  general  review  of  the  state  of  the  country  and  its 
future  prospects.  He  hoped  that  free  trade  would  '  constitute  a  new  bond 
'  of  peace,  and  that  it  would  control  the  passions  of  those  European  govern 
'  ments  who  still  indulge  themselves  in  the  visions  of  war.'  Peace,  however, 
would  mean  much  more  formidable  competition  with  foreign  countries  wth 
respect  to  manufactures,  and  abundance  and  cheapness  of  food  would  help 
to  maintain  England's  commercial  pre-eminence.  Further  it  had  been 
proved  '  that  abundance  and  cheapness  lead  to  diminished  crime  and  in- 
'  creased  morality.'  The  times  had  changed,  and  these  years  of  comparative 
abundance  had  changed  the  feelings  of  the  people.  '  That  which  was  not 
'  scarcity  in  the  hard  winter  of  1842  would  be  scarcity  now.'  ^^ 

The  debate  on  Peel's  proposals  occupied  twelve  nights,  forty-eight 
members  speaking  in  favour  of  free  trade  and  fifty-five  for  protection.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  speeches  have  little  bearing  on  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  changes  on  British  industry  and  commerce,  deahng  as  they 
do  largely  with  party  questions,  accusations  of  inconsistency  and  per- 
sonal attacks  upon  Peel,  and,  vivid  and  interesting  as  they  are,  must  be 
ignored  .^2 

The  protectionists,  in  addition  to  the  arguments  they  had  been 
advancing  for  the  last  twenty  years,  found  strong  ground  for  inquiring 
whether  the  potato  famine  and  the  anticipated  scarcity  of  corn  in  England 
were  serious  enough  to  call  for  the  total  abandonment  of  the  Corn  Law  system 
under  which  the  country  had  prospered.^^  Lord  John  Manners  said  that 
Peel  had  given  up  protection  in  a  moment  of  panic.^^  He  protested  against 
a  proposal  which  was  the  '  expedient  of  a  terrified  cabinet  hurried  through 
'  a  mystified  Parliament  into  a  premature  law.' 

Disraeli  said  that  even  Peel's  mouldy  potatoes  had  failed  him.^^  The 
cabinet  was  '  an  alarmist  cabinet,  .  .  .  fright  was  stamped  upon  their 
'  every  forehead.'  ^^  Lord  George  Bentinck  declared  that  '  the  potato 
'  murrain  was  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  it  had  been  represented  '  ;  ^'  the 
wheat  crop  was  more  than  an  average  one  and  Scotland  was  '  so  completely 
'  choked  with  grain  that  granary  room  was  not  to  be  found.' 

It  certainly  appears  that  Peel,  already  more  than  half-converted  to 
free-trade  principles,  had  seized  on  the  potato  famine  in  Ireland  as  an 

*"  These  proposed  reforms  included  the  union  of  parishes  into  districts  for  highway 
purposes,  an  alteration  of  the  law  of  settlement,  a  system  of  loans  to  landowners  for  agri 
cultural  improvements,  better  provision  for  medical  relief  and  a  larger  grant  for  educationr 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxxiii,  283. 

•*  Bentinck  said  he  had  swindled  his  opponents,  deceived  his  friends,  and  betrayed 
his  constituents  {ibid.  Ixxxiv,  349).  For  examples  of  embittered  eloquence  see  speeches 
by  Miles,  Stafford  O'Brien,  Inglis,  Gaskell,  and  Lord  Worsley  (ibid.  Ixxxiii,  642-57,  617, 
699-710,  821-8). 

*^  See  speech  by  Miles,  9  Feb.,  in  ibid.  Ixxxiii,  549-59. 

»«  Ibid.  1089-96.  »»  Ibid.  117.  »«  Ibid.  1335. 

"  Ibid,  ixxxiv,  303-49.     See  also  ibid.  Ixxxvi,  226,  230,  238. 
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opportunity  for  proclaiming  his  change  of  front,**  but  the  theory  advanced 
by  some  that  he  had  done  so  from  interested  motives  is  untenable.  He 
fell  in  a  moment  from  a  supremacy  equal  to  that  of  the  younger  Pitt  and 
became  the  discredited  leader  of  a  remnant  of  the  great  party  he  had  wrecked, 
holding  office  for  a  few  months  on  sufferance  by  the  votes  of  his  opponents. 

The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  ultimately  proved  to  be  serious  enough 
to  warrant  Peel's  description  of  it  as  a  great  calamity,  the  limits  of  which 
it  was  difficult  to  define.  '  We  saw,'  he  said,  '  in  the  distance  the  gaunt 
'  form  of  famine,  and  of  disease  following  in  the  train  of  famine.'  Half 
the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  had  been  destroyed.  There  was  a  danger 
that  the  potatoes  required  for  seed — about  one-eighth  of  the  crop — 
would  be  consumed,  which  Peel  met  by  offering  com  in  exchange  for 
potatoes.'*  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  exact  a  duty  of  17s.  a  quarter 
on  this  corn  introduced  to  save  the  people  of  Ireland  from  starvation.^'"' 
Crawford,  speaking  from  personal  knowledge,  supported  Peel's  statements 
as  to  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  situation  in  Ireland.^  The  Irish  Secretary 
said  that  the  distress  had  not  yet  reached  its  height,  and  unless  aid  were 
promptly  administered  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  peace.  The 
government  had  ordered  a  supply  of  Indian  corn  and  other  provisions  to  be 
stored  in  Ireland  and  sold  at  cost  price  later  on.^ 

On  the  broad  question  whether  free  trade  was  likely  to  be  a  successful 
policy  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  power  and  security  Peel  showed 
that  his  conversion  had  been  complete.  It  was  his  firm  belief  that  the 
example  of  England  would  be  followed  by  other  countries.'  Speaking  on 
16  February  he  said  that  England  had  to  choose  her  motto,  '  Advance  ' 
or  '  Eecede.'  Other  countries  were  watching  her  example.*  There  was 
no  reason  for  expecting  that  they  would  be  met  everywhere  with  a  hostile 
tariff.  Sardinia  and  Naples  had  both  adopted  Hberal  systems.  Prussia 
was  shaken  and  considerable  parties  both  in  France  and  America  were 
seeking  to  procure  a  more  liberal  tariff.  Even  if  that  party  was  not 
successful,  he  urged  the  House  not  to  punish  itself  by  seeking  to  be  revenged 
on  others.  '  What  was  it  they  had  to  dread  ?  .  .  .  Iron  and  coal, 
the  sinews  of  manufacture,  give  us  advantages  over  every  rival  in  the  great 
competition  of  industry.  Our  capital  far  exceeds  that  which  they  can 
command.  In  ingenuity,  in  skill  and  energy  we  are  inferior  to  none.  .  .  . 
And  is  this  the  country  to  shrink  from  competition  ?  Is  this  the  country 
to  adopt  a  retrograde  poUcy  ?  Is  this  the  country  which  can  only  flourish 
in  the  sickly,  artificial  atmosphere  of  protection  ?  ' 

The  same  note  that  England  had  nothing  to  lose  by  free  competition, 

•'  On  27  Jan.  he  said  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  House  if  he  were  to  say  that  he 
attached  exclusive  importance  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop. . 

•*  See  the  reports  quoted  by  Peel  on  22  Jan.  and  16  Feb.  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  Izxxiii. 
79-86,  1003-43). 

"0  Ibid.  1009. 

*  Ibid.  162.  For  details  of  the  distress  see  speeches  by  Sidney  Herbert,  Graham  and 
Sir  George  Clerk  {ibid.  Ixxxiii,  621-4,  1421  ;  Ixxxv,  160-86),  and  O'Connell  {ibid.  Ixxxiii, 
1050)  ;    Smith  O'Brien  {ibid.  Ixxxv,  980-4). 

»  Ibid.  Ixxxvi,  244  et  seq.  ^  Ibid.  Ixxxiii,  276-8.  *  Ibid.  1041-2. 
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which  was  the  watchword  of  the  Manchester  school,  was  struck  by  others.* 
Lord  John  Russell  believed  that  Peel  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
principle  in  commercial  legislation, — '  neither  to  foster  one  trade  nor  the 
'other,  neither  to  attempt  to  promote  agriculture  or  manufactures,  but  to 
'  leave  them  to  flourish  or  to  fade  according  to  the  energies  and  the  skill 
'  of  the  people  of  this  country.'  Lord  Morpeth,  member  for  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorks,  said  that  his  constituency,  which  was  the  home  of  the 
largest  woollen  trade  and  the  largest  steel  trade  in  the  Empire  and  the 
largest  linen  manufacture  in  England,  was  fully  prepared  for  a  removal  of 
protection.^    All  they  wished  for  was  a  fair  field  and  no  favour. 

The  other  point  of  view  is  summed  up  in  DisraeU's  phrase :  '  Could 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Peel)  fight  hostile  tariffs  with  free  imports  ?  ' 
His  opinion  was  that  America,  Prussia  and  France  would  resist  free  trade. 
He  required  more  detailed  accounts  of  the  '  shaking  of  Prussia  '  to  which 
Peel  had  referred,  and  until  he  received  it  he  remained  sceptical.' 

The  band  of  convinced  protectionists  argued  with  much  heat  and  energy 
that  free  trade  would  be  the  rum  of  agriculture,  that  land  would  be  thrown 
out  of  cultivation  by  the  competition  of  corn  grown  in  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  that  the  tenant  farmer  would  be  ruined  and  the  labourer 
thrown  out  of  employment.^  All  this  was  denied  by  the  free  traders,  who 
said  that  not  a  single  acre  would  be  thro\\Ti  out  of  cultivation  even  if  3,000,000 
quarters  annually  w^ere  imported.  Sir  George  Clerk  said  it  was  absurd  to 
expect  large  supplies  from  America  and  Russia,  and  estimated  Russia's 
utmost  export  at  670,000  quarters.^  Another  protectionist  argument  wa.^ 
that  free  trade  would  transfer  political  power  from  the  agricultural  to  the 
manufacturing  class.  Disraeli  thought  a  preponderance  should  be  given  to 
the  agricultural  interest,  lest  England  should  '  fall  under  the  thraldom  of 

*  capital,  under  the  thraldom  of  those  who,  while  they  boast  of   their 

*  intelligence,  are  more  proud  of  their  wealth.'  i" 

Peel's  proposal  to  continue  a  modified  protection  for  three  years  met 
with  a  good  deal  of  opposition.  Lord  John  Russell  thought  the  present 
moment  specially  favourable  for  the  change."  The  failure  of  the  crops  abroad 
kept  the  price  of  corn  high.  If  there  was  any  danger  to  the  Enghsh  farmer 
it  could  only  be  increased  by  the  lapse  of  time,  when  preparations  should 
have  been  made  on  the  Continent  and  in  America  with  the  view  of  sending 
large  suppUes  to  the  English  market.  Peel's  proposal  was  like  giving  the 
farmer  a  great-coat  on  condition  he  was  to  take  it  off  when  Christmas  arrived. 
Li  the  final  debate  Villiers  and  Cobden  made  eloquent  speeches  welcoming 
the  coming  triumph  of  the  cause  for  which  they  had  fought.^^  Cobden  con- 
tended that  free  trade  could  not  possibly  diminish  the  value  of  land  since 

*  there  was  a  taste  for  land  inherent  in  human  kind,  and  especially  it  was  the 

»  Z/ansard  (3rd  Ser.),lxxxiii,  601-12.         •  Ibid.  803-14.  ^  Ihid.  1326-31. 

*  See  the  arguments  of  Miles,  O'Brien,  Lord  Woraley,  Gaskell,  Inglis,  Lord  George 
Bentinck. 

»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxxiii,  1420-39.  "  Ihid.  1347. 

"  Ihid.  606.  «  Villiers,  ihid.  188-216. 
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*  desire  of  Englishmen  to  possess  it.'  ^'  He  concluded  his  speech  with  the 
well-known  words,  '  We  have  set  an  example  to  the  world  in  all  ages  ;  we 
have  given  them  the  representative  system  .  .  .  the  example  of  a  free  press,  of 
civil  and  rehgious  liberty,  and  of  every  institution  that  belongs  to  freedom 
and  civilization  ;  we  are  now  about  to  offer  a  still  greater  example — the 
example  of  making  industry  free,  of  giving  the  whole  world  every  advantage 
in  every  clime  and  latitude  and  production,  relying  ourselves  on  the  freedom 
of  our  industry  ...  so  giving  to  mankind  the  means  of  securing  the  fullest 
abundance  of  every  earthly  good.'  After  a  fiery  speech  from  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck,  the  House  divided  at  twenty  minutes  to  three  in  the  morning  of  27-28 
February  1846,  Peel's  proposals  being  carried  by  a  majority  of  ninety -seven.^* 

The  later  debates  on  Villiers's  motion  for  immediate  repeal  ^^  and  an 
amendment  by  W.  0.  Stanley  supported  by  Miles,'^  were  in  the  nature  of  an 
anti-climax.  Lord  George  Bentinck  won  distinction  by  some  able  speeches 
from  the  protectionist  standpoint, i'  and  Disraeli  continued  his  damaging 
attacks. ^^  The  Bill  passed  its  third  reading  in  the  Commons  on  16  May  by 
a  majority  of  ninety-eight. ^^ 

The  budget,  introduced  by  Goulburn  on  29  May,  gave  a  striking  account 
of  the  reduction  of  debt  since  the  beginning  of  Peel's  administration.^"  Ex- 
chequer balances  had  been  increased  by  nearly  £5,000,000,  the  capital  of  the 
debt  reduced  by  £7,000,000,  the  average  '  deficiency  bills '  ^  reduced  by 
£4,000,000,  the  annual  debt  charge  reduced  by  £1,500,000  and  to  be  further 
reduced  by  £2,000,000  after  1854.  During  the  same  period  the  customs 
duties  on  727  articles  had  been  reduced  and  on  503  had  been  repealed.^^  The 
results  of  the  administration  up  to  the  present  were  to  be  seen  in  the  increased 
savings  bank  deposits,  the  increased  consumption  of  excisable  articles,  the 
decrease  of  crime,  progress  of  education,  extension  of  church  building  and 
improved  taste  in  the  matter  of  amusements.^^  This  optimistic  statement 
drew  forth  some  criticism,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  thought 
to  have  made  a  '  prosperity  speech  '  suitable  to  a  ministry  which  was  fond 
of  indulging  in  Utopian  speculations. ^^ 

It  soon  appeared  that  this  eulogy  of  the  government  was  to  serve  as  its 
obituary.  The  protectionists,  who  were  burning  to  be  revenged  upon  Peel 
for  his  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  found  their  opportunity  in  the  Bill  for  the 
suppression  of  crime  in  Ireland.  DisraeH  and  Bentinck  made  terrific  attacks 
upon  Peel's  conduct  and  motives  throughout  his  career.^^    '  The  vulture 

i»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxxiv,  275-92.  i*  Ibid.  349.         "  Ibid.  422-31,  450-6. 

i«  Ibid.  717,  734-6,  760,  762,  766,  788-91. 

»»  8  May,  in  ibid.  Ixxxvi,  122-30,  288-97  ;  15  May  (ibid.  709-21). 

"  E.g.  15  May  (ibid.  652-77). 

^»  Ibid.  721.  For  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which,  though  interesting, 
produced  few  new  points,  see  ibid.  Ixxxvi,  1084-1100.  Stanley  showed  that  free  trade 
would  destroy  the  basis  of  the  colonial  system  (ibid.  1128-76). 

*o  Ibid.  1429-52. 

*'  A  name  given  to  the  advances  made  by  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  Government 
to  balance  each  quarter's  accounts. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxxvi,  1442-5. 

**  '  Peel  found  the  tariff  with  over  a  thousand  articles  subject  to  duty,  and  left  it 
with  but  half  the  number'  (Sydney  Buxton,  Finance  and  Politics,  i,  65). 

**  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxxvi,  1470.  "  Ibid.  Ixxxvii,  177-84,  617-37. 
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rules,'  said  Disraeli,  *  where  once  the  eagle  reigned.  ...  It  is  Nemesis  that 
'  inspires  this  debate,  and  dictates  this  division,  and  seals  with  the  stigma  of 
'  parliamentary  reprobation  the  catastrophe  of  a  sinister  career.'  ^8  What 
Welhngton  described  as  a  '  blackguard  combination '  was  formed,^'  and  on 
26  June  the  government  was  beaten  by  a  majority  of  seventy-three .^^  On 
the  very  same  evening  the  Corn  Law  Bill  passed  its  third  reading  in  the 
House  of  Lords.2^  Three  days  later  (29  June)  Peel  resigned.  The  speech  in 
which  he  took  his  leave  of  office  is  well  known  and  has  often  been  reprinted.^" 
His  review  of  commercial  policy  contained  an  interesting  tribute  to  Cobden 
in  connexion  with  the  Corn  Laws.  He  had  advocated  the  cause  of  free  trade 
'  from  pure  and  disinterested  motives,  and  with  untiring  energy  made  appeals 

*  to  reason  and  enforced  those  appeals  by  an  eloquence  the  more  to  be  admired 
'  because  it  was  unaffected  and  unadorned.'  *^  Peel  knew  that  censure  would 
be  meted  out  to  him  by  many  honourable  men  who  regretted  the  severance  of 
party  ties  or  who  adhered  to  the  principles  of  protection  from  disinterested 
motives  ;  he  would  leave  a  name  execrated  by  every  monopolist.  '  But  it  may 
'  be  that  I  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes  remembered  with  expressions  of  good 

*  will  in  the  abodes  of  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  labour  and  to  earn  their  daily 
'  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  when  they  shall  recruit  their  exhausted 
'  strength  with  abundant  and  untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer 
'  leavened  with  a  sense  of  injustice.'  ^^  Peel  sat  down  amid  loud  cheering. 
Hume  expressed  the  general  feeling  of  the  House  when  he  said  that  '  he  was 
'  sure  his  retirement  was  a  source  of  regret  and  a  matter  of  sympathy  with 

*  millions.  No  one  ever  left  power  carrying  Avith  him  so  much  of  the  sympathy 
'  of  the  people.'  ^^ 

Lord  John  Eussell's  administration,  which  followed,  was  destructive 
rather  than  constructive,  and  its  importance  lies  in  the  measures  which  swept 
away  the  remains  of  the  colonial  system — the  alteration  of  he  sugar  duties,  the 
Act  giving  commercial  freedom  to  the  colonies  and  the  repeal  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws.  On  20  July  1846,  after  recapitulating  the  arguments  for  the 
alteration  of  the  sugar  duties,  Eussell  proposed  '  a  complete  withdrawal  of  the 
'  present  prohibitory  duty  and  a  very  slight  change  afterwards  from  year  to 
'  year  until  the  duties  were  entirely  equahzed.'  ^  The  duty  on  foreign  slave- 
grown  muscovado  sugar  was  to  be  reduced  immediately  from  635.  to  21s., 
and  on  foreign  free-labour  sugar  from  23s.  Ad.  to  21s.  In  the  following  year 
the  duty  on  both  was  to  be  reduced  to  20s.,  falhng  by  Is.  6d.  every  year 
until  on  5  July  1851  it  had  reached  145.^5  He  drew  attention  to  the  rehef 
this  alteration  would  give  to  the  great  body  of  the  public,  which  consumed 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxxvii,  537.  *'  Bernard  Holland,  Fall  of  Protection,  275. 

^*  Hansard  {3rd  Ser.),  ixxxvii,  1027.  See  Disraeli's  graphic  description  of  the  scene 
n  the  House  {Lord  George  Bentinck,  299). 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxxvii,  961.  *»  Ibid.  1041-54. 

*i  This  tribute  to  Cobden  was  a  source  of  much  vexation  to  many  of  Peel's  supporters 
(Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  i,  216).  Gladstone  said  Cobden  had  incessantly  imputed 
■  bad  and  vile  motives  to  honourable  men.' 

32  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxxvii,  1055.  ^3  /j,^^.  1058.  s*  Ibid.  1304-25. 

*5  The  duty  on  clayed  sugar,  refined  sugar  and  molasses  was  to  fall  according  to 
schedules  annexed  to  the  Bill. 
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sugar  to  the  value  of  about  £12,000,000  yearly,  the  increased  cost  of  which, 
according  to  McCulloch's  calculations,  had  amounted  to  about  £3,250,000 
a  year  in  1840,  1841  and  1842. 

Owing  to  labour  difficulties  the  sugar  producing  colonies  could  *  equitably 

*  demand  delay  in  the  equalization  of  the  sugar  duties.'  A  colonial  preference 
would  therefore  remain  for  some  years,  and  the  Order  in  Council  forbidding 
negroes  to  immigrate  from  Sierra  Leone  was  to  remain  relaxed,  contracts  for 
one  year  being  allowed.  A  Bill  founded  on  these  proposals  was  introduced 
on  22  July,*^  and  passed  after  debates  on  the  usual  hnes. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  session  full  commercial  freedom  was  granted  to 
the  colonies,  protection  for  British  manufactures  in  colonial  markets  being 
logically  indefensible  once  the  Com  Laws  had  been  swept  away.^'  All 
preference  in  favour  of  British  goods  was  abolished  and  the  colonies  were 
left  free  to  arrange  their  own  tariff  systems.  This  measure,  though  of  first-rate 
importance,  attracted  little  attention  from  a  House  exhausted  by  the  long 
struggle  over  the  Corn  Laws.  From  this  and  later  debates,'^  however,  it  is 
clear  that  the  government  hoped  that  the  colonies  would  use  their  commercial 
freedom  to  become  free-trade  states  of  a  free-trade  Empire.  As  Roebuck 
expressed  it,  '  the  principle  he  wished  to  establish  was  a  free  trade  between 

*  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  a  reciprocal  free  trade  in  reality,  not 
'  in  name.'  ^^  But  the  colonies  took  a  different  view.  The  coincidence  that 
most  of  them  obtained  responsible  government  about  the  time  that  Great 
Britain  adopted  free  trade  enabled  them  to  pursue  an  independent  commer- 
cial policy.  There  was  no  longer  any  central  power  with  the  authority  to 
frame  a  commercial  tariff ;  practical  if  not  legal  restrictions  prevented  the 
Imperial  Parliament  from  applying  its  free-trade  ideals  to  the  self-governing 
colonies,^^''  though  India  and  the  other  dependent  states  were  compelled  to 
maintain  a  policy  of  free  imports  in  the  interests  of  the  British  manufacturer. 

One  after  another  the  self-governing  colonies  set  up  protective  systems 
of  their  own,  since  revenue  considerations,  even  apart  from  economic  theories, 
forbade  them  to  follow  the  example  of  Great  Britain.  To  begin  with,  moderate 
tariffs  were  the  rule,  and  a  tribute  to  the  influence  of  the  mother  country, 
though  the  tendency  towards  higher  tariffs  was  noticeable  by  the  end  of  the 
period.  As  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  the  champion  of  the  '  great  and  remote 
'  interests  which  were  not  represented  and  not  in  general  rightly  understood 
'  in  the  House,'  had  shown,  free  trade  converted  the  colonies  in  a  commercial 
sense  into  as  many  independent  states.*"  The  system  he  advocated,  '  the 
system  of  free  trade  within  the  Empire  and  moderate  protection  from  without 

"a  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxxvii,  1362.  »'  Ibid.  Ixxxviii,  078,  738. 

'*  Ibid.  See  also  Grey,  Colonial  Policy  of  Lord  John  Russell's  Administration  ;  Russeirs 
speech,  8  Feb.  1850,  in  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cviii,  549. 

»»  Hansard    (3rd  Ser.),   cv,   937.     See   also  Lord  John   Russell  in   ibid,   cviii,  541 
Sir  William  Molesworth  (ihid.  cvi,  941). 

»»*  The  Colonial  Office  contemplated  using  the  Imperial  right  of  veto  to  disallow 
laws  contrary  to  free  trade,  but  the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  Canadian  finance  minister 
to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  threat  to  disallow  the  Canadian  protective  tariff  in  1839  dis- 
couraged all  further  attempts  of  the  kind. 

*o  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxxiii,  839-55. 
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which  would  resolve  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  her  colonies  and  possessions 
into  a  commercial  union  such  as  might  defy  all  rivalry  and  defeat  all  com- 
binations,' that  system  was  impossible  for  the  future.  He  predicted  that 
the  question  '  of  what  use  are  our  colonies  ?  *  would  next  arise,*^  and  Eussell's 
government  had  to  meet  that  question  many  times  in  the  years  that  followed. 
The  separatist  tendency  was  strengthened  by  the  Act  of  1850,*2  which  gave 
the  colonial  legislatures  power  to  levy  import  duties  on  British  goods,  so  that 
from  the  commercial  point  of  view  the  Imperial  tie  was  non-existent.  The 
Act  of  1850  actually  prevented  the  colonies  from  giving  any  preference  to 
British  goods  by  forbidding  colonial  legislatures  to  impose  any  differential 
duties.*'  By  the  end  of  the  period  therefore  a  commercial  system  had  been 
set  up  which  was  the  exact  negation  of  the  ideal  of  '  free  trade  within  the 
•'  Empire  and  protection  from  without,'  for  which  Disraeli  and  Douglas  had 
argued. 

In  the  general  election  of  1847  the  Peehtes  lost  half  their  seats  and  only 
mustered  about  sixty  members,  Russell's  government,  however,  was  really 
maintained  by  their  support,  for  if  they  had  voted  with  the  protectionists, 
which  they  never  did  until  after  Peel's  death,  the  government  would  have 
been  left  in  a  minority.**  The  possibihty  of  a  protectionist  reaction 
dominated  pohtics  for  many  years,  until  the  fact  that  the  nation  as  a  whole 
had  been  converted  to  free  trade  became  indisputable  after  the  general 
election  of  1852.  This  conversion,  for  which  the  Cobdenite  arguments  had 
prepared  the  country,  was  probably  due  to  the  period  of  prosperity  which 
followed,  and  which  was  generally  regarded  as  the  result  of  free  trade.*^ 
The  ruling  member  of  the  weak  Whig  government  was  Palmerston,  that 
'  masterful  and  expert  personage  .  .  .  who  made  sensible  men  tremble.'  *^ 
But  the  PeeHtes  preferred  Palmerston  and  his  foreign  pohcy  to  Stanley  and 
a  new  Corn  Law. 

The  session  of  1847  was  dominated  by  the  Irish  famine.  The  havoc 
wrought  by  the  potato  disease  had  been  even  worse  than  that  of  th>;  pre- 
vious season,  and  Labouchere  estimated  the  loss  of  foodstuffs  at  £15,916,000.*' 
The  effect  of  this  loss  upon  a  population  habitually  Hving  on  the  brink  of 
famine  was  appalling.*^  Typhus  had  broken  out  and  was  desolating  whole 
districts. 

The  government  was  at  first  hampered  in  its  measures  for  the  rehef  of 
distress  by  rigid  economic  doctrines  as  to  the  danger  of  State  intervention. 
Lord  John  Russell  had,  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  1846,  given  some  kind  of 

"  See  also  Miles,  who  said  that  free  trade  would  both  make  the  colonies  a  burden 
on  England  and  give  them  a  direct  int«rest  to  free  themselves  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.], 
Ixxxiii,  658). 

"  Stat.  13  &  U  Vict.,  cap.  59. 

**  Inter-colonial  preference  was  Impossible  until  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1850.  See 
belov/  (1873). 

**  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  i,  259. 

*^  Railway  development  was  certainly  a  factor  in  this  prosperity. 

*«  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  \,  272. 

*'  Labouchere,  19  Jan.,  in  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxxix,  86-101. 

*'  Ld.  John  Russell,  25  Jan.,  in  ihid.  428.  See  quotations  from  1st  and  3rd  Rep. 
of  Poor  Inquiry  Com.  {ihid.  427-8). 
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pledge  that  the  government  would  not  interfere  with  the  supply  and  sale 
of  food,*®  his  view  being  that  such  interference  would  '  put  an  end  to  all 
'  private  enterprise  and  to  the  application  of  capital.'^"  Eoebuck  spoke  of 
the  *  direful  calamities  '  which  would  await  the  country  if  the  government 
attempted  to  feed  the  Irish  people.  Ireland  ought  not  to  be  fed  at  the 
expense  of  England  and  Scotland,  nor  should  England  '  provide  for  every 
'  bawling  demagogue  who  wanted  to  exacerbate  the  miseries  of  his  country.'  ^'• 

The  Tories  as  a  whole  deprecated  this  dependence  upon  an  economic 
formula,^^  and  it  was  strongly  denounced  by  the  Irish  members.  O'Brien 
said  that  the  suffering  people  were  met  not  with  reUef  but  with  economic 
pamphlets.^ 

Facts  ultimately  prevailed  over  theory,  and  forced  Eussell  to  intro- 
duce a  series  of  relief  measures  which  involved  considerable  interference 
with  '  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.'  His  first  step  was  to  propose,  with 
the  general  approval  of  the  House,  the  suspension  of  the  Corn  and  Navigation 
Laws.^  The  relief  works  set  up  by  the  government  in  the  previous  year 
had  taken  the  form  of  road-making.^^  Many  critics  condemned  the  works 
as  non-productive  and  in  many  places  utterly  useless,  as  the  roads  were  not 
wanted.^^  On  29  January  1847  Eussell  announced  that  the  system  was  to 
be  abandoned,^'  relief  committees  being  set  up  to  '  receive  subscriptions, 
levy  rates  and  receive  donations  from  the  government '  and  feed  the  starving 
people.  The  Poor  Law  was  to  be  amended  so  that  the  guardians  should  be 
required  to  give  relief  either  in  or  out  of  the  workhouse  to  the  aged  and 
infirm  and  all  who  were  permanently  disabled.  The  workhouse  was  to  be 
kept  as  a  test  of  destitution  for  the  able-bodied  poor,  but  at  a  time  of  severe 
pressure  outdoor  relief  in  food,  though  not  in  money,  was  to  be  given  even 
to  the  able-bodied,  since  the  workhouses  could  not  accommodate  the  crowds 
who  sought  relief.  He  deprecated  further  stimulation  of  emigration  by 
the  government.^8  Ireland  was  not  overpeopled  ;  it  had  been  estimated  that 
her  natural  resources  would  suffice  to  support  a  population  of  17,000,000,  and 
already  emigration  was  on  a  very  large  scale,  over  100,000  having  emigrated 
to  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  1846.  He  touched  on  the  apathy  and 
inertia  prevalent  in  Ireland  and  urged  the  Irish  to  adopt  the  maxim  '  Help 
'yourselves  and  Heaven  will  help  you.' 

On  22  February  power  was  taken  to  borrow  £8,000,000  for  the  relief  of 
distress  in  Ireland.^® 

*•  Hume  said  he  had  called  upon  the  government  for  the  '  fatal  pledge  '  that  it 
would  not  interfere  with  the  sale  of  provisions  [Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  Ixxxix,  178).  See  also 
ibid.  83.  so  Ibid.  138-42.  "  /ftjrf.  io9-22. 

"  E.g.  Bentinck,  ibid.  102.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  favoured  the  project  of  establishing 
food  depots  '  in  spite  of  political  economy.' 

M  Ihid.  83. 

5*  21  Jan.     Ibid.  210-17,  221-32,  275,  281,  345,  352,  355,  482. 

**  Ibid.  Ixxxviii,  772. 

'>•  See  speech  by  Bcrnal  Osborne,  ibid.  Ixxxix,  622-35.  *'  Ibid.  426-52. 

**  Later  schemes  for  State-aided  emigration  on  a  large  scale  were  debated  and  rejected 
in  both  Houses,  Lincoln  being  mover  in  the  Commons  and  Monteagle  in  the  Lords 
{ibid,  xcii,  1369-1401  ;  xciii,  96-105). 

»»  Ibid.  Ixxxix,  504-5. 
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The  Poor  Eelief  Bill  provided  that  the  Irish  Poor  Law  should  be  amended 
on  the  lines  of  the  Enghsh  Poor  Law.^°  Kussell  stated  that  the  exertions 
of  property  in  Ireland  had  not  been  so  great  as  they  ought  to  have  been, 
and  a  much  larger  assessment  upon  property  for  the  reUef  of  the  poor  might 
be  made.^^  In  England  the  average  rate  was  Is.  7|d,  in  the  pound  upon  the 
rental ;  in  Ireland  it  did  not  exceed  5f  ^Z.  The  very  long  discussions  on  this 
Bill  ranged  round  the  principle  of  giving  outdoor  rehef,  and  whether  it 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  rehef  of  the  immense  mass  of  destitute  people, 
varied  by  attacks  upon  and  defence  of  the  character  of  the  Irish  landlords.^^ 

Lord  George  Bentinck  on  4  February  brought  forward  a  scheme  for 
obtaining  advances  from  the  Treasury  in  aid  of  Irish  railways,*'  with  the  object 
of  providing  employment  more  productive  then  that  now  provided  out  of 
State  funds.  His  Bill  was  opposed  by  the  government,  and  defeated  mainly 
on  the  ground  urged  by  Eussell  ^  and  Peel  *^  that  the  railway  scheme  would 
have  httle  effect  on  the  most  pressing  distress  and  that  when  the  distress  was 
over  Irish  commercial  enterprise  would  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  railway 
development.  Parhamentary  grants  and  government  interference  meant 
resignation  to  sloth,  idleness  and  despair.  Shortly  afterwards,**  however,  the 
government  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  advancing  loans  from  the  Treasury 
to  certain  Irish  railways,  which  the  Chancellor  defended  as  being  less  '  indis- 
'  criminate  and  extensive  '  than  Bentinck's  scheme.*^  The  sum  of  £620,000 
was  to  be  divided  by  way  of  loan  among  three  Irish  railways,  the  interest  to 
be  at  5  per  cent.  By  May  there  were  signs  of  improvement.  The  number  of 
those  employed  on  rehef  works  had  fallen  from  734,000  to  280,000  ;  the  ration 
system  had  been  effective  in  dealing  with  able-bodied  applicants  for  relief,  and 
those  discharged  had  found  employment  on  the  land.*^ 

Disturbances  and  discontent  were  not  confined  to  Ireland.  The 
Chartist  movement,  which  had  been  checked  by  competition  with  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League,  gained  strength  after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and 
influenced  by  the  revolutionary  wave  of  1848  became  a  menace  to  the  peace 
of  the  country.  The  movement  had  its  origin  with  '  The  London  Working 
Men's  Association  '  founded  in  1836.  The  proposed  charter  from  which  it 
took  its  name  was  to  grant  six  rights  to  the  people,  namely,  manhood  suffrage, 
equal  electoral  districts,  abolition  of  property  quahfication  for  members  of 
ParHament,  payment  of  members  of  Parliament,  vote  by  ballot  and  annual 
Parhaments.  A  curious  medley  of  adherents  had  been  brought  together  under 
its  banner.*^  Disturbances  had  already  been  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  receive  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Charter  in  1839,  and 
the  Chartists  in  1848  thought  they  would  overawe  Parliament  with  a  petition 

«»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xc,  616-24,  1244-1414  ;  xci,  214.  "  Ibid,  xc,  1244-61. 

**  See  speeches   by  Stafford   O'Brien  (Hansard   [3rd   Ser.],  xc,   1261)  ;   Srrope  {ibid. 
1270) ;  Gregory  (ibid.  1273)  ;   Sir  W.  Molesworth  (ibid.  1286)  ;    Sir  B.  Hall  (ibid.  1306) 
O'Connell  (ibid.  1409)  ;  G.  A.  Hamilton  (ibid.  1358). 

"3  Ibid.  Ixxxix,  773-94.  «•  26  April. 

6*  Ibid.  802-8.  "   Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xci,  1420-3. 

"  Ibid,  xc,  66-86.  '  "  Ibid,  xcii,  217,  1345-50. 

'•  Slater,  The  Making  of  Modern  England^  153  et  aeq. 
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of  huge  dimensions  to  be  carried  to  the  House  from  Kennington  Common 
by  a  procession  of  thousands  of  working  men.  The  procession  was  forbidden, 
and  the  Duke  of  WeUington  took  every  precaution  to  prevent  its  passage 
over  Westminster  Bridge  by  having  bodies  of  troops  concealed  at  every 
strategical  point.  The  procession  had  to  be  abandoned  and  the  petition 
was  taken  to  the  House  in  a  cab.  The  House  ordered  an  examination  of  the 
petition,  when  it  was  discovered  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  names  were 
fictitious,  such  as  Davy  Jones,  Pugnose,  Flatnose,  Woodenlegs  and  even 
the  names  of  the  Queen,  Prince  Albert,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  other 
well-known  opponents  of  the  movement  were  found  frequently  entered 
among  the  signatories.  The  ridicule  which  this  discovery  brought  on  the 
cause  soon  made  an  end  of  the  movement.'"  It  is  curious  to  note,  however, 
that  half  the  objects  for  which  it  was  established  and  for  which  it  fought 
have  now  been  granted. 

The  first  budget  of  the  government — afterwards  called  by  DisraeU, 
from  its  singular  ill  success  in  its  financial  proposals,  the  government  of 
'  all  the  budgets  '  '^ — calls  for  little  notice.'^  The  relief  expenditure  in  Ireland, 
which,  calculated  at  £1,000,000  a  month  until  the  harvest,  amounted  to 
£8,000,000,  was  met  by  a  loan.  Taxation  was  left  unchanged-  The  revenue 
had  been  very  productive,  the  consumption  of  beer,  wine  and  spirits,  coffee, 
sugar,  tea  and  tobacco  having  been  unusually  large.  Future  prospects  were 
not  so  favourable.  The  failure  of  the  harvests  and  the  high  price  of  food 
meant  a  reduction  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  community  which  would 
affect  the  demand  for  manufactures.  The  high  price  of  cotton  had  led 
to  the  stoppage  of  a  number  of  mills  in  January,  and  the  export  of  bullion 
for  the  purchase  of  food  had  produced  a  pressure  on  the  money  market 
which  checked  mercantile  enterprise. 

The  duties  on  rum  and  sugar  were  modified  in  1847,  '  on  the  ground  of 
'justice  to  the  sugar  colonies  '  after  the  removal  of  protection.'*  The  prohi- 
bition on  the  use  of  sugar  in  breweries  and  distilleries  was  removed  with 
the  object  of  preventing  a  further  rise  in  the  price  of  beer,  caused  by  the 
excessively  high  price  of  malting  grain.  The  excise  duty  on  the  sugar 
spirit  used  in  distilleries  was  reduced,  the  differential  duty  on  colonial  rum 
being  lowered  from  Is.  to  6d.  as  an  equivalent  for  the  excise  concession. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  reflect 
once  more  the  contrast  between  the  point  of  view  of  the  repealers,  who  aimed 
a  t  Plenty,  and  the  protectionists,  whose  watchword  was  Power.'*  This  subj  ect 
had  been  raised  in  earher  debates  on  imperial  development.  The  repealers 
thought  the  Navigation  Laws  hampered  trade,  raised  freights  and  kept 
profits  low  ;  '^    those  who   supported   the  system  argued  that   the  vital 

"»  McCarthy,  Hist,  of  Our  Own  Times,  ii,  10. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ci,  685.  '*  22  Feb.     Ibid,  xc,  316-37. 

"  Ibid,  \xxxix,  281-95. 

"  The  free  traders  decided  for  what  Guizot  has  called  '  a  more  agreeable  present  and 
a  less  certain  future'  (Bernard  Holland,  Fall  of  Protection,  349). 

'*  Ricardo  estimated  that  the  Navigation  Laws  raised  freights  10s.  a  ton,  which 
meant  an  annual  tax  of  £3,590,394  for  the  protection  of  shipping. 
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necessity  of  maintaining  the  mercantile  marine  at  its  highest  point  for  the 
purpose  of  national  defence  outweighed  these  drawbacks.  Both  parties 
agreed  that  owing  to  the  multiphcity  of  exceptions  and  exemptions  the 
Navigation  Laws  were  a  mass  of  conflicting  complications  ''  and  that  reform 
was  needed. 

On  15  May  1848  Labouchere  introduced  a  plan  for  modifying  the  Navi- 
gation Laws,"  and  for  reforming  a  system  *  founded  rather  upon  motives 
'  of  State  policy  than  upon  maxims  of  trade.     ...    Its  principle  was 

*  monopoly  and  exclusion  ;  its  end  was  to  make  the  British  Empire  self- 
'  supporting  and  self -relying.'  He  proposed  to  reserve  the  coasting  trade  and 
fisheries  of  Great  Britain  to  British  ships,  but  to  strike  out  the  rest  of  the 
system  from  the  Statute  Book,  throwing  open  *  the  whole  navigation  of  the 
'  country  of  every  sort  and  description.'  Each  colony  was  to  have  power  to 
pass  an  Act  throwing  open  its  coasting  trade  to  foreign  countries  if  it  thought 
fit.  The  term  British  ship  was  in  future  to  mean  a  ship  British-owned, 
navigated  by  a  British  master,  manned  by  a  crew  three-fourths  of  which 
were  British  seamen,'^  but  not  necessarily  British  built. 

In  explanation  of  his  proposals,  Labouchere  urged  that  complaints 
against  the  Navigation  Laws  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  quoted  an 
address  from  Canada  praying  that  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  should 
be  thrown  open  to  all  nations,'^  a  memorial  from  Jamaica,  which  hoped  to 
become  a  depot  for  trade  with  America,  and  from  Trinidad,  which  looked 
forward  to  cheapened  immigration  and  a  direct  trade  with  France  and  Spain. 
He  then  turned  to  what  was  known  as  the  long  voyage  trade.    Prussia, 

*  speaking  with  the  voice  of  all  Germany,'  had  warned  Great  Britain  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  retaliatory  measures  would  be  adopted.  The  United 
States  had  invited  Great  Britain  to  join  her  in  mutual  concessions,  American 
ports  being  thrown  open  to  British  ships  and  vice-versa.®"  Eepeal  would 
benefit  British  shipping  by  exposing  it  to  free  competition.  The  reputation 
of  British  shipmasters  was  at  a  low  ebb  and  British  ships  were  fast  losing 
their  character  in  the  commerce  of  the  world.  He  gave  figures  to  show 
that  British  shipping  had  increased  faster  than  foreign  shipping  since 
relaxation  began  in  1824,  and  that  the  most  protected  departments  of 
shipping  were  comparatively  the  least  flourishing.®^  A  complete  revision  of 
the  Navigation  Laws  would  meet  *  the  just  demands  of  other  countries,  the 
'  wishes  of  the  colonies  and  the  interests  of  expanding  trade.' 

John  Lewis  Kicardo,  member  for  Stoke-on-Trent,  supporting  the 
proposal,  argued  that  the  American  offer  was  very  much  to  the  advantage 
of  Great  Britain,®^  for,  though  Great  Britain  excluded  American  ships  from 

^«  See  instances  given  by  Labouchere  in  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xcviii,  1007  ;  Graham, 
ihid.  civ,  667. 

''  Ihid.  xcviii,  988-1055.  In  the  previous  year  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  had  been 
appointed  on  Ricardo's  motion. 

'*  Lascars  were  included  as  British  seamen. 

'»  Dated  11  July  1847.     See  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xcviii,  1001. 

'"  He  quoted  Bancroft.  '  We  are  ready  to  do  anything  you  like  ;  if  you  can  do  but 
little  we  must  do  little.  ...  if  you  shall  do  ail  we  shall  do  all  '  (ibid.  1009). 

"  For  figures  see  ihid.  xcix,  32,  33.  »*  Ihid.  xcviii,  1040-6. 
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the  colonies,  these  now  displaced  British  ships  in  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

Nearly  all  the  opponents  of  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  argued 
that  the  cost  of  building  and  manning  British  ships  was  heavier  than  that  of 
foreign  ships.  The  repealers  denied  this,  and  both  sides  gave  figures  in 
support  of  their  assertions.^  Regiments  of  these  contradictory  figures  were 
marshalled  throughout  these  debates.  From  the  Board  of  Trade  statistics 
the  relative  dechne  of  British  shipping  was  proved  at  one  moment  and 
disproved  at  the  next.  Bentinck  said  the  Board  of  Trade  swelled  the  total 
of  British  shipping  by  reckoning  one  vessel  as  145  vessels  because  it  made 
145  voyages  in  the  year  ;  ^  Disraeh  taunted  members  with  filling  their 
goblets  at  the  tainted  fountains  of  the  Board  of  Trade,^^  and  gave  evidence  in 
support  of  his  charge.^^  In  another  speech  Disraeh  said  that  the  Manchester 
school,  finding  its  promise  of  exceptional  advantages  to  all  interests  unfulfilled, 
was  now  arguing  that  shipping  ought  '  to  take  its  share  in  the  universal 
'  disaster.'  ^'  After  a  spirited  and  witty  defence  of  British  seamen,  he  denied 
that  British  shipping  competed  successfully  in  the  export  trade  in  which  it 
was  unprotected.^^  The  evidence  of  colonial  hostility  was  meagre.  As  to 
the  menace  of  Germany  and  the  offer  of  America,  Prussia  could  not  retaliate  ^" 
and  the  United  States  could  not  reciprocate.  Amid  the  fall  of  thrones  and 
crash  of  empires  which  had  replaced  the  commerce  and  peace  promised  by 
the  member  for  Manchester,  he  could  share  no  responsibihty  '  for  endangering 
'the  empire  broader  than  both  the  Americas  and  richer  than  the  "farthest 
*  Ind,"  the  empire  gained  by  so  much  valour  and  guarded  by  so  much  vigilance, 
' .     .     .     the  empire  of  the  seas.' 

Herries's  resolution  for  maintaining  the  Navigation  Laws  was  defeated 
by  117  votes  on  9  June,^°  but  it  was  then  too  late  in  the  session  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Bill,  which  was  postponed  until  the  following  year. 

Another  Bill  was  introduced  by  Labouchere  which  followed  in  its  main 
hnes  the  resolutions  of  the  preceding  year.  It  reserved  to  the  Queen  in 
Council  a  power  to  re-enact  the  restrictions,  wholly  or  in  part,  with  reference 
to  any  countries  which  should  adopt  a  poHcy  prejudicial  to  British  interests — 
a  threat  of  retaliation  which  was  sharply  criticized  by  free  traders  and 
protectionists  alike.^^ 

Many  speakers  based  great  hopes  on  America's  expressed  wilUngness  to 
meet  Great  Britain  half-way  in  concessions,®^  ^y^  the  election  of  a  protec- 
tionist President  doomed  these  hopes  to  disappointment.^    One  of  the  best 

*'  E.g.  Mitchell,  in  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xcix,  198  ;  Granby,  ibid.  202  ;  Robinson,  ibid. 
191. 

«♦  Ibid.  591.  "  Ibid.  631.  ««  Ibid.  632-3.  «'  Ibid.  620-46. 

•"  He  illustrated  his  argument  by  details  of  the  British  shipping  in  Rio  and  Trieste. 
For  the  figures  see  ibid.  629. 

••  Prussia  had  no  ports  of  consequence.  If  she  got  possession  of  Hamburg  or  port* 
in  the  North  Sea  it  would  be  quite  different  (ibid.  640).  '"  Ibid.  670. 

»*  Gladstone  said  that  it  was  meant  to  be  a  dead  letter,  which  was  unfair  to  the  ship- 
owners and  scarcely  honest  to  foreign  powers  (ibid,  ciii,  552). 

»*  E.g.  Hume  in  ibid,  cii,  715  ;    xcvi,  3,  4.     Russell  expected  '  fair  and  equal  terms 
from  America,  Prussia,  Russia  and  Austria  (ibid,  civ,  682-90). 

»»  Ibid,  cii,  726-8. 
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speeches  in  favour  of  repeal  came  from  Graham,^*  who  maintained  that 
the  mercantile  marine,  which  was  the  keystone  of  British  naval  power,  would 
not  be  impaired,  since  repeal  would  lower  freights,  increase  exports 
and  imports,  stimulate  consumption  and  the  demand  for  shipping.  Foreign 
powers — Eussia,  the  United  States  and  the  Zollverein — threatened  to  put 
Great  Britain  on  the  footing  of  the  least  favoured  nation.  The  restrictive 
pohcy  could  only  be  successful  as  long  as  it  was  confined  to  Great  Britain ; 
if  other  nations  imitated  her.  Great  Britain  would  be  the  chief  loser  in  a  game 
where  all  must  lose  something.  He  opposed  reciprocity  owing  to  the  harassing 
complications  of  reciprocity  treaties  and  denounced  retaliation  as  a  blind, 
vindictive  passion  which  would  injure  Great  Britain  more  than  her  rivals. 
*  EetaHation,'  he  said,  '  makes  the  folly  of  others  the  limit  of  our  wisdom.' 
Eepeal  would  increase  the  general  commerce  of  the  world,  of  which  the  lion's 
share  would  fall  to  England.  The  attitude  of  the  colonies  was  most  important, 
and  as  regarded  Canada  the  matter  was  urgent.  Then  followed  a  statement 
which  made  a  great  sensation  in  the  House.  He  had  the  strongest  con- 
viction that,  unless  they  returned  to  the  system  of  protective  duties  in  favour 
of  Canadian  corn,  if  the  Navigation  Laws  were  retained  the  loss  of  Canada 
was  inevitable.^^  He  regarded  the  measure  as  '  the  battlefield  on  which  the 
'  last  struggle  must  take  place  between  reaction  and  progress.'  ^^ 

Herries  was  conspicuous  among  those  who  opposed  repeal.^''  In  closely 
reasoned  speeches  he  argued  that  the  Navigation  Laws  had  secured  to  Great 
Britain  a  large  mercantile  marine,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  a  large  mercantile  marine  was  not  necessary  to  a  great  naval  power. 
'  At  first  the  battle  might  be  to  the  stronger  in  an  armed  fleet,  in  the  end  it 
'  would  be  to  the  country  with  the  largest  mercantile  marine.'  He  admitted 
that  the  Navigation  Laws  restricted  commerce  to  some  extent,  but  '  the 
'  inconvenience  was  trifling  compared  with  the  great  national  objects  they 
'  promoted,'  the  maintenance  of  our  naval  supremacy.  He  quoted  petitions 
from  London,  Liverpool  and  twenty-eight  other  shipping  centres  protesting 
against  a  measure  to  invite  foreign  nations  to  share  the  advantages  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  Great  Britain,  '  nations  utterly  unable,  even  if  willing,  to  confer 
'  an  equivalent  in  return.'  As  to  Colonial  opinion,  the  case  that  Canada 
'  was  in  a  blaze  for  the  abrogation  of  these  laws  '  was  good  for  nothing. 
Without  protection  Canada  was  in  a  '  disadvantageous  and  distressing 
position  '  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  and  Canada  preferred 
the  return  of  protection  to  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.*^  The 
argument  from  the  West  Indies  had  been  abandoned.  The  repeal 
of    the     Navigation     Laws     would     purchase    no    adequate    concessiorts 

"*  Hansard  {3rd  Ser.),  civ,  655-76. 

*^  Manifestoes  in  favour  of  annexation  to  the  United  States  were  signed  in  1849 
(Bernard  Holland,  Fall  of  Protection,  293). 

»«  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  civ,  675.  »'  Ihid.  ciii,  466-85  ;  civ,  622-32. 

'*  Canada  petitioned  for  a  protective  duty  of  5s.  on  colonial  as  against  foreign  wheat 
[ihid.  cii,  .735).  Under  the  Act  of  1843  a  flourishing  corn  trade  had  grown  up,  and  capital 
harl  been  invested  in  improving  waterways  and  in  building  flour  mills.  The  Act  of 
1846  swept  away  all  this  trade. 
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from  foreign  power?.  He  quoted  the  replies  to  a  circular  note  sent 
by  the  Foreign  Office  to  all  foreign  governments  in  1848,  which  were  most 
unsatisfactory.  They  all  acted  upon  the  sound  protection  principle  under 
which  Great  Britain  had  prospered  and  under  which  her  foreign  rivals  were 
now  making  progress.  The  golden  promises  of  American  liberality  had 
not  been  kept,  and  the  President  had  announced  protective  measures."' 
This  wealthy,  civilized  and  overburdened  country  could  not  build  ships  as 
cheaply  as  less  burdened  states. i**  This  point  was  also  taken  up  by  Granby, 
who  argued  that  it  was  due  to  higher  wages  and  higher  cost  of  materials. 
The  theory  that  British  ships  lasted  longer  than  foreign  ships  was  a  fallacy.^ 

Drummond,  the  financier  and  economist,  had  already  described  the 
measures  as  the  latest  of  a  series  inculcated  by  the  Manchester  school,  *  who 
'  could  not  conceive  how  anything  that  was  not  good  for  cotton  spinning 
'  could  be  good  for  anything  else,'  their  aim  and  object  being  to  dis- 
charge all  British  labourers  and  to  employ  foreign  labourers — '  a  satanic 
'  school  of  politics.'  ^  On  the  same  lines  Walpole  argued  that  private  gain 
ought  to  be  subordinated  to  national  interests  and  quoted  Lord  John 
Russell's  saying, '  Let  us  be  Englishmen  first  and  then  economists.' '  Several 
speakers  insisted  on  the  value  of  what  was  known  as  the  *  long  voyage  trade  ' 
from  Asia,  Africa  and  America.*  Great  Britain  was  especially  equipped  by 
its  geographical  position  between  the  New  World  and  the  Old  and  by  its 
docks  and  warehouses  to  be  the  depot  of  the  world.  Of  this  long  voyage 
trade  Great  Britain  would  be  deprived  by  repeal. 

According  to  Disraeli  the  case  for  repeal  had  been  rested  on  three  points, 
commercial  inconvenience,  colonial  discontent  and  foreign  menace.  Since 
then  the  facts  had  blown  up  and  the  theory  had  broken  down.^  He  made 
great  play  with  Graham's  declaration  about  the  battle  between  progress 
and  reaction.  '  Progress  to  what  ?  '  said  Disraeli,  '  progress  to  paradise  or 
'  progress  to  the  devil  ?  '   The  people  of  England  were  tired  of '  windy  phrases 

*  about  progress.'  He  attacked  the  *  great  statistical  conspiracy  which 
'  began  by  proving  the  English  peasant  was  a  serf  and  concluded  by  demon- 
'  strating  that  the  British  sailor  was  a  sot.'  The  Bill  then  passed  its  third 
reading.^ 

In  the  second  reading  debates  in  the  Lords,"  Lansdowne  declared  that  the 
Navigation  Laws  originated  in  a  feeling  that  still  pervaded  the  national 
mind,  '  the  desire  to  grasp  at  everything  that  could  be  obtained  in  commerce, 
'  a  desire  which  had  never  been  indulged  without  bringing  its  own  punish- 

*  ment.'^  The  system  had  suffered  such  repeated  relaxations  and  modifica- 
tions by  agreement  with  foreign  powers  that  instead  of  British  commerce  being 

**  To  this  day  the  American  coasting  trade  and  the  trade  with  the  Philippines  arc 
reserved  to  American  ships  (Bernard  Holland,  Fall  of  Protection,  286). 

">o  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  civ,  622.  =*  Ibid,  cii,  712-13  ;  ciii,  607-10. 

1  Ibid,  ciii,  606-33.  »  Ibid,  civ,  647-58. 

*  E.g.  Cardwell,  in  ibid,  ciii,  519-27. 

*  Ibid,  civ,  090-701.  He  gave  evidence  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  colonies  and  of  the 
United  States  and  of  foreign  powers  (ibid.  692-7). 

*  /6td.  706.  »   Ibid.  1316-92;  cv,  1-120.  «  Ibid.  1316-28. 
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clothed  in  a  suit  of  impenetrable  armour  it  was  only  clothed  in  a  garment 
of  shreds  and  patches  ;  ^  the  amount  of  protection  remaining  was  very  small. 

Brougham  created  some  excitement  by  announcing  his  opposition  to 
the  Bill.i"  He  denied  that  the  question  was  one  of  free  trade,  and  quoted 
free  traders  hke  Adam  Smith  and  Huskisson  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that 
*  defence  is  of  more  importance  than  opulence.'  The  mercantile  marine, 
with  its  4,000,000  tons  of  shipping  navigated  by  230,000  seamen,  was  the 
nursery  of  the  triumphant  navy. 

The  hope  of  obtaining  reciprocal  advantages  for  British  shipping  by 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  and  on 
17  June  1851  Stanley's  appeal  to  the  government  to  exercise  the  retahatory 
powers,  reserved  under  the  Act,  failed.^^  The  arguments  of  those  who 
wished  for  retaliation  were  stated  in  the  Commons  by  Herries,  who  lamented 
a  30  per  cent.  decHne  of  freights  and  an  unexampled  depression  of  the 
shipping  interest.i2  Belgium,  Prussia,  France,  Spain,  Portugal  and 
America  had  declined  to  follow  England's  example,  and  with  the 
exception  of  Sweden,  Denmark  and  the  northern  states  of  Europe, 
which  had  an  obvious  interest  in  relaxation,  almost  every  nation  had 
held  aloof.  This  account  of  the  state  of  the  shipping  interest  is  at 
variance  with  that  of  Lord  Granville,^^  who  commented  on  the  activity  of  the 
shipbuilding  yards  and  the  large  foreign  demand  for  iron  and  other  steamships, 
and  Stanley  and  Herries  failed  in  their  demand  for  retaliation. 

Many  things  combined  to  bring  colonial  affairs  prominently  before 
ParHament  in  1849  and  succeeding  years.  The  heavy  expenditure  on  the 
colonies  at  a  time  when  retrenchment  was  being  preached  on  all  sides,  the 
frequent  discussion  of  schemes  for  emigration  to  the  colonies  and  some 
flagrant  instances  of  colonial  misgovemment  combined  to  dispel  the  cloud  of 
'  ignorance  and  indifference  in  which  Englishmen  had  been  too  long  contented 
'  to  remain.'  ^*  In  Disraelian  phrase,  the  Enghsh  were  *  an  insular  people  of 
'  strong  purpose  but  deficient  in  information.'  ^^  Serious  rioting  in  Canada 
led  to  long  debates,^^  the  importance  of  which  was  mainly  constitutional, 
turning  as  they  did  on  the  question  whether  the  British  House  of  Commons 
would  be  justified  in  interfering  with  the  Indemnity  Act  passed  by  the 
Canadian  legislature. 

The  alleged  high-handed  and  extravagant  administration  of  the  governors 
of  British  Guiana  and  Ceylon  provoked  a  general  attack  on  the  Colonial 
Office.^''     Hume's   speech    on    the   Address    had   contained   a    reference 

'  He  quoted  treaties  with  twenty-two  foreign  powers,  all  more  or  less  violating  the 
principle  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 

^o  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  civ,  1328-57.     'As  to  the  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  any 
thing  and  everything  might  be  proved  by  their  assistance.' 

11  Ibid,  cxvii,  847-57.     He  gave  figures  as  to  the  rapid  increase  of  foreign  shipping 
in  British  ports  (ibid.  853)  and  an  account  of  the  special  burdens  on  British  shipping. 

12  Ibid,  cxvi,  304-6.  **  Annual  Register,  1849,  History,  103. 

13  Ibid,  cxvii,  857-70.  ^*  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xcvi,  119-39. 

i«  Ibid,  ciii,  957,  1124,  1189  ;  civ,  1250  ;  cv,  495,  1148  ;  cvi,  189,  252,  274,  278,  231, 
301   305   450   547. 

'  1'  ibid,  cii,  758,  938  seq.,  965  et  stq.,  1039  ;   ciii,  1442  ;   civ,  145  ;   cvi,  183  ;   cvii,  920, 
948,  949. 
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to  the  *  disgraceful  management '  of  the  colonies,  which  he  developed  in 
subsequent  speeches,^^  and  Roebuck  later  in  the  session — on  24  May — 
introduced  a  scheme  for  '  self-government,  reciprocal  free  trade  and  metro- 
'  pohtan  union  '  by  governors  appointed  by  the  CrowTi,  which  was  followed  by 
a  long  discussion  of  the  principles  of  colonial  pohcy.^^  Roebuck,  who 
was  then  an  independent  member,  laid  stress  on  the  haphazard  way  in  which 
the  colonies  had  grown  up,^"  and  the  vast  schemes  for  emigration — which 
by  itself  was  misery — without  proper  provision  being  made  for  the  new 
settlers.  He  contrasted  the  rise  of  five  magnificent  states  carved  by  America 
out  of  the  western  wilderness  since  1783  with  the  slow  development  of 
British  America.  '  Our  colonial  system,'  he  said,  '  is  one  of  the  most  idle 
*  and  ill-contrived  systems  that  ever  disgraced  a  nation.'  On  26  June  the 
subject  was  brought  up  again  by  Sir  William  Molesworth,  a  great  advocate 
of  colonial  self-government,  who  later  became  Colonial  Secretary  under  Lord 
Palmerston.  In  a  very  pessimistic  account  of  the  state  of  the  colonies,^^  he 
estimated  that  they  had  cost  the  mother  country  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  £80,000,000,  enough  for  the  conveyance  of  4,000,000  emigrants  to 
Australia,  whereas  all  the  colonies  together  did  not  contain  more  than 
1,500,000  persons  of  British  or  Irish  descent.  There  were  as  many  British 
subjects  in  the  United  States  as  in  all  the  colonies  together,  and  the  export 
trade  to  them  all  did  not  exceed  £9,500,000  a  year,  which  was  less  than  the 
trade  with  the  United  States.^  He  condemned  a  system  which  had 
produced  disasters  everywhere  :  *  rebellion  in  Canada,  ruin  in  the  West 
Indies,  native  wars  and  Boer  rebelHons  in  South  Africa,  riots  and  martial 
law  in  Ceylon,  in  Australasia  convict  communities  more  hideously  vicious 
than  any  recorded  in  history,  and  in  New  Zealand  imbecile  governors  and 
unnecessary  wars.'  He  charged  the  Colonial  Office  with  the  arbitrary 
character  of  its  government,  which  was  government  from  a  distance  on 
second-hand  and  one-sided  information,  with  its  secrecy  and  irresponsibility, 
its  subordination  to  parties  and  cliques,  its  ignorance  and  vacillation,^'  its 
heartbreaking  injustice  and  continual  disorder.  The  responsibility  of  the 
Colonial  Office  to  Parliament  was  merely  nominal,  owing  to  the  latter's 
ignorance  of  colonial  affairs.  The  Colonial  Office,  with  a  staff  of  twenty- 
eight  persons,  attempted  to  govern  forty-three  communities  of  varied  race 
and  language.  Among  them  the  Secretary  of  State  had  to  divide  his  time 
and  attention  '  traversing  and  retraversing  in  imagination  the  terraqueous 
'  globe  .  .  .  Hke  nothing  on  earth  or  in  romance,  save  the  Wandering 
'  Jew.'  2*    He  denounced  the  extravagance  of  colonial  administration,  the 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cii,  147,  163,  271,  275,  276,  961,  976,  981  ;  civ,  288,  290,  291, 
292  ;   cvi,  969,  976,  981. 

1"  Ibid,  cv,  928-64.  "  Ibid.  928-43. 

"  Ibid,  cvi,  937-69.  See  also  Pari.  Papers,  1846,  xxvii,  455,  pp.  213-16  ;  1847-8, 
xlii,  369  passim. 

**  '  British  money  and  labour  poured  into  the  United  States,  while  Canada  was  almost 
entirely  neglected  '  for  years  after  free  trade  was  adopted.  Canadian  development  was 
certainly  postponed  by  free  trade  (Bernard  Holland,  Fall  of  Protection,  i,  294). 

**  The  state  of  Ceylon  was  a  proof  of  the  one  and  the  decision  not  to  send  convicts 
to  Van  Diemen's  Land  made  in  1846  and  revoked  in  1847  was  a  proof  of  the  other. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cvi,  952. 
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heavy  expenditure  on  fortifications,^^  '  the  insane  desire  for  worthless  empire, 
'  which  thrust  an  officer  and  a  few  soldiers  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  our 
•'  colonial  universe.'  Mihtary  authorities,  *  in  anticipation  of  their  coming 
'  millennium  of  perpetual  strife,'  argued  that  Great  Britain  should  be  ready  to 
combat  on  every  point  with  everyone  for  the  whole  of  her  vast  colonial 
domain.  But,  following  the  '  prestige  of  might '  argument,  our  colonial 
empire  was  our  lion's  skin.  In  the  event  of  a  serious  struggle  with  a  power 
of  nearly  equal  force  the  colonies  would  be  a  serious  incumbrance. 

Molesworth's  demand  for  inquiry  was  supported  by  Gladstone,  who 
thought  that  the  arbitrary  will  of  colonial  ministers  ought  to  be  checked.^' 
Hawes  (then  Under-Secretary),  Labouchere  and  Eussell  were  able  to  shelve 
Molesworth's  motion  by  pointing  out  the  practical  difficulties  in  setting  up 
the  standing  Committee  of  Inquiry  he  desired.^'  But  the  inadequacy  of 
these  parHamentary  replies  to  Molesworth's  phihppic  was  recognized,  and 
on  Lord  Grey's  request  the  economist,  J.  T.  Danson,  wrote  a  reply  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet,  The  Commercial  Colonies,^^  which  contains  a  mass  of 
statistical  information. 

The  distress  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  attracted  the  attention  of 
Parhament  in  1848.  A  Committee  of  Inquiry  was  appointed  on  the  motion 
of  Lord  George  Bentinck,^^  and  a  little  later  a  loan  of  £170,000  was  made 
to  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  immigration 
of  free  labourers.^ 

The  distressed  state  of  all  the  sugar  colonies  was  generally  admitted. 
A  number  of  West  Indian  firms  with  habilities  of  £6,300,000  failed,  and  five 
great  firms  in  the  Mauritius  trade  failed  with  liabilities  of  £2,900,000. 
According  to  Bentinck  the  planters  were  in  extremis,  their  distress  being 
due  to  the  Act  of  1846,  which  exposed  them  to  the  competition  of  slave- 
grown  sugar  from  Cuba  and  Brazil.  The  price  of  sugar  had  fallen  by  £10 
a  ton,  which  made  it  impossible  to  cultivate  it  at  a  profit  by  free  labour,  and 
the  Act  of  1846  had  actually  stimulated  the  slave  trade  and  the  horrors  of 
the  middle  passage.^^  According  to  Disraeli  there  could  be  no  *  free  compe- 
tition '  between  the  Spanish  colonies,  which  had  abundance  of  labour  for 
which  they  paid  nothing,  and  the  British  colonies  where  there  was  scarcity  of 
labour  for  which  they  paid  a  great  deal.^^  jj^  denounced  the  *  rapacity  of 
'rival  industries  and  the  quackery  of  economic  science.''  Legislation  was 
ruled,  not  by  facts,  but  by  phrases  like  '  competition,  energy  and  enterprise.' 
Free  trade  turned  out  to  be  the  huckstering  transaction  of  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market  regardless  of  imperial  interests ;  the  price  of  a  pound  of 

"  For  figures  see  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cvi,  953-5.  ««  Ibid.  982-92. 

"'   Ibid.  971-82,  992-4,  996-1002. 

^^  J.  T.  Danson,  Economical  and  Statistical  Studies,  134-281. 

"  3  Feb.  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xcvi,  7-42. 

^°  1  May  (ibid,  xcviii,  544).  10,000  coolies  had  been  brought  to  Guiana  at  a  cost  of 
£76,000  {ibid.  541).     Stanley  had  authorized  coolie  immigration  in  1844  (ibid.  550). 

^i  Ibid,  xcvi,  35-9.  Throughout  the  debate  figures  as  to  the  comparative  cost  of  pro- 
duction by  free  and  slave  labour  are  given.     See  supra,  p.  149. 

'*  He  drew  attention  to  the  disappearance  of  the  sugar  trade  with  India  since  1846 
(ibid.  119-39). 
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sugar  dominated  men's  minds.  The  commercial  principle  had  superseded  the 
imperial  principle,  but  if  the  senate  was  converted  into  a  counting-house  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  nation  degenerated  into  a  factory. 

Lord  John  Eussell,  while  defending  the  Act  of  1846,  which  had,  he  said, 
given  a  cheaper  and  larger  supply  of  sugar  with  a  diminution  of  burdens  to 
the  people  of  England,  found  it  necessary  to  propose  a  modification  of  the 
Act  later  in  the  session.^'  He  proposed  to  guarantee  a  colonial  loan  not 
exceeding  £500,000  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expense  of  immigration. 
The  measures  already  taken  for  introducing  labourers  had  not  been  very 
successful  and  had  been  retarded  far  longer  than  was  quite  fair  or  just  to  the 
West  Indian  proprietors,  owing  to  a  fear  that  *  the  slave  trade  might  be 

*  revived  under  a  pretence  of  immigration.'  He  proposed  also  that  the  duty 
on  colonial  brown  sugar  should  be  reduced  from  20s.  to  13s.,  and  should  fall 
by  a  shilling  every  succeeding  year  until  it  reached  10s.  After  1854  the  duty 
on  foreign  and  colonial  sugar  would  be  equal. 

This  proposal,  which  extended  moderate  protection  for  a  few  years 
longer,  was  opposed  by  the  free  traders  on  the  ground   *  that  it  increased 

*  the  differential  duty  in  favour  of  the  colonies,'  ^*  and  by  the  protectionists  as 
totally  insufficient  to  avert  the  ruin  of  the  West  Indies ,'5  while  Inglis, 
Pakington  and  others  condemned  it  on  the  ground  that  for  the  sake  of  a 
fraction  of  a  penny  in  the  price  of  sugar  the  slave  trade  would  be  perpetuated.'* 
After  very  protracted  debates,  in  which  great  heat  and  excitement  was 
displayed,  Eussell's  resolutions  and  the  Bills  founded  on  them  were  passed.^' 

The  budget,  or  rather  the  succession  of  budgets,  presented  in  1848, 
showed  that  the  ^finances  were  again  in  an  unsound  state.  The  revenue  had 
not  come  up  to  expectations,  the  decline  being  attributable  to  the  high  price 
of  corn  and  its  effect  on  trade.  This,  together  with  the  Kaffir  War  and  the 
increasing  expenditure  upon  national  defence,  inspired  by  the  increase  in  the 
French  steam  navy,  produced  a  deficit  of  £2,956,683.'^  Eussell  therefore 
proposed  to  continue  the  income  tax  for  three  years  at  the  increased  rate 
of  5  per  cent.,  a  rise  from  Id.  to  Is.  in  the  pound.^^ 

The  proposal  was  denounced  in  Parliament  and  the  country  received  it 
with  what  Disraeli  described  as  *  an  unearthly  yell.'  *°  '  Petitions  poured  in 
'  from  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  country  ...  there  were  symptoms 
'  of  a  formidable  agitation  which  if  resisted  might  sweep  away  the  income 
'  tax  and  the  ministry  together.'  *^ 

Disraeli,  after  taunting  Cobden  and  Bright  with  the  fact  that  free  trade, 
instead  of  bringing  universal  peace  and  universal  philanthropy,  had  brought 

33  19  June,  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xcix,  729-40,  821-5. 

'*  See  speeches  by  Cobden,  Villiers  and  Bright.  The  last  stated  that  the  distress 
in  England  was  worse  than  in  the  West  Indies  (ibid.  745-9). 

*'  E.g.  Bentinck,  Drummond,  Henley,  Hemes. 

'«  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.  )^  xcix,  740-1. 

*'  Ibid,  c,  501  ;  ci,  388.  As  a  result  '  the  West  Indies  were  replenished  with  a  cheap 
and  industrious  East  Indian  labouring  population  '  (Bernard  Holland,  Fall  of  Protection, 
296). 

«8  Of  this  £1,525,000  was  Irish  famine  relief  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  xcvi,  904). 

"  Ibid.  900-26.  ♦«»  Ibid,  ci,  680.  "  Annual  Register,  1848,  Chronicle,  43. 
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increased  armaments  and  a  bankrupt  exchequer,  noticed  the  formidable 
recurrence  of  a  Whig  deficit.*^  Eussell  on  21  February  deprecated  any 
*  parade  of  armaments  '  and  found  in  the  British  Museum,  the  new  Houses 
of  Parhament  and  the  Polar  Expedition  pacific  explanations  of  increased 
estimates.*^  A  few  days  later,  on  28  February,  the  Chancellor  announced 
that  the  government  did  not  intend  to  press  its  proposals,**  and  on  25  August, 
when  the  fourth  budget  appeared,  the  House  found  that  the  deficit  was  to 
be  met  by  raising  a  loan.*^ 

The  year  1849  has  been  described  as  a  year  of  reaction  after  revolution. 
Trade  was  reviving,  though  it  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  financial  crisis 
of  1847  and  the  shock  of  revolution  abroad.  The  absorption  of  capital  by 
railway  schemes  continued  and  there  was  '  a  general  want  of  confidence  in 
'  the  management  of  these  vast  undertakings.'*^  The  price  of  corn  had  fallen 
to  45s.  and  agriculturists  were  uneasily  awaiting  complete  free  trade,  which 
was  to  begin  in  1850.  The  Board  of  Trade  statistics  showed  that  the  export 
trade  in  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  silk,  hardware  and  earthenware  had  fallen  off 
by  £4,000,000  as  compared  with  1847  and  by  £5,200,000  as  compared  with 
1846.*'  The  decline  in  the  revenue,  •  however,  had  been  checked,  employ- 
ment in  the  cotton  trade  had  improved  and  the  demand  for  manufactures 
was  improving.*^ 

The  budget  statement  showed  a  small  surplus  of  £104,300  for  the  year 
1848-9.*''  With  no  change  in  taxation,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
hoped  for  a  surplus  of  about  £736,000  for  1849-50.  From  the  financial  point 
of  view  the  most  interesting  event  of  the  year  is  the  beginning  of  a  campaign 
for  the  reduction  of  naval,  military  and  colonial  expenditure  under  the 
leadership  of  Cobden  and  Bright.  Associations  for  financial  reform  were 
formed  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool  and  other  large  towns,  the  Liverpool 
Association  distinguishing  itself  by  stating  that  the  army  was  maintained 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  younger  sons  of  the  aristocracy.^" 

Cobden,  on  26  February,^^  moved  that  the  annual  expenditure,  which 
had  increased  by  nearly  ten  millions  since  1835,  should  be  reduced  as  speedily 
as  possible  to  the  scale  that  was  found  sufficient  in  1835.  He  attacked 
the  *  enormous  item '  of  £18,000,000  for  naval  and  mihtary  establishments. 
England  was  never  so  free  from  danger  of  war  as  she  was  now  ;  her  foreign 
relations  were  as  calm  as  still  water.  He  urged  the  reduction  of  colonial 
expenditure.  The  colonies,  having  been  given  free  trade,  ought  to  maintain 
their  own  establishments.  Otherwise,  if  they  wished  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  kingdom  they  must  share  Great  Britain's  debt  and  pay  the  same 
taxes.     It  was  monstrous  that  the  people  of  England  should  be  *  taxed  to 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xcvi,  946-60.  ♦*  Ibid.  1414. 

«  Ibid.  987-93.  ■  "  Ibid,  ci,  540-55. 

*^  Annual  Reqister,  1849,  History,  2. 

*'  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cii,  53,  54.     See  also  Disraeli's  speech  on  '  the  failure  of   the 
new  commercial  system  '  [ibid.  93-7). 

"  Ibid.  64.  *»  22  June,  ibid,  ovi,  740-57. 

^<>  Ibid,  cii,  1243.     This  was  supported  in  the  House  by  Hume  {ibid.  1259). 
"  Ibid.  1218-35. 
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*  support  possessions  from  which  they  derived  no  more  benefit  than  the  people 

*  of  any  other  country.'  ^^  Milner-Gibson  said  that  '  financial  strength  was 
'  more  important  in  the  case  of  sudden  danger  than  the  empty  parade  of 
'  military  or  naval  armaments  '  ;  ^^  'it  was  time  enough  to  increase  naval 
'  armaments  when  we  were  threatened  with  an  attack  ...  let  us  not  in  the 
'  meantime  die  out  of  mere  fear  of  death.'  Bright,  after  contrasting  the 
financial  condition  of  England  and  the  United  States,"  showed  that  the 
latter  had  increased  neither  its  navy  nor  its  army.  England  maintained 
more  troops  in  Canada  than  the  whole  standing  army  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  warships  and  soldiers  all  over  the  world 
helped  England  to  obtain  supplies  of  raw  material ;  corn  would  flow  to 
this  country  from  every  part  of  the  globe  if  we  had  no  ships  of  war  abroad. 

The  attack  on  military  expenditure  for  the  defence  of  the  colonies  was 
renewed  by  Molesworth  on  10  April  1851,^^  contending  that  the  true  maxim 
was  *  no  imperial  expenditure  for  local  purposes.'  This  point  of  view  was 
developed  by  Roebuck,^^  who  thought  the  responsibiHty  of  the  home  govern- 
ment should  be  hmited  to  the  defence  of  the  colonies  against  the  great 
powers.  Seaward  they  should  be  safe,  but  against  the  aborigines  they  must 
protect  themselves.  The  plague  and  scourge  of  colonial  wars,  said  Glad- 
stone, could  only  be  kept  down  by  the  colony  being  responsible  for  the 
expense  of  these  wars.^' 

Russell,  in  reply,  showed  that  it  was  not  a  question  of  saving  £1 ,600,000 
a  year,  but  the  maintenance  or  dissolution  of  the  Empire.  If  Great  Britain 
refused  military  protection  to  the  colonies,  foreign  powers  would  concert 
plans  of  attack.  In  an  earlier  speech  (8  February  1850)  he  showed  that  the 
question  had  arisen  '  whether  it  was  desirable  to  retain  our  colonial  empire 
'  at  all.'  After  giving  figures  as  to  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  population 
and  wealth  of  the  colonies,  he  said  that  Great  Britain  could  not  get  rid  of  her 
obligation  to  govern  them.    Further, '  the  colonies  formed  part  of  the  strength 

*  of  the  Empire.     In  peace  as  well  as  in  war  their  support  or  the  loss  of  it 

*  was  of  great  importance.'  They  provided  harbours  and  security  for  a  world- 
wide commerce  '  most  useful  in  time  of  peace  but  absolutely  necessary  in 

*  time  of  war.'  He  announced  that  representative  institutions  would  be 
granted  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  a  Bill  for  providing  constitutions  on 
the  New  South  Wales  model  for  the  other  AustraUan  colonies  would  be 
introduced  later,^^  and  New  Zealand  would  be  given  representative  institutions 
at  the  date  already  fixed  by  Parliament. 

The  budget  of  1850  reflected  a  great  recovery  in  prosperity.  The  value 
of  the  export  trade  had  increased  from  £48,000,000  in  1848  to  £58,000,000 
in  1849,5^  and  the  budget  introduced  on  15  March  showed  a  surplus  of 

**  In  the  following  session  (1850)  he  renewed  his  motion  (Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  cix,  542- 
63).     Hume  and  Disraeli  urged  the  reduction  of  oiiicial  salaries  (ibid,  ex,  231-48,  1016-19). 

"  Ibid,  cii,  1273-88.  '*  Ibid.  1294-9.  "  Ibid,  cxv,  1364-1401. 

»«  Ibid,  cxvi,  272-9.  "  Ibid.  260-70. 

"•  The  Bill  was  passed  during  the  session  (ibid,  cviii,  976  ;  cix,  1258  ;  ex,  564,  1161, 
1384,  1429  ;   cxi.  497,  943  ;   cxii,  980  ;   cxiii,  762).     See  Appendix. 

»•  Ibid,  cviii,  129,  130. 
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£2,252,000.60  The  Chancellor  anticipated  a  surplus  of  £1,500,000  for  the 
coming  year,  half  of  which  he  proposed  to  apply  to  the  reduction  of  debt, 
the  principal  of  which  had,  he  pointed  out,  been  increased  by  £27,000,000 
during  twenty  years  of  profound  peace,  and  the  other  half  to  a  re- 
duction of  the  stamp  duties  (£300,000)  on  the  transfer  of  landed  property 
and  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  bricks  (£455,000).  The  object  of  the  repeal 
of  this  duty  was  to  facilitate  the  building  of  workmen's  cottages.  A  grant 
of  £2,000,000  to  England  and  Scotland  and  of  £1,000,000  to  Ireland  was  to 
be  made  by  way  of  loan  for  drainage  and  land  improvements,  which  had 
proved  profitable  as  well  as  giving  employment. 

The  distress  of  the  agricultural  interest,  constantly  debated  in  1850,*^ 
was  admitted  in  the  Queen's  Speech  of  1851.^2  This  was  the  only  dark  spot. 
Trade  was  flourishing,  there  was  Httle  unemployment  and  the  revenue 
returns  were  satisfactory.®' 

The  government,  however,  soon  found  itself  in  serious  difficulties  over 
its  financial  proposals.  There  was  an  unpopular  budget,  a  crisis,  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  ministry,  followed  by  its  speedy  return  to  power  and  a  second 
budget  on  the  details  of  which  the  government  was  several  times  defeated. 
The  first  budget,  introduced  on  17  February,®^  had  a  very  unfavourable 
reception,  attacks  upon  it  being  made  in  every  quarter  of  the  House.®^ 
Three  days  later  Lord  John  Eussell  resigned,^®  the  defeat  of  the  government 
on  Locke  King's  motion  for  the  extension  of  the  parliamentary  franchise 
and  the  reception  of  the  budget  having  convinced  him  that  the  cabinet  was 
too  weak  to  carry  on  public  business  satisfactorily.  As  both  Aberdeen  and 
Stanley  failed  to  form  ministries,  the  Queen  asked  Eussell  to  resume  office  *^ 
and  '  to  endeavour  at  least  to  carry  on  the  government  of  the  country.' 

Sir  Charles  Wood  introduced  the  second  budget  of  the  year  on  4  April.^s 
The  concessions  intended  as  a  boon  to  the  agricultural  interest  were  dropped, 
the  Chancellor  saying  that  he  would  '  not  attempt  to  force  them  upon  parties 
*  who  repudiated  the  favour.'  The  window  tax  was  totally  repealed,  a 
house  duty  being  substituted  for  it.  Hume  carried  an  amendment  limiting 
the  income  tax  to  one  year,®^  and  Eussell  accepting  the  situation  '°  the 
Income  Tax  Bill,  thus  limited,  was  passed. 

Disraeli's  motion  for  the  rehef  of  agricultural  distress  on  11  February 
1851  '^  was  followed  by  a  debate  in  which  there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
new  information  about  the  condition  of  agriculture  and  of  the  effect  of  free 
trade  upon  it.     DisraeH  had  already  announced  that  the  cause  for  which  he 

««  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cix,  972-98. 

"  Ibid,  cviii,  93-233,  1026-1253.  •»  Ibid,  cxiv,  3. 

**  See  debate  on  Address  {ibid.  56-65),  when  Peto  gave  details  as  to  the  progress  of 
the  cotton  trade,  the  shipping  interest,  and  of  Ireland. 

"  Ibid,  cxiv,  703-38. 

«5  See  speeches  bv  Hemes,  Hume,  Newdegate,  Bankes  (ibid.  738-9,  739-43,  765-7, 
758-9),  Muntz  [ibid.  760-1),  Wakley  (ibid.  768). 

•«  24  Feb.     Ibid,  cxiv,  892-5.  "  Ibid,  cxv,  1039-66. 

«'  Ibid.  1064,  1074-6.  «»  Ibid,  cxvi,  437-42,  496. 

'"  Ibid.  511-14.     By  1851  '  this  Whig  floundering  with  finance  had  reached  a  climax 
( Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  i,  340). 

71  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxiv,  374-414. 
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struggled  was  '  the  cause  of  labour  ' ;  the  bulk  of  the  agricultural  class  were 
men  of  '  limited  means,  thrifty  habits  and  industrious  Uves.'  "^  This  speech 
marks  the  point  at  which  he  began  to  press  for  a  reduction  of  the  burdens  on 
agriculture  instead  of  for  the  renewal  of  protection.  The  line  of  argument 
he  adopted  was  that  the  price  of  com  and  of  meat  was  lower  than  free  traders 
had  expected,  and  that  agriculture  was  further  oppressed  by  an  unfair 
share  of  the  burden  of  taxation."  The  Tory  party,  of  which  he  was  now  the 
acknowledged  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  lagged  far  behind  him  and 
continued  to  urge  a  return  to  protection  long  after  Disraeh  had  reahzed 
that  it  was  doomed  to  failure,  for  that  generation  at  all  events.  As  long  as 
the  era  of  buoyant  prosperity  continued  it  was  likely  that  free  trade  would 
be  impregnable. 

Lord  John  Russell's  government  was  defeated  on  the  Militia  Bill  early 
in  1852.  Palmerston,  who  was  anxious  to  avenge  his  removal  from  the  ofi&ce 
of  Foreign  Secretary,  moved  an  amendment  which  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  eleven,'*  and  on  23  February  Russell  announced  his  resignation.'* 

'*  See  his  1850  speeches  (ffawsard  [SrdSer.],  cxiv,  1026-45,  1264-72).  '  Disraeli,'  wrote 
Gladstone,  '  showed  the  marvellous  talent  he  has  for  summing  up  with  brilliancy,  buoyancy 
and  comprehensiveness  at  the  close  of  a  debate  '  (Morley,  ii/e  o/  Gladstone,  i,  263). 

''*  For  the  arguments  on  the  malt  tax,  see  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxix,  150  ;  cxvi,  679-89, 
706-17). 

"  Ibid,  cxix,  874.  »  Ibid.  887-8. 


CHAPTER  VI 

WAR   AND    FINANCE 

(1852  to  1869) 

LORD  Derby  formed  his  administration  under  very  peculiar  conditions. 
The  ministers  were  nearly  all  new  to  pubhc  office  and  no  one  knew 
who  was  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons.^  The  government  was  in 
an  undoubted  minority  in  the  Commons  and  was  not  certain  of  a  majority 
even  in  the  Lords.  Derby  therefore  announced  that  the  government  would 
not  attempt  to  touch  questions  involving  the  financial  and  commercial 
poHcy  of  the  country .^  The  opposition  attempted  in  vain  to  get  Derby 
committed  either  to  free  trade  or  protection,  but  he  found  a  way  of  escape 
from  the  dilemma.  He  declared  that  the  government  was  prepared  to 
abide  by  the  verdict  of  the  country  at  a  general  election,^  but  '  no  challenge, 
'  no  difficulty  and  no  mortification  would  induce  him  to  recommend  a  disso- 
*  lution  one  moment  sooner  than  he  considered  expedient.'  *  Villiers  in  the 
Commons  had  asked  the  leader  of  the  House  to  make  a  candid,  manly  and 
open  avowal  of  the  intentions  of  the  government.^  The  country,  he  said, 
had  prospered  exceedingly  under  free  trade.^  Agricultural  improvement 
was  proceeding  with  great  energy  and  spirit,'  the  use  of  the  American  reaper, 
the  steam  threshing  machine,  the  turnip-cutter,  horse  drills  and  hoes  had 
effected  great  economies,  and  the  materials  required  for  draining  had  been 
reduced  to  one-fifth  of  their  former  cost.^  The  tenant  farmer  would  not 
now  ask  the  government  to  abandon  a  free-trade  pohcy. 

Disraeli,  now  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  Commons, 
made  his  eagerly  awaited  financial  statement  on  30  April  1852.^  It  was 
professedly  provisional  and  was  received  with  general  approval,^"  Gladstone 
praising  his  '  wise  and  prudent  policy.'  ^^  After  a  general  review  of  the  state 
of  the  revenue  and  the  sources  of  taxation,  Disraeli  came  to  the  conclusion 

^  Gladstone  wrote  bitterly  of  the  giddy  prominence  of  inferior  men  (Morley,  Lift  of 
Gladstone,  i,  319).     See  Buxton,  Finance  and  Politics,  ii,  101-2. 
2  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxix,  889-905. 

*  '  He  danced  his  hornpipe  among  burning  ploughshares  with  considerable  dexterity 
and  felicity  '  (Lord  Campbell,  Life  [ed.  Hon.  Mrs.  Hardcastle],  ii,  303). 

*  15  March  1852,  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxix,  998-1013. 
»  Ihid.  1039-52. 

*  See  also  Russell,  in  ihid.  1064-75.  The  export  of  manufactures  had  risen  from 
£57,000,000  in  1846  to  £74,000,000  in  1851. 

'  See  also  Graham,  in  ihid.  1081-97. 

"  Villiers,  quoting  Report  presented  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  (ihid.  cxix,  1046). 

»  Ihid,  cxxi,  10-36. 

">  Sir  Charles  Wood  said  Disraeli  had  made  out  his  case  triumphantly  [ihid.  38). 
Baring  said  it  was  an  exhibition  of  his  great  talent  and  genius  {ibid.  49) ;   and  so  on. 

"  Ihid.  54. 
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that  the  '  odious  and  unpopular  '  income  tax  must  be  continued  for  another 
year  in  order  to  avoid  a  deficit. ^^ 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  1  July  and  dissolved  immediately 
afterwards.  The  result  of  the  election  was  curious.  The  government 
gained  a  few  seats,  the  Liberals  and  Peelites  lost  a  few,  so  that,  though 
Derby's  ministry  was  still  in  a  minority,  it  could  only  be  turned  out  by  a 
hostile  vote  of  the  Peehtes.  '  They  held  the  balance  of  voting  power,  and 
'yet  no  man  could  depend  on  them.'^^  In  the  tangled  poHtical  maze  one 
thing  was  clear — that  the  verdict  of  the  people  had  been  given  for  free  trade. 
Derby  therefore  threw  over  protection.  The  country,  he  said,  had  declared 
for  free  trade  by  a  very  large  and  undoubted  majority .i*  He  and  his 
colleagues  bowed  to  its  decision  and  were  prepared  honestly  and  frankly  to 
carry  it  out.  Great  sufferings  had  been  endured  by  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation, but  there  was  now  evidence  of  constant  improvement.  He  thought 
the  injurious  effect  of  the  free-trade  system  had  been  neutrahzed  to  some 
extent  by  the  discovery  of  extensive  gold  mines,  and  by  emigration  on  a 
large  scale,  which  had  combined  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages.^^ 

In  the  Commons,  DisraeU,  urged  by  Russell  to  speak  out  clearly  and 
not  leave  things  '  enveloped  in  the  mist  in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
'  Exchequer,  like  the  goddesses  of  old,  loved  to  conceal  himself,'  ^^  stated 
that  the  government,  while  leaving  the  principle  of  unrestricted  competition 
undisturbed,  intended  to  '  place  before  the  House  a  policy  which  would 
'  make  our  financial  system  more  in  harmony  with  our  commercial  system.'  ^^ 
This  was  taken  to  mean  that  a  readjustment  of  taxation  was  to  reconcile 
agriculture  to  free  trade. 

But  Disraeh's  statement  was  insufficient  for  a  critical  and  suspicious 
House  of  Commons  which  dreaded  some  dexterous  anti-free  trade  scheme. 
Villiers  therefore  on  23  November  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address 
which  expressly  stated  that  the  Act  of  1846  was  '  a  wise,  just  and  beneficial 

*  measure.'  ^^  Disraeli  refused  to  swallow  what  he  described  as  '  three 
odious  epithets,'  but  was  quite  willing  to  move  an  amendment  committing 
the  government  to  adhere  unreservedly  to  the  principle  of  unrestricted 
competition.^'  There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  House  that  it  was 
ungenerous  '  to  trample  upon  those  who  had  fought  manfully  and  had  been 

*  defeated  fairly.'  ^o    '  Political  proselytes,'  said  Sidney  Herbert,  '  cannot  be 

*  made  with  hard  words  and  terms  of  humiliation.'  ^i     Palmerston  *  could 

*  not  reconcile  it  with  his  feehngs  to  call  upon  a  set  of  English  gentlemen  to 

*  express  opinions  they  did  not  entertain.'  He  therefore  proposed  an 
amendment  by  way  of  compromise  which  affirmed  the  benefits  which  had 

^^  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxxi,  34.  **  Buxton,  Finance  and  Politics,  i,  105. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxxiii,  43-55. 

"  Among  the  other  forces  that  came  into  play  during  the  period  were  what  Gladstone 
called  the  '  railway  factor  ' — railways,  telegraphs,  steamships  and  postal  facilities — and 
part  of  the  expansion  of  commerce  may  be  attributed  to  this  (Buxton,  Finance  and  Politico, 
ii,   136-7). 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxxiii,  83.  "  Ibid.  381-411. 

1'  Ibid.  85-91.  "  Gladstone,  in  ibid.  680-5. 

"  Ihid.  351-81.  "  Ibid.  602-12. 
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followed  free  trade  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  policy  should  be 
firmly  maintained  and  prudently  extended  without  plunging  anew  into  the 
old  controversy  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Act  of  1846.^^ 

By  voting  for  the  amendment,^^  and  by  agreeing  to  a  similar  resolution 
in  the  House  of  Lords,^*  Lord  Derby's  government  allayed  the  prevalent 
anxiety  as  to  its  policy,  if  not  its  convictions,  and  the  long  controversy 
closed.  '  Protection,'  said  Disraeli,  a  little  afterwards,  *  is  not  only  dead,  but 
'  damned.'     Its  resurrection  will  be  the  subject  of  a  later  chapter. 

Disraeli  introduced  his  scheme  of  financial  readjustment  on  3  December^* 
in  a  speech  which  carried  away  the  House,  though  his  proposals  '  dazzled 
'  only  for  a  day.'  ^s  The  general  effect  of  his  proposals  would  have  been  to 
compensate  the  agricultural  interest  to  some  extent  for  the  loss  of  protection, 
to  distinguish  between  fixed  and  fluctuating  incomes,  and  to  broaden  the 
basis  of  taxation,  making  the  working  classes  contribute,  for  the  first  time, 
to  direct  taxation.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  this  very  bold  scheme  and 
the  details  of  the  calculations  founded  on  it  need  not  be  discussed,  for 
Disraeli  failed  to  carry  it  through  the  House.^' 

Gladstone  appeared  on  6  December  as  the  leader  of  a  formidable 
opposition.  After  some  damaging  criticism  by  Goulburn,  Wood  and 
Graham  ^s  of  a  visionary  and  rash  budget  which  imperilled  direct  taxation, 
tampered  with  the  credit  and  tarnished  the  good  faith  of  the  country ,2" 
Disraeli  defended  his  proposals.  On  16  December  he  made  a  remarkable 
speech  in  which  he  displayed  all  his  power  of  irony  and  invective,  defending 
in  detail,  with  admirable  fighting  courage,  a  budget  which  he  knew  to  be 
doomed.'*'  Gladstone's  unexpected  reply,  another  famous  oratorical  effort, 
followed,'^  and  the  government  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  nineteen.'^ 
Derby  announced  his  resignation  on  20  December  in  a  speech  complaining 
that  he  had  been  defeated  by  a  *  factious  combination.'  '^  Disraeli  took 
his  leave  of  ofiice  more  gracefully,  his  speech  being  sympathetically  received.'* 
It  is  curious  to  notice  that  many  of  the  proposals  of  this  '  ambitious  and 
'  progressive  budget  '  were  afterwards  adopted. 

The  ministry  formed  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  which  succeeded,  was  a 
coalition  of  Whigs  and  Peelites  with  a  Peelite  Prime  Minister.  Its  chief 
claim  to  distinction  is  the  budget  of  1853,  introduced  by  Gladstone, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Finance  had  obtained  '  a  lively  and 
'  commanding  place  in  popular  interest.'  '  The  battle  between  free  trade 
'  and  protection  had  awakened  men  to  the  enormous  truth  that  budgets  are 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxxiii,  451-61.  «*  6  Dec.  1852.     Ibid.  922-69. 

"  28  Nov.  1852.     Ibid.  696-704.  ^s  jj^id.  836-907. 

**  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  i,  324.  The  excitement  in  Parliament  was  intense 
{ibid.  326  et  seq.). 

^'   Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxxiii,  981-7,  1232-8. 

^8  Ibid.  992-3,  1292-1314,  1486-1508.         "  Ibid.  1314. 

^^  Ibid.  1629-66.  Gladstone  wrote  :  '  His  speech  as  a  whole  was  grand.  I  think  the 
most  powerful  I  ever  heard  from  him  '  (Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  i,  326). 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxxiii,  1666-80.  For  a  contemporary  description  of  the  scene  in 
the  House  see  the  Times  articles,  quoted  Morley,  op.  cit.  i,  327. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxxiii,  1693. 

23  Ibid.  1698-1705.  «  Ibid.  1709-16. 
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'  not  merely  affairs  of  arithmetic  but  in  a  thousand  ways  go  to  the  root  of  the 
'  prosperity  of  individuals,  the  relations  of  classes,  the  strength  of  kingdoms.''* 
But  since  the  defeat  of  Peel  there  had  been  no  financial  stability  and  no 
agreement  even  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  taxation.  From  this 
confusion  Gladstone  rescued  British  finance.  The  principles  he  laid  down 
have  been  maintained  to  the  present  day.  His  main  principle — that  of 
simphfication  of  taxation,  concentrating  £he  whole  weight  of  indirect  taxation 
on  a  few  articles,  which  hke  tea,  beer,  spirits  and  tobacco  were  burdened  with 
very  heavy  duties — met  with  comparatively  little  criticism.  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis  somewhat  later  asserted,  following  Arthur  Young,  that 

*  simplicity  in  taxation  is  the  greatest  additional  weight  that  can  be  given 
'  to  taxes.     ...     A  good  system  should  bear  lightly  on  an  infinite  number 

*  of  points,  heavily  on  none,'  ^^  and  McCulloch  was  convinced  that  Gladstone's 
system  was  inconsistent  with  perfect  freedom  of  trade.  Trade  was  only 
free,  he  thought,  when  duties  were  moderate,  pressed  equally  on  all  articles, 
and  involved  no  preference.*' 

On  8  April  1853  Gladstone  introduced  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the 
National  Debt,*^  the  object  of  which  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  permanent 
form  of  irredeemable  public  debt,  irredeemable  at  the  option  of  the  holders, 
bearing  interest  at  2|  per  cent.  The  scheme  involved  the  creation  of  two 
new  securities,  one  at  2|  per  cent.,  the  other  at  8|  per  cent.,  into  which 
existing  stock  of  different  denominations  might  be  converted.  It  met  with 
little  criticism,  except  on  the  point  of  the  addition  to  capital  indebtedness,'' 
but  DisraeU's  objection  that  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  had  been  expended 
for  a  slight  result — like  the  chapter  in  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  discussing  how 
many  angels  could  dance  at  the  same  time  on  the  point  of  a  needle  *° — was 
borne  out  by  its  results.  Gladstone's  plan  had  a  bad  reception  in  the  City, 
where  money  was  getting  dearer,  and  proved  a  disastrous  failure.*^  Only 
£8,500,000  of  new  securities  were  created,  and  the  government  had  to  borrow 
money  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  to  pay  off  at  par  a  stock  which  stood  at  87.*^ 

Gladstone  introduced  his  first  budget  in  a  five  hours'  speech  on  18 
April.*^    He  gave  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  income  tax,  a  '  colossal 

*  engine  of  finance  '  ...  *  a  fiscal  reserve  by  the  judicious  employment 
'of  which,  if  necessity  unhappily  arose,  England  might  again,  if  need  be, 
'  defy  the  world.'  ^  '  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842  called  forth  from  repose  this 
'  giant,  who  had  once  shielded  us  in  war,  to  come  and  assist  our  industrious 
'  toils  in  peace.'  This  second  income  tax  had  been  the  instrument  of  fiscal 
and  commercial  reforms  in  England  which  he  hoped  and  expected  to  be  the 

^*  Morley,  op.  cit.  i,  340. 

3«  13  Feb.  1857.  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxliv,  629-54.  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis 
was  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  1855-8. 

"  Bernard  Holland,  Fall  of  Protection,  i,  326-32.  For  an  appreciation  of  the  1853 
budget  see  Buxton,  Finance  and  Politics,  ii,  chap.  vi. 

^«  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxxv,  810-37.  »»  Ibid.  839.  «''  Ibid.  871. 

*^  Gladstone  admitted  his  mistake  later.  '  I  failed  to  see,'  he  said,  '  that  high-water 
mark  was  just  past.' 

"  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  i,  382. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxxv,  1350-1425.  «*  Ibid.  1362. 
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foundation  of  similar  reforms  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  ought  not, 
however,  from  the  inequahty  of  its  incidence,  the  inquisition  it  entailed, 
and  the  temptation  it  afforded  to  fraud,  to  be  part  of  the  permanent 
and  ordinary  finances  of  the  country.  He  proposed  to  renew  the  tax  for 
two  years  at  Id.  in  the  pound,  to  reduce  it  to  Qd.  for  the  next  two  years,  and 
to  5d.  for  the  next  three  years,  so  that  it  would  expire  on  5  April  I860."  He 
agreed  with  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  thinking  that  the  tax 
should  be  extended  to  incomes  of  £100,  which  were  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  5d. 
throughout,  and  that  Ireland  should  no  longer  be  exempted  from  income 
tax.«« 

Taking  the  view  that  intelHgence  and  skill  were  unfairly  burdened  as 
compared  with  property,*''  he  proposed  to  equahze  matters  to  some  extent 
by  extending  the  payment  of  legacy  duty — hitherto  confined  to  personal 
property  *^ — to  all  successions  whatever.  He  expected  a  permanent  addition 
to  the  revenue  of  about  £2,000,000  by  the  year  1856-7.*»  He  proposed  to 
add  a  shilling  a  gallon  to  the  duty  on  Scotch  spirits  and  Sd.  a  gallon  to  the 
duty  on  Irish  spirits.  The  licences  of  brewers,  of  dealers  in  tea  and  coffee, 
tobacco  and  soap  were  to  be  increased.  He  anticipated  from  these  changes 
a  revenue  of  £1,344,000.^°  As  to  relief  from  taxation  he  proposed  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  soap  at  a  cost  of  £1,111,000,  the  reduction  of  the 
taxes  on  life  assurance  from  25. 6d.  to  6d.,  on  receipts  to  Id.,  on  indentures  of 
apprenticeship  from  20s.  to  25.  Qd.  The  duty  on  newspaper  advertisements 
was  reduced  from  Is.  6d.  to  6d.,^^  and  by  a  later  amendment  extinguished. 
The  assessed  taxes  were  dealt  with  boldly,  and  reforms  were  introduced 
which  made  the  assessment  simpler  and  more  uniform.^^  Ireland  was  to  be 
relieved  of  the  consolidated  annuities  of  £4,500,000  ^^  to  make  up  for  the 
income  tax  and  the  tax  on  spirits.  He  followed  Disraeli  in  proposing  that 
the  duty  on  tea  should  be  reduced  gradually  from  2s.  ^d.  to  Is.,^*  but  the 
reduction  would  proceed  more  rapidly  than  his  predecessor  had  proposed 
and  the  duty  would  fall  to  Is.  by  April  1856. 

Another  general  revision  of  the  tariff  was  to  be  undertaken.  The  duties 
on  certain  important  articles  of  food — apples, cheese,  cocoa,  nuts, eggs, oranges, 
and  lemons,  butter  and  raisins — were  to  be  lowered  at  a  net  loss  estimated  at 
£185,000.  One  hundred  and  twenty-three  articles  were  to  be  set  free  from 
duty  altogether  at  a  loss  of  £53,000,  and  the  duty  on  133  more  articles  was 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxxv.  1387. 

**  He  estimated  Ireland's  contribution  at  £460,000  a  year.  i 

«'   Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxxv,  1386. 

**  Ibid.  1398.  Morley  describes  this  as  '  the  first  rudimentary  breach  in  the  ramparts 
of  the  territorial  system  '  (Life  of  Gladstone,  i,  343). 

*'  The  yield  was  very  disappointing. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxxv,  1401. 

^1  Milner-Gib&on  had  urged  this  in  previous  sessions,  e.g.  ibid,  cxxx,  983-1014,  1020  ; 
cxxxi,  593-9,  616-17. 

^2  Assessed  taxes  were  those  imposed  on  carriages,  servants,  armorial  bearings  and 
similar  direct  taxes.  They  were  superseded  by  licences  in  1867-9  (Steph.  Dowell,  Hist,  of 
Taxation,  iii,  160-1).  For  the  details  of  the  changes  with  respect  to  servants,  private 
carriages,  etc.,  see  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.)  cxxv,  1410. 

"  £3,000,000  of  tliis  sum  was  a  debt  '  entirely  due  to  the  Irish  famine  '  {ibid,  cxxv, 
1403),  "  Ibid.  1413. 
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to  be  reduced.  The  principle  in  the  case  of  those  manufactured  articles  on 
which  a  duty  was  retained  was  that  the  maximum  duty  was  not  to  be  higher 
than  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  with  an  exception  in  the  case  of  manufactured 
silks,  which  were  to  pay  15  per  cent,  as  before.  The  differential  duty  in 
favour  of  the  produce  of  British  colonies  was  given  up  altogether,  by  lowering 
the  duty  on  the  foreign  article  to  the  colonial  level.^^  The  6  per  cent,  increase 
in  all  customs  duties  made  in  1840  was  also  given  up,  which  would  dispose  of 
a  great  complication  in  the  collection  of  revenue.  Wherever  possible 
ad  valorem  duties  were  to  be  replaced  by  rated  duties.^^  These  changes  would 
create  a  great  simplification  of  the  existing  system.  He  hoped  that,  if 
increased  consumption  replaced  remission  of  taxation  as  he  expected,  Parha- 
ment  would  in  1860  be  in  a  position,  if  it  thought  fit,  to  part  with  the  income 
tax. 

These  far-reaching  financial  changes  led  to  prolonged  debate,  but  were 
confirmed  by  Parliament  without  substantial  alteration.  ^^  The  extension 
of  the  income  tax  to  Ireland  was  strongly  resisted,  many  Irish  members 
seeking  to  prove  that,  since  the  Act  of  Union,  Ireland  had  been  overtaxed.^' 
But  Gladstone  disposed  of  this  contention  by  his  speech  of  23  May,^^  in 
which  he  stated  that  the  very  lowest  payment  made,  in  one  year,  out  of  the 
British  Exchequer  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  Irish  debt  and  expenditure  be- 
tween 1817  and  1848  was  £1,977,000.  It  usually  varied  between  two  and  six 
millions.  Before  the  Union,  Ireland  paid  nearly  £6,000,000  a  year  for  the 
charges  of  her  debt  alone.  Ireland  would  now  pay  less  than  that  for  the 
debt  and  the  whole  expense  of  government.  Sergeant  Murphy  had  already 
pointed  out  that  Ireland  had  for  years  been  enjoying  the  benefits  of  free 
trade  without  paying  the  income  tax.^*  The  Bill  passed  its  second  reading 
on  6  June.^° 

The  year  1854  opened  ominously.  The  harvest  had  been  poor;  grain 
was  scarce  and  dear.^^  High  food  prices  produced  a  falling  demand  for 
manufactured  goods,  which  led  to  depression  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
while  the  increased  rate  of  interest  hampered  commerce  generally.  The 
strikes  in  Preston  and  Burnley  for  a  10  per  cent,  increase  of  wages,  which 
had  begun  at  the  end  of  1853,  did  not  collapse  until  1  May  1854,  15,000  or 

*"•  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxxv,  1415.     There  were  a  few  unimportant  exceptions. 

'*a  The  term  '  rated  duties  '  is  that  used  by  Gladstone,  its  equivalent  is  '  specific 
duties  '  used  in  distinction  to  ad  valorem  duties.  Cf.  Nicholson,  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  iii,  350. 

"  Ibid.  6  June  1853,  cxxvii,  1230.  Several  amendments  on  points  of  detail  were 
introduced  by  Gladstone  on  30  May  {ibid.  805)  and  2  June  {ibid.  1057),  and  6  June  (ibid. 
1230). 

*'  E.g.  speeches  by  Fagan,  Maguire,  Shea,  Kelly,  and  Duffy.  5  May,  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.), 
cxxvi,  475,  488,  702,  917,  1188.  The  levelling  up  of  the  Irish  spirit  duties  and  the  extension 
of  the  income  tax  to  Ireland  have  been  described  as  a  '  crushing  load  of  new  taxation  ' 
imposed  on  Ireland  at  a  time  of  great  distress  (Bernard  Holland,  Fall  of  Protection,  322). 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxxvii,  615-24. 

"  2  May  1853,  ibid,  cxxvi,  955-7. 

•0  Ibid,  cxxvii,  1230. 

•*  The  average  price  of  English  wheat  was  785.  lOd.  per  quarter  in  January  and 
82«.  4d.  in  February  {Ann.  Reg.  1854,  Chronicle,  570).  In  January  there  were  bread 
riots  in  Devon  and  Somerset  (ibid.  9). 
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16,000  workmen  being  idle  for  thirty-seven  weeks. ^'^  Dorset  farm  labourers 
struck  for  higher  wages,  their  average  earnings  being  only  8s.  6d.  a  week. 
During  the  year  there  was  also  a  considerable  rise  of  wages  affecting 
the  police,  government  dockyard  hands,  private  shipbuilding  yards  and 
seamen  in  the  coasting  trade. ^*  Abroad  the  situation  was  threatening  ;  the 
long  period  of  peace  was  ending. 

Gladstone's  second  budget,  introduced  on  6  March  1854,^*  was  shadowed 
by  the  approaching  Crimean  war.  Owing  to  military  expenditure  he  had 
to  provide  for  a  deficit  of  £2,540,000.  *  There  were  many  and  grave  reasons,' 
he  said,  *  against  charging  these  expenses  upon  posterity.     No  country 

*  had  played  so  deeply  at  this  dangerous  game  as  England  ;  no  country 
'  had  mortgaged  the  industry  of  future  generations  to  so  fearful  an  amount.'  ^^ 
The  debt  of  England  (£750,000,000)  exceeded  that  of  all  other  countries 
in  the  world  put  together.  Many  grievous  burthens  had  to  be  kept  upon 
the  people  because  of  the  demands  of  the  enormous,  '  almost  overpowering, 

*  maw  of  the  debt.'  He  proposed  therefore  to  double  the  income  tax  for 
the  first  half-year,  that  is  to  increase  it  by  one-half  on  the  whole  year.  This 
would  make  the  whole  revenue  £56,656,000,  leaving  a  small  surplus  of 
£467,000.  He  acknowledged  that  last  year's  scheme  for  dealing  with  the 
public  debt  had  been  abortive. 

Disraeli,  in  denouncing  a  *  rash,  hurried  and  fatal  piece  of  legislation,' 
showed  that  the  Chancellor  had  tried  the  hazardous  experiment  of  reducing 
the  interest  on  the  debt  when  there  was  a  raised  bank  rate,  a  rising  rate  of 
interest,  an  efflux  of  bullion,  falling  funds,  over-speculation,  and  the  menace  of 
a  bad  harvest,  and  when  in  addition  he  had  *  grim-visaged  war  before  him  in 
'  the  vista  of  the  coming  year.'**  Other  critics  denounced  Gladstone's  '  rash 
fiscal  devices,'  and  the  conversion  scheme, '  inspired  by  the  demon  of  specu- 
'  lation.'  *''  Gladstone  defended  himself  at  length  on  11  April,*^  showing  that 
Consols  stood  higher  in  the  midst  of  great  expenditure  and  menacing  prospects 
than  they  did  in  1841  in  the  midst  of  years  of  peace. 

The  declaration  of  war  by  Great  Britain  and  her  allies,  France  and  Sar- 
dinia, against  Eussia  on  27  March,  made  it  necessary  to  introduce  another 
budget  on  8  May,*^  the  chief  points  of  which  were  the  doubling  of  the  income 
tax,  an  increase  in  the  spirit  duty  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  an  increase  in  the 
sugar  duties  '^°  and  in  the  malt  tax  '^ — a  budget  which  Gladstone  maintained 
to  be  a  fair  distribution  of  burdens  among  all  classes  of  the  community.  He 
laid  great  stress  on  the  impossibility  of  reconstructing  the  income  tax,  coming, 

«»  Ann.  Reg.  1853,  Hist.  210  ;    1854,  Chronicle,  77. 

"  Ibid.  1854,  Chronicle,  88. 

•*  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxxxi,  357-88.  "  Ibid.  373. 

**  Ibid.  1124-61.  There  had  been  a  fall  of  1^  in  the  3  per  cents,  since  Derby  left 
office.     See  also  ibid.  408-21. 

«'  Ibid,  cxxxi,  1113-17,  1117-23  ;    cxxxii,  81-96,  430-5. 

«*  Ibid,  cxxxii,  878-93.     See  also  ibid,  cxxxi,  1161-75. 

«»  Ibid,  cxxxii,  1413-79. 

""^  The  sugar  duties  were  subjected  to  some  modification  in  classification,  the  details 
of  which  were  explained.     They  were  adopted  on  10  May  {ibid,  cxxxiii,  126). 

'^  The  opposition  to  the  increase  of  the  malt  tax  was  on  the  usual  lines.  See  speeches 
by  Cayley  and  Disraeli  and  Russell's  reply  (ibid.  326-34,  381-93). 
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like  Pitt  and  Peel,  to  the  conclusion  that  '  it  was  impossible  to  reconstruct 
'  the  income  tax  so  as  to  frame  a  measure  which  Parliament  might  injustice, 
*  or  even  in  decency,  pass  into  law.' '"  His  speech  included  another  powerful 
and  eloquent  argument  against  any  attempt  to  finance  the  war  by  loans." 
After  giving  an  historical  review  of  Pitt's  unfortunate  war  loan  policy,  1792  to 
1797,  he  showed  that  the  burdens  of  the  country  had  been  reduced  by  forty 
years  of  peace,  and  urged  the  House  to  do  what  Pitt  and  the  Enghsh  had 
done  in  1798,  with  a  population  only  half  of  that  at  the  present  day,  with 
imports  one-quarter  and  exports  one-third  of  those  of  the  present  day. 

There  was  much  criticism  of  Gladstone's  policy  of  financing  the  war  by 
the  issue  of  Exchequer  bonds  repayable  at  a  fixed  date.  Baring  made  a 
strong  point  of  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  importations  of  gold  from  Cahfomia 
and  Austraha  the  increase  in  the  country's  liabihties  had  produced  an 
efflux  of  gold  and  a  rising  rate  of  interest.  This  should  have  warned  the 
Chancellor  not  to  try  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  Exchequer  bills.'* 
According  to  Disraeli,'^  the  attempt  to  raise  a  loan  by  Exchequer  bonds  was 
a  complete  failure.  It  was  a  mystery  to  men  of  business  to  know  how  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  have  managed  to  bring  his  enterprise  of 
raising  £6,000,000  at  4  per  cent,  to  so  ruinous  a  conclusion  at  a  time  of 
unexampled  wealth.  The  Chancellor,  not  contenting  himself  with  the  bulls 
and  bears  who  inhabited  the  wild  desert  the  City  of  London,  had  brought 
down  the  *  stags  '  to  help  him,  and  obscure  and  penniless  varlets  had  offered 
to  subscribe  for  £5,000  of  Exchequer  bonds.  Gladstone,  in  reply,  contended 
that  the  bonds  met  opposition  in  the  City  because  they  were  a  novel  form  of 
stock,'^  but  they  were  Ukely  to  be  very  useful  and  convenient  to  all  parties, 
and  he  believed  that  they  were  appreciated  among  the  capitalist  classes. 

By  the  beginning  of  1855  the  miserable  state  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea, 
which,  lacking  food,  clothes  and  shelter,  was  wasting  away  before  Sebastopol, 
and  the  want  of  sufficient  hospital  accommodation  and  medical  stores,  which 
aggravated  the  miseries  of  the  sick,  had  become  known  in  England  and  public 
indignation  was  roused  against  a  ministry  which  was  thought  to  be  negligent 
and  incapable.  Roebuck's  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  administra- 
tion of  the  war  was  set  down  for  25  January.  Lord  John  Russell  quailed 
before  the  storm  and  resigned."  The  ministry,  weakened  by  his  withdrawal, 
was  further  discredited  by  the  revelations  of  shameful  mismanagement  made 
in  the  debate  on  Roebuck's  motion.'^    The  lack  of  land  transport,"  which 

"  Hansard  (Srd  Ser.),  cxxxii,  1469. 

"  For  a  summary  of  Gladstone's  views  on  tax  and  loan  see  Morley,  op.  cit.  i,  385. 
He  thought  the  loan  policy  gave  an  '  immense  fictitious  stimulus  '  to  labour  at  the  time, 
leaving  an  augmented  amount  of  labour  to  compete  with  a  diminished  quantity  of  capital 
at  the  end  of  the  war. 

'*  22  May.     Hansard  {3rd    Ser.),  cxxxiii,  671-92. 

"^  Ibid.  732-62. 

"«  Ibid.  752-75. 

"  Ibid,  cxxxvi,  938,  943,  960-74.  He  himself  admitted  the  '  melancholy  condition ' 
of  the  army  {ibid.  961). 

'*  26  January.     Ibid.  960-1063,  1066-1230. 

'•  He  showed  that  in  one  year  27,000  emigrants  with  their  baiggage  had  been  trans- 
ported to  the  Antipodes.     There  was  no  lack  of  ships. 
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prevented  the  supplies  landed  at  Balaclava  being  taken  up  lines  of  com- 
munication only  7  miles  long,  had  been  the  cause  of  untold  misery.  The 
troops  were  in  many  cases  without  even  knapsacks,  yet  the  government  had 
failed  to  buy  transport  mules  at  Galhpoh  and  had  delayed  making  a  proper 
road  to  the  camp.^" 

Gladstone,  defending  the  government,^^  could  say  little  more  than  that 
the  state  of  the  army  was  '  slightly  improving.'  Warm  clothes  were  being 
issued  and  huts  were  being  taken  up  to  the  camp.  A  mihtary  railway  was  to 
be  built.  The  materials  and  operatives  had  reached  the  Crimea,  and  it  was 
calculated  that  it  could  be  built  in  three  weeks.  This  railway,  which  proved 
of  the  greatest  possible  value  in  solving  the  transport  difficulty,  was  the  first 
ever  constructed  for  purely  mihtary  purposes. ^^  n  ^ag  built  as  the  result 
of  an  appeal  to  private  enterprise. 

Disraeli  attacked  the  failures  of  a  '  deplorable  administration,'  ^  and 
the  House  endorsed  Roebuck's  condemnation  of  the  '  incapacity,  ignorance 
*  and  inefficiency  '  exhibited  by  the  ministry.  His  motion  for  inquiry  was 
carried  against  the  government  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
on  29  January  1855.««* 

Aberdeen's  resignation  followed. ^^  Derby  attempted  to  form  a  ministry, 
but  failed.  Palmerston  then  became  Prime  Minister,  most  of  his  colleagues 
being  former  members  of  Aberdeen's  ministry.  Lord  Panmure  undertaking 
the  difficult  office  of  War  Secretary,  the  offices  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
and  Secretary-at-War  being  now  amalgamated. 

On  16  February  1855  Palmerston  announced  certain  army  reforms, 
including  a  special  board  to  superintend  the  transport  service.^*  Disraeli 
expressed  the  doubts  of  the  House  when  he  hoped  that  those  who  a  fortnight 
before  had  been  voted  to  be  unparalleled  blunderers  might  be  now  fortunately 
transformed  into  expert  statesmen,^'  and  Palmerston  had  to  consent  under 
strong  pressure  to  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  moved 
for  by  Roebuck.^  His  decision  was  followed  by  the  resignation  of  Graham, 
Gladstone  and  Herbert,  causing  the '  second  ministerial  crisis  within  a 
fortnight.s^  Palmerston  was  able  to  reconstruct  his  government,  the  three 
outgoing  ministers  being  succeeded  by  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  John  Russell  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
and  Sir  Charles  Wood  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

In  the  debates  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  that  followed  considerable 
evidence  was  brought  forward  to  show  that  the  vast  industrial  resources  of 
the  country  had  been  very  scantily  utilized.     Laing,  a  railway  director  of 

»"  Bulwcr  Lytton,  29  Jan.    Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxxxvi,  1167-78. 

"  Ibid.  1178-1206.  Panmure  admitted  in  the  Lords  that  when  the  war  broke  out 
there  was  no  land  transport  service  attached  to  the  array  (ibid,  cxxxviii.  486). 

**  Ibid,  cxxxviii,  510.  Lord  Derby  on  14  May  denied  that  the  credit  for  this  rail- 
way belonged  to  the  civil  government.  It  ought  to  have  been  built  in  October  instead  of 
April  {ibid.  619  20). 

"  Ibid,  cxxxvi.  1219.  «^  29  Jan.     Ibid.  1230.  «  Ibid.  1234-8. 

*•  16  Feb.  Ibid.  1421-31.  Panmure  made  a  similar  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  16  Fob.  (ibid.  1402-13). 

«  Ibid.  1431-8.  *«  Ibid.  1439-41.     "  23  Feb.    Ibid.  1743-55,  1762-72,  1820-46. 
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great  experience,  stated  that  many  of  the  disasters  had  arisen  from  the  lack 
of  wharfage  at  Balaclava  and  of  a  road  or  tramway  to  the  camp,  a  job  which 
any  third  or  fourth-rate  contractor  in  England  would  have  easily  executed  if 
appUed  to  at  the  proper  time.*"  It  was  alleged  that  the  enterprise  of  mer- 
chants and  private  individuals  in  making  or  offering  to  make  munitions 
had  been  hampered  by  the  muddles  and  delays  caused  by  division  of  authority 
between  the  Admiralty  and  the  Treasury  and  between  the  Secretary-at-War, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Board  of  Ordnance  and  the  Commissariat  De- 
partment.^^ The  failure  of  the  transport  service  was  due,  as  Lindsay,  one  of 
the  largest  shipowners  in  the  world,  pointed  out,  not  to  lack  of  tonnage, 
but  to  mismanagement  of  the  available  tonnage.  He  stated  that  there 
were  350,000  tons  of  shipping,  which  if  properly  employed  would  suffice 
to  convey  the  French  as  well  as  the  British  army  and  all  their  stores.^ 

The  attempt  to  cripple  Eussia's  trade  by  blockading  her  coast  was  only 
half-hearted  at  first  and  therefore  unsuccessful.^  In  an  important  debate  on 
20  February  1855  CoJher,  then  member  for  Plymouth,®*  brought  forward 
evidence  to  show  that  trade  was  still  being  carried  on  between  Eussia  and 
England.*^  The  blockade  of  the  Black  Sea  ports,  though  announced,  had  not 
been  estabhshed.  Eussian  exports  of  tallow,  hemp  and  linseed  had  been 
greater  than  ever,*^  and  the  amount  of  English  money  sent  to  Eussia  had 
only  declined  from  £11,000,000  to  £10,000,000.  British  merchants  who, 
beUeving  in  the  Black  Sea  blockade,  had  opened  up  markets  in  India  and 
elsewhere,  had  suffered  enormous  loss,  while  Greek  merchants,  who  disbelieved 
in  the  blockade  and  ignored  it,  had  made  enormous  fortunes.*'  The  naval 
blockade  of  the  Baltic  had  been  effectually  established,  but  it  had  been 
evaded  by  land  carriage,  Eussian  tallow,  flax  and  hemp  being  exported 
through  Prussia  and  reaching  this  country  at  an  increased  cost  of  about 
£2,500,000,  which  fell  on  the  consumer.  There  had  been  an  agreement 
between  Eussia  and  Prussia  for  carrying  on  this  trade,  good  roads  and  a 
railway  being  built  to  facihtate  it.  Collier  argued  that  Prussia  had  been 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  neutrality.  By  the  rule  laid  dowTi  by  Lord  Stowell  in 
1756  a  neutral  was  at  liberty  to  carry  on  his  accustomed  trade  in  time  of  war 
but  not  to  start  a  new  trade  to  the  detriment  of  either  of  the  belligerents. 

•o  Speeches  by  Laing,  16  Feb.,  23  Feb.  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxxxvi,  1457,  1794. 
He  was  later,  1859-60,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 

"  For  examples  see  ibid.  1014,  1066-75. 

»*  Ihid.  1893.  The  West  Indian  Mail  Company  had  17,000  tons  of  their  shipping 
employed  as  transports,  for  which  they  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  £600,000  per  annum. 
Dundas,  a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  gave  details  of  a  number  of  transport  scandals 
{ihid.  1897-9)  and  Lindsay  in  a  later  speech  quoted  some  extraordinary  examples  of  waste 
of  tonnage  (23  Mar.,  ibid,  cxxxvii,  1016-27). 

*^  Ibid,  cxxxviii,  491-3. 

**  He  was  Counsel  to  the  Admiralty  in  1859  and  later  Attorney-General. 

»*  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxxxvi,  1659-73. 

•*  700,000  quarters  of  linseed  had  been  exported  from  May  to  December  1854,  as 
compared  with  640,000  quarters  and  445,000  quarters  in  1853  and  1852. 

*'  This  point  was  supported  by  the  evidence  of  Watson,  member  for  Hull,  as  to  the 
losses  sustained  by  linseed  merchants  in  trying  to  get  supplies  from  India,  Africa  and 
Australia,  only  to  find  linseed  from  the  Black  Sea  freely  imported  by  Greek  merchants 
(Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  cxxxvi,  1705-6). 
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He  urged  that  the  blockade  should  be  made  effectual  by  calling  on  Prussia  to 
seal  her  frontier  to  Russian  produce  and  by  closing  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Baltic,  and  that  the  importation  of  Russian  produce  into  England  should  be 
forbidden,  a  sworn  certificate  of  origin  being  required.  The  Russian  trade 
was  of  a  peculiar  character.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  firms  with  a  very 
large  capital,  as  the  trade  had  to  be  carried  on  by  advancing  money  to  the 
producers.  Enghsh  merchants  in  St.  Petersburg  and  at  home  were  prepared 
for  this  step,  and  substitutes  for  Russian  produce  could  be  found  in  other 
countries — India,  Africa  and  Italy. ^^  War  could  not  be  carried  on  effectively 
without  sacrifice,  and  if  this  country  were  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  its  trade 
with  Russia,  or  '  to  contemplate  without  agony  and  despair  a  rise  in  the 
'  price  of  tallow,  it  was  rightly  called  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  and  they  had 
'  better  stay  at  home  and  give  up  hostihties.'  Mitchell,  a  merchant  trading 
with  Russia,  urged  that  the  permission  to  trade  with  Russia,  allowed  to 
British  merchants  by  a  proclamation  of  15  April,  should  be  withdrawn,*'  and 
supplemented  what  had  already  been  said  as  to  the  possibility  of  finding 
substitutes  by  showing  that  rape  oil,  Hnseed,  palm,  cocoanut  and  all  kinds 
of  oil  had  been  largely  substituted  for  tallow  since  the  repeal  of  the  soap 
duties. 

Cardwell,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  defended  the  policy  of 
the  government  on  the  ground  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  England,  for 
political  considerations,  without  waiving  any  of  her  former  rights,  had 
suspended  part  of  them  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  had  announced  a 
maritime  policy  very  lenient  to  neutral  powers.^""  The  blockade  was  not 
nearly  as  ineffective  as  had  been  represented.  In  the  Baltic  and  White  Sea 
time  had  been  given  to  British  merchants  who  had  advanced  their  capital 
to  bring  their  property  home  ;  in  the  Black  Sea  there  had  been  remissness 
owing  to  legal  difficulties  and  the  employment  of  the  navy  in  other  work.^ 
Even  allowing  for  the  trade  through  Prussia,  the  flax  trade  had  diminished 
by  52  per  cent.,  the  hemp  trade  by  53  per  cent,  and  the  tallow  trade  by 
62  per  cent.^  Russia,  which  had  taken  great  pains  to  become  a  manufac- 
turing country,  found  her  imports  of  raw  material,  such  as  cotton,  cut 
off  by  the  blockade.  If  the  blockade  were  made  any  stricter,  or  Russian 
produce  were  prohibited  in  Great  Britain,  English  manufacturers  would 
be  cramped  in  obtaining  raw  materials.  The  proposed  substitutes  from 
other  countries  could  not  be  obtained  suddenly  or  at  the  old  price,  and 
the  increased  cost  of  the  finished  product  would  result  in  the  transfer  of 
some  British  manufactures,  especially  linen  manufactures,  to  Germany. 
He  warned  the  House  against  a  *  fancied  security  '  which  would  trifle  with 

'*  The  editor  of  the  Economist  had  shown  that  increasing  quantities  of  palm  and 
cocoanut  oil  were  being  substituted  for  Russian  tallow  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  cxxxvi,  1671). 
Indian  hemp  could  bo  grown  at  prices  to  compete  with  Russian;  flax  could  be  obtained 
from  Ireland  and  ta'low  from  Australia  {ibid.). 

»»  Ibid.  1673-82.  loo  /jt^.  1682-98. 

'   See  also  Graham  {ibid.  1707-10)  on  this  point. 

*  These  figures  were  challenged  by  Collier  on  the  ground  that  they  represented  only 
part  of  the  year's  imports  owing  to  the  lengthened  transit  {ibid.  1712). 

o2 
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the  position  of  English  trade.  Competition  sprang  up  where  least  expected.' 
Certificates  of  origin  had  always  proved  inefficacious,  and  the  rule  that 
raw  materials  partially  manufactured  in  a  country  became  the  produce  of 
that  country  would  convert  Kussian  flax  combed  in  Prussia  into  Prussian 
flax  and  Russian  tallow  melted  in  Prussia  into  Prussian  stearine.  The 
revival  of  the  right  of  search  would  embarrass  us  with  friendly  neutrals. 
Under  the  present  system  trade  had  kept  up  remarkably,  export  trade 
in  1854  being  only  2  per  cent,  below  that  of  1853,  the  greatest  year 
ever  known,  in  spite  of  a  European  war,  a  crisis  in  America  and  a  crisis  in 
Australia. 

The  matter  was  debated  later  in  the  House  of  Lords,*  Albemarle 
protesting  strongly  against  '  the  farce  of  a  sea  blockade  and  a  free  transit 
'  of  goods  by  land.'  ^  The  government  had  suppUed  the  enemy  with  the 
sinews  of  war.  Prussia  was  in  a  state  of  quasi  hostility,  disregarding  the  law 
of  this  coimtry  by  breaking  the  blockade.  England  took  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  of  Russia's  exports  while  Russia  took  scarcely  one-eightieth  part  of 
the  products  of  England,  so  that  even  treating  the  question  in  the  miserable 
huckstering  style  which  weighed  Russian  hides  and  tallow  against  English 
blood  and  sinew  the  balance  would  be  favourable.  He  thought  it  would 
be  easy,  if  Russian  produce  were  prohibited,  to  distinguish  Russian  produce 
shipped  from  neutral  ports  by  making  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  amount  of 
each  commodity  normally  produced  by  that  neutral  country  and  to  refuse  a 
certificate  of  origin  beyond  that  amount.^ 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  the  British  government  announced 
its  adherence  to  the  principle  that  the  neutral  flag  covered  enemy  goods 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war.'  On  3  July  1854  Phillimore,  the 
author  of  an  important  work  on  international  law,  who  was  later  a  judge  in 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  urged  the  restoration  of  the  English  principle 
that  the  goods  of  an  enemy  in  the  ship  of  a  friend  were  lawful  prize,  since 
the  capture  of  enemy  property,  wherever  found,  was  a  means  of  weakening 
the  enemy  and  shortening  the  war.  Molesworth  argued  elaborately  for 
'  free  ships,  free  goods  '  by  references  to  treaties  and  international  jurists, 
and  urged  that  France  and  England,  when  engaging  in  a  war  as  allies,  had 
each  given  up  one  of  its  former  claims,^  so  that  neutrals  would  now  have  no 
cause  of  complaint  whatever  against  the  belligerents. 

Protests  became  stronger  when  it  appeared  that  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  1856  expressly  surrendered  a  principle  upon 
which  Great  Britain  had  acted  from  the  beginning  of  her  naval  history. 

Derby  made  a  solenm  protest  against  the  introduction  of  an  entirely 

*  Ricardo  pointed  out  later  it  was  far  easier  to  lose  a  market  for  British  goods  than  to 
recover  it  again  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.j,  cxxxvi,  1701). 

*  27  April,  15  May  1855. 

»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxxxvii,  1850-60  ;  cxxxviii,  591-603. 

*  Ihid.  cxxxviii,  602.  This  was  an  anticipation  of  the  '  rationing  system  '  in  force 
in  1916  but  applied  to  exports  instt^ad  of  imports. 

"  Gazette,  28  Mar.  1854. 

^  France  gave  up  her  claim  to  confiscate  the  goods  of  a  neutral  found  on  an  enemy  ship. 
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new  rule  into  the  maritime  code  of  England.^  England's  maritime 
supremacy  had  been  surrendered  and  given  away  without  the  knowledge  or 
sanction  of  Parliament.  PhilHmore  in  the  Commons  protested  that  an 
immemorial  and  undoubted  belligerent  right  of  the  Crown  had  been  given 
away  ^^  and  the  maritime  rights  of  Great  Britain  sacrificed.  The  war  with 
Russia  showed  how  this  concession  had  weakened  our  blockade,  its  whole 
commerce  having  been  carried  on  with  perfect  impunity  in  Prussian  ships. 
Neutrals  should  be  allowed  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  but  not  for  the  enemy. 
The  surrender  of  this  belhgerent  right  would  materially  lengthen  wars.^^ 
The  action  of  the  government  was  defended  by  Grey  and  Cardwell.^^  ^he 
latter  admitted  that  the  right  which  had  been  surrendered  had  been  up  to 
the  present  '  undisputed  and  indisputable  international  law,'  ^^  but  the  law 
had  been  in  an  objectionable  state  and  Great  Britain's  strict  enforcement 
of  the  maritime  laws  of  war  involved  a  great  injury  to  neutrals.  The 
surrender  was  a  concession,  but  a  concession  to  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  justice.  England  could  not  carry  on  the  war  twelve  months  on  the 
principle  that  free  ships  did  not  mtke  free  goods  without  being  involved 
in  hostilities  with  many  great  neutral  powers.  The  abolition  of  privateering 
by  the  same"  Declaration  of  Paris  ^*  conferred  a  great  advantage  on  Great 
Britain. 

On  22  May  the  subject  was  fully  debated  in  the  Lords.^^  Clarendon , 
then  Foreign  Minister,  regarded  it  as  a  question  not  of  law  but  of  policy.^® 
America,  now  a  great  maritime  power,  which  was  considered  the  protector 
of  all  neutral  states,  would  not  submit  to  our  exclusive  law.  Earl  Grey 
said  the  right  of  search  was  intolerable  to  neutrals,^'  and  had  led  to  the 
American  war  of  1812.  Yet  its  practical  value  was  slight ;  frauds  on  a  most 
gigantic  scale  had  been  committed.  The  Earl  of  Camarvon,^^  who  was  later 
Colonial  Secretary,  quoted  the  words  of  a  great  statesman,  that  the  co- 
existence of  mihtary  war  and  commercial  peace  was  self-contradictory,  and 
said  that  Chatham,  Pitt,  Fox,  Wellington  and  Peel  had  all  opposed  the  policy 
that  a  neutral  flag  covers  an  enemy's  goods.  This  country  was  not  hkely  to 
derive  any  reciprocal  advantages  as  a  neutral  power,  for  since  1688  there  had 
scarcely  been  a  great  war  in  Europe  in  which  England  had  not  been  engaged. 

Derby  quoted  the  words  of  Pitt,  that  '  the  rights  of  the  country  had 
'  been  meanly  yielded  to  shameful  usurpation,'  ^^  In  the  case  of  a  war  with 
France  what  means  would  England  have  of  opposing  France  except  closing 
her  up  hermetically  and  stopping  her  commerce  ?  '  Your  new  law  permitting 
French  goods  to  go  with  impunity  on  board  neutral  vessels  comes  into 
operation  ;   you  have  no  blockade  ;   France  gives  up  her  whole  commercial 

»  6  May  1856,  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxli,  2008-2013. 

*•*  6  May,  ibid,  cxlii,  20-31.  His  views  were  supported  by  Bentinck  in  an  able  speech 
(ibid.  67-71). 

*^  The  speech  included  a  history  of  the  development  of  the  British  doctrine.  He 
quoted  international  jurists  and  treaties.     See  that  with  Portugal  in  1842. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxli,  2023-7.  "  Ibid,  cxlii,  71-7. 

^*  This  was  not  recognised  by  the  United  States. 

"   Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxlii,  481-547. 

"  Ibid.  488-501.  "  Ibid.  540-6.  *«  Ibid.  501-6.  "  Ibid.  621-40. 
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marine  ;  she  makes  her  vessels  into  vessels  of  war  ;  she  has  seamen  to  man 
them  ;  and  before  your  very  face  she  carries  on  her  whole  commerce  under 
the  Prussian  or  American  flag.  You  are  powerless.  Your  right  arm  is 
cut  off.'  The  government  defeated  Derby  on  this  question,^"  but  the  present 
war  has  shown  the  force  of  his  contentions.^ 

The  Crimean  war  showed  conclusively  England's  strong  financial 
position.22  At  the  beginning  of  1856  '  the  condition  of  the  trade  and  com- 
'  merce  of  the  nation  demonstrated  that  war  and  financial  confusion  were 
*  by  no  means  inseparably  connected,'  ^^  and  the  Queen's  Speech  declared 
with  satisfaction  that  the  resources  of  the  Empire  remained  unimpaired.-* 
The  prosperous  condition  of  the  country  was  proved  by  figures  given  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  22  February  1856,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  stated  that  trade  and  industry  had  taken  a  spring  immediately 
on  removal  of  the  pressure  of  the  war.^^  Exports,  which  stood  at  £98,933,000 
in  1853  and  fell  to  £95,688,000  in  1855,  a  year  of  war,  rose  to  £115,890,000 
in  1856.26  The  imports  of  raw  cotton  had  risen  from  746,709,000  lb.  in 
1853  to  877,814,000  lb.  in  1856.  The  general  result  was  that  British  exports 
had  doubled  in  value  since  1849,  and  this  period  of  peace  was  begun  with 
exports  three  times  greater  than  they  were  in  1816.  The  imports  of  grain 
from  Russia,  altogether  suspended  in  1855,  reached  the  amount  of  1,208,000 
quarters  in  1856,  being  14  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  our  imports  of  grain. 
This  showed  '  the  rapidity  with  which  a  suspended  branch  of  trade  was 
'  restored  on  the  return  of  peace.'  Shipping  showed  a  considerable  increase 
over  that  for  any  preceding  year,  and  the  total  increase  since  1853  would 
comfort  gentlemen  who  anticipated  the  ruin  of  the  shipping  of  the  country 
by  the  alteration  in  the  Navigation  Laws.^'  Again,  the  tonnage  taken 
up  by  the  government  during  the  war — not  less  than  100,000  tons — had 
fallen  back  into  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade  without  causing  any  per- 
ceptible embarrassment  to  the  shipping  interest.  The  demand  for  labour 
had  not  been  diminished  even  by  the  disbanding  of  troops  and  seamen, 
the  number  of  emigrants  having  fallen  from  368,764  to  176,554  in  1856. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1848  and  in  Australia  in  1851 
undoubtedly  exercised  a  considerable  influence  on  trade.  The  production 
of  the  precious  metal  consequent  on  these  discoveries  grew  until  in  1860-5 
it  showed  an  increase  of  900  per  cent.^s  It  was  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
the  economists  of  the  day  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  huge  output. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxiii,  547. 

*'  This  portion  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  has  been  repudiated  by  the  British  Order 
in  Council  of  11  Mar.  1915,  which  authorizes  the  bringing  into  a  British  port  of  enemy 
merchandise  in  neutral  ships,  the  discharge  of  that  merchandise  in  a  British  port,  and  its 
submission  to  the  custody  and  judgement  of  the  Prize  Court.  At  the  same  time  the  great 
extension  of  the  list  of  goods  deemed  contraband  of  war  has  increased  the  pressure  of  the 
blockade  system. 

*"  See  speech  by  Aberdeen,  1  Feb.  1855  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  cxxxvi,  1236),  also  ibid. 
cxxxvi,  1682-98  ;  cxxxvii,  1574. 

"  Ann.  Reg.  1856,  History,  2.  "  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxl,  4. 

"  13  Feb.  1857.     Ibid,  cxliv,  629-64. 

*•  The  figures  for  exports  of  textile  goods  and  metal  goods  were  of  the  same  character 
(ibid.  636). 

*'  For  the  figures  see  ibid.  638.  "  Price,  Money  and  its  Relations  to  Prices,  142. 
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Chevalier  and  Cobden  thought  that  it  would  result  in  '  innumerable  shocks 

*  and  sufferings,'  and  *  would  tend  to  derange  and  convulse  the  relations  of 

*  capital  and  labour.'  ^^  Jevons,  writing  somewhat  later,  expressed  an 
opposite  view,  which  has  since  been  generally  accepted,  '  that  the  alteration 
of  the  value  of  gold  must,  especially  for  the  future,  be  most  gradual  and 
gentle  in  its  effect,'  ^  and  '  that  putting  out  of  sight  individual  cases  of 
hardship,  if  such  exist,  a  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  must  have,  and,  as  I  should 
say,  has  already,  a  most  powerfully  beneficial  effect.  It  loosens  the  country, 
as  nothing  else  could,  from  its  old  bonds  of  debt  and  habit.  It  throws 
increased  rewards  before  all  who  are  making  and  acquiring  wealth,  some- 
what at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  enjoying  acquired  wealth.  It  excites 
the  active  and  skilful  classes  of  the  community  to  new  exertions,  and  is, 
to  some  extent,  like  a  discharge  from  his  debts  is  to  the  bankrupt  long 
struggling  against  his  burdens.  All  this  is  effected  without  a  breach  of 
national  good  faith,  which  nothing  could  compensate.'  ^^ 

The  budget  of  1857,  which  proposed  that  the  income  tax  should  be 
continued  for  three  years  at  the  reduced  rate  of  Id.  in  the  pound, '^  was 
attacked  by  both  Disraeh  and  Gladstone  on  the  ground  that  it  broke  through 
the  '  compact '  made  with  Parliament  by  Gladstone  in  1853  that  the  income 
tax  should  cease  in  1860.  Urging  '  wise  not  wild  reduction,'  Disraeh  thought 
the  expenditure  of  1857-8  should  be  reduced  to  the  pre-war  level.^  Gladstone 
made  an  angry  and  excited  speech  ^*  against  a  budget  based  upon  excessive 
expenditure,^^  and  showed  that  £6,000,000  had  been  added  to  the  regular 
expenditure  of  the  country — quite  apart  from  the  war — in  four  years.^^  The 
Chancellor's  adoption  of  the  *  terrible  heresy  '  of  Arthur  Young  about  a 
broader  basis  of  taxation  roused  Gladstone's  wrath.  The  Chancellor,  under 
this  cross-fire,  had  little  difl&culty  in  showing  that  the  *  compact '  alleged  by 
his  opponents  was  made  on  the  assumption  of  peace.'' 

Lord  Derby  thought  the  increase  of  expenditure  was  due  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  government ,'»  ^^^jo  pohcy  of  meddhng  in  the  internal  concerns 
of  other  countries  and  the  '  tone  of  menace  and  braggadocio  '  which  alienated 
foreign  countries  and  forced  England  to  keep  up  large  war  establishments  in 
time  of  peace. 

The  discussions  on  the  Chinese  war  of  1857  gave  a  vivid  picture  of 
British  trade  in  the  East.  While  the  East  India  Company  held  the  monopoly 
of  the  trade  with  China,  the  regulation  was  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of 
the  company's  supercargoes.  After  the  aboHtion  of  the  monopoly  the 
authority  of  a  commissioner  sent  out  to  represent  the  British  government 
was  not  recognized  by  the  Chinese,  and  hence  there  was  no  control  over  the 
British  subjects  at  Canton.     As  a  consequence  the  ilHcit  traffic  in  opium 

*•  Jevons,  Investigations  in  Currency  and  Finance  (1909),  74. 

'"  Ihid.  M  20  Feb.     Ihid.  948-71. 

3'  Ihid.  91.  »*  Ihid.  1134,  1146. 

3'  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxliv,  660.  "^  ^^  985-1018. 

'*  In  a  later  speech  he  said  he  thought  the  education  vote  was  getting  too  large,  and 
that  the  number  of  judges  might  be  reduced. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxliv,  971-85.  He  was  strongly  supported  by  Sir  Charles  Wood 
(tfttd.  1131-46). 

"  16  Mar.     Ihid.  2311-43. 
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rapidly  increased,  and  the  steps  taken  by  the  Chinese  to  suppress  it  in  1839 
led  to  the  war  with  China.  Under  the  treaty  of  Nankin  in  1842  Hong  Kong 
was  ceded  to  the  British  Crown  and  five  other  ports  were  freed  to  British 
merchants.  By  this  treaty  the  trade  of  the  most  densely  populated  country 
in  the  world  was  opened  up,^'  the  most  valuable  branch  of  which  was  the 
opium  traffic.  This  trade  was  strenuously  denounced  by  Lord  Ashley 
and  other  members  of  Parliament,*"  who  contended  that  it  was  carried 
on  under  the  support  of  the  government.  The  finances  of  India,  however,  as 
Peel  declared,  were  in  no  condition  to  sacrifice  a  revenue  of  £1,200,000,  and 
Lord  Ashley  had  to  withdraw  a  motion  *^  he  had  put  down  on  the  subject. 
Another  Chinese  war  broke  out,  terminating  in  the  treaty  of  1848. 

In  1849  the  British  Governor  of  Hong  Kong  had  issued  a  proclamation 
forbidding  British  subjects  to  enter  Canton,  but  his  successor.  Sir  John 
Bowring,"  took  another  line.  According  to  the  ex-Lord  Chancellor,  Lynd- 
hurst,  the  war  that  followed  was  due  to  Bowring's  '  monomania  '  about 
securing  an  entrance  for  English  traders  within  the  walls  of  Canton.     '  It 

*  was  the  mischievous  policy  of  a  most  mischievous  man  dressed  in  a  httle 

*  brief  authority.'  ^^  Cobden  condemned  the  vast  pretensions  of  British 
merchants.  He  said  they  demanded  concessions  from  China  with  selfish 
violence.  There  was  too  much  protection  to  British  merchants  abroad.*^ 
Owing  to  their  inability  to  speak  foreign  languages  and  to  their  '  haughty 

*  and  inflexible  demeanour,'  British  merchants  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Levant  were  being  ousted  by  Greeks,  Swiss  and  Germans.  It  was  not 
to  their  benefit  to  have  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  navy  at  their  beck 
and  call.  There  were  good  grounds  for  not  persevering  in  the  demand  for 
free  access  to  Canton,  the  Cantonese  being  turbulent  and  insubordinate 
and  hostile  to  Englishmen.  It  was  an  object  not  worth  fighting  for,  for 
on  the  whole  there  was  not  a  great  empire  in  the  world  where  trade  was  so 
free  as  in  China. 

The  war  of  1857  was  denounced  by  Gladstone  on  moral  grounds.**  Great 

Britain  had  broken  her  treaty  obhgations  to  China  by  encouraging  the 
contraband  trade  in  opium  and  organizing  a  fleet  of  coasters  under  the  British 
flag.  Hong  Kong,  which  had  been  given  to  Great  Britain  as  a  port  in  which 
British  ships  might  careen  and  refit,  was  used  as  the  base  of  '  a  pernicious, 

*  demoralizing  and  destructive  trade.'  Bulwer  Lytton  eloquently  deprecated 
a  violent  poHcy.*^    Trade,  he  said,  recoiled  from  unnecessary  bloodshed. 

The  danger  to  British  colonies  caused  by  a  weak  policy  towards  China 
was  enlarged  upon  by  Walter  Buchanan.*^  Chinese  emigrants,  connected 
with  their  country  by  secret  societies,  were  spread  all  over  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. The  empire  of  Britain  throughout  Asia  derived  its  stabiHty  from 
opinion ;    a  vacillating  and  uncertain  policy  would  be  fatal.    Palmerston 

»»  Haneard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixvii,  1077-80  ;  Ixxii,  263-8. 
"  Ibid.  Ixviii,  362-406.  "  Ibid.  1391-1421. 

"  Ibid.  469.  "  Ibid.  1787-1809. 

«  Ibid,  cxliv,  1212-20.  **  Ibid.  1434-46. 

«•  In  a  later  debate,  7  May  1867,  ibid,  cxlv,  54-9. 
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took  a  very  strong  line,*'  The  case  of  the  *  Arrow  '  was  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  wrest  from  Great  Britain  her  treaty  rights.  The  treaty  stipulated  that 
British  vessels  should  not  be  boarded  without  a  previous  appUcation  to  the 
British  Consul,  The  statement  that  the  people  of  Canton  were  savagely 
hostile  to  British  merchants  was  a  *  flagitious  falsehood  '  to  deprive  us  of  our 
treaty  rights.  The  first  duty  of  the  government  was  to  protect  British 
subjects  in  China. 

The  debate  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  government  by  sixteen  votes,** 
followed  by  the  dissolution  of  Parhament"  and  a  general  election  which 
gave  Palmerston  an  increased  majority  in  the  House.  Nearly  all  the 
Manchester  pohticians  lost  their  seats. 

Evidence  that  war  taxation  had  not  diminished  prosperity  appeared  in 
the  debate  on  the  Address.^"  The  Earl  of  Cork  spoke  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  shown  by  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  *  those  articles  which 

*  were  only  enjoyed  by  the  lower  classes  when  labour  was  abundant  and  wages 
'were  in  proportion,'  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  rapid  transition  '  from  the 
'  depths  of  misery  and  degradation  to  prosperity  hitherto  unexampled  in  her 
'  annals,'  ^^ 

In  the  Commons  Sir  John  Eamsden  gave  a  similar  account  of  the  state 
of  the  Kingdom,  of  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  the  steady  employment 
at  good  wages  of  the  manufacturing  population,  trade  growing  with  a  rapidity 
beyond  all  precedent,  and  compared  its  condition  with  that  of  the  other 
powers  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  war,  whose  strength  was  exhausted  and 
finances  disorganized.^^ 

The  increased  naval  and  military  expenditure  was  criticized  by  Glad- 
stone. *  I  repel  the  doctrine,'  he  said,  *  that  because  you  are  founding  a  vast 
Colonial  Empire  you  must  have  a  vast  force  to  defend  it.  .  .  .  It  is  plain  that 
the  progress  of  free  institutions  must  and  ought  to  carry  with  it  the  obliga- 
tion to  discharge  the  burdens  which  are  part  of  the  very  title  to  and  inheri- 
tance of  freedom.'  ^ 

This  hint  was  not  received  with  much  favour.  On  the  general  question 
of  mihtary  expenditure  Palmerston  crystalL'zed  the  opinion  of  the  House  in 
a  phrase,  '  Depend  upon  it,  for  a  country  that  is  great  and  rich  to  leave  itself 
'  without  the  means  of  defence  is  not  the  way  to  preserve  peace  in  the  long 

*  run.'  ^  Eussell's  view  was  different,  and  it  has  some  importance  because  it 
expressed  a  policy  which  prevailed  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Victorian 
period.  *  We  have  been  accustomed,'  he  said,  '  to  keep  up  low  establish- 
ments in  time  of  peace,  and  though  there  has  been  always  a  complaint  in 
the  first  year  of  war  that  we  have  been  very  unprepared,  somehow  or  other, 
after  a  time,  we  have  generally  found  ourselves  strong  enough  to  meet  our 
enemy.'  ^^    A  later  passage  of  his  speech  showed  that  the '  muddling  through  ' 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Sor.),  cxliv,  1809-34. 

"  Ibid.  1846.     For  later  debates  see  ibid,  cxliv,  2196-203,  2207-9  ;  cxlv,  38-44. 

*»  Ibid,  cxliv,  1885-6,  1894-7. 

""  Ibid.  6-13.     See  also  the  Queen's  Speech  (ibid.  5). 

"  He  gave  figures  as  to  the  diminution  of  poor  relief  {ibid.  13). 

"  Ibid.  93.  «  Ibid.  151.  »*  Ibid.  172.  »*  Ibid.  185. 
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policy  had  a  defensible  economic  basis.  France,  he  said,  had  been  maintain- 
ing an  immense  army  and  a  considerable  navy,  and  every  year  increasing 
her  debt.  England  with  her  small  military  establishments  had  secured  a 
surplus  revenue,  reduced  taxation  enabling  her  population  to  grow  rich,  and 
had  seen  in  the  Crimean  war  what  that  wealth  was  able  to  effect.  When 
Eussia  was  exhausted  and  the  finances  of  France  so  weakened  that  her 
war  spirit  began  to  fail,  England  was  so  prosperous  that  she  could  have 
continued  the  war  for  ten  years  if  necessary.^* 

On  20  February  1858  Palmerston  was  defeated  on  the  Conspiracy  to 
Murder  Bill,  which  the  House  condemned  as  due  to  the  interference  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  On  his  resignation  Lord  Derby  formed  his  second 
government.  The  financial  prospects  of  the  country  in  1858  were  admitted 
to  be  '  somewhat  less  favourable  than  usual.'  The  commercial  crisis  of  the 
previous  autumn,^'  the  increased  naval  estimates  and  the  reduction  of  the 
rate  of  income  tax,  with  the  necessity  for  the  repayment  of  Exchequer 
bonds  and  the  war  sinking  fund,  combined  to  make  Disraeli's  task  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  a  difficult  one. 

Introducing  his  budget  on  19  April  ^^  he  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  effect  of  the  commercial  crisis  on  trade  and  the  revenue.  Both  had  fallen 
off  to  a  serious  extent,  though  since  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  there  had 
been  a  striking  recovery  ^*  and  a  considerable  restoration  of  commercial  con- 
fidence. *  The  rate  of  interest  is  very  low  ;  capital  is  abundant,  money  is  cheap, 
'  and  the  price  of  the  principal  necessaries  of  life  and  of  the  chief  articles  of 
'  consumption  is  much  lower  than  it  was  last  year  or  the  precedingyear.  .  .  .'*" 
Bread  was  between  40  and  50  per  cent,  lower  and  sugar,  which  was  scarce  and 
dear  in  1857,  had  fallen  about  10s.  per  cwt.  He  estimated  the  expenditure  at 
£67,110,000  and  the  revenue  at  £63,120,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  £3,990,000.61 

Disraeh  showed  himself  a  devoted  adherent  of  Gladstone's  1853  budget 
policy  of  providing  for  the  cessation  of  income  tax  in  1860.  The  income  tax, 
he  argued,  ought  not  to  be  maintained  in  time  of  peace.  It  was  of  vast 
importance  that  there  should  be  a  source  of  revenue  in  reserve  which  at  any 
moment  of  great  emergency  would  yield  20  or  25  millions  sterling.  Its 
reduction  was  to  be  continued,  it  was  to  fall  by  another  Id.  this  year,  and 
with  a  fair  revival  of  trade  in  this  country  he  hoped  that  by  the  year  1860 — 
'  the  pivot  of  modern  finance  ' — there  would  be  a  surplus  revenue  which  would 
enable  the  Treasury  to  remit  the  income  tax.  He  proposed  to  obtain 
£500,000  by  raising  the  tax  on  Irish  spirits  to  the  level  of  the  tax  on  English 
and  Scotch  spirits,^^  and  by  placing  a  tax  on  bankers'  cheques  which 
would,  he  anticipated,  produce  £300,000.  He  thought  taxation  by  penny 
stamps  was  rather  popular.  '  People  hke  to  see  vast  results  accomplished  by 
'  slight  means.'     This  last  proposal,  which  attracted  little  notice   at   the 

»•  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxliv,  186.  '•  For  figures  see  ibid.  1268. 

»'  See  below,  p.  203.  «»  Ibid.  1269,  1273. 

6"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxlix,  1267.  •'  Ibid.  1276. 

"  He  hoped  his  Irish  friends  who  pressed  for  equality  would  repudiate  the  differential 
duty  on  spirits  with  a  feeling  of  indignant  humiliation  {ibid.  1290). 
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time,"  has  produced  yearly  an  increasing  revenue,  which  is  a  proof  of  the 
vast  growth  of  what  has  practically  become  a  secondary  currency.  The 
budget  was  favourably  received  and  Gladstone  lent  his  powerful  financial 
authority  to  its  support.^* 

On  21  June  1858  Milner-Gibson  proposed  a  resolution,  as  in  several  pre- 
vious sessions,*^  pressing  for  the  removal  of  the  excise  duty  on  paper,^^  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  most  pernicious  tax  upon  knowledge.  After  giving 
details  of  the  dechne  of  the  paper  trade  in  England,  he  said  that  the  remission 
of  the  paper  duty — about  £1,000,000  a  year — would  do  more  good  than  an 
additional  million  voted  for  education.  Gladstone,  in  an  earher  debate, 
had  argued  that  the  state  of  the  book  market  in  England  was  a  scandal  to 
the  country.  The  demand  for  books  was  narrower  and  their  price  higher 
than  in  any  other  country.^'  Disraeli  acknowledged  the  claims  of  the 
paper  trade,  but  could  not  pledge  himself  to  repeal  the  tax  at  present.^ 

In  the  debate  on  the  Address,  3  February  1859,  after  some  reference  to 
the  distress  of  the  shipping  interest,^^  which  he  thought  to  be  only  temporary, 
Lord  Derby  stated  that  the  condition  of  the  country  at  large  was  one  of 
advancing  prosperity.'"  Poverty  and  crime  were  decreasing,  the  amount  of 
pauperism  in  all  the  Poor  Law  districts  being  below  the  amount  in  1857  and 
1858,  and  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  were  increasing. 

Derby's  government  was  beaten  on  its  Eeform  Bill  by  thirty-nine 
votes  on  31  March  1859.'^  The  Queen  agreed  to  dissolve  Parliament, '^  and 
a  general  election  followed.  A  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  government 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirteen  votes  in  the  new  Parliament  on 
10  June ''  and  Lord  Derby  resigned  ofiice.'* 

In  the  twenty  years  previous  to  1859  there  was  a  series  of  financial 
and  industrial  crises  the  two  most  important  of  which  occurred  in  1847 
and  1857.  As  these  crises  have  much  in  common  both  as  to  cause  and 
effect,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  them  together  although  out  of  their  strict 
chronological  order.  Opinions  differed  as  to  the  causes  of  the  financial 
crisis  of  1847.  The  account  of  it  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer'^ 
and  the  Prime  Minister  was  that  in  the  summer  of  1846  a  drain  of  available 
capital  began,  due  to  the  large  importations  of  foreign  corn,  necessitated  by 
the  failure  of  the  harvest  and  the  Irish  famine,'^  and  to  the  increased 
demand  for  railway  capital,  and  that  this  drain  acted  upon  '  an  unexampled 
'  extension  of  credit '  for  which  the  capital  employed  was  inadequate.  The 
drain  of  floating  capital  had  made  trade  unsound,  and  the  houses  which  were 

•'  Glyn  and  other  bankers  of  course  objected  (Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  cxiix,  1308-9)  and  the 
Stock  Exchange  petitioned  against  it  {ibid.  2171-7). 

"  19  April,  ibid.  1312-16  ;   3  May,  ibid.  2133-41. 

•*  Ibid,  cxx,  983-1014  ;  cxxxi,  587-617.  ««  Ibid,  cli,  98-110. 

*'  Ibid,  cxxi,  593-9.     See  also  Bright,  in  ibid,  cli,  128-31.  •"  Ibid,  cli,  124-8. 

*'  See  speech  by  Lord  Ravensworth  (ibid,  clii,  16-24).  '»  Ibid.  34-9. 

'1  Ibid,  cliii,  1257.      "  Ibid.  1306,  1898.      '»  Ibid,  cliv,  416.      "  Ibid.  423-31. 

"  30  Nov.  to  2  Dec,  ibid,  xcv,  374-413,  628-43. 

'«  The  cost  of  corn  from  June  1846  to  Jan.  1847  was  £5,139,000,  from  Jan.  to  July 
it  was  £14,184,000,  from  July  to  Oct.  it  was  £14,240,000 — a  rapidly  increasing  ratio  (ibid. 
xcv,  389).     During  the  last  15  months  over  £80,000,000  had  been  absorbed  by  the  railways. 
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trading  on  an  unsound  basis  became  insolvent.  Large  imports  of  food  and 
decreased  exports  of  manufactures  continued  the  steady  drain  of  gold,  and 
up  to  January  1847  no  step  had  been  taken  to  check  it.  Wood,  Russell  and 
Peel ''  were  all  of  the  opinion  that  the  Bank  of  England  had  shown  a  want  of 
caution  in  not  beginning  at  an  earlier  date  to  raise  its  rate  of  discount.'^  It 
raised  its  rate  in  April  to  5  per  cent.,  after  alarm  had  been  given  by  the 
pubhcation  of  the  Bank  accounts,  which  showed  how  its  gold  reserve  was 
falling."*  The  pubhc  mind,  already  uneasy,  was  still  further  disturbed  by 
the  raising  of  the  Bank  rate  to  5|  per  cent,  on  5  August,  followed  by  the 
failure  of  Messrs.  Leslie  &  Alexander  and  of  other  great  houses  engaged  in  the 
corn  trade.^** 

All  through  September  other  failures  followed  *  in  rapid  and  melancholy 
*  succession.'  There  was  a  heavy  demand  on  the  Bank  for  advances,  and  on 
2  October  the  Bank  announced  that  it  was  unaWe  to  make  any  further 
advances  and  that  those  already  made  must  be  repaid  before  the  payment 
of  dividends  became  due.  The  result  was  '  the  greatest  dismay,  excitement 
'  and  alarm  in  the  city.'  The  failures  of  banks  continued,  and  the  Scotch 
banks  made  demands  on  the  Bank  of  England  for  assistance — a  fearful 
aggravation  of  danger.  The  government,  in  conference  with  the  Bank, 
decided  that  the  crisis  was  being  aggravated  by  the  deficiency  of  the  circu- 
lation, which,  though  adequate  in  normal  times,  was  restricted  by  the 
hoarding  of  gold  and  notes  due  to  the  panic.^^  On  25  October  therefore  the 
Prime  Minister  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bank  recommending  them  to  issue 
notes  beyond  the  limit  of  bulhon  and  securities  laid  down  by  the  Bank  Act 
of  1844,  at  the  same  time  promising,  if  necessary,  a  bill  of  indemnity.  He 
further  suggested  that  the  Bank  rate  should  be  raised  to  8  per  cent.,  in  order 
to  attract  gold  from  abroad.  The  effect  of  this  was  instantaneous.  The 
panic  was  allayed  without  the  Bank  having  to  issue  notes  beyond  the  legal 
hmit.  Hoarding  ceased  and  activity  was  restored  to  the  circulation.  When 
Parliament,  summoned  for  the  purpose,  met  in  November  to  consider  the 
causes  of  the  crisis,  the  money  market  was  much  easier  and  things  looked 
better  in  every  way,  and  the  Bank  rate  was  soon  afterwards  reduced  to 
6  per  cent. 

During  the  long  debates  that  took  place  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
many  other  explanations  of  the  crisis  were  put  forward.  Lord  George 
Bentinck  and  the  protectionists  blamed  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  and  the 
free  trade  system,  which  caused  a  large  excess  of  imports  over  exports.^^ 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xcv,  650-72. 

"  Ibid.  383.  The  rate  was  2J  per  cent,  in  1845,  3  per  cent,  in  1846,  4  per  cent,  in 
Jan.  1847. 

^*  Francis  Baring  showed  that  the  existence  of  a  large  gold  reserve  had  enabled  the 
Bank  legally  to  extend  its  issue  of  notes  long  after  there  had  been  signs  of  warning.  This 
difficulty  had  not  been  anticipated  {ibid.  616-16). 

*"  Their  failure  was  partly  due  to  a  drop  in  the  price  of  corn  to  485.  in  Sept.  It  had 
been  102a.  in  May. 

•*  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xcv,  399.  Panic,  said  Russell,  baffled  all  ordinary  calculation, 
and  hoarding  against  some  imaginary  or  contingent  danger  aggravated  the  crisis  by 
limiting  the  circulation  (ibid.  378-9). 

»»  E.g.  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.).  xcv.  159-77. 
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Wilson  83  and  Hemes  ^  said  that  it  was  all  due  to  the  Act  of  1844,  which 
confused  circulation  with  capital  and  currency  with  bulhon.®^  Peel  ascribed 
the  crisis  to  over-trading  and  over-speculation  on  a  small  capital  aided  by  a 
very  low  rate  of  interest.^^  Molesworth  and  others  urged  that  all  expen- 
diture on  railways  should  be  stopped,  in  order  to  diminish  the  demand  for 
capital.  The  railway  mania  undoubtedly  had  a  large  share  in  the  crisis. 
The  outlay  on  railway  schemes  had  increased  from  a  million  in  1841  to 
twenty-nine  millions  in  1846  and  the  rise  in  the  value  of  railway  shares 
during  the  first  few  months  of  1845  was  as  much  as  74  per  cent.^' 

The  Crimean  War  led  to  another  drain  of  gold  and  some  outcry  against 
the  Bank  Act,  on  the  ground  that  gold  was  being  taken  out  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  circulation  would  be  crippled  if  it  were  limited  to  the  amount 
of  metal  that  happened  to  be  in  the  Bank  of  England.^^  The  Bank  Act 
was  subjected  to  another  strain  in  1857,  a  commercial  crisis  occurring  in 
October  and  November  of  that  year,  owing  to  the  failure  of  many  American 
banks  and  firms  of  high  standing  combined  with  a  drain  of  buHion  to  India 
and  China.  The  crisis  followed  a  course  similar  to  that  of  1847.""  By 
November  the  gold  reserve  had  fallen  to  £7,000,000,  and  the  Bank  had 
issued  nearly  all  the  notes  it  was  entitled  to  issue  under  the  restrictions  of 
the  Act  of  1844,  while  the  demand  for  accommodation  still  continued.  Faced 
with  the  prospect  of  a  failure  of  credit  which  would  have  brought  about  an 
appalling  commercial  disaster,  the  government  (12  November)  authorized 
the  Bank  to  break  the  law  and  to  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  £2,000,000  in 
excess  of  the  statutory  Kmit  at  a  rate  not  less  than  the  existing  rate  of  10 
per  cent.®"  The  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act  had  the  same  effect  as  it  had 
had  in  1847.  The  panic  subsided,  gold  began  to  return  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  Consols,  which  had  fallen  to  86|,  rose,  and  though  there  were  more 
failures  involving  very  heavy  losses,®^  and  an  almost  total  stoppage  of  the 
Baltic  trade,  public  confidence  was  gradually  restored  and  by  1  December 
the  over-issue  of  notes  to  the  public,  which  had  only  amounted  to  about 
£1,000,000,  had  been  returned.  ParHament  met  on  3  December  to  pass  an 
Act  indemnifying  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England.®^ 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  showed  that  the  crisis  had  arisen 
out  of  the  failure  of  the  American  trade,  aided  by  the  disturbance  of  Indian 
trade  and  speculation  on  the  Continent."^  The  failure  of  the  British  banks 
was  not  due  to  their  issue  of  notes,  but  to  the  magnitude  of  their  other 
liabihties.  He  was  supported  by  Disraeli,  who  agreed  that  the  late  con- 
s' Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  xcv,  414-36.  *«  See  also  Urquhart  in  ibid.  531-46. 

»^  Ibid.  618-28.  «•  Ibid.  650-72. 

*"  Leone  Levi,  Hist,  of  Brit.  Commerce,  306  ;  Palgrave,  Diet,  of  Pol.  Econ.  i,  459. 
For  the  development  of  railway  schemes  see  p.  206  seq. 

««  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxxxi,  1094-1101,  1104-6,  1108.  This  limitation  was  said  to 
hamper  trade  by  making  money  unnecessarily  dear  {ibid,  cxliv,  286-9). 

88  Ibid,  cxlviii,  86-145. 

'"  Ibid,  and  Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  4  Dec.  Ibid,  cxlviii,  145-70. 

"  The  Annual  Register  estimated  the  losses  by  the  failure  of  banks  at  £24,000,000 
and  of  private  firms  at  £14,000,000  {Ann.  Reg.  1857,  Chronicle,  220). 

'*  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxlviii,  1. 

^  4  Dec.    Ibid.  145-70. 
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vulsion  was  not  a  currency  question.  The  causes  of  it  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, he  said,  by  *  a  mere  wrangle  about  the  circulation  of  bank  notes.'  ^* 
It  was  not  confined  to  Great  Britain,  but  involved  Germany,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Denmark  and  Sweden  as  well  as  the  United  States.  The  disturbance  of 
capital  and  credit  throughout  the  world  was  in  his  opinion  due  to  the  recent 
discovery  of  precious  metals.  Since  1848  £180,000,000  of  gold  had  been 
brought  into  the  market.  Enormous  speculations  in  shares  and  companies 
followed.  Credit  received  an  unnatural  impetus,  and  from  1852  onwards 
over-trading,  speculation  and  reckless  investment  went  on  throughout  the 
world.  In  addition  there  had  been  a  European  war,  three  bad  harvests  in 
France  and  the  failure  of  the  silk  trade.  For  the  last  three  years  every 
autumn  had  seen  the  country  on  the  eve  of  a  great  crash,  hitherto  staved  off 
by  the  arrival  of  the  '  golden  galleons  from  Australia  and  rich  Californian 
*  argosies.'  He  raised  a  new  point  by  arguing  that  the  Act  of  1844  had  been 
so  framed  that  it  forced  the  Bank  to  aggravate  distress  and  distrust  by 
applying  to  the  domestic  drain  of  bullion  caused  by  panic  the  same  treatment 
applied  to  the  foreign  drain,  caused  by  unfavourable  exchanges,  though  it 
should  have  been  exactly  opposite.  At  the  moment  when  the  foreign  drain 
began  the  Bank  increased  alarm  by  paralysing  the  circulation.  He  quoted 
from  a  '  document  of  desolation  '  to  show  that  eighty-five  firms  with  liabiUties 
of  £42,000,000  fell  before  the  government  wrote  its  letter  to  the  Bank,  and  he 
thought  the  decision  as  to  the  right  moment  to  suspend  the  Bank  Act  too 
vast  a  power  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  ministers.^^ 

Among  other  reasons  put  forward  to  account  for  the  crisis  were  unfair 
pressure  on  the  Bank  by  large  capitahsts  ^^  and  the  large  interest  allowed 
on  deposits,  which  promoted  over- trading.^'  Gladstone  thought  the  Act  of 
1844  should  be  altered  in  many  directions,  since  its  force  as  a  check  upon 
domestic  over-trading  had  been  shattered  by  the  issue  of  notes  contrary  to 
the  law .^  The  contradictory  views  put  forward  strengthened  the  position 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  maintaining  that  the  whole  question  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  inquiry  and  refusing  to  allow  the  Bank  a 
discretionary  power  to  relax  the  Act.^ 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  development  of  railway  schemes  was  to 
some  extent  responsible  for  the  crisis  of  1847.  The  years  1840-50  had 
been  an  important  period  in  the  history  of  railway  construction,  and  the 
Railway  Act,  carried  through  the  House  by  Gladstone  in  1844,  marked  an 
epoch.  By  1844  most  of  the  great  railway  undertakings  projected  in  the 
previous  five  or  six  years  had  been  completed,^""  about  2,000  miles  of 
railroad  having  then  been  opened.^  Speculation  had  diminished,  but  a 
revival  of  activity  was  imminent — sixty-six  appHcations  for  railway  Bills 

»«  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxlviii,  214-225,  604-32.  »*  Ibid.  626. 

»«  E.g.  Newdegate  in  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxlviii,  298-300;  VVillou-^hby.  ibid  431-4. 
»'  Ibid.  580-604.     See  also  speeches  by  Kirk  and  Phillips  (ibid.  303-6,  296-7). 
»»  Ibid,  cxlviii,  644-54.  "  Ibid.  446.  "•  Ibid.  Ixxii,  232-56. 

^  Graham  gave  the  figures  as  2,355  miles,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  £66,700,000.  In 
1844  728  miles  were  added  at  a  cost  of  £10,304,000  (ibid.  Ixxx,  911). 
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involving  the  construction  of  800  or  900  miles  of  railway  were  to  be  pre- 
sented.    Gladstone  thought  the  tendency  of  railway  companies  '  to  unite 

*  together  in  one  great  mass  '  required  the  attention  of  ParUament.  Arrange- 
ment between  the  rival  companies  was  easy,  and  to  allow  the  construction 
of  a  number  of  competing  lines  might  turn  out  to  be  '  a  mere  multiphcation 

*  of  monopoly.'  2  He  thought  the  treatment  of  third-class  passengers  deserved 
attention.  It  '  should  be  considered  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  covered 
'  and  protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.'  The  interests  of  third- 
class  passengers  were  supported  by  Labouchere,  who  urged  that  third-class 
fares  should  be  reduced  to  the  continental  level.^  Roebuck  gave  instances  of  the 
bad  treatment  of  third-class  passengers.  They  were  only  allowed  to  travel  by 
very  slow  trains — on  the  Great  Western  only  by  night  trains,  he  beheved  * — 
standing  all  the  way,  no  shelter  or  accommodation  being  provided  for  them 
at  railway  stations.  Passengers  had  to  pay  for  the  monstrously  extravagant 
cost  of  construction,  £60,000  having  been  spent  on  one  mile  of  road.^ 

Peel  showed  himself  suspicious  of  the  power  of  the  railways.  He  thought 
Parhament  might  repent  of  the  '  indiscretion  and  levity  '  with  which  it  had 
granted  monopolies  to  existing  railway  companies.^  He  seems  to  have  hoped 
that  existing  railways  might  find  a  competitor  in  the  '  Atmospheric  Pressure 
System,'  which  was  then  being  experimented  with,  and  which  promised 
cheap  and  rapid  travelling.'' 

Gladstone's  Bill  gave  the  Board  of  Trade  control  over  all  railways 
which  should  thereafter  come  to  Parliament  for  powers  either  of  initiation 
or  development.*  Parliament  was  to  have  the  right  to  inspect  railway 
accounts,  to  interfere  to  reduce  charges  if  railway  profits  rose  above  10  per 
cent.,  and  to  purchase  railways  hereafter  to  be  constructed  if  it  was  desired 
to  do  so.'  Third-class  passengers  were  to  be  carried  at  the  rate  of  a  penny 
per  mile,  proper  provision  being  made  for  their  comfort.  The  railway 
companies  violently  opposed  the  Bill.  There  were  indignant  meetings  of 
railway  proprietors  ;  Gladstone  was  interviewed  by  deputations  representing 
£50,000,000  of  railway  capital,  and  Parliamentary  opposition  was  redoubled. 
Peel  stood  firm — the  railway  companies  were  going  too  far  ;  '  their  monopoly 
'  might  be  very  great,  but  he  would  advise  them  to  husband  their  strength.'  i° 
As  Gladstone  put  it,  '  The  railways  had  gone  among  individual  traders  very 
much  like  a  triton  among  the  minnows,  and  the  effect  had  been  in  many 
cases  highly  inconvenient  to  them.  .  .  .^^  He  would  be  no  party  to  truckling 

*  Hansard  (Srd  Ser.),  Ixxii,  237.  3  Ibid.  239-41. 

*  Mr.  Charles  Russell  denied  this.  There  was  a  day  train  leaving  London  at  4.30  a.m., 
and  reaching  Exeter  at  9  p.m.  ;  there  was  no  other  way  in  which  they  could  travel  so 
rapidly  (ibid.  244-5). 

*  See  also  a  speech  by  Wallace  in  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxii,  246-9  ;   Ixxvi,  647-50. 

*  Ibid,  ixxii,  249-52. 

^  A  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  system  was  appointed  in  1845  (ibid.  Ixxviii,  938-45). 
»  Ibid.  Ixxvi,  465-530,  626-79.     See  also  ibid.  Ixxiii,  516-30. 

*  It  was  under  this  clause  that  the  property  of  the  railways  in  telegraphs  and  way- 
leaves  was  purchased  in  1871.  It  was  said  to  be  an  afterthought  of  Gladstone  (see  Times, 
25  Sept.  1916),  but  might  still  be  used  for  the  compulsory  purchase  by  the  State  of  the 
railway  systems. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxvi,  478.  "  Ibid.  480-509. 
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to  the  railway  companies.  ...  I  do  not  think  they  have  mounted  so  high 
or  Parhament  has  yet  sunk  so  low  as  that  at  their  bidding  you  shall  refuse 
your  sanction  to  the  Bill.*  He  moved  the  second  reading  amidst  loud 
cheering.^2 

The  proposed  reduction  of  third-class  fares  and  the  stipulations  as  to 
the  character  of  third-class  carriages  were  strongly  opposed  ^'  in  the  interest 
of  the  railway  companies,  and  Bright  opposed  the  Bill  as  a  departure  from 
the  wholesome  principle  of  non-interference  with  private  enterprise,^*  Buller 
argued  that  experience  of  mail-coaches  and  government  steamers  proved  that 
State  management  meant  slow  and  dear  travelling.  A  tactful  speech  by 
Peel  disarmed  opposition  to  some  extent/^  and  the  Bill  passed  its  second 
reading  by  a  majority  of  eighty-eight.^^ 

In  committee  an  amendment  was  carried  ^'  compelHng  the  railway  com- 
panies to  provide  one  train  for  third-class  passengers  on  all  days  when  first 
and  second-class  trains  were  run,  a  clause  which,  in  spite  of  Gladstone's 
opposition,  *  allowed  Lazarus  as  well  as  Dives  to  travel  on  a  Sunday.' " 
The  Bill  then  passed  without  further  opposition.^^ 

Experience  of  the  working  of  the  Act  was  favourable,  though  Parha- 
mentary  criticism  continued.^  The  provisions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that 
third-class  carriages  should  be  provided  with  seats  and  should  '  be  capable 
'  of  being  entirely  closed  without  preventing  the  admission  of  hght  and  air/ 
were  carried  out.^i 

The  railway  mania  continued.  Gladstone,  speaking  in  1845,  said  that 
the  whole  speculative  activity  of  the  country  was  now  concentrated  on 
railways  .2^  Over  240  railway  Bills  had  been  considered  by  the  railway 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  1844  session.^^  In  the  course  of  the 
d(3bates  on  a  Consolidating  Bill  introduced  in  1845  Wakley,  the  medical 
reformer,  who  was  then  member  for  Finsbury,  commented  strongly  on  the 
scandals  of  existing  methods  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  railway  Bills. 2* 
Gigantic  railway  companies  '  beat  justice  and  principle  entirely  out  of  doors 
'  by  heavy  expenditure.'  Counsel  were  paid  exorbitant  fees,  and,  being  paid 
by  the  day,  made  interminable  speeches.  One  man  argued  for  five  hours 
on  one  out  of  thirteen  subdivisions  of  one  clause  in  a  Bill  containing  183 
clauses. 25  Gladstone  did  not  defend  the  expensive  eloquence  of  the  Bar,  but 
'  it  was  easier  to  blanch  the  cheek  of  a  foreign  despot  than  to  shorten  the 
'  speeches  of  counsel.' 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxvi,  509. 

"  Ibid.  509-15.  Third-class  trains  were  to  travel  at  not  less  than  12  miles  per  hour, 
and  the  carriages  were  to  be  covered.  All  railways  were  to  be  compelled  to  carry  third- 
class  passengers. 

>«  Adjourned  debate  11  July,  ibid.  626-36.  "  Ibid.  1185-90. 

'*  Ibid.  G67-76.  '*  Speech  by  Shell  in  ibid.  1190. 

"  Ibid.  680.  "  Ibid.  1411. 

«o  Ibid.  Ixxvii,  351-81,  511-24,  530-42,  1034-41  ;  Ixxviii,  46-52,  298.  In  the  Lords 
Brougham  defended  the  rights  of  the  '  sedentary  person  '  (ibid.  Ixxx,  278,  788.  795). 

*i  Gladstone,  5  Feb.  1845,  in  ibid.  Ixxvii,  133-4. 

**  Ibid.  180-3.  See  also  Brougham  on  the  '  fever  and  frenzy  '  of  railway  speculation 
(ibid.  Ixxix,  226-33). 

«»  See  the  Indexes  to  vols.  Ixxiv  and  Ixxv  of  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.)  for  lists  of  these  Bills. 

»*  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxvii,  171-6,  175-9,  286-91.  »*  Ibid.  183,  286. 
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The  factory  laws  again  attracted  public  attention  during  the  period 
1842-59,  when  valuable  factory  legislation  was  carried  through.  Lord 
Ashley,  who  was  the  moving  spirit,  found  the  House  sympathetic  and 
attentive,  though  the  Manchester  school  of  extreme  individualists  opposed 
each  and  every  interference  with  the  freedom  of  labour.  The  government 
gave  Ashley  powerful,  if  unenthusiastic,  support,  its  chief  preoccupation 
being  to  find  a  working  compromise  which  both  sides  would  accept  and  to 
guard  against  limitations  which  might  jeopardisse  England's  position  in 
foreign  markets. 

Introducing  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  labour  of  women  and  children  in 
mines  on  7  June  1842,2«  Ashley  drew  the  attention  of  the  House  to  hideous 
and  disgusting  evils  which,  he  said,  equalled  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade. 
He  gave  terrible  details  of  the  long  hours  of  labour  in  revolting  conditions 
which  brought  deformity,  disease  and  death.  Children  were  treated  with  a 
brutahty  which  was  sickening  even  to  read  of  ;  the  men,  uneducated  and 
ferocious,  were  utterly  reckless  of  human  life,  and  the  employment  of  women 
led,  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  conditions  of  the  employment  of  children  in  mines,  to  '  revolting  abomina- 

*  tions.'  The  state  of  the  mines  as  to  ventilation  and  drainage  was  very  bad 
indeed.  In  Derbyshire,  for  instance,  black  damp  was  prevalent,  with 
frequent  explosions  ;  the  pits  were  very  wet,  and  children,  some  as  young  as 
five  years  of  age,  worked  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  in  the  wet.^'  At  Oldham 
the  ways  were  *  so  low  that  only  little  boys  can  work  in  them,  which  they  do 

*  naked,  and  often  in  mud  and  water,  dragging  sledge-tubs  by  the  girdle  and 
'  chain.'  In  East  Scotland — the  worst  district  in  every  respect — ^women  had  to 
crawl  along  seams  22  to  28  inches  in  height  on  their  hands  and  knees,  dragging 
small  carts  laden  with  coal.  He  proposed  the  total  exclusion  of  women  and 
of  boys  under  thirteen  from  the  pits,  that  no  person  under  twenty-one 
should  be  in  charge  of  an  engine,  and  that  children  were  not  to  be  apprenticed 
to  colliers.  This  last  provision  would  have  swept  away  the  custom  of 
apprenticing  orphan  or  pauper  children  to  colliers  from  the  age  of  nine  to 
twenty-one.  For  all  these  years,  it  was  said,  '  they  earned  nothing  and 
'  learnt  nothing  that  could  not  be  acquired  in  ten  days,'  while  their  masters 
supported  themselves  out  of  their  labour,  and  often  treated  them  with  the 
vilest  brutahty .28 

The  House,  moved  by  Ashley's  account  of  '  the  progress  of  a  cancer 
'  which  had  seized  upon  the  body  social,  moral  and  poHtical,'  welcomed  the 
proposed  restrictions.  Graham  accepted  the  Bill  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment with  some  modifications.^'    On  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  age  a 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixiii,  1320-64. 

^'  Lord  Ashley  reviewed  the  evidence  from  the  following  mining  districts  :  (1)  South 
StafEordshire  ;  (2)  Shropshire,  Warwickshire,  and  Leicestershire  ;  (3)  West  Riding  of  Yorks  ; 
(4)  Derby  ;  (5)  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  ;  (6)  Gloucester  and  Somerset ;  (7)  East  and  West 
Scotland  ;  (8)  North  and  South  Wales  ;  (9)  Ireland,  as  to  the  state  of  the  pits,  the  hours 
of  employment  and  so  on. 

^^  The  case  of  a  boy  named  Edmund  Kershaw,  which  is  detailed  at  length  {Hansard 
rSrd  Ser. ),  Ixiii,  1346),  is  an  instance  of  the  almost  incredible  cruelties  practised. 

"  Ibid.  1357. 
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compromise  was  reached,'"  boys  between  ten  and  thirteen  being  allowed  to 
work  in  the  mines,  but  not  more  than  three  days  a  week,  and  not  more  than 
twelve  hours  a  day  on  alternate  days.  The  Radical  ViUiers  opposed  this 
limitation.    He  was  '  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  boys  between  ten  and  thirteen 

*  hitherto  fully  employed  were  to  obtain  their  livihg  if  their  employment  was 

*  reduced  to  three  days  a  week.'  '^  The  colliery  proprietors  found  an  apologist 
in  Lambton,  who  argued  that  the  early  age  at  which  children  began  to  work 
in  the  mines  and  their  long  hours  of  labour  were  the  fault  of  the  parents  and 
not  of  the  owners,  to  whom  it  was  of  no  advantage. 

By  the  time  the  Bill  reached  the  Lords  a  strong  opposition  to  it  had 
been  got  up  by  the  mine-owners,  of  which  Lord  Londonderry  was  the  spokes- 
man.'^  Amendments  were  introduced  sanctioning  apprenticeship  for  a  hmited 
period,  amendments  which  Ashley  deprecated,  but  felt  bound  to  accept.^ 

*  He  was  disposed,'  he  said, '  to  sacrifice  the  children  to  save  the  women.'  The 
Act  as  passed  excluded  women  and  young  children  from  mines,  and  is  par- 
ticularly important  as  the  first  Act  dealing  with  the  labour  of  adult  women. 

Early  in  1843  Graham  introduced  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  employment  of 
children  and  young  persons  and  to  make  education  in  factories  compulsory, 
but  sectarian  difficulties  over  the  educational  clauses  wrecked  the  BiU.  In 
the  following  year  he  carried  a  Bill  on  the  same  hnes,  with  the  educational 
clauses  omitted.^  The  term  *  child  '  was  defined  to  mean  children  between 
nine  and  thirteen  instead  of  between  eight  and  thirteen,  and  the  BiU  proposed 
that  such  children  were  not  to  work  more  than  six  and  a  half  hours  a  day. 
Young  persons  between  thirteen  and  eighteen  were  not  to  work  more  than 
thirteen  and  a  half  hours  a  day,  an  hour  and  a  half  being  allowed  for  meals. 
As  the  law  then  stood  there  was  no  limitation  to  the  number  of  hours  worked 
by  adults,  but  Graham's  Bill  provided  that  females  were  not  to  work  more 
than  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  under  any  circumstances.  The 
extent  to  which  recovery  of  *  lost  time '  was  to  be  allowed  was  Hmited  to 
thirteen  hours,  and  to  mills  in  which  water  power  alone  was  used.  In- 
spectors were  given  power  to  require  the  fencing  in  of  dangerous  machinery. 

On  15  March  Ashley  proposed  an  amendment  limiting  the  working  day 
of  women  and  young  persons  to  ten  hours.^^  Their  exhausting  toil  produced 
rapid  physical  deterioration ;  not  6  per  cent,  of  the  workers  were  fit  for 
full  work  after  the  age  of  forty-five.  Phthisis  and  scrofulous  disorders 
claimed  their  toll  of  victims.  The  practice  of  employing  women  for  very 
long  hours  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  motherhood  and  infancy,  and  the 
conditions  of  factory  life  produced  serious  moral  mischief.  Dr.  Hawkins, 
the  government  commissioner,  stated  that  he  had  never  been  in  any  town 
in  Great  Britain  or  in  Europe  in  which  degeneracy  of  form  and  colour  from 
the  national  standard  was  so  obvious  as  in  Manchester.^^ 

30  22  June,  Hansard  (.3rd  Ser.),  Ixiv,  423-8,  1004.        "^^  Ibid.  538. 
"  Ibid.  Ixiii.  1352-5.  "  Ibid.  Ixv.  1094. 

"  Ibid.  Ixxii,  277-8.     The  Bill  dealt  with  silk,  woollen,  cotton  and  flax  mills. 
"  Ibid.  Ixxiii,  1073-1101. 

*"  Dr.  Hawkins  in  Second  Report  of  the  Children's  Employment  Commission,  quoted 
by  Sir  James  Graham  in  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxiii,  1099. 
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Graham  opposed  the  amendment  with  evident  reluctance.''  Shortening 
the  hours  by  one-sixth  would,  he  argued,  mean  hampering  the  mill-owners 
in  their  competition  with  foreign  producers.  '  Such  a  step  would  be  fatal  to 
*  many  of  our  manufactures.  A  feather  would  turn  the  scale,  an  extra  pound 
'  would  lose  the  race.'  ^^  It  would  mean  a  general  fall  of  25  per  cent,  in  the 
wages  in  manufacturing  districts  and  would  be  ruinous  to  the  interests  of 
the  working  classes  as  well  as  fatal  to  our  commercial  prosperity.*^ 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  Bright  stigmatized  Lord  Ashley's  speech 
as  unjust,  unfair  and  one-sided.*°  He  was  convinced  that  there  was  a 
conspiracy  against  the  manufacturers  of  the  North  *i  and  painted  a  bright 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  factory  worker.  He  said  that  the  labourers  employed 
in  the  cotton  trade  were  '  more  steadily  employed  and  better  paid  than  in  any 
'  other  trade  in  this  country,'  and  that  Lord  Ashley  had  been  grossly  imposed 
upon  by  his  informants.  Labouchere  and  Peel  both  laid  great  stress  on  the 
danger  of  foreign  competition.*^  The  latter  thought  the  limitation  to  twelve 
hours  all  that  could  be  safely  effected.  Five-sixths  of  British  exports  con- 
sisted of  cotton,  hnen,  silk  and  woollen  manufacture.  If  these  mills  lost  time 
amounting  to  seven  weeks  a  year,  prices  would  rise  and  Great  Britain  would 
be  ousted  from  neutral  markets.  Unless  the  factories  were  to  bear  an 
unfair  burden,  the  proposed  restriction  of  hours  ought  to  be  extended  to 
all  trades." 

Peel's  speech  for  once  failed  to  convince  the  House  and  Lord  Ashley's 
amendment  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine.**  This  decision  was,  however, 
reversed  by  a  subsequent  vote.*^ 

The  result  of  these  contradictory  votes  was  that  Graham  withdrew  the 
Bill,*«  and  introduced  a  new  Bill  on  29  March  *'  which  omitted  the  clause 
fixing  the  time  of  work  for  women  and  young  children.  The  discussions  of 
the  second  reading  and  in  committee  were  of  no  special  interest,*^  Lord 
Ashley  reserving  his  final  effort  for  the  third  reading.  On  10  May  he  moved 
that  the  hours  of  labour  be  restricted  to  eleven  from  October  1844  and  to 
ten  from  October  1847,  making  a  powerful  speech  in  which  he  showed  that 
shorter  hours  need  not  mean  financial  loss.*^  After  two  days'  debate  his 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority,^"  the  House  being  influenced  by 
Graham's  account  of  the  menace  of  foreign  competition  ^^  and  of  the  progress 

="  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxiii,  1101-10.  3*  Ibid.  1109. 

^*  In  a  speech  on  the  following  Monday,  18  March,  he  said  that  the  woollen  and 
worsted  maniLfacturers  were  bound  to  replace  their  machinery  every  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  (ibid.  1201-18). 

*"  Ibid.  1132-55.  «»  Ibid.  Ixxiv,  1063-71. 

*=*  Labouchere,  18  Mar.  1844,  ibid.  Ixxiii,  1223-9  ;  Ixxiv,  1056-63  ;  Peel,  i6»d.  Ixxiii,  1241. 

**  He  gave  miserable  details  of  the  hours  and  conditions  of  work  in  screw  and  nail 
manufactories,  in  the  potteries,  in  calico  printing,  and  the  lace  and  hosiery  trade,  in  many 
of  which  it  appeared  that  children  worked  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  even  eighteen  hours  a  day. 
(Details  quoted  from  the  Report  of  the  Employment  of  Children.) 

**  Hansard  (3rd  Scr.),  Ixxiii,  1263. 

"  Ibid.  1460.  *8  Ibid.  Ixxiv,  129-38,  308-37,  611-91. 

♦«  Ibid.  1482-1525,  1588,  1617-47.  "  Ibid.  899-915. 

*'  Ibid.  1666.  <>»  Ibid.  1101. 

"  Ibid.  915-30.  Ashley's  proposal  would  have  reduced  the  sixty-nine  hours  to 
fiity -eight  (ibid.  922). 
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of  manufactures  in  the  United  States  and  Switzerland,  which  worked  eighty- 
four  hours  a  week  to  the  English  sixty-nine  and  had  already  captured  some  of 
our  markets. 

Lord  Brougham  was  the  chief  opponent  of  the  Bill  in  the  Lords,  resting 
his  objection  to  it  on  extreme  laissez-faire  principles.^^  *  I  protest  against 
the  Bill  in  toto,'  he  said,  'twelve  as  well  as  ten  hours  meddling.  .  .  .  Suppose 
I  were  against  the  original  interference,  which  I  am ;  suppose  I  deprecated 
the  interference  of  the  legislature  in  the  contract  between  master  and  servant 
in  manufactories,  which  I  do  entirely  deprecate  ;  suppose  I  think  it  an 
entirely  wrong  course  of  legislation  on  wliich  you  have  entered  ;  that  is 
anything  but  a  reason  for  my  not  only  permitting  this  but  going  a  stage 
further  ;  for,  if  I  think  it  wrong  to  place  a  hmit  of  twelve  hours,  still  less  can 
I  consent  to  cut  it  down  to  ten.' 

Ashley  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  employment  of  children  in  calico 
and  print  works,  where  the  conditions  were  often  very  bad  and  where  long 
hours  were  worked,  children  five  or  six  years  old  being  employed  for  fourteen 
or  fifteen  hours  consecutively.  The  Bill  introduced  by  him  on  18  February 
1845  was  taken  up  and  passed,  with  some  modifications,  by  the  government.^ 
It  forbade  the  employment  of  children  under  eight  years  of  age,  but  allowed 
the  employment  of  children  under  thirteen  between  the  hours  of  5  a.m.  and 
9  p.m.,  their  schooling  to  be  three  or  four  hours  a  day  on  fifty  days  in  each 
half-year.  No  children  under  thirteen  and  no  girls  and  women  were  to  be 
employed  at  night.^  After  strong  opposition  from  Cobden,  who  contended 
that  factory  children  who  earned  3s.  a  week  were  much  better  off  than 
children  employed  in  agriculture  who  worked  for  Is.  6d.  a  week,^^  the 
Bill  was  passed. 

The  principle  of  restricting  hours  of  labour  was  finally  established  by 
Factory  Acts  of  1847,°^  young  persons  between  thirteen  and  eighteen  and 
females  being  forbidden  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day,  exclusive  of 
meals,  on  five  days  in  the  week  and  eight  hours  on  Saturdays.  Evidence  of 
very  high  mortality  in  Manchester  and  other  factory  districts  and  of  the 
neglected  state  of  the  children  owing  to  the  long  hours  worked  by  their  mothers 
was  given.  The  Bill  met  with  the  usual  opposition  from  the  political 
economists  of  the  day,  but  nothing  was  added  to  the  arguments  of  1844. 
As  Ashley  later  confessed,  the  majority  in  favour  of  the  Bill  *  were 
'  governed  not  by  love  to  the  cause  but  by  an  anger  towards ,  Peel 
'  and  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  Had  not  these  passions  interposed 
'  there  would  have  been  no  unusual  humanity.'  ^^  The  drafting,  however, 
of  the  Act  of  1847  made  evasions  of  the  ten-hour  hmit  possible  by 
the  employment  of  relays  or  shifts,  a  system  which  was  upheld  as  legal 
by  the  courts.    Lord  Ashley  brought  in  a  Bill  in  1850  to  remedy  this  defect, 

«  Hansard  (Srd  Sen),  Ixxiv,  1310-17.      "  Ibid.  Ixxvii.  638-66;  Ixxviii.  1369-75. 

"  Ibid.  Ixxviii,  1369-75.  "  Ibid.  Ixxvii,  662-6  ;  Ixxxi,  125,  1341. 

°*  9  &  10  Vict.,  cap.  29.  For  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  see  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.), 
xcii,  891-946.     See  also  Hutchinson  and  Harrison.  Hist,  of  Factory  Legislation.  95. 

"  Hodder,  Life  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  ii,  202.  Sec  also  Karl  Marx,  Capital  (Engl. 
Trans.),  273. 
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and  in  introducing  it  gave  a  sketch  of  the  benefits  of  the  ten  hours  Hmit  in 
practice.^^  The  chief  opposition  came  from  Milner-Gibson,  who  doubted 
the  account  given  by  Lord  Ashley,  which,  *  deeply  tinged  with  Sociahsm  and 
'  sentimentalism,*  described  '  the  conversion  of  great  sinners  into  comparative 
'  saints  in  a  year  and  a  half.'  ^^  Bright  thought  the  effect  of  the  Act  had 
been  overrated  ®°  and  that  better  results  would  be  obtained  from  any  measure 
which  had  the  sympathy  of  the  employers.  Sir  George  Grey  took  over  the 
Bill  on  behalf  of  the  government,  but  modified  it  by  hmiting  the  time  worked 
by  the  factory  to  the  hours  between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 
on  Saturdays,  one  hour  and  a  half  being  allowed  for  the  workers'  meals.*^ 
Ashley  accepted  this  in  place  of  the  ten  hours  limit  imposed  by  the  Act 
of  1847,  which  had  permitted  the  factory  to  work  between  5.30  a.m.  and 
8.30  p.m.^2  ^n  amendment  as  to  children's  hours  of  labour  ^^  and  another 
supported  by  DisraeU  to  restrict  the  work  of  all  factory  hands  to  ten  hours 
were  defeated.^* 

A  typical  instance  of  the  attitude  of  the  '  leave-it-alone  '  school  was  the 
opposition  to  the  Coal-whippers  Bill  introduced  by  Gladstone  in  1843  to 
improve  the  conditions  of  employment  of  the  men  unloading  coal-vessels 
in  the  port  of  London.^^  Hume  thought  the  government  ought  'to  leave 
'  the  coal-whippers  in  their  natural  state.'  Baring  condemned  '  meddling,' 
and  said  '  that  the  best  humanity  was  to  leave  people  to  take  care  of  them- 
'  selves.'  ^^  Gladstone,  though  apologetic  about  interfering  with  the  freedom 
of  labour,  hoped  social  considerations  would  overcome  the  economic 
objections,^'  and  the  Bill  was  passed.^^ 

Of  restraints  on  labour  from  the  other  side,  by  trade  union  regulations, 
Parliament  heard  but  little  in  this  period.  Trade  unions  appeared  to  be 
strongest  in  the  shipbuilding  trade,  and  in  1856  a  number  of  trade  unionists 
were  tried  for  intimidating  non-unionists.^^  Indirect  evidence  of  their 
activity  appears  in  the  series  of  strikes  in  1853  and  1854.'° 

The  organization  of  the  mercantile  marine  was  affected  at  this  time  by  a 
series  of  enactments  of  the  first  importance,  which  included  the  Merchant 
Seamen  Act  of  1844,  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  and  the  Act  of  1854.'^ 
When  Peel  took  office  no  examination  of  any  kind  was  required  to  quahfy 
for  the  posts  of  master  or  chief  mate  of  merchant  ships,'^  and  the  poor 
education  of  masters  of  British  ships  was  constantly  referred  to  in  the  debates 
on  the  Navigation  Laws.  The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854,  which 
codified  the  laws  relating  to  shipping,  introduced  valuable  reforms  '^  by 
making  the  three  authorities — Trinity  House  and  Commissioners  of  Northern 

**  14  Mar.  1850,  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cix,  883-900. 
»»  Ibid.  914-15.  ««  Ibid.  Ixxi,  86-8,  91. 

««  Ibid.  918.     See  also  a  later  speech.  "  Ibid.  78-83. 

«i  Ibid,  ex,  1132-4.  «8  Ibid.  587. 

«  Ibid.  1431.  »»  Ann.  Beg.  1856,  Chronicle,  161. 

•^  Ibid,  cxi,  845-6,  855.  '«  See  above,  p.  190. 

«  Ibid.  1283.  -1  See  above,  pp.173-7. 

•'  Ibid.  Ixx,  1249-51.  -"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixv  (1843),  764-5. 

"  Ibid,  cxxiv.  1227-56. 
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and  Irish  Lights — accountable  to  Parliament  through  ministerial  responsi- 
bility for  their  proceedings.  The  Act  contained  a  most  important  provision 
abolishing  the  rule  that  British  ships  were  to  be  manned  by  a  crew  three- 
fourths  of  which  were  British  seamen. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Bussia  Great  Britain  had  sixteen  steam 
battleships,  eight  steam  frigates  and  nine  paddle-wheel  steam  frigates  afloat. 
Eight  more  battleships  were  building."*  Though  steam  navigation  had 
made  great  progress  it  was  still,  in  1857,  an  open  question  whether  steamships 
were  much  faster  than  saihng  ships,  and  the  Admiralty,  when  sending  troops 
to  India  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  actually  decided  on  sailing  ships  in 
preference  to  steamships,  with  unfortunate  results.  Troops  dispatched  a 
month  later  in  steamships  reached  India  before  the  chppers.'^  The  Great 
Eastern,  a  leviathan  iron  steamship,  was  built  in  1857,  her  tonnage  being 
23,000  tons  and  her  length  690  feet.^e 

Appointment  to  the  civil  service  by  competitive  examination  instead  of 
nomination  was  a  reform  won  from  a  reluctant  government  by  the  efforts 
of  the  '  administrative  reformers '  in  1855  and  1856.'^  Years  before, 
Disraeli  had  called  attention  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  consular  service,'^ 
which  should,  he  thought,  be  blended  with  the  diplomatic  service,  owing  to 
the  great  and  growing  importance  of  British  commercial  interests. 

Bussell  made  many  vain  efforts  to  improve  the  state  of  education  in 
England  and  bring  it  up  to  the  standard  of  foreign  countries.  Speaking  in 
1856  he  maintained  that  a  compulsory  education  rate  was  necessary,'^ 
but  disputes  on  the  question  of  religious  teaching  were  fatal  to  his  schemes.^ 
Graham  thought  that  voluntary  effort  was  sufficient  and  that  education 
was  making  rapid  and  satisfactory  progress  in  England,  where  the 
proportion  of  scholars  was  one  in  eight — higher  than  anywhere  on  the 
Continent  with  the  exception  of  Prussia  and  Holland,  where  the  figures 
were  one  in  six  and  one  in  seven  respectively.^^  These  figures  were 
challenged  by  Pakington,^^  -^y^q  stated  that  only  three  or  four  countries  in 
Europe  were  in  a  worse  position  than  England.  In  Sweden  the  attendance 
at  school  was  one  in  four  of  the  population,  in  France  one  in  six,  in  Bussia 
one  in  seven.^  None  of  the  large  schemes  for  educational  extension 
introduced  between  1841  and  1859  were  carried  through,  but  a  rise  in  the 
annual  educational  estimates  was  a  hopeful  sign. 

The  first  of  the  great  international  exhibitions,  the  '  Exhibition  of  the 
Works  of  Industry  of  All  Nations,'  was  opened  by  the  Queen  on  1  May  1851. 
It  was  housed  in  the  glass  and  iron  structure,  1,851  feet  long,  afterwards 
known  as  the  Crystal  Palace,  designed  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  erected  in 

'♦  Ann.  Reg.  1854,  Chronicle,  34.  "  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxlvi,  1605-8. 

"  Ann.  Reg.  1857,  Chronicle,  210. 

"  See  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxxxviii,  cxxxix.  cxliii. 

'»  Ibid.  Ixi,  220-44.  ^»  Ibid,  cxl,  1955-80. 

***  See  speeches  by  Henley  and  Gladstone  in  ibid.  cxH,  780-99  ;   941-58. 

"  Ibid,  cxii,  830-52. 

**  He  had  been  Secretary  for  War  and  the  Colonies  in  1852. 
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Hyde  Park.  The  idea  of  the  exhibition  originated  with  the  Prince  Consort. 
Parliament  was  not  directly  concerned  with  the  exhibition,  and  the  pages 
of  Hansard  contain  few  notices  of  a  venture  which  had  considerable  effect 
on  the  development  of  trade  and  industry.  Lord  Campbell  expressed  the 
general  view  when  he  said  he  thought  the  exhibition  would  tend  to  harmonize 
the  world  by  bringing  together  all  the  nations  of  the  globe  in  friendly 
intercourse.  He  beUeved  it  would  benefit  manufactures  and  promote  the 
cultivation  of  the  fine  arts.^  Brougham  was  of  opinion  that  the  joint 
exhibition  of  British  and  foreign  goods  would  inflict  some  injury  on  shop- 
keepers and  manufacturers  by  lowering  prices,  though  he  thought  they 
would  ultimately  benefit  by  competition  and  the  exchange  of  ideas.^^ 
Sibthorpe,  who  hated  all  innovations,  opposed  the  scheme  and  argued  that 
the  exhibition  of  the  industries  of  all  nations  would  be  an  exhibition  of  the 
trumpery  and  trash  of  foreign  countries  to  the  detriment  of  our  own  already 
too  much  oppressed  manufacturers,^^  The  exhibition  brought  together 
under  one  roof  specimens  of  the  products  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  colonies,  and  of  all  the  chief  states  of  Europe,  her  actual  or  potential 
rivals.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  a  Council  medal  was  awarded  to 
Friedrich  Krupp  of  Prussia  for  '  cast  steel  of  superior  and  novel  quahty.'  *' 
Prussia  already  exhibited  a  series  of  chemical  dyes,  France  displayed  beet 
sugar,  and  her  silks  and  velvets  were  unrivalled.  Great  Britain  was  still 
supreme  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  railway  lines,  locomotives  and 
rolling  stock,  her  chief  rivals,  France,  Belgium  and  Prussia,  being  still  a 
long  way  behind  her.  The  same  is  true  of  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  period  politicians  congratulated  themselves 
on  an  improvement  in  the  state  of  Ireland,  but  the  change  was  chiefly  due  to 
emigration.  On  1 5  February  1 850  Russell,  reviewing  Irish  affairs,  said  that  a 
great  change  had  taken  place.  The  potato  famine  had  almost  put  an  end  to 
the  state  of  things  in  which  the  labouring  classes  lived  upon  small  plots  of 
potato  land  instead  of  wages,  which  created  an  unhealthy  competition  for 
land  and  led  to  outrage.^  Emigration  had  tempered  the  afflictions  of 
the  transition  period.  There  were  many  hopeful  signs,  the  improvement 
of  the  fisheries,  a  drop  of  £180,000  in  the  poor  rate  and  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  outdoor  relief.^^  He  proposed  to  advance  £300,000  to  certain 
distressed  unions,  heavily  in  debt  through  building  workhouses  and  supplying 
food  during  the  famine.  The  period  of  repayment  of  the  whole  sum  still 
due  from  Ireland  for  advances  from  1839  to  1849  (which  with  the  £300,000 
amounted  to  £4,483,000)  was  extended  to  forty  years .^  Irish  emigration 
continued  so  rapidly  that  Derby  described  it  as  *  the  exodus  of  the  Irish 

**  Hansard  (3rcl  Ser.),  cxviii,  509-10. 

"  Ihid.  cix,  1083-5.  «*  Ihid.  cxiii,  353. 
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*  people.*    Hundreds  and  thousands   of  acres   were  lying  almost  without 
inhabitants  and  without  cultivation.^^ 

The  economic  result  was,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  those  who  remained. 
The  death  or  emigration  of  the  tenants  occupying  the  very  small  plots  of 
land  removed  a  class  whose  sufferings  in  case  of  an  unfavourable  harvest 
were  inevitable.'^  By  1852  it  was  stated  that  one-half  of  the  number  of 
small  holdings  under  fifteen  acres,  which  had  been  unprofitable  economicall5%'' 
had  gone  since  1841."*  The  scheme  introduced  by  Napier,  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland  in  1852,  for  providing  compensation  for  improvements  and  security 
of  tenure,  was  introduced  in  a  speech  containing  a  mass  of  interesting  details,*^ 
but  after  passing  its  second  reading  the  Bill  was  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee.'* Striking  figures  showing  the  diminution  of  serious  crime  in 
Ireland  were  given  by  Sir  George  Grey  in  1857,"'  the  number  of  sentences 
of  transportation  being  1,978  in  1851  and  33  in  1855.  Some  part  of  this 
extraordinary  decline  was  due,  of  course,  to  the  Act  of  1853,  which  substituted 
penal  servitude  for  transportation  as  the  punishment  in  many  cases,  but, 
even  including  485  sentences  of  penal  servitude,  the  total  number  sentenced 
in  1855  was  only  518. 

The  condition  of  India  was  brought  prominently  before  Parhament 
in  the  debates  on  the  Government  of  India  Bill  of  1853.  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
in  introducing  the  Bill,  gave  an  outhne  of  Indian  administration,  pubhc 
works  and  trade  development  for  the  past  twenty  years. "^  In  the  course  of 
the  debates  Disraeli  declared  that  the  Indian  population  suffered  under 
serious  grievances, '  constant  wars,  constant  deficits,  no  education,  few  public 
'works  and  maladministration  of  justice,'  which  could  not  be  properly 
remedied  unless  their  country,  which  was  still  under  a  dual  government,  were  • 
brought  more  directly  under  the  Crown  and  Parliament,  a  change  which  was 
bound  to  come  sooner  or  later.""  The  power  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
had  been  limited,  and  the  Indian  civil  service  was  thrown  open  to  unhmited 
competition,  *  merit  and  merit  alone  being  the  test.'  This  last  reform, 
however,  was  strongly  opposed  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  deprecated 
government  by  successful  examinees  and  by  '  learned  incompetency,  which 
'was  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  self-sufficiency.'  Over-educated 
mediocrities  were,  he  considered,  useless  in  pubhc  hfe  and  in  society 
intolerable  bores. ^°° 

The  India  Act  of  1853  provided  for  an  annual  financial  statement  in 
Parhament.     The  first  was  made  by  Sir  Charles  Wood  on  8  August  1854.^ 

91  3  Feb.  1852,  Hansard  (3r(i  Ser.),  cxix.  26.  ««  See  ibid,  oxxiii,  305-41. 
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His  speech  contained  a  defence  of  the  salt  monopoly  ;  ^  he  had  positive 
evidence  that  the  population  of  India  were  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply 
of  salt  at  the  price  at  which  it  was  sold.  It  was  the  only  tax  they  paid, 
and  was  infinitely  preferable  to  setting  up  an  excise  system,  which 
would  mean  an  increase  in  the  number  of  native  collectors,  who  dis- 
charged their  duties  cruelly  and  oppressively.  No  increase  in  the  customs, 
which  produced  about  £1,000,000,  could  be  expected  until  exports  materially 
increased.  He  hoped  that  the  existing  demand  for  fibrous  substances  would 
lead  to  an  increased  export  of  flax  and  hemp  from  India. 

The  valuable  territories  in  Pegu  and  Nagpore,  which  would  supply  cotton 
and  timber,  had,  he  continued,  just  been  added  to  the  Empire.  The  North- 
West  Provinces  had  never  been  so  tranquil.  The  great  Ganges  Canal,  with  its 
branches,  in  its  course  of  nearly  900  miles,  irrigated  one  and  a  half  milHon 
acres  and  benefited  six  milhons  of  people.  In  the  Punjaub  1,350  miles  of 
road  had  been  opened  and  several  hundred  miles  of  canal  begun.  The 
public  works  in  Bombay  and  Madras  included  the  water  supply  of  the  town 
of  Bombay,  and  the  survey  of  the  River  Godavery,  which  would  open  up 
one  of  the  greatest  cotton  districts  in  India.  Railroads  had  made  great 
progress,  in  spite  of  the  tightness  of  money  and  the  insufficient  supply  of 
iron  rails  from  England.  Calcutta  had  been  connected  with  Delhi,  Agra, 
and  Bombay  by  electric  telegraph,  and  a  uniform  postage  had  been  estab- 
lished throughout  India.  Exports  of  cotton  had  risen  from  352,000,000  lb. 
in  the  five  years  ending  in  1842  to  863,000,000  in  the  five  years  ending  in 
1857. 

On  14  February  1859  Stanley,  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  pointed 
out  that  in  three  years  there  would  be  3,600  miles  of  railway  in  operation.^ 
A  profit  of  5  per  cent,  on  their  working  was  expected,  and  by  next  June  the 
electric  telegraph  from  England  would  have  reached  Aden  on  its  way  to 
India,  while  the  Hne  begun  by  the  Turkish  government  from  Constantinople 
to  Basra  would  be  carried  thence  to  Karachi  by  the  Indian  government. 

The  Mutiny  had  emphasized  the  necessity  for  a  radical  change  in  the 
rule  of  India.  In  1858  the  Government  of  India  Act  was  passed  whereby 
the  powers  of  the  East  India  Company  with  its  naval  and  military  forces, 
after  an  existence  of  over  250  years,  were  transferred  to  the  Crown.  India 
henceforth  was  to  be  administered  by  a  Secretary  of  State  and  a  Council  at 
home  and  a  Governor  and  a  Council  in  India.  A  royal  proclamation  was 
pubKshed  to  the  people  of  India,*  which  in  eloquent  and  dignified  language 
inaugurated  the  new  regime,  and  promised  to  the  people  religious  liberty  and 
the  maintenance  of  their  ancient  rights,  usages  and  customs.  One  paragraph 
expressed  the  Queen's  desire  *  to  stimulate  the  peaceful  industry  of  India, 
to  promote  works  of  public  utiUty  and  improvement,  and  to  administer  its 

*  The  House  had  voted  for  the  abolition  of  the  salt  monopoly  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.], 
cxxix,  913-27,  957,  1450-1,  1710),  but  the  clause  was  struck  out  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
'  The  length  already  open  was  559  miles  {ibid,  clii,  365). 
Printed  in  Annual  Register,  1868,  History,  258-9. 
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government  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  subjects  resident  therein.  In  their 
prosperity  will  be  our  strength,  in  their  contentment  our  security,  and  in 
their  gratitude  our  best  reward.' 

The  chief  features  of  British  foreign  policy  in  the  period  1842-6  were  the 
attempts  to  negotiate  reciprocity  treaties,  all  of  which  were  unqualified 
failures,  negotiations  with  France,  Spaui,  Turkey,  Naples,  Portugal  and 
Brazil  ending  in  disappointment.^  A  commercial  treaty  with  Japan  was 
negotiated  in  1848,^  and  commercial  treaties  with  Spain,  Peru,  Ecuador, 
Paraguay,  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  Papal  States  in  1862  and  1853,' 
and  with  Russia  in  1859.^  The  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  provided  a  further 
opening  for  trade  ;  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  were  thrown  open  to  the  mer- 
cantile marine  of  all  nations,  provision  being  made  for  consuls  to  be  admitted 
to  those  ports  and  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube.^  There  was  general 
agreement  in  Parliament  as  to  the  commercial  advantages  to  be  obtained 
from  free  navigation  of  the  Danube  ^°  and  as  to  the  wisdom  of  neutralizing 
the  Black  Sea,  prohibiting  it  to  warships  and  making  it  a  purely  commercial 
sea.  Seven  or  eight  Russian  ports  would  be  opened  to  '  the  civilizing  influ- 
ence of  commerce.'  Fears,  however,  were  entertained  that  neutralization 
might  be  found  practically  impossible.^^ 

The  rapid  development  of  the  German  states  under  the  Zollverein 
formed  in  1834  attracted  the  attention  of  careful  observers. ^^  The  tariff 
alterations  of  1842  and  1846,  though  favourable  to  Prussia  and  the  other 
Baltic  states,  did  not  produce  the  hoped  for  concessions  in  return,  and  by 
1850^3  it  was  obvious  that  the  German  states  had  decided  in  favour  of  the 
protective  principle.  The  growing  importance  of  the  trade  with  Germany, 
the  development  of  its  manufactures  and  potential  rivalry  with  Great  Britain 
were  constantly  referred  to.^*  With  Hanover,  which  was  not  included  in 
the  Zollverein  until  1851,^5  there  was  a  long  dispute  on  the  subject  of  the 
Stade  Duties — tolls  imposed  by  the  King  of  Hanover  on  ships  navigating  the 
Elbe.i^  The  Sound  dues  on  shipping  were  extinguished  by  an  agreement 
with  the  Danish  government  in  1857,"  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Prussia,  France 
and  other  powers  redeeming  the  duties  on  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum, 
apportioned  to  correspond  with  their  shipping  in  those  waters  .^^ 

The  activity  of  Great  Britain  in  attempting  to  put  down  the  slave  trade 
complicated  her  commercial  relations.  Palmerston's  high-handed  pro- 
ceedings on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  burning  and  destroying  the  slave 

•  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixxiii,  603  ;  Ixxvii,  454-5  cxli,  2034-5  ;  Ixvii,  1343  ;  Ixviii, 
891-5  ;  Ixxii,  276. 

«  Ann.  Reg.  1848,  History,  279-81. 

'  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxxiii,  17-21.  «  Ibid,  clii,  3. 

•  Articles  xi,  xii,  and  xv  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 

1"  E.g.  Lord  John  Russell,  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxli,  2089  ;    Malmesbury,  ihid.  1974  ; 
Clarendon,  ihid.  1998  ;   Aberdeen,  ihid.  2020  ;  Herbert,  ihid.  2046. 
"  Lord  John  Manners,  ibid.  2057-66  ;  Layard,  ibid.  2078. 
"  See  above,  p.  91.  '  "  E.g.  ibid.  Ixx,  615-30. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixiv,  790  ;  Ixv,  452.  "  Ward,  Germany,  i,  215-19. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ix,  329  ;  Ixv,  396-9  ;  Ixvi,  198-9  ;  Ixx,  615-30. 
"  Ihid.  0x1  v,  1220-32. 

•  The  payment  made  by  Great  Britain  was  £1,125,206. 
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barracoons,  were  condemned  by  Peel  in  1842  as  contrary  to  the  law  of 

nations.^^  He  decided  instead  to  increase  the  naval  force  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  and  try  and  prevent  the  departure  of  slave  ships.  The  United 
States  and  France,  though  both  refusing  to  Great  Britain  the  right  of  search, 
promised  to  co-operate  by  sending  ships  to  help  the  British  cruiser  squadron 
on  the  west  coast.^" 

On  the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  however,  England  was  the  only  power 
making  any  effort  to  put  down  the  traffic,  and  in  1844  Palmerston,  in  an 
impassioned  speech,  gave  terrible  details  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  trade.^^ 
The  efficacy  of  the  work  of  the  cruiser  squadron  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
was  often  questioned  in  Parliament.22  Hutt  (later,  in  1865,  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade),  speaking  in  1850,  said  a  method  of  coercion  which  cost 
£700,000  a  year  and  occupied  one-fourth  of  the  whole  navy  was  futile  as  well 
as  cruel.23  Baillie  said  that  by  maintaining  the  squadron  England  cast  a  screen 
of  respectability  over  her  conduct  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods.  England  was 
at  present  the  country  deriving  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  slave  trade.^* 
Other  members  maintained  that  the  blockade  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
was  a  violation  of  international  law,  and  kept  England  on  the  brink  of 
quarrels  with  France  and  America.  According  to  Gladstone,  the  existing 
system  of  repression  increased  rather  than  diminished  the  sum  of  human 
suffering,  and  the  slave  trade  could  only  be  diminished  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Sugar  Duties  Act  of  1846.25 

Those  who  wished  for  the  retention  of  the  squadron  argued,  with 
Labouchere  and  Russell,^^  that  Hutt's  motion  was  '  a  plea  for  free  trade  in 
*  slaves.'  The  character  and  honour  of  the  country  were  involved  in  this  high 
and  holy  work  against  the  curse  and  crime  of  slavery. 

An  Act  had  been  passed  in  1845  empowering  British  cruisers  to  seize 
all  the  slave  ships  in  Brazilian  waters,^^  and  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  slave 
trade  after  the  alteration  of  the  sugar  duties  ^s  a  squadron  was  sent  out  to 
the  Brazilian  coast  in  1850  with  orders  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  1845.  These 
strong  measures  had  the  desired  effect,  and  in  September  1850  the  Brazilian 
government,  in  response  to  what  Palmerston  described  as  the  '  earnest 
communications  of  the  British  government,'  passed  a  law  making  slave  trade 
piracy .28    After  a  temporary  depression^"  the  slave  trade  revived  during 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  Ixvii,  1209,  1223. 

20  Ibid.  Ix,  717  ;  Ixvii,  4-13.  Treaty  of  Washington  (ibid.  Ixvii,  1162  et  aeq.  ;  Ixviii, 
820).  France  had  conceded  the  right  of  search  by  a  treaty  of  1841,  but  the  French 
Chamber  refused  to  ratify  it. 

*'  Ibid.  Ixxvi,  922-70.  «  Ibid.  Ixxx,  199-225,  466-90. 

**  He  quoted  evidence  given  by  naval  officers  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  1849. 

"    Ibid,  cix,  1110-16. 

**  Ibid.  1156-73.  The  slave  ships  were  now  much  more  crowded  than  formerly,  and 
the  increased  mortality  in  the  middle  passage  absorbed  the  lives  of  more  slaves  than  the 
cruisers  had  'iberated.  See  also  later  speeches  by  Milner-Gibson  and  Roebuck,  ibid,  cli, 
1286-94,  1309-14,  1319-23,  1322-4 

^*  Ibid,  cix,  1118-29,  1173-83.        "  Ibid.  Ixiv,  1170  ;  Ixxiii,  606-8,  642  ;  Ixxxii,  1516. 

"  In  1842  30,000  slaves  had  been  exported  to  Brazil,  in  1847  84.000  {ibid,  cix,  1099). 

»  Ibid,  cxviii,  683-8,  1009-12  ;  cxxiii,  17-21. 

»«  Ibid,  cxviii,  1006-9. 
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the  Crimean  War,  as  it  appeared  probable  that  Great  Britain  would  be  unable 
to  interfere.  In  1855  the  British  government  remonstrated  strongly,  and 
the  threat  to  renew  the  Act  of  1845,  suspended  by  Derby  in  1852,  proved 
efficacious.'^ 

On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  a  legitimate  trade  in  palm  oil  and  cotton 
was  beginning  to  replace  the  slave  trade.'^  i^  i857  Fitzgerald  gave  figures 
as  to  the  increase  of  exports  from  Africa,  which  amounted  to  £2,000,000 
annually.  European  factories  were  multiplying,  fisheries  and  oil  factories 
were  being  estabUshed,  and  urzella  '^a  collectors  were  settling  in  every  bay. 
Lagos,  formerly  one  of  the  most  notorious  slave  markets  on  the  coast, 
exported  palm  oil,  ivory  and  cotton — an  increased  supply  of  which  was  a 
matter  of  the  '  gravest  consequence  ' — to  the  value  of  £188,000  in  1856. 
The  government  contended  that  this  commercial  development  was  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  cruiser  squadron.^' 

At  the  end  of  the  period  the  *  right  of  search '  claimed  for  British  cruisers, 
which  had  given  rise  to  much  iU-feeling,  and  many  protests  by  France,  Spain 
and  the  United  States,  was  formally  abandoned.^*  It  had  been  argued  by 
Mahnesbury  and  others  that  the  American  flag  was  constantly  prostituted  to 
cover  the  slave  trade,  and  that  the  right  of  search  was  necessary  to  see  if  ships 
were  entitled  to  the  flag  they  carried.'^  The  British  government,  however, 
accepted  the  advice  of  its  law  officers — that  by  international  law  Great 
Britain  had  no  right  of  search  whatever  in  time  of  peace.'^  The  claim  arose 
when  the  British  Navy  was  irresistible,  but  when  France  had  rebuilt  her 
navy  she  refused  to  allow  the  right  of  search  and  America  followed  her 
example. 3'  It  was  announced  that  in  return  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
claim  to  search,  America  had  made  concessions  as  to  the  verification  of  the 
flag  of  a  suspected  slaver.  A  search  might  now  and  then  be  justified,  but 
it  must  always  be  at  the  risk  of  the  searchers,  and  when  exercised  fairly,  no 
government  could  complain,  France  and  Great  Britain  agreed  upon  a 
code  to  regulate  these  matters,  and  America  was  invited  to  adopt  it ;  thus 
a  vexed  question  was  settled  by  mutual  concessions. 

»'  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxxiii,  17-21  ;  cxliii,  1072-9. 

=»2  Ibid,  cli,  1301-9.     See  speech  by  Palmerston  (ibid.  1334-41). 

S2a  The  native  name  of  a  dye-lichen  exported  from  the  West  African  coast. 

«  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cli,  1294-1300,  1334-41- 

34  E.g.  ibid.  Ixxvii,  91-4  ;  clii,  316-21. 

«  Ibid,  cl,  1704. 

»«  Ibid.  cli.  42-8,  54-5,  2079,  2083-5.  »^  Ibid,  clii,  316-21. 
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CHAPTER   VII 

FREE    TRADE 

(1869  to  1868) 

ISSOLUTION  of  Parliament  followed  the  defeat  of  Lord  Derby's 
Reform  Bill  in  March  1859.  The  Conservatives  gained  a  few  seats 
at  the  elections,  but  were  still  in  a  minority  when  Parliament  met 
in  May.  Disraeli,  admitting  that  the  opinion  of  the  country  was  in  favour 
of  lowering  the  borough  franchise  to  include  the  working  classes,  stated  that 
the  government  was  prepared  to  deal  anew  both  with  the  suffrage  question 
and  the  redistribution  of  seats.^  The  government  was  defeated,  however, 
on  the  Address,  and  an  administration  was  formed  under  Lord  Palmerston, 
with  Lord  John  Russell  as  Foreign  Secretary  and  Gladstone  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Cobden  declined  to  enter  the  Cabinet  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  ground  of  his  opposition  to  Palmerston's  foreign 
poHcy,  but  the  Radicals  were  represented  by  Milner-Gibson,  who  took  the 
office  on  Cobden's  refusal.  Bright's  speeches  during  the  winter  campaign  had 
been  such  as  to  preclude 'any  offer  from  the  government,^  but  his  influence 
on  the  Cabinet  was  much  feared  by  the  Conservatives,  while  Gladstone  was 
'  the  arch  that  united  Tiverton  ^  to  Manchester.'  All  measures  of  reform 
were  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  the  Opposition  as  emanating  from  Man- 
chester and  forming  part  of  a  pohcy  of  universal  suffrage  and  taxation  of 
property.* 

The  benefit  of  free  trade  was  by  this  time  a  tenet  common  to  the 
Liberals  and  the  majority  of  Conservatives,  and  both  quoted  Peel's  poHcy 
as  a  precedent  for  further  tariff"  changes.^     The  advocates  of  free  trade 

1  Hansard  (Srd  Ser.),  clix,  139-40. 

*  See  Trevelyan,  Life  of  Bright,  282  ;  Morley,  Life  of  Cobden  (1903),  695.  It  was  his 
attack  on  the  House  of  Lords  to  which  Palmerston  took  exception. 

*  Palmerston  was  member  for  Tiverton. 

*  The  term  'pioperty'  seems  to  imply  at  this  date  those  possessions  upon  which 
succession  duties  were  paid.  Gladstone,  in  his  budget  proposals  of  1853,  refers  to  it  in 
this  sense  (ante,  p.  189)  and  Bright  (21  July  1859)  speaks  of  laying  taxes  on  property,  by 
which  he  means  '  taxes  on  succession  of  every  kind — probate  duty,  legacy  duty,  and  the 
tax  levied  under  the  Act  of  1853  '  (Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  civ,  191-2.  See  also  Porter,  Progress 
of  the  Nation,  sec.  vi,  chap.  ii). 

*  Although  with  varying  applications  of  the  example.  When  Gladstone  was  working 
for  the  removal  of  duties  on  foreign  manufactures  as  a  counterpart  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  his  opponents  argued  that  Peel  operated  on  raw  material  (Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  clvi, 
1573),  whilst  Gladstone's  '  new  doctrine  '  of  removing  duties  (e.g.  the  paper  duty)  in  order 
to  increase  employment  (ibid,  clvii,  407),  which  he  defended  on  the  ground  that  Peel 
preferred  liberating  and  extending  trade  to  cheapening  articles  of  consumption  (ibid. 
clxii,  1295),  was  met  by  a  reference  to  Peel's  insistence  on  a  reduction  on  articles  of  general 
consumption  in  1845  (Sir  StaflFord  Northcote,  ibid,  clxii,  1435).  Disraeli,  however,  denied 
the  accusation  that  he  cared  only  for  reducing  duties  on  articles  of  general  consumption  ; 
he  admitted  that  the  best  measures  were  those  producing  maxirmim  occupation  (ibid. 
olxiii,  255). 
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in  the  sixties  based  their  arguments  not  so  much  on  any  permanent  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  articles  of  consumption  consequent  on  the  removal 
of  protective  duties  as  on  the  indirect  advantages  of  freeing  trade  from  all 
restrictions.*  These  advantages  were  an  increase  in  imports,  to  be  paid  for, 
according  to  free-trade  maxims,  by  increased  exports,'  a  greater  demand 
for  labour  following  on  an  enlarged  consumption,^  a  stimulus  to  the  producer 
to  invent  and  to  develop  his  resources  in  order  to  compete  successfully  with 
the  foreigner,  the  equalization  of  the  prices  of  bread  and  labour  in  England 
and  abroad,*  and  the  benefit  to  the  consumer,  in  times  of  scarcity,  of  an 
open  door  to  the  produce  of  other  countries.  Free  trade,  it  was  said,  together 
with  the  development  of  the  colonies,  the  improved  means  of  communication,^" 
and  a  new  supply  of  gold,  had  raised  the  price  of  labour  20  per  cent,  since 
1842,  had  increased  the  rents  of  landlords  and  the  incomes  of  farmers,  ex- 
tended the  operations  of  manufacturers  and,  consequently,  brought  pros- 
perity to  tradesmen  and  merchants.^^  Free-trade  legislation  was,  admittedly, 
in  the  interest  of  the  consumer.^^  But  Cobden,  speaking  in  1864,  maintained 
that  the  interest  of  the  producer  had  not  been  lost  sight  of,  and  in  this  con- 
nexion quoted  the  maxim  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  that  it  was  necessary,  before 
exposing  manufacturers  to  competition  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  relieve 
them  from  all  disadvantages  in  the  supply  of  raw  material  and  the  processes  of 
manufacture.^^  Gladstone  also,  in  the  same  year,  promised  the  British  pro- 
ducer that  the  government  would'take  care  that  he  should  get  all  he  wanted  at 
home  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  as  far  as  our  laws  were  concerned  and  on 
the  best  terms  that  could  be  obtained  from  other  countries.^*  In  regard  to 
foreign  relations,  the  liberation  of  trade  was  looked  on  as  good  in  itself  and 
to  be  pursued  independently  of  any  reciprocal  concessions.  Other  nations, 
it  was  thought,  would  naturally  follow  suit  when  they  saw  the  benefit  of 
free  trade  to  English  commerce,  but  the  British  tariff  was  not  to  be  regulated 
by  the  amount  of  protection  abroad. ^^ 

In  domestic  affairs  also  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  was  the  guiding 
principle  of  the  time.  Applied  to  labour,  the  theory  of  *  no  restrictions  ' 
meant  on  the  one  hand  that  questions  of  hours  and  wages  should  be  left  to 

•  See  Gladstone  in  Hansard  (3rd  Scr.),  clvi,  814  ;  clx,  698  ;  also  Caird,  ibid,  clxii,  610. 
In  the  case  of  the  removal  of  excise  duties,  also,  the  result  looked  for  was  rather  an  exten- 
sion of  trade  in  the  article  freed  than  any  great  reduction  in  price  to  the  consumer,  although 
it  was  said  in  1861  that  a  ploughman  could  get  his  boots  for  10a.,  instead  of  185.,  since  the 
removal  of  the  duty  on  leather  {ibid,  clvi,  1517  ;   clxii,  544). 

'  Gladstone,  ibid,  clxii,  544  et  seq. 

*  Gladstone,  ibid,  clvi,  814  ;  r.f.  ibid,  clxii,  1295. 
»  Baines,  ibid,  clvi,  1586. 

*•>  The  special  benefits  of  railway  communication  to  the  labourer  were  the  increased 
facilities  for  seeking  employa.ent  and  the  cheapening  of  articles  of  consumption.  For  the 
producer  it  had  greatly  reduced  the  time  and  cost  of  transport  (T.  Baring,  Hansard  [3rd 
Ser.],  clvi,  1751). 

"  See  Baines,  ibid,  clvi,  1586  ;  clvii,  134  ;  Bright,  ibid,  clvi,  1631. 

"  Ibid,  clxii,  1797. 

"  Cobden  on  the  malt  duty,  ibid,  clxxiv,  1021.  "  Ibid,  clxxiv,  536. 

^^  To  make  the  removal  of  duties  a  '  matter  of  bargain  '  was  to  '  revive  an  exploded 
doctrine,'  but  once  the  restrictions  at  home  were  removed  a  favourable  condition  was 
created  for  asking  other  countries  to  remove  their  export  duties  on  raw  material  (Gladstone, 
ibid,  clxii,  1786). 
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the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  on  the  other  that  no  restraint  should 
be  laid  on  freedom  of  contract  between  master  and  men.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary, Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  refused  to  arbitrate  in  the  builders'  strike 
in  1859.^^  He  wished  the  executive  government  to  keep  clear  of  those '  deplor- 
able disputes  ' ;  ^'  nor  would  he  lend  any  support  to  the  measures  introduced 
by  Mackinnon  for  establishing  boards  of  concihation  in  1860  and  1861.  Al- 
though disapproving  of  the  poHcy  of  strikes,  he  thought  that  the  government 
should  be  neutral  in  these  struggles  and  only  interfere  to  keep  order.^^  In 
1861  some  feehng  was  caused  by  the  employment  of  sappers  and  miners  to 
prevent  a  stoppage  of  work  at  Chelsea  Barracks,  where  a  number  of  masons 
had  struck  against  the  contractor's  attempt  to  introduce  the  system  of 
payment  by  the  hour.  Eepresentations  were  made  to  Sir  George  Lewis  ^® 
that  this  was  an  unfair  '  interference,'  and  he  agreed,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  government's  neutral  position,  to  withdraw  the  soldiers.^''  Again,  in 
1861,  the  Board  of  Trade  refused  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  engine  drivers, 
who  asked  for  help  to  effect  a  change  of  agreement  with  their  employers. 
Milner-Gibson  maintained  in  reply  to  their  deputation  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  no  power  to  act,  and  that  it  was  undesirable  for  Parliament  to  interfere 
with  hours  of  labour  and  rate  of  wages  of  adults. ^^ 

The  principle  of  government  intervention  for  the  protection  of  those 
who  could  not  protect  themselves  was,  however,  generally  recognized.  It 
had  resulted  in  factory  legislation  and  education  grants ;  but  there  were 
still  those  who  disputed  whether  the  State  stood  in  loco  'parentis  to  any  other 
than  criminal  and  pauper  children.^  Voluntaryists  like  Henley  and  Baines 
wished  to  leave  education  to  the  discretion  of  parents  and  private  liberaHty, 
and  the  '  no  restrictionists  '  objected  to  the  interference  with  the  labour  mar- 
ket caused  by  the  education  clauses  of  the  Factory  Acts.^^  The  principle  of  fhe 
Privy  Council  system  of  education  was  to  supplement  voluntary  effort  by  State 
grants.  But  since  the  system  failed  to  reach  the  poorer  classes,  the  Newcastle 
Commission  2*  in  1861  recommended  a  county  rate  for  aiding  schools  where 
private  exertion  was  lacking.  Eobert  Lowe,  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  for  Education  under  Lord  Palmerston's  administration, 
preferred  to  leave  '  the  whole  system  of  the  Privy  Council  intact.'  At  the 
same  time,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  commission  for  ensuring 
a  minimum  of  education  in  poorer  districts,  he  proposed  '  a  little  free  trade  ' 
by  *  testing  actual  results,  instead  of  bounties  and  protection.'  ^s  The 
Eevised  Code  of  1862,  which  introduced  the  payment  of  grants  on  the  results 
of  individual  examination,  proved  even  less  elastic  than  the  old  regulations. 

*•  The  first  great  strike  for  the  reduction  of  working  hours  (Howell,  Labour  Legislation 
132).  "  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  clxii,  1758. 

^«  Ibid,  clviii,  1906.  «<>  Ibid,  clxiv,  877,  1867. 

i»  Then  at  the  War  Office.  21  75^^  ^Ixii,  1063-4  :  c/.  ibid,  clxviii,  669. 

^-  See  Baines  and  Pillwyn,  ibid,  clxiv,  752,  758. 

"^  It  was  feared  that  when  the  power  of  trades  unions  grew  it  would  be  argued  that 
if  you  may  interfere  to  protect  the  child  from  his  employer  you  may  interfere  to  protect 
the  adult'  (Buxton,  ibid,  clix,  2026). 

^  Obtained  by  Sir  John  Pakington  in  1858. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  clxiv,  719. 
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But  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  Lord  Brougham's  '  Utopian  system '  of 
payinent  and  management  by  local  bodies.^^  Compulsory  taxation  for 
educational  purposes  and  compulsory  religious  instruction  were  alike  con- 
sidered to  be  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  '  freedom  '  ^7  in  the  same  manner  as 
compulsory  sanitation  and  cleanliness  were  thought  to  be  opposed  to  it  and 
accordingly  were  abandoned  by  the  abohtion  of  the  Board  of  Health,  estab- 
lished at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  1847.^ 

Free  trade  in  relation  to  commerce  meant  an  open  jBeld  for  private  and 
individual  enterprise  under  a  system  of  free  competition.  The  government 
policy,  for  instance,  regarding  railways  was  to  leave  the  construction  and 
management  to  *  free  enterprise,'  reserving  only  a  control  for  the  '  welfare 
'  of  the  pubjic'  ^  Ministers  dismissed  the  idea  of  a  railway  board,  advocated 
by  Lord  Redesdale,  believing  that  it  would  not  enlist  sufficient  public  support 
to  enforce  its  decisions.^  As  to  new  undertakings  of  national  importance 
and  great  initial  difficulty,  such  as  submarine  telegraphs  and  Lidian  railways, 
a  compromise  was  effected  between  public  and  private  enterprise  by  a 
government  guarantee,  on  condition  of  successful  working.^^  The  intro- 
duction of  a  postal  service  on  an  enlarged  scale  had  been  aided  by  a  system 
of  subsidies  in  return  for  a  definite  standard  of  speed  and  efficiency  and  the 
use  of  vessels  which  could  be  adapted  to  defensive  purposes.  Free  traders 
wished  gradually  to  end  the  system  of  subsidies  by  withdrawing  them 
where  there  was  effective  competition.  The  government  went  with  this 
opinion  so  far  as  to  agree  that  contracts,  for  the  sake  of  the  taxpayer,  ought 
to  be  put  up  to  public  competition.  In  the  case  of  the  government  manu- 
facturing departments  the  discussion  turned  mainly  on  the  question  of 
economy.^2  The  government  did  not  deny  that  large  warships  could  be 
built  more  cheaply  by  contract,  but  they  thought  that  ships  should  at 
least  be  occasionally  laid  down  in  the  royal  dockyards  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  experiments  and  to  keep  up  the  necessary  plant  for  repairs,  as 
well  as  to  supply  the  means  for  checking  contractors'  prices. 

Lord  John  Russell's  presence  in  the  Cabinet  of  1859  was  a  pledge  for  a 
new  measure  of  parhamentary  reform.  The  point  at  issue  was  the  extension 
of  the  borough  franchise,  which  meant,  in  fact,  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  working  classes,^  a  small  opening  in  the  ranks  '  to  the 
'rush  of  oncoming  democracy.'  Lord  John  Russell's  measure,  introduced 
on  1  March  1860,  the  anniversary  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  proposed  to 

**  This,  he  prophesied,  would  not  come  in  their  time.  He  was  right  as  regarded  him- 
self.    He  died  in  1868  and  local  rating  was  not  established  unti'.  1870. 

*'  See  Sir  George  Lewis,  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  clxiv,  741.  A  parochial  system  of  rating 
and  management  could  not,  he  thought,  be  denominational. 

*«  Gilbert  Slater,  The  Making  of  Modern  England,  167-71. 

^*  See  Stevens,  English  Railways  (1915),  216. 

»"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  clviii,  7. 

"  The  absolute  guarantee  given  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Telegraph  was  on  account 
of  the  special  circumstances  of  the  mutiny  and  the  difficulty  of  raising  funds. 

**  Cobden  laid  down  that  the  Government  '  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  manufacture 
articles  which  can  be  obtained  from  private  producers  in  the  competitive  market '  (Haneard 
[3rd  Ser.],  cixxvi,  1907). 

*»  See  ibid,  clvii,  1030. 
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lower  the  occupation  franchise  to  £10  in  counties  and  £6  in  boroughs,  to 
increase  the  representation  of  some  counties  and  to  give  additional  members 
to  certain  large  towns.  He  had  at  last  abandoned  his  doctrine  of  '  finaUty,' 
but  his  measure,  for  which  the  chief  merit  claimed  was  its  simpHcity,  failed 
to  satisfy  either  the  reformers  or  those  who  feared  to  entrust  the  working 
classes  with  pohtical  power. 

The  time  seemed  no  more  favourable  for  fiscal  than  for  parlia- 
mentary reform.  Armed  neutrality  in  the  face  of  European  compli- 
cations was  costly.  The  navy  was  undergoing  *  reconstruction,'  and 
ironclads  and  Armstrong  guns  formed  heavy  items  in  the  expenditure. 
The  panic  of  French  invasion  entailed  volunteer  corps  and  coast  for- 
tifications. The  debts  of  the  Chinese  war,  which  in  1858  ended  in  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin,  were  still  unpaid  when  another  war  began  over  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  Supplementary  estimates  were  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Yet  the  outstanding  feature  of  Palmerston's  second  administration 
was  the  series  of  free-trade  budgets  brought  forward  by  Gladstone  for 
carrying  on  the  pohcy  initiated  by  him  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  under 
Lord  Aberdeen  in  1853.  His  budget  of  1859,  owing  to  heavy  expenditure 
and  '  ambiguous  financial  conditions,'  was  framed  only  to  meet  current 
needs,  but  the  year  1860  was  '  long  marked  out  as  an  important  epoch  in 

*  British  finance.'  Not  only  was  it  the  year  in  which  the  income  tax  was  to 
cease  and  the  war  duties  on  tea  and  sugar  to  lapse,  but  during  its  progress 
the  '  long  annuities  '  would  fall  in  and  release  a  charge  of  over  two  millions 
on  the  national  debt.  This  sum  ought  not,  said  Gladstone,  '  to  be  swallowed 
'  up  in  the  great  gulf  of  expenditure '  when  by  its  means  the  year  1860  might 
show  *  an  advance  in  the  career  of  commercial  improvement  of  the  present 

*  reign.'  The  time  was  favourable  for  obtaining  a  reduction  in  the  French 
tariff.  The  prohibitive  system  in  force  in  France  was  to  come  to  an  end  in  1861 , 
but  there  was  danger  that  it  would  be  replaced  by  a  pohcy  of  protection,  unless 
concessions  from  England  brought  about  an  alteration  in  the  direction  of 
free  trade.  The  saving  on  the  Long  Annuities  offered  a  means  of  paying 
for  the  cost  of  such  concessions. 

Cobden,  who  was  spending  part  of  the  winter  in  Paris  in  1859,  was 
allowed,  at  his  own  request,  to  open  unofiicial  negotiations  with  the  French 
government  on  the  subject  of  a  mutual  reduction  of  tariffs.^*  He  found  a 
ready  listener  in  the  Emperor  and  a  supporter  in  M.  Rouher,  Minister  of 
Commerce.  The  majority  of  the  Chamber  were  opposed  to  free  trade,  but 
the  Emperor  maintained  that  he  could  alter  the  tariff  by  a  decree  if  it  were 
made  part  of  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power.     Cobden  replied  that  England 

**  The  idea  of  a  treaty  with  France  was  suggested  by  Bright  in  a  speech  in  July  1859 
(Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  civ,  190;,  but  was  not  warmly  received  by  the  government. 
M.  Chevalier,  the  French  free  trader,  was,  however,  much  impressed  by  it,  and  urged 
Cobden  to  try  and  convert  the  Emperor.  In  September  Cobden  visited  Gladstone  at 
Hawarden.  The  latter  was  inspired  by  the  possibilities  of  a  treaty  both  in  the  direction 
of  tariff  reform  and  of  peace,  and  it  was  decided  that  Cobden  should  pay  a  visit  to 
Paris  (see  Morley,  Life  of  Cobden  [1881],  241). 
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could  give  no  exclusive  privileges,  but  suggested  that  the  two  countries 
might  make  simultaneous  reductions  by  a  treaty  if  the  English  tariff  were  made 
applicable  to  all  other  countries.'^  In  January  1860  Cobden  and  Lord 
Cowley  were  appointed  plenipotentiaries  and  received  instructions  that  the 
basis  of  the  agreement  was  to  be,  on  the  side  of  France,  a  general  transition 
from  prohibition  or  high  duty  to  moderate  duties,  and  on  the  side  of  England 
the  abohtion  of  customs  duty  on  French  productions  and  a  reduction  of 
revenue  duties  to  the  lowest  point  possible.^®  In  spite  of  the  strong  pro- 
tective interest  in  France  a  treaty  for  ten  years  was  signed  on  23  January 
1860.  France  engaged  to  reduce  the  duty  on  Enghsh  coal  and  coke,  bar 
and  pig  iron,  steel,  worked  metals,  tools  and  machinery,  yams  and  manu- 
factures in  flax  and  hemp.  A  more  important  reduction,  on  '  all  the  staples 
of  British  manufacture,' "  was  to  come  into  force  on  1  October  1861,  when 
the  French  system  of  prohibition  would  come  to  an  end.^  The  duties 
on  manufactured  goods  were  then  to  be  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  30  per  cent. 
ad  valorem,  and  after  1  October  1864  to  a  maximum  of  25  per  cent.  The  ad 
valorem  duties  were  to  be  commuted  into  specific  duties  by  a  separate  con- 
vention. England  on  her  part  undertook  to  abolish  immediately  ^^  all  duties  on 
manufactured  goods,*®  to  reduce  the  duty  on  brandy  from  155.  per  gallon  to 
the  level  of  the  colonial  duty  and  that  on  wine  from  between  5s.  and  6s. 
per  gallon  to  3s.  per  gallon  until  the  beginning  of  1861,  then  to  a  scale  fixed 
by  the  strength  of  the  spirit  contained.*^  Both  nations  were  to  treat  one 
another  on  '  most-favoured-nation  '  terms,  and  in  order  that  the  treaty  might 
not  violate  the  principles  of  free  trade,  the  reductions  in  the  English  tariff  were 
made  applicable  to  all  other  countries.  The  concessions,  said  Gladstone  in 
his  budget  speech,  would  be  advantageous  to  England,  since  the  removal  of 
duties  would  bring  down  the  price  of  articles  required  by  the  largest  class  of 
consumer.*^  Foreign  wines  were  being  rapidly  displaced  by  colonial  wines 
owing  to  the  differential  duty,  and  the  consumption  of  strong  British  wines 
had  doubled  ;  but  the  taste  for  port  and  sherry  and  highly  brandied  wines 
was  not  *  unchangeable.'  On  the  other  hand  the  French  concessions,  it  was 
hoped,  would  increase  our  export  trade  to  France,  which  was  then  unsatis- 

»s  Morley,  Life  of  Cobden  (1903),  710. 

*•  The  correspondence  and  treaty  are  printed  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1860. 

'^  Including  yarns,  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  hair,  wool,  silk  or  cotton  ;  inanu- 
facturcs  of  skins,  leather,  bark,  wood,  iron  and  all  other  metals,  glass,  stoneware,  earthen- 
ware, china  and  porcelain  ware. 

**  The  prohibited  articles  under  this  system  included  most  kinds  of  iron,  metal  wares, 
plated  articles,  manxifactures  of  cotton,  many  kinds  of  silk  goods,  woollen  manufactures, 
ships  and  boats,  and  most  leather  manufactures  ;  on  other  goods  the  rates  were  enormous 
(Baines,  Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  civi,  1586). 

**  Immediately  except  in  the  case  of  cork,  gloves  and  straw  plaiting. 

"  See  Buxton,  Finance  and  Politics  (1888),  i,  197. 

"  In  1843  Peel  had  left  the  wine  and  brandy  duties  unreduced  in  order  that  they  might 
be  used  as  instruments  of  negotiation. 

**  The  case  of  gloves  was  taken  as  a  particular  instance.  The  average  value  of 
imported  gloves  was  from  305.  to  365.  per  dozen,  retail  price.  The  duty  on  the  lesser  priced 
gloves  was  prohibitive.  If  this  was  taken  off,  gloves  might  be  imported  from  France, 
Naplfts,  Belgium  and  Germany  at  ISs.,  ISs.,  lOs.,  or  even  65.  a  dozen. 
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factory,  considering  the  nearness  of  the  two  countries  and  the  supplementary- 
character  of  their  resources.*^ 

The  treaty  was  attacked  by  certain  extreme  free  traders  as  a  departure 
from  the  policy  of  opening  our  gates  to  foreign  produce  irrespective  of  conces- 
sions from  other  countries.'*^  It  was  equally  criticized  as  a  reciprocity  treaty. 
Articles  of  luxury  were  to  be  cheapened,  while  tea  and  sugar  remained  dear  and 
the  income  tax  high  ;  *^  but  France  was  to  have  free  coal  added  to  free  machi- 
nery for  her  rival  industries.  A  *  horrid  phantom  '  was  raised  by  the  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  binding  ourselves  not  to  forbid  the  export  of  coal  in  case 
of  war.*^  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  by  the  most-favoured -nation 
clause  no  prohibition  could  be  made  that  did  not  apply  to  all  other  nations  ; 
it  was  not  likely  therefore  that  England  would  forbid  the  export  of  coal 
except  in  circumstances  of  extreme  necessity,  while  the  breaking  of  a  com- 
mercial treaty  would  not  add  much  to  the  inconvenience  of  war.*'  The 
French  80  per  cent,  maximum  was  also  attacked  as  prohibitory,  and  com- 
plaints were  made  by  the  silk,  cork  and  paper  trades  that  import  duties  on 
manufactured  goods  were  reduced  without  any  consideration  of  the  export 
duties  on  raw  materials  imposed  by  other  countries.  A  deficiency  of  £12,000,000 
was  freely  prophesied  for  1861. 

The  treaty,  however,  was  being  negotiated  at  a  time  when  the  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  were  considerably  strained  owing  to  the 
intended  annexation  by  France  of  Nice  and  Savoy.  The  treaty,  so  Glad- 
stone thought,  was  the  only  sedative  to  the  warHke  feeling  and  the  panic  of 
invasion  ;  '  it  is,  in  fact,  a  counter-irritant,  and  it  aroused  the  sense  of  com- 
■'  mercial  interest  to  counteract  the  war  passion.  It  was  and  is  my  opinion 
'  that  the  choice  lay  between  the  Cobden  treaty  and  not  the  certainty,  but 
'  high  probability,  of  a  war  with  France.'  *^  But  the  real  point  of  significance 
of  the  treaty  was  its  introduction  of  two  new  methods  in  our  commercial 
policy.  The  first  of  these  was  the  relaxation  of  tariffs  by  means  of  treaties, 
a  system  which  greatly  increased  in  the  next  few  years,  and  the  second  the 
adoption  of  the  most-favoured-nation  clause,  '  the  sheet  anchor  of  free  trade.' 
Although  Gladstone  was  keenly  in  favour  of  this  treaty,  he  confessed  he  had 
no  intention  of  promoting  tariff  treaties  generally.  But  the  principle  being 
once  introduced  spread  automatically.  By  the  most-favoured-nation  clause 
each  of  the  two  high  contracting  powers  engaged  '  to  confer  on  the  other  any 
favour,  privilege  or  reduction  in  the  tariff  of  duties  of  importation  on  the 

*'  Under  the  treaty  the  goods  from  the  colonies  of  each  country  might  be  imported 
from  that  country,  but  not  directly  from  the  colonies,  except  in  the  case  of  Algeria.  The 
exclusion  of  the  colonies,  said  Gladstone,  was  a  practical  testimony  to  their  liberties. 
Canada  had  lately  raised  her  duties  on  manufactured  goods,  '  it  was  thought  as  protective 
duties  against  British  manufactures.  The  government  therefore  could  scarely  stipulate 
on  behalf  of  Canada  '  (Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  clvi,  1971). 

"  Earl  Grey  (ibid.  16). 

*^  See  debate  on  Duoane's  resolution,  ibid.  1475. 

"«  See  debates  in  both  Houses  (ibid,  clvi,  957,  1106).  Coal  had  not  yet  been  positively 
declared  contraband.  The  question  of  the  exhaustibility  of  coal  was  also  discussed  (ibid. 
clvii,  247). 

*'  Lord  Wodehouse  (ibid,  clvi,  1113). 

**  Morley,  Life  of  Oladntone,  ii,  23,  quoting  from  an  undated  memorandum. 
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articles  mentioned  in  the  present  treaty  which  the  said  power  may  concede 
to  any  third  power.'     Thus  each  new  point  gained  in  any  one  negotiation 

*  became  a  part  of  the  common  commercial  system  of  the  European  con- 

*  federation.'  *» 

The  cost  of  the  treaty  to  the  revenue  Gladstone  calculated  at  £1,190,000. 
Besides  the  treaty  reductions  he  proposed  to  aboUsh  the  duties  on  butter, 
eggs,  cheese,  oranges,  lemons,  nuts,  nutmegs,  paper  and  tallow,  and  to  reduce 
the  duties  on  timber  ^  (the  chief  differential  duty  remaining  on  the  tariff), 
dried  fruits  and  hops,  and  to  substitute  a  customs  duty  of  3s.  per  bushel  for  the 
prohibition  on  malt.  The  £910,000  required  for  these  reforms  would  be  raised 
by  a  duty  on  chicory  and  other  small  charges.  The  remaining  £1,000,000  from 
the  Long  Annuities  would  be  used  for  a  remission  of  the  excise  duty  on 
paper,  which  had  been  condemned  by  the  Commons  in  1858.  The  total  relief 
to  the  consumer  was  calculated  at  £3,931, 000.^^  At  the  same  time  Gladstone, 
instead  of  abolishing  the  income  tax,  reimposed  it  at  lOd.  to  meet  the  deficit 
of  nine  to  ten  millions  which  appeared  on  the  face  of  his  budget,  the 
reimposition  being,  he  said,  in  fact  necessitated  by  a  growth  of  expenditure 
of  over  £14,000,000  since  1853 ;  ^^  to  balance  the  direct  taxation  he 
reimposed  the  tea  and  sugar  duties  at  the  old  rate.  After  these  changes  only 
forty-eight  articles  were  left  on  the  tariff,^'  and  all  the  protective  duties  had 
been  abolished  except  small  charges  on  timber  and  com.^*  The  measure  was 
the  logical  development  of  free  trade  in  com.-^^  It  was  an  '  agricultural  rather 

*  than  a  commercial  budget '  ;  it  gave  the  British  farmer  the  opportunity  of 
buying  in  the  cheapest  market  as  a  compensation  for  the  competition  to  which 
he  was  exposed.^^  The  low  duty  on  light  wines  was  designed  to  introduce  the 
use  of  wine  to  classes  for  whom  the  duties  had  been  prohibitory.^' 

The  real  fight  over  Gladstone's  '  bold  experiment  on  the  country  '  ^* 
was,  however,  reserved  for  the  paper  duty.     The  French  treaty  undoubtedly 

*'  Morley,  Life  of  Cobden  (1881),  ii,  342.  On  the  other  hand  compare  the  criticism 
of  the  treaty  by  Lord  Farrer  (Sir  Thomas  Farrer,  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  1865-86,  described  by  some  of  his  friends  as  the  last  of  the  Cobdenites,  the  only 
surviving  unimpaired  specimen  of  the  Manchester  school  [Time^  obituary  notice,  13  Oct. 
1899]),  writing  in  1881  :  '  If  the  separate  action  followed  by  us  from  1840  to  1860  was 
not  successful  in  making  other  nations  reduce  their  duties,  I  think  we  must  admit  that 
neither  has  the  treaty  system  adopted  in  1860  been  followed  by  unalloyed  success,  whilst 
it  has  certainly  set  men's  minds  in  a  wrong  direction.  In  making  this  reference  to  the 
French  treaty  of  1860,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  balance  of  results, 
even  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  has  not  been  good.  1  only  say  that  there  have  been 
large  drawbacks  '  (Farrer,  Free  Trade  versus  Fair  Trade  [1882],  133). 

*•*  From  Is.  6d.  and  155.  to  the  colonial  rate  of  Is.  and  2s. 

"  With  deductions  for  increased  consumption  and  the  saving  on  establishments 
Gladstone  reckoned  the  loss  to  the  revenue  would  be  £2,108,000,  a  sum  about  equal  to  that 
derived  from  the  Long  Annuities. 

"  The  estimated  expenditure  for  1860  was  £70,100,000. 

"  In  the  other  House,  where  '  many  of  the  noble  lords'  hair  was  standing  on  end '  at 
8uch  a  narrowing  of  the  '  basis  of  taxation,'  the  Duke  of  Argyll  pointed  out  the  care  with 
which  Gladstone  had  revised  the  tariff.  Out  of  420  articles  on  the  tariff  in  1858  nearly 
the  whole  revenue  was  raised  from  eleven.  Gladstone  had  struck  off  the  unproductive 
duties,  retained  those  which  paid,  and  built  up  others  (e.g.  coffee)  which  were  likely  to  pay. 
Of  those  eleven  duties  he  had  taken  off  two  of  the  smallest,  butter  and  silk  {Hansard 
[3rd  Ser]   olviii,  1513). 

**  Gladstone  (budget  speech)  {ibid,  clvi,  868). 

»»  Milner-Gibson  (ibid.  1760).  "  Gladstone  {ibid.  1842). 

»•  Ibid.  "  Whiteside  (ibid.  1646). 
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opened  up  a  new  market  for  all  the  great  industries  of  the  northern  and 
midland  counties,^**  where  for  the  most  part  our  manufacturers  were  too  well 
*  naturally  protected  '  at  this  period  to  fear  competition  in  the  home  market. 
But  the  removal  of  the  paper  duty  affected  one  of  those  interests  which  were 
in  the  hands  of  capitalists,  who  wished  to  preserve  their  monopoly  and  were 
'  all  for  free  trade  for  the  rest  of  the  world  and  protection  for  themselves.'  ^ 
Gladstone  urged  the  remission  of  the  duty  on  the  ground  that  a  village  industry 
might  be  revived,"  with  an  increased  demand  for  rural  labour.  The  opposi- 
tion was  led  by  Sir  WilUam  Miles,  who  argued  that  the  cost  of  remission 
had  to  be  paid  by  the  additional  penny  on  income  tax.  Disraeli  complained 
that  the  decision  of  the  House  on  the  '  immense  scheme  relating  to  the  com- 
'  merce  and  finance  of  the  country '  had  been  made  '  under  the  terrorism  of 
'  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,'  who  rose  '  like  a  dictator  and  a  despot '  if 
anyone  asked  for  the  fair  opportunities  for  discussion  allowed  by  parlia- 
mentary precedent.*^  The  Bill  was  passed,  but  the  government  majority 
fell  to  nine.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  a  general  defence 
of  Gladstone's  policy,  dissociated  the  government  from  those  '  irresponsible 
supporters  '  who  defended  the  budget  on  the  principle  of  breaking  down  the 
system  of  indirect  taxation  and  unduly  burdening  property.^^  The  income 
tax,  he  admitted,  could  not  safely  be  maintained  at  so  high  a  rate  in  time  of 
peace  except  to  meet  a  deficiency  or  to  promote  commercial  reforms.  He 
described  the  paper  duty  as  standing  in  the  same  category  as  the  excise 
duties  on  soap,  glass  and  bricks,  the  only  remaining  duty  of  the  class.^* 
The  Opposition,  however,  had  called  up  200  '  unknown  politicians  '  ^^  to 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  They  stood  on  the  right  of  the  Lords 
to  reject  a  money  Bill,  and  threw  it  out  by  a  majority  of  eighty-nine,  to 
rebuke  Gladstone's  policy  of  '  increasing  a  deficiency.'  ^^ 

The  rejection  of  the  Paper  Duty  Bill  necessitated,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  7th  Article  of  the  French  treaty,  a  reduction  of  the  customs  duty  on 
paper  to  the  level  of  the  excise  duty.  This  measure,  completing  the  policy 
of  parting  '  in  every  case  with  every  vestige  of  protection,'  afforded  a  further 
test  of  the  '  real  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  present  system  of 
'  commercial  legislation.'  The  question  was  '  a  touchstone  to  the  professions 
'  both  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  friends  of  free  trade.'  On  both  sides  of  the 
House  there  were  '  free  traders  in  general,  protectionists  in  particular,'  who 
entertained  those  '  originally  respectable  '  but  '  now  chimerical  '  apprehen- 
sions of  ruin  to  be  brought  on  some  particular  industry  by  free  trade.^^  It  was 

"  See  Baines  (Hansard  [3rd.  Ser.],  clvii,  131). 

•»  Milner-Gibson  {ibid.  181). 

"  Cf.  Maguire,  member  for  Dungarvan,  who  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Biil  quoted 
a  passage  from  the  Times  on  the  revival  of  '  small  mills  in  the  quiet  valleys,'  so  like  the 
words  used  by  Gladstone  in  his  budget  speech  that  he  wondered  if  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  '  borrowed  his  thunder  from  the  Thunderer.'  Maguire  maintained  that 
Ireland  was  particularly  suited  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  having  cheap  labour,  plenty 
of  raw  material  and  streams  of  pure  water  {ibid,  clvii,  378).  Cf.  Pollard  Urquhart  on 
Ireland's  undeveloped  water-power  {ibid,  clxii,  931). 

"  Ibid,  clviii,  962.  «5  Bright  {ibid,  clix,  1581). 

"  See  p.  189  as  to  term  '  property.'  ««  Whiteside  {ibid.  1444). 

"  Hansard  {3rd  Ser.),  clviii.  1507.  "  Gladstone  {ibid,  clx,  698). 
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the  *  last  time,*  said  Gladstone,  with  regard  to  the  whole  question  of  protec- 
tion ;  wi^h  the  exception  of  one  or  two  nominal  duties  the  British  tariff  had 
attained  a  normal  state  as  far  as  equality  between  the  domestic  and  foreign 
producer  was  concerned.^  In  this  case  the  '  protectionists  in  particular  '  took 
their  stand  on  the  ground  of  *  equitable  adjustment.'  *^  Free  competition,  said 
the  opponents  of  the  measure,  was  no  longer  applicable  when  other  countries 
retained  their  export  duties  on  the  raw  material.'"  If  the  foreign  stores  of 
raw  material  were  thrown  open  to  the  British  manufacturer,  he  might  be 
subjected  to  competition  with  all  the  world.'^  The  question,  as  Disraeh  put 
it,  was  not  the  principle  of  unrestricted  competition,  but  the  application  of 
it ;  it  should  be  adjusted  according  to  the  circumstances  of  trade  and  regu- 
lated in  accordance  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  governments.'^  Finally 
the  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty-three,  and  the  paper  trade 
was  opened  to  foreign  competition. 

In  introducing  the  budget  of  1861  Gladstone  remarked  that  the  retro- 
spective part  of  it  was  the  only  unfavourable  statement  of  account  it  had 
ever  been  his  lot  to  lay  before  the  House.  Taxation  and  expenditure  had 
never  been  higher  except  in  the  case  of  a  European  war,  and  the  successive 
seasons  had  been  the  worst  experienced  for  fifty  years.  Moreover,  the  year 
compared  unfavourably  with  1853,  when  a  remission  of  taxation  had  also 
been  followed  by  a  bad  harvest,  showing,  he  thought,  that  the  expenditure 
of  the  last  eight  years  had  absorbed  the  savings  of  the  nation  and  diminished 
the  elasticity  of  the  revenue.  The  marked  increase  in  the  import  of  certain 
articles  on  which  the  duty  had  been  abohshed  proved,  however,  that  those 
duties  had  restrained  trade  and  consumption.'^  A '  true  basis  of  solid  revenue  ' 
was  extension  of  trade  ;  and  apart  from  the  alterations  in  the  French  tariff, 
the  results  of  which  could  not  yet  be  foreseen,  the  treaty  had  added  £9,000,000 
to  the  trade  of  the  country.  To  meet  the  charge  of  the  coming  year  Glad- 
stone doubled  the  duty  on  chicory,  renewed  the  income  tax  at  9d.  and 
reimposed  the  duties  on  tea  and  sugar.  Adding  the  indemnity  from  China 
he  obtained  a  balance  of  nearly  £2,000.000,  '  too  large  to  keep  in  hand,' 
and  with  this  he  again  repealed  the  paper  duty.  He  had  no  objection,  he 
said,  to  the  issue  raised  by  the  Opposition  that  the  extra  penny  on  income 
tax  last  year  was  to  pay  for  the  paper  duty.  He  held  that  the  remission  of 
indirect  taxation  during  the  last  twenty  years  had  knitted  together  the 

•8  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  clx,  698. 

••  A  quotation  from  Lord  John  Russell's  inptructions  to  Lord  Cowley,  17  Jan.  1860 
('  an  equitable  adjustmsnt  of  burdens  as  between  commodities  that  more  or  less  directly 
compete  in  the  general  market '). 

"  Sir  H.  Cairns  (Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  clx,  755).  Cf.  debate  on  the  same  subject  in  1861, 
when  the  doctrine  was  advanced  that  free  trade  meant  that  all  parties  should  get  the  raw 
material  free  or  on  equal  terms  (Liddell,  ibid,  clxii,  1789). 

"  Norris  {ibid,  clx,  783).  '  Paper,'  said  Cobden,  '  has  no  more  claim  to  protection 
than  corn.  We  have  adopted  the  inflexible  principle  not  to  regard  the  cost  of  production  ; 
we  claimed  the  right  of  importing  all  productions,  and  the  cheaper  they  were  produced  the 
more  we  insisted  on  it '  (ibid,  clxiii,  305). 

'«  Ibid,  clx,  796. 

""  Butter,  cheese,  eggs  and  rice  were  the  articles  he  instanced.  The  large  importation 
of  grain  this  year  was  due  to  the  bad  season,  and  no  doubt  the  importation  of  these  articles 
was  affect<?d  by  the  same  cause. 
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interests  of  all  classes  of  the  community  ;  the  work  of  Parliament,  however, 
was  not  to  destroy  indirect  taxation  but  to  increase  its  productiveness,'* 

In  announcing  his  surplus  Gladstone  remarked  that  he  seemed  to  '  hear 
'a  loud  crash  somewhere  in  the  distance,  a  great  downfall  of  prophecies, 
'  predictions,  etc.,  of  which  the  crop  last  year,  though  a  bad  season  for  other 

*  products,  was  most  abundant.'  '•'"'  The  Commons,  in  fact,  found  it  difficult  to 
cope  with  Gladstone's  financial  imagination.  At  first  they  were  unable  to 
decide  whether  a  surplus  existed  or  whether  it  was  the  '  visionary  surplus  of 
'  a  poetic  mind.' '®  The  leaders  of  the  Opposition  having  grudgingly  admitted 
an  artificial  surplus  created  by  '  renewing  war  taxes,'  the  application  of  it  was 
next  criticized,  but  with  some  lack  of  agreement  among  the  advocates  of 
income  tax,  tea,  sugar,  malt  and  Exchequer  bonds.  Bernal  Osborne  prophe- 
sied that  the  penny  on  income  tax  thrown  to  the  country  gentleman  '  would 
'  float  the  budget.' ''  But  the  Conservatives  thought  a  penny  war  duty  a 
miserable  remission  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  renewing  the 
income  tax  which  had  '  ceased  to  exist.'  '^  Bright  thought  the  '  intense 
'  preference  of  the  Opposition  for  tea  and  sugar '  could  scarcely  be  due  to  a 
greater  sympathy  with  the  poor  than  his  own,'^  since  he  had  spent  the  five 
best  years  of  his  hfe  in  obtaining  untaxed  bread  and  butter.  He  himself 
preferred  the  abolition  of  the  paper  duty  because  it  would  open  up  trade  and 
relieve  industry  ;  at  present  the  paper  manufacturers  had  to  have  double 
capital  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  excise  and  the  insurance  on  the  risk  run  in 
paying  it.  The  monopoly  of  the  great  manufacturers  was  destroying  the 
tair  competition  of  free  trade.^ 

The  resolutions  on  the  income  tax  and  tea  and  sugar  duties  and  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duties  having  been  passed,  a  Bill  was  brought  in  to  bring 
all  the  resolutions  under  the  view  of  the  House  at  once,  as  the  '  plan  best 
'  adapted  for  this  House  as  the  branch  of  legislature  exercising  pecuHarly  a 
'  financial  control.'  ^^  The  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Lords  with  a  protest,  and  the 
government  were  enabled  to  '  raise  £69,000,000  without  recourse  to  a  single 

*  protective  tax  to  serve  the  interest  of  the  producer  at  the  cost  of  the  con- 
'  sumer.'  ^^     It  was  the  '  conclusion  of  our  commercial  legislation,  not  a 

*  dangerous  innovation  ' ;  the  advantages  of  free  trade  were  an  '  established 

*  fact  resting  on  the  solid  proof  of  a  happy  experience.'  ^^ 

'*  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  clxii,  544  et  seq.  '*  Ibid. 

'•  Lord  R.  Montagu  (ibid,  clxii,  913).  The  problem,  said  Whiteside,  was  '  given  a 
deficit,  with  declining  trade,  doubtful  prospects,  and  a  reduction  of  permanent  revenue, 
you  are  to  find  a  surplus.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  the  boldness  of  a  man 
of  genius  and  the  skill  of  a  practised  hand,  proceeded  to  find  his  surplus  in  China '  {ibid. 
clxii,  1117).  The  government  proposals  were  too  much  'in  the  spirit  of  the  eminent 
financier  who  had 

"  Run  in  debt  by  disputation 
And  paid  by  ratiocination  "  ' 

(Lygon,  ibid,  clxiii,  100). 
"  Ibid,  clxii,  602. 

'*  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  (ibid.  1590)  ;   Sir  James  Fergusson  {ibid.  1262). 
"  Cf.  Visct.  Ingestre  {ibid.  1102). 

"0  Ibid.  1253-4.  8»  Duke  of  Argyll  {ibid,  clxiii,  731). 

"  Gladstone  {ibid.  1590).  '  «»  Gladstone  {ibid.  317). 
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Gladstone's  later  budgets  were  all  designed  with  the  object  of  completing 
his  free-trade  policy  by  the  removal  or  reduction  of  the  remaining  duties  on 
the  tariff.  In  1862,  having  only  a  nominal  surplus,  which  in  the  face  of 
events  in  America  he  could  not  increase  by  taxation,  he  commuted  the  hop 
duty  for  a  readjusted  scale  of  brewers'  licences.  In  1863  a  surplus  of  nearly 
£4,000,000.  obtained  by  a  substantial  reduction  on  the  war  services, 
enabled  him  to  reduce  the  duty  on  tea  to  a  shilling  and  to  reduce  the  high 
duties  on  foreign  manufactured  tobacco.  In  the  following  year  he  remitted 
the  duty  on  malt  used  for  feeding  cattle,  the  '  first  legislative  measure  favour- 
'  able  to  the  agricultural  interest  for  thirty  years.'  ^  With  a  surplus  of  two 
and  a  half  millions  he  also  reduced  the  sugar  duties,  retaining  the  system  of 
classified  duties  marking  the  degree  of  manufacture,  which  had  been  adopted 
at  the  Paris  International  Conference,  but  lessening  the  intervals  of  duty  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  scale  for  the  sake  of  the  better  unrefined  sugars  and 
estabhshing  a  new  class  at  the  bottom  to  meet  the  excluded  lower  sugars, 
the  general  result  being  to  reduce  the  duty  a  shilling  lower  than  it  had  stood 
during  the  century.  On  8  November  1864  a  sugar  convention  was  signed 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium  and  Holland  to  estabhsh  a  uniform 
practice  with  regard  to  sugar  duties.^^  To  carry  this  into  effect  a  Bill  was 
passed  in  1865,  which  reduced  the  drawback  on  refined  sugar  to  a  scale  more 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  import  duty,  and  removed  the  element  of 
bounty  in  the  English  system  complained  of  by  France  and  Holland.  The 
duty  on  tea  was  reduced  to  6d.  in  1865,  and  the  income  tax,  which  had  been 
reduced  to  Id.  in  1863  and  to  6d.  in  1864,  was  brought  down  to  Ad.,  the 
lowest  at  which  it  had  ever  stood.^^  In  1866  the  first  budget  of  the  new 
Parliament  and  the  last  of  the  series  inaugurated  by  Gladstone  in  1859  **'  com- 
pleted his  fiscal  policy  by  repealing  the  duty  on  timber,  which,  except  for  the 
fact  that  it  was  low,  was,  he  said, '  as  bad  a  duty  as  could  be,  being  levied  for 
'  protective  purposes  on  a  raw  material  much  needed  by  the  country.'  He  also 
equahzed  the  duty  on  wine  in  bottle  and  in  wood,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  1 865  with  Austria.  He  abolished  the  duty  on  pepper,  with  the 
object  of  preventing  adulteration,  and  reduced  the  tax  on  post-horses,  car- 
riages and  hackney  vehicles.  By  1865,  the  last  year  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
administration,  the  expenditure  had  been  reduced  to  about  £66,000,000,  or 
£3,000,000  lower  than  it  stood  in  1859  and  £6,000,000  lower  than  in  the  highest 
year,  1860,  though  it  was  still  higher  than  in  1858,  before  the  reconstruction  of 
armaments  began.     The  rate  of  annual  growth  of  revenue  for  those  years, 

•*  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  champion  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  clzziii, 
226).  But  the  Bill  was  also  greeted  as  '  a  sop  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  farmer  '  (R.  Long, 
ibid.  694). 

"  The  convention  was  ratified  5  July  1865.  It  provided  for  the  regulation  of  import 
duties  by  the  amount  of  sugar  yielded  by  the  raw  material.  Experiments  were  to  be  made 
by  the  four  powers  to  determine  the  yield  of  the  different  raw  sugars. 

*•  At  £5,200,000,  said  Gladstone,  they  were  handing  over  the  income  tax  to  the  new 
Parliament  at  an  amount  which  could  be  conveniently  dealt  with,  either  by  extinction  of 
the  tax  or  by  keeping  it  at  4d.,  the  rate  '  most  justly  and  wisely  retained  in  time  of  peace.' 

"  For  a  review  of  his  policy  see  Buxton,  Finance  and  Politics  (1888),  i,  346,  and  for 
a  description  of  his  budget  speeches,  Buxton,  Mr.  Gladstone  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  63. 
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during  which  £7,383,000  of  taxes  had  been  imposed  and  £13,520,000  repealed, 
was  £1,780,000.88 

By  1865  nearly  all  the  provisions  of  the  working  classes  were  untaxed — 
clothing,  from  raw  material  to  manufacture,  was  free  ;  '  shelter  and  fuel 
free.'  Out  of  an  average  expenditure  of  £70,000,000  it  was  estimated  that 
£80,000,000  was  raised  by  direct  taxation,  £26,000,000  from  taxation  on 
stimulants  and  £12,000,000  only  from  articles  of  consumption  which  formed 
the  comforts  of  the  working  classes. 8' 

The  effect  of  the  freeing  of  trade  under  the  French  treaty  had  been  that 
by  1863  the  export  of  British  goods  to  France  had  doubled*"  and  the  export 
of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  nearly  trebled.*^  In  woollens  particularly 
the  void  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States  due  to  the  American  Civil  War 
was  filled  by  the  exports  to  France,®^  a  branch  of  trade  which,  as  Gladstone 
said  in  1862,  seemed  to  have  been  created  by  the  treaty.*'  The  increase 
of  exports  after  the  remissions  of  1863  was  as  striking  as  after  the  remissions 
of  I860.**  As  regarded  imports,  the  increase  in  wines  from  Portugal 
between  1859  and  1864  was  25  per  cent.,  from  Spain  about  70  per  cent., 
from  France  230  per  cent.,  while  the  import  of  wines  from  the  Cape,  on 
which  the  high  customs  duty  on  foreign  wines  had  acted  as  a  bounty, 
had  decreased.*^  There  was  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  export  of  cot- 
ton and  linen  goods  from  France,  after  this  industry  had  been  '  ruined  ' 
for  four  years  by  British  competition.  The  combined  exports  to  England 
of  woollens,  hnens,  cottons,  yarns,  metal  goods,  earthenware,  salt,  glass  and 
fish  had  increased  nearly  threefold  by  1866.*^  In  other  directions  Gladstone 
pointed  to  the  effect  of  remission  as  a  triumph  of  his  policy.  After  the 
removal  of  the  paper  duty  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  importation  of 
foreign  paper  and  of  raw  material.  The  price  was  reduced,  production 
cheapened,  the  export  trade  increased,*'  and  the  fact  that  the  diminution 
in  the  number  of  papermakers  had  ceased  was  pointed  to  by  Gladstone 
as  some  vindication  of  the  '  rural  manufacture  '  prophecies,  over  which  there 
had  been  *  a  good  deal  of  good-humoured  banter.'  *8  The  lowering  of  the 
tobacco  duties  resulted  in  an  increase  of  legal  trade  with  no  diminution  in 
the  home  manufacture  ;  the  effect  of  the  reduction  on  tea  was  increased 
consumption  and  revenue  and  a  lower  price.**     In  1865  there  was  a  surplus 

«•  Gladstone  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  clxxvii,  1093). 

«»  Laing  in  1865  (ibid,  clxxxi,  1098).  »»  Ibid,  clxvi,  463. 

•o  Ibid,  clxx,  240.  »*  Ibid,  clxxiv,  549. 

»i  Ibid.  241.  »s  Ibid.  559. 

»*  Ibid.  »•  Gladstone  (ibid,  clxxxni.  378). 

*'  In  1864  and  1865  Maguire,  member  for  Cork  City,  voiced  the  bitter  complaints  of 
the  papermakers  as  to  the  ruin  which  had  befallen  them  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  customs 
duty  whilst  the  foreign  export  duties  on  rags  remained  in  force.  He  admitted,  however, 
that  manufacturers  were  exporting  '  to  find  a  new  market,'  and  that  they  were  increasing 
their  output  in  order  to  reduce  their  fixed  charges.  Milner-Gibson  pointed  out  that  the 
government  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  concessions  from  foreign  countries,  that 
Russia  had  reduced  its  duties  a  little,  that  Norway  and  Sweden  had  abolished  theirs,  that 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Naples,  Sicily  and  Turkey  had  reduced  their  duties  since  1859 
and  that  the  Zollverein  would  make  reductions  in  July  1865  (ibid,  clxxvi,  1711 ;  clxxix,  745). 

**  Gladstone  (ibid,  clxxiv,  559,  561).  A  subject  on  which  he  had  abstained  from 
opening  his  lips  for  three  years.  *'  Ibid.  551. 
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on  *  every  material  head  of  the  revenue,'  and  particularly  in  the  branch  of 
excise.  Although  the  consumption  of  spirits  had  not  reahzed  expectations 
in  previous  years,  the  returns  of  the  customs  duties  on  both  malt  and 
spirits  were  above  the  estimated  amount ;  the  returns  on  foreign  corn  were 
below.^"*'  The  loss  by  the  reduction  on  the  sugar  duties  was  less  than  had 
been  estimated.*  A  penny  of  income  tax  was  reckoned  in  1866  to  produce 
£1,400,000  instead  of  £1,000,000  as  in  1859,  a  sure  proof,  said  Gladstone,  of 
advancing  prosperity. 2  Tested  by  the  commercial  panic  of  1866,  the  trade 
of  the  country  stood  firm.^ 

The  commercial  treaty  with  France  was  completed  by  two  separate 
conventions  signed  12  October  and  16  November  I860.*  On  the  whole  the 
duties  fixed  did  not  average  more  than  15  per  cent. ;  but  on  a  large  number 
of  goods  the  duties  remained  ad  valorem.^  The  behef  that  the  French  treaty 
would  induce  a  revision  of  European  tariffs  ^  was  partly  justified  by  events. 
Between  1861  and  1865  a  noticeable  movement  towards  the  reduction  of  im- 
port duties  was  made  by  the  chief  countries  of  Europe.  England,  having  given 
away  most  of  her  international  weapons  in  order  to  '  obtain  the  benefit  of 
'  unrestricted  competition,' '  found  it  '  undesirable  to  make  further  tariff 
'  bargains.'  ^  It  was  left  to  France,  who  still  had  the  power  of  making 
offers,  to  be  pioneer  in  the  path  of  commercial  reform  ;  ^  whilst  other  countries 
were  anxious  to  secure  the  advantages  granted  by  France  to  Great  Britain 
and  to  find  compensation  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  Morrill  tariff.*" 

In  1861  a  treaty  was  negotiated  between  France  and  Belgium,  by  which 
the  Belgian  tariff  was  reduced  in  favour  of  France  in  return  for  concessions 
similar  to  those  made  to  England.  This  treaty,  with  its  mutual  reduction 
of  tariffs  and  its  most-favoured-nation  clause,  was  the  model  on  which  most 
of  the  other  continental  treaties  were  framed.  After  prolonged  negotiation 
a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  was  signed,  23  July  1862,  between 
England  and  Belgium,  in  whose  market  England  had  before  been  at  a  dis- 
advantage as  compared  with  France.  This  gave  England  the  advantages 
of  the  reductions  of  the  Franco-Belgian  treaty,  amounting  on  English  goods 
to  an  average  reduction  of  50  per  cent.  The  duties  on  textiles,  which  had 
ranged  as  high  as  30  per  cent.,  were  reduced  by  one-half.  Tonnage,  pilotage 
and  differential  dues  on  goods  carried  in  British  ships  were  abolished  ;  and 
it  was  provided  that  the  coasting  trade  of  the  two  countries  should  be 
reciprocal.  Belgian  goods  entering  the  colonies  were  assured  similar  treat- 
ment to  goods  of  British  origin. 

In  1863  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  Italy  gave  England 

i»<>  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  clxxviii,  1089.  *  Ib'd.  clxxxiii,  370. 

^  Ibid.  '  Ibid,  clxxxiv,  1756. 

*  The  conventions  and  tariffs  are  printed  by  Hertslet,  Complete  Collection  of  Treaties, 
xi,  183.     The  texts  of  all  the  treaties  mentioned  below  are  given  in  Heitslet's  co'iection. 

*  See  Fuchs,  Trade  Policy  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  26.      Only  on  some  meta 
products  was  the  level  of  30  per  cent,  reached  (P.  Ashley,  Modern  Tariff  Policy,  364). 

*  Lord  Granville  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  clxi,  39). 

">  Disraeli  (ibid,  clxix,  439).  '  Layard  {ibid,  clxxiv,  1092). 

*  Ibid.  1110. 

'"  P.  Ashley,  Modarn  Tariff  History,  41,  and  see  below,  pp.  240-1. 
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under  the  most-favoured-nation  clause,  the  benefit  of  the  tariff  reductions 
made  in  a  treaty  between  France  and  Italy  concluded  earlier  in  the  year. 
The  reductions  obtained  by  France  (on  silks,  chemicals,  glassware,  etc.)  were 
not,  however,  those  most  to  the  interest  of  EngUsh  trade,  and  the  chief  advan- 
tage to  England  was  the  introduction  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  woollens. 
More  important  benefits  were  obtained  by  a  reduction  in  restrictive  tariffs 
under  a  treaty  between  France  and  the  Zollverein  in  1862,  by  which  Germany 
abolished  most  of  her  export  duties,  reduced  others,  including  those  on 
paper-making  materials,  aboHshed  her  import  duties  on  all  raw  and  semi- 
manufactured materials  and  lowered  the  duties  on  manufactured  goods." 
The  extension  of  the  treaty  to  England  indicated  a  deliberate  free-trade 
policy  on  the  part  of  Germany,  dictated  by  her  desire  to  obtain  the  Enghsh 
grain  market  for  her  agriculturists  and  English  yarns  for  German  weavers.'^ 
The  only  concession  made  by  England  was  a  clause  in  the  treaty  forbidding 
prohibition  of  the  export  of  coal  or  the  levying  of  any  export  duty  on  it.^  The 
provisions  of  the  treaty  were  extended  to  the  colonies  ;  differential  import 
duties  on  produce  from  the  Zollverein  entering  British  colonies  were  pro- 
hibited, as  were  differential  duties  on  goods  exported  from  the  colonies  to  the 
Zollverein.  The  treaty  was  to  come  into  force  on  1  July  1865  and  to  last 
twelve  years.  On  16  August  1865  a  treaty  of  navigation  with  Prussia  gave 
*  national  treatment '  to  the  ships  of  both  nations. 

In  Austria,  where  a  high  protective  tariff  reigned,  a  free-trade  movement 
was  encouraged  by  delegates  from  English  chambers  of  commerce.  Com- 
missioners were  sent  to  Vienna  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  tariff,  and 
their  efforts  were  finally  crowned  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  signed  16 
December  1865.  This  treaty  placed  the  commerce  of  each  country  on  the  most- 
favoured-nation footing  and  reduced  the  customs  duties  on  British  produce 
and  manufactures  from  1  January  1867  to  a  rate  not  exceeding  25  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  and  from  1  January  1870  to  a  maximum  rate  of  20  per  cent., 
with  the  exception  of  certain  articles,  including  the  State  monopoHes  of 
tobacco,  salt  and  gunpowder.  England,  who  in  this  case  preceded  France 
in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty,  engaged  to  abohsh  the  import  duties  on  timber 
and  to  equalize  the  duties  on  wine  in  bottle  and  wood.  The  Austrian 
export  duty  on  rags  was  to  be  abolished,  also  the  import  duty  on  salted 
herrings.  The  treaty  was  arranged  to  last  for  ten  years,  and  then,  faihng 
notice  of  expiry,  from  year  to  year.  A  further  convention  between  Great 
Britain  and  Austria  in  1869  assimilated  the  import  duties  on  British  produce 
and  manufactures  to  the  rates  of  duty  agreed  on  between  the  Zollverein 
and  Germany  by  a  treaty  of  1868,  with  a  special  and  more  favourable  rate  for 
British  cotton  and  woollen  goods.  A  treaty  of  navigation  was  also  concluded 
in  1868,  which  placed  the  shipping  of  each  country  on  an  equal  footing. 

^*  P.  Ashley,  op.  cit.  47.  This  treaty  with  France,  dictated  by  the  anti-Austrian 
policy  of  Prussia,  was  made  a  condition  of  the  renewal  of  the  Zollverein.  It  was  rejected 
at  first  by  the  Southern  States,  and  did  not  come  into  force  until  about  three  years  later. 

"  P.  Ashley,  op.  cit.  38. 

"  See  Miln'er- Gibson  (Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  clxxx,  46). 
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Thus,  starting  from  the  Anglo-French  treaty  of  1860,  a  network  of 
treaties  was  formed,  whose  effect  was  to  lower  tariffs  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe.^*  These  treaties,  although  condemned  by  the  extremists 
of  the  laissez-faire  doctrine,  were  popular  among  the  commercial  classes, 
who  thought  that  the  government '  should  do  all  in  its  power  to  develop  the 
'  principle  of  free  trade  in  foreign  countries.' 

Commercial  opinion  was  becoming  increasingly  articulate  through  the 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,^^  whose  first  congress  was  held  in  1860. 
The  opinion  of  the  chambers  was  against  relying  solely  on  the  most- 
favoured-nation clause.  They  wished  for  *  direct  provision  for  the  special 
'  resources,  industries  and  trade  of  this  country,'  and  urged  the  government 
to  obtain  in  future  treaties  reciprocal  treatment  for  imports.  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  W.  E.  Porster,  member  for  Bradford,  took  the  occasion  of  a 
memorial  to  the  government  from  the  chambers  of  commerce  to  press  the 
importance  of  more  direct  intercourse  between  manufacturing  interests  and 
the  Foreign  Office  and  of  closer  communication  between  the  Foreign  Ofl&ce 
and  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Foreign  Office  was  awakening  to  the  importance 
of  better  trade  relations.  Consuls  abroad  were  instructed  to  report  on  trade 
and  commerce,  and  secretaries  of  embassies  were  made  responsible  for  supply- 
ing annual  reports  on  commerce  and  finance  ;  all  changes  in  foreign  tariffs 
were  also  to  be  notified  by  the  British  representative.^^  Such  communications 
were  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  advice  or  publication.  There 
was,  however,  no  department  at  the  Foreign  Office  specially  concerned  with 
foreign  trade.  Correspondence  with  the  Board  of  Trade  was  carried  on  by 
one  of  the  Under-Secretaries,  and  the  advice  of  the  Board  was  invited  or 
followed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Foreign  Secretary.  There  was  no  official 
to  whom  the  representations  on  foreign  trade  could  be  made  or  questions  in 
Parliament  addressed.  On  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  appointed 
in  1864^'  a  division  of  the  Foreign  Office  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  ^^  was  created  to  conduct  all  commercial 
correspondence  with  English  missions,  representatives  of  foreign  powers  in 
England,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  commercial  associations,  and  to  deal  in 
conjunction  with  the  treaty  department  with  all  matters  respecting  nego- 
tiations for  treaties  of  commerce.  Improvements  in  the  consular  service 
were  also  carried  out  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  accordance  with  some  of  the 

i-*  See  Commercial  Treaties,  by  a  disciple  of  Richard  Cobden  (1870),  20  ;  Bastable 
The  Commerce  of  Nations  (ed.  6),  89. 

^*  Chambers  of  commerce  were  established  in  France  by  royal  ordinance  in  1700  and 
are  there  subsidized  and  controlled  by  the  government  for  collecting  commercial  information, 
etc.  Other  continental  chambers  were  modelled  on  the  same  lines.  In  Great  Britain, 
her  colonies,  and  the  United  States,  however,  the  chambers  of  commerce  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  government  and  are  maintained  by  the  subscriptions  of  members.  The 
first  chamber  established  in  Great  Britain  was  founded  at  Glasgow  in  1773  (Introd.  to 
The  Commercial  Year  Book  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  i,  by  Prof.  W.  Ashley). 

i«  Cf.  Layard  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  clxxiv,  1099). 

1'  Ibid.  1083.  For  report  see  Pari.  Accts.  and  Papers,  1864,  vii.  279.  A  great  dea 
of  evidence  was  taken  as  to  the  working  of  the  two  departments  in  regard  to  the  framing 
of  the  Belgian  and  Italian  treaties. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  clxxvii,  1878. 
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recommendations  of  the  committee  of  1858.  Fees  received  were  made 
payable  to  the  Treasury  and  allowances  to  consuls  substituted.  Un- 
necessary consulships  were  abolished  ;  in  other  cases  salaries  were  increased, 
and  liberty  to  engage  in  commerce  was  restricted  to  consuls  at  places  with  a 
small  trade  where  the  salary  was  insufficient  to  support  them.^^  It  was  Cob- 
den's  opinion  that  diplomatists  abroad  needed  to  read  Adam  Smith  and 
Gladstone's  speeches  and  to  be  examined  in  the  commercial  policy  of  the  last 
twenty  years.  A  free-trade  minister  at  St.  Petersburg  might,  he  thought, 
effect  the  reform  of  the  Russian  tariff,  '  which  would  be  hke  the  discovery 
'  of  a  gold  mine  at  St.  Petersburg.'  ^ 

Besides  the  other  European  treaties  England  *  on  her  own  initiative  * 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  Turkey  in  1861,  by  which  she  obtained,  besides 
most-favoured-nation  treatment,  an  immediate  reduction  of  Turkish  export 
duties  to  8  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  with  further  annual  reduction  until  they 
reached  a  fixed  duty  of  1  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  Ottoman  government 
also  engaged  not  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  any  British  goods  (except 
tobacco  and  salt)  ^i  and  to  levy  no  higher  rate  than  a  fixed  8  per  cent,  ad 
valorem^  Equal  treatment  for  goods  carried  in  the  ships  of  either  nation 
was  assured  and  equal  treatment  as  regarded  tonnage  dues.  Transit  duties 
through  the  Turkish  dominions  were  also  reduced.  The  treaty,  if  notice  of 
expiry  were  not  given  at  the  end  of  fourteen  or  twenty-one  years,  was  to 
remain  in  force  for  twenty-eight  years.^^ 

The  trend  of  commercial  activity  outside  of  Europe  during  these  years 
was  chiefly  to  the  east  and  south.  By  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  in  1858  the  open- 
ing up  of  the  interior  of  China  to  British  trade  had  been  conceded,  as  well  as 
increased  access  to  the  coast,  but  armed  opposition  had  to  be  overcome  before 
the  treaty  was  finally  ratified  on  24  October  1860.  On  the  same  day  the  treaty 
of  Pekin  was  signed,  by  which  the  port  of  Tientsin  was  opened  to  British 
trade.  The  residence  of  a  British  minister  at  Pekin  greatly  facilitated  inter- 
course between  the  two  nations.  The  British  minister  was  able  to  make  an 
agreement  for  the  immediate  opening  of  two  ports  on  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  and 
the  river  was  opened  by  Admiral  Hope  in  March  I86I.2*  Another  concession 
obtained  from  the  Chinese  government  was  the  carrying  trade  in  pulse  and 
bean-cake,  which  formed  a  considerable  item  of  commerce  between  the  north 
and  south  of  China.^s  In  February  1861  Lord  John  Russell  informed  the 
House  that  the  trade  begun  in  conformity  with  the  new  tariff  was  proceeding 
to  the  satisfaction  of  English,  French  and  Chinese.^^  The  general  principle  of 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),    clxi,  809;  clxiv,  1075. 

""  Ibid,  clxxiv,  1115.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  revised  regulations  for  examination 
of  attaches  issued  by  the  Foreign  Office  in  1865  a  knowledge  of  political  economy,  to  be 
acquired  from  the  Wealth  of  Nations  and  Mill's  Political  Economy,  was  necessary  for  a 
commission  as  second  secretary. 

"  The  export  duties  were  taken  off  these  articien. 

**  This  was  a  slight  imcrease  on  the  old  rate,  which  was  set  off  by  the  large  reduction 
on  the  export  duties. 

"  Layard  designated  the  treaty  a  continuation  of  the  liberal  commercial  policy  which 
had  always  characterized  Turkey. 

"  S.  Lane  Poole,  Life  of  Sir  Harry  Parkcs,  i,  406,  408. 

«  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  clxxii,  305.  »«  Ibid,    clxi,  417. 
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the  new  tariff  was  a  duty  on  imports  and  exports  not  exceeding  5  per  cent,  ad 
valorem;  the  duty  on  imported  opium  was  8  per  cent.^'  In  1861  also  commu- 
nication between  China  and  'India  was  obtained  under  a  treaty  with  the 
Rajah  of  Sikkim,  who  consented  to  the  opening  of  a  road  through  Sikkim 
into  Thibet  and  the  passage  of  goods  duty  free.^s 

Our  commercial  relations  with  Japan  under  the  treaty  of  1858  were 
impeded  by  the  exclusive  court  party  in  Japan.  Difficulties  also  arose 
owing  to  the  draining  of  the  Japanese  market  of  gold,  which,  having  a  lower 
silver  value  in  Japan  than  in  Europe,  was  exported  by  British  merchants  to 
Britain.  At  first  also  there  was  little  demand  for  British  manufactures,  Japan- 
ese products  being  almost  entirely  paid  for  in  silver.^^  In  October  1863,  after 
demonstrations  of  force  against  two  of  the  hostile  chieftains,  the  government 
at  Yedo  intimated  that  it  might  be  possible  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the 
treaties  by  the  Mikado,^"  which  would  mean  the  removal  of  the  last  barrier 
to  foreign  intercourse.  After  some  further  delay  the  Mikado's  decree 
approving  the  treaties  was  transmitted  to  the  representatives  of  the  treaty 
powers  on  25  November  1865. 

In  the  following  year  a  convention  between  Japan  and  the  treaty 
powers  modified  the  tariff  of  import  and  export  duties  on  the  desired  basis 
of  5  per  cent.  To  overcome  the  currency  difficulty,  the  Japanese  government 
undertook  that  foreign  gold  and  silver  should  be  exchanged  into  native  coin 
of  the  same  intrinsic  value.  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  establishment 
of  bonded  warehouses,  and  all  restrictions  on  free  commercial  intercourse  were 
removed.  The  ports  of  Osaka  and  Hiogo  were  opened  to  British  trade  on 
1  January  1868,  and  on  22  May  Sir  Harry  Parkes  presented  his  credentials 
to  the  Mikado. 

The  depression  of  the  European  silk  trade  caused  by  silkworm  disease 
had  led  manufacturers  to  seek  a  new  source  of  supply  in  the  East.  From 
1862  the  export  of  Japanese  silk  rapidly  increased.  The  capacity  of  the  silk  for 
taking  a  large  quantity  of  dye  made  it  useful  for  the  manufacture  of  black 
goods,  and  in  some  ways  it  proved  superior  to  the  products  both  of  China 
and  Bengal.  Raw  cotton  was  exported  from  Japan  first  in  1863,  to  meet 
the  European  demand  on  the  failure  of  the  American  supply.  The  cotton 
was  of  good  quahty,  selling  at  a  considerably  higher  price  than  Chinese 
cotton.^^ 

In  1865  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Madagascar.  The  island  had  been 
reopened  to  European  trade  after  the  death  of  Queen  Ranavalona  I  in  1861 , 
but  her  successor,  Radama  II,  had  made  grants  of  lands  and  exclusive  mining 
rights  to  certain  French  agents.  Queen  Rasokerina,  however,  withdrew  from 
this  engagement  and  subsequently  concluded  treaties  on  similar  terms  with 

"  Boulgpr,  Hist,  of  China,  ii,  304. 

**  See  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  clxii,  1864  ;  clxiv,  1520.  Communication  through  Thibet 
with  Central  Asia  was  valuable  for  the  woollen  trade  (W.  Ewart,  ibid,  clxiv,  1537). 

«9  Lord  J.  Russell  {ibid,  clviii.  681). 

»o  S.  Lane  Poole,  Life  of  Sir  H.  Parkes,  ii,  31,  45. 

•*  See  dispatch  from  the  charge  d'affaires  at  Yokohama,  11  Sept.  1863,  in  Chinese 
and  Japanese  Repository,  i,  276. 
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Great  Britain,  America  and  France.^^^  By  the  treaty  of  1865  British  subjects 
obtained  liberty  to  trade  in  all  parts  of  the  island,  except  the  three  sacred 
cities,  and  were  assured  most-favoured-nation  treatment.  The  Queen  engaged 
to  receive  a  British  agent  at  her  capital  and  to  allow  consuls  to  reside  in  her 
dominions.  Duties  were  not  to  be  higher  than  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  and  the  slave  trade. 
On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  a  British  squadron  was  engaged  in  suppress- 
ing the  slave  trade.  The  complementary  policy  of  opening  up  legitimate 
trade  was  meanwhile  being  carried  out  by  British  representatives.  In  1851 
a  consul  had  been  appointed  at  Lagos,  a  position  commanding  the  outlet  of 
many  miles  of  river  and  lagoon,'^  and  the  chief  was  induced  in  1861  in  return 
for  a  pension  to  cede  the  port  and  island  of  Lagos. ^*  This  new  acquisition 
was  valuable  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  on  account  of  its  great  facili- 
ties for  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  palm  oil,^^  and  of  the  extensive 
water  communication  by  the  lagoon. 

The  opening  up  of  the  Niger  to  commerce,  thus  '  striking  the  slave 
trade  at  its  roots,'  was  again  occupying  the  attention  of  traders  and  explorers. 
After  the  wreck  of  the  Pleiad,  the  exploring  vessel  in  the  second  Niger 
expedition  of  1857,  the  commander.  Dr.  Baikie,  bought  a  site  at  Lukoja,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Benue  and  Niger,  and  estabHshed  a  trading  settlement 
there.  The  King  of  Nupe,  being  desirous  of  a  market  for  European  produce, 
agreed  to  open  up  roads  for  the  passage  of  caravans.  In  1861  traders  were 
beginning  to  come  from  Kano,  Kabbi,  and  other  parts  of  Hausa,  and  Baikie 
hoped  he  might  secure  a  commanding  position  in  Central  Africa  for  England." 
But  in  1864  he  died  of  fever  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  British  consulate  at 
Lukoja  was  abolished  two  years  later.'''  A  contract  for  annual  voyages  up 
the  river  was  undertaken  by  McGregor  Laird,  the  originator  of  the  Pleiad 
expedition,  and  his  vessels  made  repeated  ascents  of  the  river,  establishing 
trading  stations  at  the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and  Tchadda  and  lower  down 
the  river.^  Between  1860  and  1863  several  trading  treaties  were  made  with 
chiefs  along  the  Niger  and  at  its  mouth.  The  contract  with  Laird  ended  with 
his  death  in  1861.  A  renewal  of  the  subsidy  on  the  same  terms  was  applied  for 
by  the  Company  of  African  Traders,  whose  chairman,  J.  A.  Tobin,  stated 
before  the  Committee  on  the  West  African  settlements  in  1865  that  trade 
on  the  Niger  had  ceased,  although  there  were  still  large  opportunities. 
The  Treasury,  however,  refused  to  grant  a  subsidy.'^ 

Further  east,  at  Fernando  Po  in  the  Bight   of  Biafra,  a  consul  was 

"  America,  1866,  and  France,  1868.  Franco  apparently  wished  for  more  favourable 
terms  (Oliver,  Madagascar  [1886],  i,  117-18). 

'*  Lucas,  Hist.  Oeogr.  of  the  Brit.  Colonies,  iii,  127. 

**  For  history  of  the  cession  see  Pari.  Papers,  1862,  Ixi,  339. 

**  See  evidence  of  Chinnery,  managing  director  of  the  London  and  African  Trading 
Company,  Pari.  Papers,  1865,  v,  230. 

"  Gent.  Mag.  (Jan.-June  1865).  xviii.  375. 

''  Johnston,  Hist,  and  Descr.  of  British  Empire  in  Africa,  313. 

"  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 

»»  The  Foreign  Office  reported  in  favour  of  the  subsidy,  but  the  Treasury  appears  to 
have  been  influenced  bv  the  representationa  of  the  other  African  companies  (see  Hansard 
[3rd  Ser.].  clxxv,  2026). 
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appointed  in  1860  for  the  protection  of  British  interests.  To  the  south,  along 
the  Lower  Guinea  coast,  the  only  European  government  was  at  Ambriz,  and 
here,  south  of  Loango,*"  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Congo,  was  the 
chief  exporting  place  for  slaves.  In  1865  Great  Britain  entered  into  a  treaty 
for  the  abolition  of  slave  traffic,  the  chief  in  return  for  a  present '  at  suitable 
times  '  promising  to  protect  white  traders,  particularly  English,  and  to  punish 
the  pirates  of  the  river.  A  similar  treaty  was  made  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Congo. 

Colonel  D'Arcy,  the  governor  of  Gambia,  the  northernmost  of  the  four 
British  settlements  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  was  also  active  in  making 
treaties  of  friendship  and  trade  with  native  chiefs  and  effecting  agreements 
among  them  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Any  further  extension  of  British 
rule  on  the  west  coast  was,  however,  discouraged  by  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  the  settlements  in  1865,  which  reported 
against  extension  of  territory  or  assumption  of  government. 

In  Central  America  the  United  States  had  endeavoured  to  restrict  the 
sphere  of  British  influence  by  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  safeguarding  the 
neutrality  of  the  proposed  inter-oceanic  railway  or  canal  by  way  of  Nicaragua, 
Tehuantepec  or  Panama.  After  prolonged  negotiations  over  the  interpretation 
of  the  treaty  Great  Britain  in  1859  ceded  the  Bay  Islands  to  Honduras  and 
relinquished  her  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  Indians  within  the  republic. 
In  January  1860,  by  a  similar  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  she  ceded  the  part  of  the 
Mosquito  coast  within  that  republic  on  condition  that  a  reserve  was  assigned 
to  the  Indians  and  that  Greytown  was  made  a  free  port.  The  arrangement 
was  followed  in  February  of  the  same  year  by  a  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  ensur- 
ing most-favoured-nation  treatment  in  commerce  and  navigation  and  recipro- 
cal rights  in  navigation,  commerce  and  manufactures.*^  A  similar  treaty  was 
concluded  with  the  state  of  San  Salvador,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  west  of 
Fonseca  Bay,  the  proposed  terminus  of  the  ship  canal,  in  1862.  Both  treaties 
were  to  last  for  twenty  years,  and,  if  notice  of  termination  were  given,  to 
continue  until  twelve  months  after  such  notice.  In  1866  another  treaty  was 
concluded  with  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  providing  for  reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce  and 
navigation  under  a  most-favoured-nation  clause  and  national  treatment  in 
transit  trade  and  shipping. 

Commercial  and  political  relations  between  England  and  the  Great 
Republic  of  the  western  hemisphere  were  clouded  during  this  period  by 
the  American  civil  war.  The  Morrill  tariff,  designed  to  win  for  the  Union 
Government  the  support  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  West,  by  raising  the 
import  duties  on  iron  and  steel  goods,  on  raw  wool  and  on  woollen  goods, 

*'  The  British  government  did  not  acknowledge  the  Portuguese  claim  to  Loango. 

"  The  treaty  contained  special  provisions  with  regard  to  the  proposed  inter-oceanic 
route.  The  right  of  transit  across  the  territory  of  the  republic  on  any  route  by  land  or 
water  was  granted  to  Great  Britain  in  return  for  a  guarantee  of  neutrality.  Two  free 
ports  were  to  be  established  by  the  republic  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  A  clause 
giving  national  rights  in  the  coasting  trade  was  struck  out  by  the  Congress  of  Nicaragua. 
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emphasized  the  difference  in  policy  and  interest  between  the  manufacturing 
States  and  the  agricultural  South, ^^  and  was  only  passed  after  the  withdrawal 
of  a  number  of  Democrats  from  the  Senate  on  the  secession  of  the  Southern 
States  at  the  end  of  I860.*'  After  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1861  extraordinary 
financial  legislation  became  necessary  in  the  United  States  to  meet  the 
heavy  expenditure.  Existing  duties  were  increased  and  new  duties  imposed, 
the  average  level  being  raised  to  37  per  cent,  by  the  Customs  Act  of  July 
1862  and  to  47  per  cent,  by  the  Act  of  1864,  the  Hst  of  dutiable  goods  in  the 
last  Act  comprising  1,450  separate  articles.**  Besides  raising  revenue  and 
providing  compensation  for  the  burdens  of  the  new  internal  revenue  the  Act 
of  1864  gave  manufacturers  the  protection  they  desired,  and  although 
originally  framed  as  a  war  tariff,  was  the  basis  of  the  high  protective 
pohcy  which  dominated  America  for  many  years  afterwards.*^  Import 
duties  were  retained  at  a  high  level  after  the  war  to  pay  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  internal  taxation.  In  1867  the  Wool  and  Woollens  Act  increased 
the  duties  on  raw  wool  and  woollens,  and  in  1869  the  Copper  Act  increased  the 
duty  on  copper  ore  to  between  25  and  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  and  doubled  the 
duty  on  copper  bars.*^  The  commercial  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
no  doubt  increased  the  sympathy  felt  by  England  for  the  South.  The 
Southern  States  bought  the  manufactures  which  England  made  from  their 
raw  material  *'  and  were  '  by  interest  and  necessity  free  traders.'  ^ 

The  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  notified  by  President  Lincoln  on 
19  April  1861,  pressed  hardly  on  our  cotton  industry.  In  1860  about  85  per 
cent,  of  the  cotton  manufactured  in  England  came  from  the  Southern  States 
of  America.  The  usual  price  of '  Upland  '  and  '  New  Orleans  '  was  from  6d.  to 
Id.  a  pound.  In  the  spring  of  1862  it  had  risen  to  13d.  and  lid.  and  a  year 
later  to  24d.  and  25i.*^  Even  before  the  war  the  inconvenience  and  possible 
danger  of  depending  so  largely  on  one  country  for  the  raw  material  was  recog- 
nized and  steps  were  being  taken  to  open  up  new  sources  of  supply  from  our 
own  possessions  and  colonies.^  The  West  Indies  had  almost  ceased  to  export, 
owing  to  lack  of  labour,^i  but  good  cotton  could  be  produced  there.  Both 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  sent  excellent  specimens  to  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  1862.^'^  Along  the  eastern  board  of  Queensland  were  vast 
tracts  suitable  for  growing  cotton,  and  the  soil  and  climate  were  favourable 
to  raising  the  best '  sea  island  '  variety.     In  Queensland,  moreover,  there  were 

**  The  duty  on  iron  affected  the  railways  which  were  being  made  in  the  South  to 
bring  down  cotton  from  the  interior  (Levi,  Hist,  of  Brit.  Commerce  [1880],  443,  n.). 

"  P.  Ashley,  Modern  Tariff  History  (ed.  2),  228-30. 

«  Ibid.  231-2. 

«  Ibid.  233-4. 

"  Ibid.  237-41. 

*'  Gregory  (Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  clxv,  1158)  ;  c/.  Lindsay  (ibid,  clxviii,  511)  and  debate 
on  Roebuck's  Motion  for  recognition  of  the  South  (ibid,  clixi,  1771). 

■»*  Vane  Tempest  (ibid,  clxviii,  531).  For  the  meaning  of  the  Morrill  Tariff  to  America, 
see  F.  W.  Taussig,  Tariff  Hist,  of  the  United  States. 

*»  Gladstone  (Hansard  r3rd  Ser.],  clxx,  206). 

*"  See  Duke  of  Newcastle  (ibid,  clvi,  209). 

"  Caird  (t6i<f.  clxxii,  178). 

"  Bazley  (ibid,  clxv,  1529). 
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no  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  cheap  labour  from  India."  When 
the  cotton  crisis  came,  the  legislature  made  free  grants  of  land  for  plantations 
and  offered  premiums  for  several  years  on  the  growth  of  the  plant.^  But 
most  of  the  local  capital  was  invested  in  wool,  and  Enghsh  capital  was  needed 
to  extend  the  cultivation  further."  In  Africa  the  possibihties  of  obtaining 
good  cotton  were  great,  but  slave  wars  hindered  peaceful  industry  and 
native  habits  were  not  favourable  to  its  cultivation.^^  When  the  supply 
from  America  failed,  the  area  of  production  to  meet  the  annual  European  de- 
mand of  four  million  bales  was  considerably  extended.  Samples  of  cotton  from 
thirty-five  countries  were  sent  to  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  where  represen- 
tatives from  the  cotton-producing  districts  met  to  concert  measures  for 
obtaining  a  supply  without  the  help  of  America.^'  Egypt  with  its  fertile 
soil  and  abundant  labour  grew  cotton  of  a  superior  quality  and  in  1863  was 
promising  to  become  the  largest  producer  in  the  Mediterranean.^^  Brazil 
sent  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  supply,  instead  of  1  per  cent,  as  in  1860.^' 
The  stimulus  of  increased  prices  brought  supplies  from  Italy,  Sicily  and 
Spain,  and  raised  prospects  of  new  resources  in  Algeria  and  Morocco.  In 
the  Ottoman  dominions,  also,  there  were  great  possibihties  of  production.*" 
But  the  chief  hope  of  finding  a  substitute  for  the  American  supply  lay 
in  developing  the  resources  of  India.  Attempts  had  already  been  made  by 
the  East  India  Company  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  to 
introduce  exotic  plants.  The  native  cotton  was  of  short  staple  and  of  poorer 
quality  than  New  Orleans,  but  American  seed  had  been  successfully  intro- 
duced into  Dharwar  and  other  parts  of  India.*^  With  inferior  soil  and  climate 
and  inadequate  means  of  transport  India,  however,  had  not  been  able  to 
compete  with  American  prices,  and,  producing  chiefly  for  the  needs  of  her 
own  population,  furnished  only  about  7  per  cent,  of  Great  Britain's  imports. 
But  the  government  maintained  that  a  remunerative  price  and  continuous 
demand  were  all  that  was  needed  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply.  To  improve 
communication  between  the  cotton  districts  and  the  coast,  instructions 
were  given  to  push  on  with  the  more  important  railways  and  roads,  par- 
ticularly with  the  road  to  Sadashevagur,  the  port  for  Dharwar,  with  the 
East  India  Peninsula  Eailway  for  the  district  of  Berar  as  well  as  with 
the  Godavery  works  to  provide  an  alternative  route,  with  the  Madras 
railway  for  the  cotton  fields  of  Coimbatore  and  Lahore,  and  the  railway 
through  the  cotton  district  from  Bombay  to  Baroda.  The  government  left 
it  to  private  enterprise  to  induce  the  ryots  to  grow  improved  cotton  on  a 

"  Melanesians  were  also  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  cotton  boom  (see  J.  D.  Rogers, 
Australasia,  249). 

**  See  Sir  S.  F.  Bowen,  Thirty  Years  of  Colonial  Government,  i,  195). 

**  An  English  company  was  formed  by  T.  Bazley,  the  great  Manchester  cotton  spinner, 
to  grow  cotton  on  a  large  scale  in  Queensland. 

"  See  Col.  Ord's  Rep.,  Pari.  Papers,  1865,  v. 

*'  Encyd.  Brit.,  f.v.  Cotton. 

"  Caird  (Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  clxxii,  178). 

s»  Ibid.  *'  Pari.  Papers,  1865.  Ivii,  789. 

•*  Cotton  grown  from  American  seed  in  Dharwar  had  fetched  6Jd.  in  Liverpool,  instead 
of  S^d.,  the  price  of  the  native  cotton  (J.  B.  Smith,  Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  clxvii,  758). 
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large  scale,'^  and  refused  to  remit  the  rent  of  land  used  for  experiment. 
The  regulations  of  Lord  Canning  for  the  sale  of  waste  lands  in  1861  ^  were 
sanctioned  in  modified  form  by  the  home  government,  but  the  proposal  to 
redeem  the  land  revenue  was  rejected  and  a  scheme  of  fixed  rent  in  perpetuity- 
substituted  as  a  more  feasible  '  permanent  settlement.'  The  increase  in 
production,  however,  was  not  so  great  as  had  been  hoped.  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
Secretary  for  India,  who  was  often  blamed  for  his  apathy,  contended  that, 
while  extension  of  cultivation  must  be  gradual,  a  large  increase  might  be 
looked  for  and  was  already  beginning.  The  cultivation  of  American  cotton 
was  extending  and  new  ground  was  being  sown  in  Bombay  and  elsewhere.^* 
The  Manchester  manufacturers  in  their  anxiety  for  cotton  were  apt  to 
forgei  that  the  diversion  of  agricultural  lands  for  cottcn  meant  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  grain  in  India  and  that  the  increased  export  of  cotton  brought 
distress  to  the  native  spinners  and  weavers. 

The  distress  in  Lancashire  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  the  cotton  supply 
was  increased  by  the  effects  of  over-production  in  preceding  years,  which  had 
caused  a  glut  in  all  the  foreign  markets.  The  manufacturers  now  used  up 
the  stock  of  raw  material  they  had  in  hand  and  reduced  the  number  of  their 
operatives  as  far  as  possible.^^  At  the  same  time  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
cotton,  increased  by  speculation  and  by  the  export  of  large  quantities 
intended  for  home  consumption,*^  led  to  a  further  closing  down  of  mills. 
In  May  1 862  only  about  half  of  the  ordinary  trade  was  being  carried  on  and 
the  number  of  people  receiving  no  wages  at  all  was  said  to  be  over  50,000,*' 
so  that  in  July  legislation  became  necessary  for  the  relief  of  overburdened 
parishes  and  for  enabling  guardians  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  the  rates. 
The  distress  reached  its  height  shortly  before  Christmas  1862,  when  500,000 
persons  were  receiving  regular  rehef .  Further  provision  for  the  unemployed 
was  made  by  a  Bill  brought  in  by  Villiers  in  June  1863  to  enable  the  local 
authorities  to  borrow  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  execution  of  works 
of  public  utility,  such  as  drainage,  roads  and  reservoirs.  When  urged  that 
public  money  should  be  used  for  emigration,  the  government  maintained  that 
it  was  useless  to  send  out  emigrants  without  capital  **^  and  retused  to  undertake 
the  responsibiUty  of  giving  a  free  passage  to  ihe  colonies.*^  As  cotton  began  to 
come  from  India  and  elsewhere  some  of  the  mills  started  again  on  partial  or 
full  time.  The  large  manufacturers  were  only  waiting  for  a  fall  in  price  of  Id. 
or  2d.  to  start  production  again  on  an  increased  scale  and  were  building  new 
mills  in  readiness.    But  speculation  kept  prices  up  and  in  December  1868  the 

«2  Hansard  {3rd  Ser.),  clxxviii,  209.  **  Hansard  (3id  Ser.),  clxxviii,  209. 

"  Pari.  Papers,  1863,  xl,  669.  "^  Arnold,  Hisl.  of  Cotton  Famine,  81. 

*•  In  July  1862  cotton  was  selling  for  2a.  in  New  York  when  the  price  in  England  was 
Is.  5d.  (J.  B.  Smith,  Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  clxviii,  957). 

•'  Potter  {ibid,  clxvi,  1490).  See  also  Ellison,  Cotton  Trade  of  Great  Brit.,  95,  where 
it  is  stated  that  while  in  1861  the  percentage  of  the  population  in  receipt  of  relief  in  the 
cotton  districts  was  2"3.  in  1862  it  reached  24*1. 

•»  Villiers  (ibid,  clxxii,  754).  The  majority  of  emigrants  in  the  past  had  chosen  the 
Unitod  States,  and  this  was  said  to  be  a  good  argument  against  directing  the  stream  of 
emigration  by  artificial  means  (Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  ibid.  770). 

•»  Ibid,  clxxi,  1517. 
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price  of  New  Orleans  cotton  reached  29|d.  By  the  beginning  of  1864  there 
was  hope  of  a  sufficiently  steady  supply  from  new  sources  to  employ  the  mills 
for  five  days  a  week. 

Meanwhile  the  demand  for  bullion  to  pay  the  countries  now  supplying 
raw  material  caused  a  severe  drain  on  the  Bank  of  England.  A  crisis  was 
only  prevented  by  the  raising  of  the  rate  of  discount,  which  on  3  December 
1863  reached  8  per  cent.'"  On  rumours  of  peace,  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
suddenly  fell,  involving  the  failure  of  many  speculators.  The  rate  of 
discount  was  raised  again,  reaching  9  per  cent,  in  October  1864.  Then  the 
low  prices  attracted  buyers  and  a  favourable  reaction  set  in.'^  With  the 
end  of  the  American  Civil  War  in  1865  the  distress  in  Lancashire  gradually 
disappeared.  The  '  bubble  of  England's  prosperity  '  had  not  burst  with  the 
cotton  crisis.'^  The  commercial  condition  of  the  country  had  throughout 
remained  sound  ;  new  sources  of  raw  material  had  been  developed  and  the 
introduction  of  improved  machinery  had  made  it  possible  to  deal  successfully 
with  inferior  material.'^ 

In  spite  of  many  difficulties  England  maintained  her  neutrality  until 
the  end  of  the  American  Civil  war,  although  it  was  what  Bright  called  a 
'  cold  and  unfriendly  neutrality,'  and  the  lack  of  mutual  good  will  may 
have  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  Congress  refused  to  renew  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  in  1866.'*  A  better  omen  for  the  future  relations  between  the  two 
countries  was  the  finally  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable, 
which  after  repeated  failures  was  completed  on  27  July  1866. 

The  restrictive  commercial  policy  of  Great  Britain  towards  her  self- 
governing  colonies  had  ceased  with  the  adoption  of  free-trade  principles. 
Any  control  now  exercised  was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  uniform  free- 
trade  policy  for  the  Empire.  The  enforcement  of  the  duty  of  self-defence,  as 
a  corollary  of  the  privilege  of  self-government,  by  the  withdrawal  of  Imperial 
troops  from  the  colonies  after  1 862,  had  the  effect  of  further  loosening  the  bonds 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.  With  regard  to  foreign  policy, 
however,  the  home  government  still  exercised  control,  as  was  shown  in  the 
treaties  with  Belgium  and  the  Zollverein  in  1862  and  1865,  which  prohibited 
the  colonies  from  imposing  differential  duties  in  favour  of  England.  In 
1868  the  government  also  refused  the  request  of  New  South  Wales  to  repeal 
the  provision  of  the  Australian  constitutions  forbidding  the  imposition  of 
differential  duties,  in  order  to  faciUtate  a  system  of  inter-colonial  preference.'^ 
But  in  other  directions  no  attempt  was  made  to  control  colonial  policy  from 
Downing  Street.     After  the  Chinese  riots  on  the  gold  fields  in  1860,  New 

"  Ann.  Reg.  1863,  p.  160. 

"  Jbid.  1864,  p.  170. 

"  Goschen.  See  Cobden's  prophecy  in  1861,  '  By  expanding  our  markets,  removing 
restrictionB  and  giving  further  development  to  capital  and  more  employment  for  labour  in 
various  manufactures  we  have  placed  ourselves  in  a  position  in  which  a  great  calamity 
happening  from  any  particular  quarter  will  always  be  compensated  by  the  prosperity  we 
enjoy  elsewhere  '  (HaJisard  [3rd  Ser.],  clxiii,  309). 

"  Chapman,  The  Cotton  Industry,  69. 

'*  Layard  {Hansard  [3rd  Scr.],  clxxxiii,  1165  et  seq.). 

*'  Fuchs,  Trade  Policy  of  Oreat  Brifmn  and  her  Colonies.  264. 
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South  Wales,  following  the  example  of  Victoria,  passed  an  Act  imposing  a 
fine  of  £10  on  every  Chinese  immigrant  landed  in  the  colony.  The  home 
government,  though  considering  the  measure  '  objectionable,'  merely  advised 
a  relaxation  of  the  provision  in  cases  where  immigrants  were  accompanied 
by  their  wives  and  families.'*  In  1865,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
colonists  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  a  promise  was  given  to  discontinue 
the  transportation  of  convicts  to  Western  Australia  within  three  years." 

The  colonies  on  their  part  were  not  backward  to  use  their  liberty  in 
adopting  a  fiscal  poKcy  designed  to  meet  their  revenue  deficiencies.  In 
most  of  the  Australian  colonies  there  were  till  1860  only  revenue  duties  on 
beer,  spirits,  sugar  and  a  few  other  articles.  Western  Austraha  had  a 
general  ad  valorem  duty  of  7  per  cent.,  and  New  Zealand  had  a  few  specific 
duties.  In  1863  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  arrange  a  uniform 
system  on  the  basis  of  the  Victoria  tariff.  Then  in  1864  South  Austraha 
imposed  a  general  ad  valorem  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  imported  goods.  New 
South  Wales  did  the  same  in  1866,  and  in  the  same  year  Queensland  adopted 
a  duty  of  7|  per  cent.  Victoria,  which  had  hitherto  prided  herself  on  a  free 
trade  pohcy,  in  1865  placed  10  per  cent,  on  a  considerable  number  of  goods. 
Tasmania  also  introduced  specific  duties  on  most  goods.'^  Although  osten- 
sibly for  revenue  purposes,  these  duties,  being  chiefly  on  manufactured  articles, 
tended  to  have  a  protective  character.  Gait,  when  introducing  the  new 
Canadian  tariff  in  1858,'^  emphatically  disclaimed  any  idea  of  protection, 
but  in  1859  he  spoke  with  satisfaction  of  the  effect  of  the  tariff  in  protecting 
home  manufactures.^"  This  pohcy  no  doubt  increased  a  feeling  prevalent 
among  a  prominent  section  of  free  traders  that  the  colonies  were  more  of  an 
expense  than  an  advantage  to  England  and  that  their  complete  severance 
was  an  object  rather  to  be  desired.  It  was  DisraeU  who  foresaw  that 
England's  commerce  with  these  new  countries  might  be  more  valuable  to 
her  than  any  markets  she  might  secure  in  Europe. 

In  the  case  of  Canada  the  free-trade  poHcy  of  Great  Britain  had  not 
proved  altogether  to  the  advantage  of  the  colony.  The  trade  which  had 
passed  through  Canada  from  the  United  States  turned  back  into  its  natural 
channel  when  Canada  no  longer  enjoyed  preferential  treatment  in  trading 
with  Great  Britain.  The  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United  States  of  1854 
had  been  designed  to  meet  this  depression  of  trade  and  to  open  a  new  market 
for  the  agricultural  produce  of  Canada.  By  removing  restrictions  on  certain 
'  natural  products  '  of  both  countries  it  largely  increased  the  trade  with  the 
United  States. ^^  But  the  Gait  tariffs  of  1858  and  1859  raised  the  level  of 
duties  on  the  great  bulk  of  imported  manufactures  to  an  average  of  20  per 
cent,  and  extended  the  system  of  ad  valorem  duties  to  all  articles  except 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  clxvii,  194. 

"  West  Australia  had  petitioned  for  convicts  in  1849  (Cambridge  Mod.  Hist.  x\,  795). 

"  Bastable,  Commerce  of  Nations,  111;  Fuchs,  op.  cit.  254;  Pari.  Papers,  1860, 
xlv,  523  ;   1867,  xlix,  43. 

'*  See  below. 

*"  Fuchs,  op.  cit.  239. 

•*  British  Dominions  (ed.  Ashley),  207. 
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whisky .82  ^he  adoption  of  this  tariff  asserted  the  right  of  the  Canadian 
Legislature  to  adjust  taxation  without  regard  to  the  commercial  pohcy 
pursued  by  the  Imperial  government,  and,  although  imposed  primarily  for 
revenue  purposes,  also  served  to  protect  Canadian  manufactures  at  the  ex- 
pense, particularly,  of  those  of  the  United  States.^'  Consequently,  when  the 
time  drew  near  for  the  termination  or  renewal  of  the  Keciprocity  Treaty,  it  be- 
came clear  that  Congress  had  decided  upon  its  abrogation.  In  spite  of  the  at- 
tempts at  negotiation  made  by  the  Canadian  delegates  at  Washington  and  of 
the  representations  of  the  home  government,  the  treaty  was  renounced  by  the 
United  States  in  1866,  and  with  it  terminated  the  agreements  which  gave 
the  United  States  a  share  in  the  British  North  American  sea  fisheries  and 
ensured  reciprocal  rights  of  navigation  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  canals  and 
Lake  Michigan.^  The  first  ParUament  of  the  Dominion,  however,  laid  a 
basis  for  the  renewal  of  freer  commercial  relations  by  fixing  the  Confedera- 
tion tariff  on  manufactures  at  15  per  cent.^^  and  engaging  to  admit  certain 
natural  products  of  the  United  States  free  whenever  a  similar  privilege  was 
conceded  to  the  products  of  the  Dominion.^^ 

In  India  the  commercial  poUcy  of  the  British  government  from  1859  to 
1865  was  largely  influenced  by  financial  considerations.  Indian  finance 
had  been  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  Mutiny,  which  had  broken  out  in  1857 
and  was  not  suppressed  until  1859.  In  the  latter  year  the  debt  of  India 
amounted  to  £81,000,000,  and  the  deficit  of  income,  including  guaranteed 
interest  on  railways,  was  over  £10,000,000.^'  At  the  end  of  1859  Wilson, 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  sent  out  as  financial  member  of 
the  new  council  of  India  to  reorganize  Indian  finance.  The  scheme  proposed 
in  his  budget  of  18  February  1860  included  the  introduction  of  a  new  customs 
tariff  abolishing  all  differential  duties  in  favour  of  England  and  fixing  a 
general  import  duty  of  10  per  cent,  in  place  of  the  varying  rates  from  5  to 
20  per  cent.  ;^  a  tax  on  home-grown  tobacco  ;  a  licence  duty  on  traders  ; 
and  an  income  tax  on  all  incomes  above  200  rupees  a  year,  intended  to  fall 
chiefly  on  the  richer  landholders  and  mercantile  classes.^^    Wilson's  pro- 

*2  Bastable,  Commerce  of  Nations  (ed.  6),  109  ;  Bril.  Dom.  (ed.  Ashley),  214;  Fuchs, 
Trade  Policy  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  236. 

**  Fuchs,  op.  cit.  238.  The  Canadian  system  of  levying  ad  v<jHorem  duties  at  the  place 
where  the  goods  were  bought  had  the  effect  of  favouring  trade  with  foreign  countries  by 
sea  as  against  the  land  trade  with  the  United  States. 

**  To  retrieve  the  check  to  Canadian  trade  Lord  Monck  worked  for  the  opening  of  new 
markets  in  the  West  Indies  (British  and  Spanish)  and  Brazil.  A  licence  fee  was  imposed 
on  the  fisheries  to  assert  the  right  of  Canada.  Even  trade  with  the  United  States  revived, 
though  clogged  with  duties  (Adderley,  Rexnev)  of  the  Colonial  Policy  of  Lord  John 
RmhdU  etc.  [18691.  45). 

**  Bastable,  Commerce  of  Nations,  109. 

*•  British  Dominions  (ed.  Ashley),  219.  Before  Confederation  Canada  had  already 
reduced  her  duties  on  most  manufactured  goods  to  15  per  cent,  and  abolished  duties 
on  partially  manufactured  goods  and  raw  material,  replacing  these  by  duties  on  spirits, 
sugar,  wines  and  a  few  other  articles,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  Confederation  the  Canadian 
tariff  was  lower  than  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  though  higher  than  that  of  New  Brunswick 
(Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  clxxxv,  570  ;  Pari.  Papers,  1867.  xlix,  43). 

*"  Sir  Charies  Wood  (Hansard  [Srd  Ser.],  civ,  760).  For  an  account  of  the  Mutiny 
cf.  Kaye  and  Malleson,  Hist,  of  the  Mutiny  and  T.  Rice  Holmes,  Hist,  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny. 

"'  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  clviii,  1663  ;  cixii,  2089.  "*  Ibid,  clx,  1181. 
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posals  for  the  establishment  of  a  paper  currency  were  found  unsatisfactory 
by  the  home  government,  and  a  modified  scheme  was  substituted  by  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  under  which  a  sum  not  exceeding  £4,000,000  was  to  be  issued 
in  notes  on  government  securities,  and  any  further  sum  to  be  secured  on 
coin.®" 

The  new  taxes  met  with  strong  opposition  both  in  England  and  India. 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  governor  of  Madras,  who  took  the  view  that  the  whole 
deficiency  might  be  met  by  a  reduction  on  military  expenditure,  was  re- 
called for  publishing  an  adverse  opinion  on  the  budget.  At  home  the  cry 
of  protection  was  raised.  The  increase  of  the  duty  on  cotton  yams  to 
10  per  cent,  was  especially  complained  of  as  conducive  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  protected  interest,  by  offering  inducements  to  start  spinning  mills 
in  India,  where  labour  was  cheaper  and  the  rlw  material  close  at  hand.®^ 
The  government  agreed  generally  with  the  view  that  capital  was  better  em- 
ployed in  developing  the  natural  resources  of  India  than  in  promoting 
manufactures,  and  that  it  was  well  to  avoid  fiscal  measures  which  would 
artificially  affect  the  distribution  of  wealth  ;  they  admitted  an  increase  of 
mills  in  India  following  on  the  10  per  cent,  duties,  but  they  denied  that  these 
duties  were  imposed  with  any  other  purpose  than  thot  of  raising  revenue.^ 
The  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  were  already  improving  before  the  end  of 
1860.  Prices  were  rising,  both  of  produce  and  labour,  and  the  public  works 
interrupted  by  the  Mutiny  were  being  carried  forward  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  In  the  Punjaub  the  chief 
works  were  the  Baree  Doab  Canal,  the  trunk  road  to  Peshawar,  and  the 
Attock  tunnel  under  the  Indus.  Eoads  were  being  made  in  Bengal  as 
feeders  to  railways  and  irrigation  works  carried  on  in  Scinde.  The  govern- 
ment accepted  the  offer  of  the  Madras  Irrigation  Company  to  carry  out 
irrigation  works  at  Orissa  without  guarantee.®'  The  East  India  and  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Eailways  were  hurried  on  with  a  view  especially  to  im- 
proving communication  with  the  cotton  districts.®* 

After  Wilson's  death  in  1860  Laing,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
was  sent  out  as  financial  member,  and  in  1861  sent  back  a  satisfactory 
account,  showing,  as  Wood  reported,  that  the  government  was  entering  on 
a  new  career.  In  his  budget  of  1861  he  was  able  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
cotton  yarns  to  5  per  cent.®^  The  following  year  the  licence  tax  on  traders, 
which  had  never  been  generally  collected,  was  allowed  to  lapse.®^  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  who  went  out  this  year  as  third  in  the  succession  of  financial  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  undertook  in  earnest  the  task  of  putting  Indian  accounts  on 
a  sound  basis.  In  1863  Sir  Charles  Wood  was  at  last  able  to  announce  a 
practical  equality  between  income  and  expenditure.®'  The  Indian  govern- 
ment reduced  the  income  tax  by  1  per  cent,  and  reduced  the  duty  on  raw 

»o  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  clxvi,  548. 

"  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  {ibid,  clviii,  1282)  ;    Buchanan  {ibid.  911). 

"2  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon  {ibid,  clxii,  2089). 

"»  Ibid,  clx,  1181.  »*  Ibid,  clxviii,  427  ;  clxiv,  1509. 

»*  Ibid,  clxiii,  486.  "  Ibid,  clxvi,  427.  »•  Ibid,  clxxii,  1286. 
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iron.  The  steady  increase  in  the  land  revenue,  testifying  to  extended 
cultivation,  was  the  best  proof  of  prosperity  and  the  development  of  new 
resources.*^  The  cultivation  of  tea  was  introduced  into  Assam  and  the 
north  of  India,'*  and  the  cultivation  of  cinchona,  or  bark  plant,  brought 
from  South  America  by  a  clerk  in  the  India  OfiBce,  was  successfully  started 
in  the  Neilgherry  Hills .^°"  EngHsh  capital  and  labour  were  much  needed 
for  the  execution  of  public  works  ;  so  deficient  was  the  supply  of  labour  and 
so  great  the  difficulty  of  concentrating  it  at  one  point  that  the  Indian 
Secretary  was  even  asked  to  import  Chinese.  In  agriculture,  also,  the  want 
of  labour  was  felt.  The  Regulations  of  1861  providing  for  the  sale  of  waste 
lands  in  fee  simple  were  intended  to  encourage  European  settlers  and  attract 
Enghsh  capital.  In  1863  Sir  Charles  Wood  reported  a  great  demand  for 
lands  in  every  part  of  Madras,^  where  the  conditions  were  particularly  suited 
to  the  cultivation  of  tea  and  coffee.  But  the  indigo  riots  of  1860,  caused  by 
the  breach  of  the  forced  contracts  under  which  the  ryots  worked  for  the 
English  planters  who  had  purchased  or  leased  the  zamindary  rights  in 
Lower  Bengal,  showed  the  need  for  careful  adjustment  in  the  relations 
between  natives  and  European  settlers.^ 

In  1864  the  remaining  10  per  cent,  duties  were  reduced  to  7|  per  cent,^ 
With  regard  to  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  piece  goods  and  salt  (of  which  the 
Bengal  government  had  abandoned  its  monopoly)  Sir  Charles  Wood  main- 
tained that  the  return  from  customs  duties  was  so  small  in  India  that 
without  these  duties  the  people  of  India  would  be  practically  untaxed.^ 
The  income  tax  experiment  had  proved  unsuccessful.  The  richest  merchants 
managed  to  evade  it,  and  it  fell  entirely  on  a  few  large  landholders,  public 
fundholders  and  salaried  officers.^  It  was  abandoned  in  1865,  although 
Wood  himself  doubted  the  expediency  of  parting  with  it  so  soon.  He 
refused  to  sanction  the  export  duties  proposed  by  the  Indian  government. 
In  this  the  last  year  of  his  administration  he  was  able  to  announce  an  advance 
of  prosperity  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  shown  by  an  all-round 
increase  on  land  revenue,  salt,  opium  and  stamps.^ 

Under  a  free-trade  government  legislation  with  regard  to  home  trade 
tended  chiefly  in  two  directions  :  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  trade  and 
industry,and  the  regulation  of  industrial  enterprise  in  the  interest,  primarily, 
of  the  pubhc.  The  national  industry  at  this  time  most  in  need  of  the  removal  of 
'  burdens  '  at  home  and  restrictions  abroad  was  the  shipping  trade.  The 
depression  in  the  trade  was  attributed  partly  to  the  over-supply  of  ships 

»*  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),    clxxvi,  1808.  ""  Ibid,  clxxii,  1286  ;  clxxvi,  1808. 

»»  Ibid.  1  Ibid,  clxxii,  1286. 

»  Ibid,  clviii,  700,  1263  ;  clxii,  802  ;  clxiv,  1509  ;  clxxviii,  236.  In  face  of  these 
disturbances  Lord  Ellenborough  advised,  in  the  case  of  cotton,  teaching  the  natives 
improved  methods  of  labour,  rather  than  introducing  foreign  planters  (ibid,  clxiii,  349). 
On  the  other  hand,  English  planters  complained  that  the  law  allowed  them  no  power  of 
enforcing  contracts  (see  ibid,  clxxviii,  236).  The  Zamindars  were  farmers  of  the  revenue 
from  land.  They  were  acknowledged  as  landlords  by  'Lord  Cornwallis's  settlement  of 
1793.     See  B.  H.  Baden-Powell,  Land  Revenue  in  Brit.  India  (1894),  104  et  scq. 

8  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  clxxvi,  1808. 

*  Ibid.  8  Ibid,  •  Ibid,  clxxx,  927. 
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as  the  result  of  the  demands  for  transports  during  the  Crimean  War,  partly 
to  the  restrictions  which  still  remained  after  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws.'  Other  European  countries  had  not  reciprocated  the  English  policy 
of  free  trade  in  shipping.  Spain  and  Portugal  still  levied  high  differential 
dues  on  British  vessels.  France,  besides  imposing  differential  duties  on 
the  indirect  trade,  charged  high  tonnage  dues  on  English  vessels.  The 
restrictions  at  home  most  complained  of  were  the  hght  dues,  the  local 
dues  levied  under  the  name  of  cranage,  metage,  wharfage,  etc.,  and  the 
passing  dues  for  lighting  shores  and  making  harbours  of  refuge.^  These 
tolls  were  also  used  by  the  French  as  an  argument  against  an  extension 
of  reciprocity,'  while  the  preferential  exemptions  enjoyed  by  privileged 
towns  in  England  were  adduced  as  an  infringement  of  equality.^"  In  1861, 
after  a  Select  Committee  had  reported  on  the  state  of  merchant  shipping 
and  the  burdens  and  restrictions  affecting  it,  a  Bill  was  introduced  authorizing 
loans  for  the  construction  and  improvement  of  harbours,*^  abolishing  passing 
tolls  and  tolls  levied  by  charitable  corporations,  such  as  the  Trinity  House 
of  Kingston-on-Hull,  and  the  remaining  differential  dues  on  foreign  vessels 
engaged  in  indirect  trade.  The  consensus  of  opinion  in  France  was  against 
supplementing  the  commercial  treaty  of  1860  by  a  maritime  treaty.  But 
in  1866  a  law  was  passed  by  the  French  government  admitting  duty  free 
all  shipbuilding  materials  and  abolishing  tonnage  duties  on  foreign  ships. 
These  advantages  (only  to  be  enjoyed  by  countries  granting  entire  reci- 
procity) were  extended  to  England  on  condition  of  the  abolition  of  the 
preferential  exemptions  from  local  dues,  and  a  Bill  for  this  purpose  was 
brought  in  early  in  1867  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.^^ 

Another  heavy  burden  on  shipping,  the  Stade  Dues,  levied  by  Hanover 
on  ships  passing  up  the  Elbe,  which  restricted  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  interior  of  Germany,^'  was  removed  in  1861  by  an  international  agreement 
for  the  redemption  of  the  toll  by  payment  of  a  sum  of  £465,000,  representing 
fifteen  and  a  half  years'  purchase,  of  which  England  contributed  one-third.^* 
The  Scheldt  toll,  which  Holland  claimed  on  ships  passing  up  the  river  to 
Antwerp  under  an  agreement  sanctioned  by  the  Great  Powers  in  1839,  and 
for  which  Belgium  in  the  interests  of  her  own  trade  had  hitherto  made  herself 
liable,  was  capitalized  in  1863  for  a  sum  distributed  between  Belgium  and 
the  countries  interested.^^  The  Belgian  government  at  the  same  time 
abolished  tonnage  and  local  dues  and  reduced  the  pilotage  dues. 

In  1861  the  repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  the  last  of  the  excise  duties  on 
articles  of  general  use,  freed  the  paper  trade  and  the  industries  requiring 

'  Lindsay  (Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  clvi,  331). 

*  Lindsay  (ibid,  clvi,  331).  »  Ibid,  clvii,  1528. 

1"  Milner-Gibson  (ihid.  clvi,  374).     See  ibid,  clvii,  1542. 

"  In  accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the  committee  of  1858.  The  government 
preferred  the  policy  of  encouraging  local  enterprise  in  the  improvement  of  existing  harbours 
to  engaging  in  large  expenditure  for  subsidizing  schemes  for  new  harbours  promoted  by 
parliamentary  influence  (cf.  Hansard  r3rd  Ser.],  clxxx,  164). 

"  Pari.  Papers,  1867,  Ixxiv,  343  I  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  clxxxv,  108. 

"  See  Levi,  Hist,  of  Brit.  Commerce  (1872),  416. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  clxiv,  920.  i»  Ibid,  clxv,  288  ;  clxxvii,  1450. 
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paper  for  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  the  reduction  of  the  tea  and 
sugar  duties  between  1868  and  1865  stimulated  trade  in  two  important 
articles  of  consumption.  With  regard  to  agriculture  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  remitted  the  hop  duty  in  1862,  but  he  refused  the  appeals  of 
agricultural  members  for  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  the  '  death  warrant  of  indirect  taxation,'  although  he  modified  the 
incidence  of  the  duty  in  some  directions.^^  Nor  did  he  afford  much  encourage- 
ment to  schemes  for  adjusting  the  duty  on  tobacco  in  order  to  allow  of  its 
profitable  cultivation  at  home.^'' 

The  growing  wealth  of  the  middle  class  called  for  better  security  in  the 
investment  of  money  in  public  companies.  To  this  end  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  consider  the  law  of  partnership  and  the 
expediency  of  facilitating  the  limitation  of  liability  with  a  view  of  encouraging 
useful  enterprise  and  the  additional  employment  of  labour.  This  committee 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  prepare  a  consolidating 
Bill  from  the  existing  laws  on  the  subject  and  to  suggest  useful  changes. 
The  commissioners  reported  in  1854  that  they  did  not  consider  any  alteration 
in  the  law  was  required  seeing  that  the  annual  increase  of  wealth  provided 
sufficient  capital  for  any  mercantile  enterprise  that  had  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  success.  The  matter  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  drop  and  in  1855  Bills 
were  introduced  by  Lord  Palmerston  and  others  ;  one  for  limiting  the 
liabilities  of  members  of  certain  joint-stock  companies  and  another  to  amend 
the  law  of  partnership.  The  former  of  these  Bills  was  passed.  Greater 
facility  for  commercial  combination  was  secured  by  the  Companies  Act  of 
1862,  which  brought  all  trading  companies  under  a  single  statute  in  regard 
to  their  construction,  regulations  and  winding-up.  Under  this  Act  seven 
or  more  persons  might  constitute  themselves  a  company  with  limited  or 
unlimited  liability.  The  success  of  many  joint-stock  companies  and  the  ease 
of  obtaining  money  for  them  had  led  to  the  abandonment  of  Adam  Smith's 
view  that  such  companies  could  not  be  successful  without  exclusive  privileges, 
except  in  businesses  Uke  banking  and  insurance.  Their  success  and  growing 
popularity  necessitated  safeguards  for  the  shareholders  from  undue  specula- 
tion by  the  directors,  and  these  were  imposed  by  making  the  publicity  of 
accounts  compulsory.  An  important  development  under  the  Act  was  '  the 
private  company,'  by  which  individual  employers  attempted  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  limited  liability  with  the  privacy  of  the  old-fashioned  firm. 
This  form  of  company  was  ultimately  recognized  and  defined  by  the  Com- 
panies Act  of  1907.  But  perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  the  Act  of 
1862  has  been  the  effect  it  has  had  upon  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labour.  The  unrestricted  transfer  of  shares  has  caused  investors  who 
buy  shares  at  high  prices,  to  think  of  themselves  as  obtaining  only 
moderate  profits  ;    and  this  state  of  mind  has  tended  to  impede  measures 

*•  See  p.  232  for  the  remission  of  the  duty  on  malt  used  for  feeding  cattle.  In  1S65 
Gladstone  introduced  a  measure  which  gave  the  maltster  the  option  of  having  the  duty 
charged  by  weight  instead  of  measure. 

*■  See  questions  of  Irish  members  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  clxxiii,  562  ;    clxxx,  925). 
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for  the  benefit  of  workpeople  which  could  be  supposed  to  trench  upon 
dividends. 18 

In  1865  the  Partnership  Amendment  Act  was  passed,  whereby  the  law 
under  which  a  share  in  the  profits  of  any  undertaking  was  held  to  con- 
stitute partnership  was  relaxed,  and  capitalists  were  enabled  to  lend 
money  without  undertaking  the  hability  of  partners  "  ;  it  also  empowered 
employers  to  pay  their  servants  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  a  business 
instead  of  salary.  This  '  free  trade  in  capital '  and  contract  led  to  great 
activity  in  joint-stock  speculation.  The  limited  liability  principle  was 
applied  in  converting  old  firms  into  companies  with  reformed  management 
and  new  capital,  as  well  as  in  starting  new  enterprises.^"  Many  new  joint- 
stock  banks  took  the  place  of  private  banking  firms,  and  financial  associations 
were  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  and  Credit  Foncier  of 
France,^^  to  finance  industrial  enterprises  of  every  nature  and  lend  money  on 
public  securities.  This  speculative  mania  led  to  the  floating  of  schemes 
that  were  financially  unsound.  The  demand  for  capital  never  ceased,  even 
when  the  Bank  rate  was  raised  to  9  per  cent,  in  September  1864.  In  1866 
came  a  sudden  collapse  of  credit  and  on  10  May  the  great  discount  house  of 
Overend  and  Gurney,  converted  the  year  before  into  a  limited  joint-stock 
company,  with  a  capital  of  £5,000,000,  failed  for  £19,000,000.  The  effect  of 
the  failure  was  far  reaching,  entailing  on  countless  traders  an  inability  to 
meet  their  promises  to  pay.^i'*  A  general  run  on  banks  followed  and  several 
other  houses  failed  within  the  week.^^  The  government  were  compelled  to 
authorize  the  Bank  of  England  to  exceed  the  limits  of  its  issue  fixed  by 
the  Bank  Charter  Act,  imposing  at  the  same  time  a  minimum  rate  of  interest 
of  10  per  cent.  The  raising  of  the  Bank  rate  had  the  desired  effect  of  checking 
speculative  investments,  and  the  Bank  found  it  unnecessary  to  use  its 
further  powers.  By  the  close  of  the  year  money  was  fairly  abundant  and 
the  Bank  rate  was  gradually  lowered  to  3|  per  cent.,  but  the  restoration  of 
credit  at  home  and  abroad  was  slower  than  after  any  previous  crisis.  In  this 
case  it  was  a  banking  rather  than  a  commercial  crisis  ;  it  was  capital  that 
'  went  on  strike  '  and  mercantile  transactions  were  little  affected.^^ 

The  regulation  of  trade  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  took  the  shape 
chiefly  of  certain  limitations  on  private  ownership  and  enterprise.  In 
1861  a  '  reform  Bill '  for  the  salmon  fisheries  of  England,  with  a  view  to 

1*  Ashley,  The  Econ.  Organization  of  Engl.  179-80  ;  J.  Stuart  Mill,  Principles  of  Pol. 
Econ.  (ed.  Ashley,  1909),  140,  900,  1002. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  clxxvii,  1273.     A  similar  measure  had  been  introduced  in  1855. 

«"  Ann.  Reg.  1865,  p.  187. 

"1  Ibid.  1863,  p.  187.  The.se  societies  were  established  about  1852  for  the  purpose  of 
reviving  trade  in  France  (see  Leoni  Levi,  Hist,  of  Brit.  Commerce,  428). 

*'*  Goschen,  Essays  and  Addresses  on  Economic  Questions,  49,  50. 

"  It  was  remarked  that  ruinous  losses  fell  on  classes  not  known  before  to  be  much 
connected  with  joint-stock  enterprises,  euch  as  '  farmers,  tradesmen,  domestic  servants, 
peers  and  peasants.'  Many  had  invested  their  last  penny  (Morrison,  Hansard  [3rd  Ser.], 
clxxxv,  1370). 

23  Ann.  Reg.  1866,  p.  183  etstq.  ;  Levi,  Hist,  of  Brit.  Commerce,  1872.  p.  436  ;  see  debate 
on  Watkin's  Motion  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  banking  and  currency  laws, 
31  July  1866  (Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  clxxxiv,  1706). 
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'  preserving  to  the  public  an  important  article  of  food,'  ^  penalized  injurious 
modes  of  fishing  and  made  provision  for  the  preservation  of  the  salmon.  A 
similar  measure  dealt  with  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Scotland  in  1862,  and  in 
1863,  after  a  long  struggle  with  the  '  upper  and  lower  proprietors,'  a  corre- 
sponding Act  was  passed  for  Ireland,  where  the  diminution  in  the  stock  of 
fish  had  assumed  serious  proportions.  The  British  white  herring  fishery  in 
Scotland  was  also  controlled  by  an  Act  of  1860,  giving  the  fishery  commis- 
sioners power  to  regulate  the  management  and  protection  of  fisheries  and 
prohibit  the  use  of  trawl,  beam  and  drag  nets.  Legislation  in  relation  to 
private  enterprise  tended  in  such  directions  as  safeguarding  the  quality  of 
articles  furnished  to  the  pubhc,  as  in  1869,  by  a  Bill  bringing  the  sale  of  gas 
under  the  Weights  and  Measures  Act  and  by  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Act 
of  1860. 

The  importance  of  government  interference  for  obtaining  agricultural 
statistics  was  repeatedly  pressed  on  the  government  by  James  Caird,  member 
for  Stirling,  a  practical  agriculturist,  who  held  sanguine  views  of  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  country.  He  pointed  out  the  growing  dependence 
of  England  on  foreign  food  and  insisted  on  the  need  for  obtaining  timely  warn- 
ing of  serious  change  by  periodical  returns  of  the  area  under  cultivation,^^ 
A  resolution  in  favour  of  the  collection  of  statistics  was  carried  in  the  House 
in  1864,28  and  in  1865  the  government  proposed  a  vote  of  £10,000  to  carry  into 
effect  a  scheme  of  voluntary  returns  to  be  obtained  from  farmers  and  holders 
of  live  stock  through  the  medium  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue.^' 

Besides  the  large  importation  of  foreign  com,  increasing  supplies  of 
cattle  were  coming  to  England  from  abroad.  The  completion  of  two  great 
lines  of  railway  across  central  and  southern  Germany,  connecting  Hamburg 
and  Rotterdam  with  Vienna  and  Lemberg,  had  opened  up  new  sources  of 
supply  in  Hungary  and  Galicia.  One  danger  of  these  large  importations 
was  shown  by  the  Cattle  Plague,  attributed  to  a  Russian  or  Hungarian 
source,-^  which  ravaged  England  in  1865  and  1866.  The  measures  then 
adopted  by  the  government  for  combatmg  the  disease  were,  however,  only 
temporary  in  their  bearing. 

The  principal  constructive  element  in  the  pohcy  of  this  period  lay  in  the 
favourable  conditions  it  offered  to  private  energy  and  initiative  in  trade. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  tended  to  bind  the  hands  of 
the  government  when  interference  or  aid  might  have  been  valuable  to  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  individual  enterprise.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  chief 
exceptions  to  the  usual  pohcy  are  found  in  the  cases  of  India  and  Ireland. 
After  an  appearance  of  prosperity  in  1859,  three  bad  seasons  had  brought 
distress  to  the  small  farmers  in  Ireland,  and  the  population  continued  to 
emigrate  in  large  numbers.  Two  schemes  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture which  the  government  aided  with  public  money  were  the  agricultural 

"  W.  E.  Forster  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  clxiv,  769). 

*«  Ibid,  clxviii.  243.  »  Ibid,  clxxv,  1362.  *'  See  ibid,  cixxxiii,  836. 

••  Report  of   the  commission  for  investigating  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  disease 
printed  in  the  Ann.  Reg.  1865. 
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training  schools,  notably  the  model  school  and  farm  at  Glasnevin,  near 
Dublin,  and  the  attempt  to  give  instruction  to  the  farmers  of  the  south  and 
west  in  improved  methods  of  growing  and  preparing  flax. 

The  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  labour  in  the  direction  marked  out 
by  the  Factory  Acts  was  proceeded  with  in  an  experimental  fashion  during 
Lord  Palmerston's  administration,  and  the  principles  of  the  acts  were  apphed 
to  certain  new  classes  of  industry.  In  1860,  on  the  expiration  of  the  Coal  Mines 
Act  of  1842,  the  Mines  Kegulation  Act  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  employ- 
ment of  boys  under  twelve,  unless  they  possessed  education  certificates  or 
were  allowed  to  attend  school  for  six  hours  in  the  week.  This  latter  clause, 
introduced  in  the  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords,  tended  to  defeat  the  original 
intention  of  the  measure,  for  the  educational  provisions  (unlike  those  of  the 
Factory  Acts)  while  discouraging  the  employment  of  children  underground 
failed  to  secure  their  education.^^  In  the  same  year  the  provisions  of  the 
Factory  Acts  were  applied  to  the  bleaching  and  dyeing  industry,^"  and  in  1861 
the  Acts  were  extended,  with  certain  modifications  suggested  in  Tremenheere's 
Eeport,'^  to  lace  factories.  In  this  case  Parliamentary  opinion  was  in  ad- 
vance of  the  measure  proposed  by  the  government,  and  the  age  of  full-time 
work  was  raised  in  committee  from  eleven  to  thirteen  and  the  Saturday 
half-hohday  lengthened.  Taking  advantage  of  the  general  change  in  public 
opinion,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  1861  moved  for  a  new  commission  on 
the  employment  of  children  in  the  unregulated  trades.  As  a  result  of  the 
commission's  first  report  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Bill  was  introduced  by 
Bruce,  the  Home  Secretary,  in  1864,  bringing  the  six  non-textile  trades 
reported  on — pottery,  lucifer  matches,  percussion  caps,  cartridges,  paper- 
staining,  and  fustian  cutting — under  the  Factory  Acts,  which  were  thus 
now  for  the  first  time  applied  to  trades  not  worked  by  steam,  water  or 
machinery,  including  one  (fustian  cutting)  carried  on  in  private  houses.^^ 
Provision  was  also  made  for  the  cleanliness  and  ventilation  of  factories. 
In  1863  a  measure  was  passed  to  regulate  the  employment  of  young  persons 
in  bakehouses  and  provide  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  to  enforce 
proper  sanitary  conditions. ^^  Another  recommendation  of  the  commission 
of  1862  was  carried  out  by  a  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  1864, 
to  give  effect  to  the  law  of  1840  regulating  the  employment  of  chimney- 
sweepers, by  restricting  the  employment  of  children  and  '  young  persons  ' 
and  by  giving  justices  power  to  imprison  for  any  violation  of  the  law. 

"  H.  A.  Bruce  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  clxxv,  1708). 

*"  This  Act  partly  defeated  its  own  end  by  allowing  recovery  of  time  lost  by  fluctuation 
in  trade,  the  nature  of  the  process,  etc.  (see  Jeans,  Factory  Act  Legislation,  14  ;  Hutchins 
and  Harrison,  History  of  Factory  Legislation  [ed.  2,  1911],  139).  The  debates  on  the  Bill 
are  noticeable  for  the  public  recantation  of  Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Roebuck  of  their 
opposition  to  the  Factory  Ants  (Hut'.hins  and  Harrison,  op.  cit.  138).  In  1862  an  Act 
was  passed  forbidding  night  work  in  open-air  bleaching,  except  for  making  up  lost  time. 

'^  Mr.  H.  S.  Tremenheere  was  appointed,  after  the  failure  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
bleaching  works  Bill  in  1854,  to  report  on  that  industry,  and  in  I860  was  instructed  to  make 
a  similar  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  the  lace  trade. 

^*  The  Act  defined  a  factory  as  a  place  where  persons  worked  for  hire,  bo  that  while 
controlling  out- work  it  left  home  work  (not  performed  for  wages)  untouched. 

*'  Howell,  Labour  Legialalion,  137. 
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The  regulation  of  adult  male  labour  during  this  period  was  almost  entirely 
confined  to  providing  for  the  safety  and  health  of  operatives  in  dangerous  em- 
ployments. Under  the  Mines  Eegulation  and  Inspection  Act  of  1860  rules  for 
ventilation  and  safety  were  laid  down,  and  inspectors  empowered  to  enter 
any  mine,  examine  its  machinery  and  inquire  into  the  ventilation,  lighting 
and  safety  apphances.  The  Coal  Mines  Bill  of  1862  made  further  provision 
for  the  safety  of  the  workpeople  by  prohibiting  employment  in  mines  with 
only  a  single  shaft  to  the  seam.  An  important  clause,  however,  in  relation 
to  trade  union  organization,  was  introduced  in  the  Mines  Eegulation  Bill, 
under  pressure  from  the  South  Yorkshire  miners  aided  by  Alexander  Mac- 
donald,  the  Scottish  trade  union  leader.  This  provided  for  proper  weighing 
of  coal  where  payment  was  made  by  weight  or  measure  and  authorized  the 
men  to  appoint  a  check-weigher  from  among  the  workmen  at  the  mine. 
This  recognition  of  collective  action,  although  at  first  evaded  by  the 
coalowners,  acted  as  a  direct  incentive  to  the  miners  to  combine,  and 
afforded  a  recruiting  ground  from  among  the  check-weighers  for 
competent  trade  union  oflEicials  and  labour  representatives.^*  The  adminis- 
trative machinery  of  the  government  was  utilized  for  the  advantage  of  the 
working  class  by  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  estabUshed  in  1861, 
and  by  the  measure  of  1864  enabling  the  government  through  the 
medium  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  to  sell  small  annuities  and  life 
insurances.^^ 

The  government  of  1859  came  into  office  pledged  to  parhamentary 
reform,  and  it  went  out  of  office  on  the  same  question  in  1866.  The 
general  election  of  the  same  year  saw  the  return  of  the  Liberals  with  an 
increased  Eadical  element.^^  In  October  Lord  Palmerston  died.  Lord 
Eussell  then  became  Premier  and  Gladstone  took  the  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  On  12  March  1866  a  ministerial  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform  was  introduced  by  Gladstone  to  a  crowded  House,  but  it  was 
defeated  in  committee.  On  19  June  Lord  Eussell  resigned,  and  an 
administration  was  formed  under  Lord  Derby  with  Disraeli  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

It  was  now  DisraeU's  turn  to  attempt  the  settlement  of  the  reform 
question,  a  task  he  was  by  no  means  unwilling  to  undertake.'*'  The  great 
meeting  in  Trafalgar  Square  on  2  July  and  the  procession  of  the  Eeform 
League  on  23  July  to  Hyde  Park,  where,  the  gates  being  closed,  the  crowd 
overturned  the  railings,  showed  that  working-class  feeling  wa*?  now  thoroughly 
awake.  Similar  mass  meetings,  presided  over  by  John  Bright,  were  held  in 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Glasgow  and  Leeds.    But  the  course  of  shooting 

3*  Webb,  Hist,  of  Trade  Unionism  (1911),  289.  The  Act  of  1860  also  enforced  the 
payment  of  wages  in  money. 

35  Stat.  24  &  25  Vict.,  cap.  14  :   27  &  28  Vict.,  cap.  43. 

*•  The  Liberal  gain  was  chiefly  in  the  large  towns.  In  the  City  of  London  the  four 
Liberal  candidates  outnumbered  by  more  than  2,000  their  two  Conservative  opponents, 
Goschcn  standing  first  on  the  poll.  John  Stuart  Mill  was  returned  for  Westminster  and 
Thomas  Hughes  for  Lambeth  (Ann.  Req.  1865). 

*'   His  Bill  of  1859  was,  he  claimed,  the  only  one  spoken  of  with  respect. 
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stars  was  easier  to  foretell  than  the  trend  of  party  movomeni  in  the  coming 
session.^8  On  18  March  1867,  after  the  secession  of  three  cabinet  ministers 
over  the  government  proposals,  Disraeli  introduced  his  famous  Bill,  which, 
with  an  appearance  of  democracy  on  its  surface  owing  to  its  enfranchisement  of 
all  rate-paying  householders  resident  in  any  borough  for  two  years,  was  in 
reality  so  fenced  round  with  '  checks  and  counterpoises  '  that  it  *  took  away 
'with  one  hand  what  it  gave  with  the  other.'  On  the apph cation  of  these 
securities  depended  whether  the  Bill  would  lead  to  a  democratic  invasion.^' 
To  Lord  Cranbome  dual  voting  and  personal  payment  of  rates  were  '  not 
'  good  enough  checks,'  the  result  would  be  household  suffrage  ;  to  Bright 
the  Bill  was  '  the  production  of  the  enemies  of  reform.'  The  fight  with  the 
Opposition,  headed  by  Gladstone,  turned  on  the  personal  payment  of  rates, 
a  provision  which  excluded  the  compound  householders,  who  formed  about 
two-thirds  of  the  occupiers  under  £10.  In  the  end  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  proved  '  the  greatest  Radical  in  the  House.'  ^  He 
himself,  accepting  an  amendment  moved  by  Hodgkinson,  member  for 
Newark-on-Trent,  and  supported  by  Bright  and  Gladstone,  introduced  a 
clause  abolishing  the  practice  of  compounding,  and  the  Bill  finally  emerged 
from  committee  shorn  of  its  fancy  franchises  and  all  its  '  securities.' *i 
All  householders  in  boroughs  resident  for  one  year  were  enfranchised,  a  lodger 
vote  was  introduced  and  a  £12  rating  franchise  was  fixed  for  counties. 
In  the  redistribution  scheme  the  number  of  seats  transferred  from  small 
boiv3ughs  to  large  was  increased.*^  In  this  form,  designed  to  satisfy 
the  most  ardent  wishes  of  the  advocates  of  household  suffrage,  the  Bill 
was  passed  by  a  House  which  the  year  before  had  rejected  a  £7 
franchise. 

The  Conservative  government  of  1866-8  was  in  theory  committed, 
equally  with  its  Liberal  predecessor,  to  the  principles  of  free  trade.  Lord 
Stanley,  the  new  Foreign  Secretary,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1866,  admitted  the  desirability  of  a  relaxatioi  of  the  Navigation  Laws 
throughout  Europe,  but  at  the  same  time  he  deprecated  any  reform  tending 
to  the  '  advantage  of  England  '  rather  than  to  the  '  general  benefit.'  ^^ 
Again,  in  Adderley's  **  words,  an  example  *  of  the  useful  influence  of  this 
country  over  perfectly  free  colonial  legislation '  was  provided  by  the 
action  of  the  government  in  obtaining  the  modification  of  a  measure  '  of 

'*  Bright  (sec  Trevelyan,  Life  of  John  Bright,  365). 

=»»  Lowe  (Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  clxxxvi,  52-62). 

*■  Bernal  Osborne  (ibid,  clxxxvii,  747). 

*^  Ten  amendments,  said  Lord  Cranbome,  were  made  at  Gladstone's  dictation.  The 
real  author  of  the  Bill,  however,  as  Bernal  Osborne  pointed  out,  was  Bright,  whose  Bill  of 
18.'38  had  proposed  rating  and  household  franchise  (see  also  Trevelyan,  Life  of  Bright,  372). 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  played  the  i)art  of  a  gipsy  stealing  a  child  and 
disfiguring  it  to  pass  it  as  his  own, but  at  the  same  time  his  tact  and  temper  had  converted 
the  obtuse  and  obstinate  party  behind  him  (B.  Osborne,  Hansurd  [3rd  Ser.],  clxxxvii, 747-8). 

**  Eleven  boroughs  were  disfranchised  and  one  member  taken  from  thirty-five  boroughs 
with  less  than  10,000  inhabitants. 

♦»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  clxxxiv,  2146. 

**  C.  B.  Adderley  (afterwards  first  Baron  Norton),  Colonial  Secretary  under  the  new 
Administration. 
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*  fiscal  warfare '  passed  by  the  Newfoundland  Legislature  in  1867.**  At 
home  the  sweeping  free  trade  recommendations  *^  of  the  Commission 
on  Sea  Fisheries  were  carried  out  by  the  Conservative  government.  But 
in  regard  to  home  trade  there  is  observable  a  modification  in  certain 
directions  in  the  application  of  the  doctrines  of  free  competition  and  '  no 
interference.'  Cave,  Home  Secretary,  answering  Mihaer-Gibson's  criti- 
cisms on  the  postponement  of  certain  clauses  in  the  Fisheries  Convention 
pending  a  reform  of  the  French  customs  duties,  contended  that  the  fisher- 
men's interests  had  to  be  considered  as  well  as  the  consumers',  the  fishermen 
not  being  '  such  enlightened  politicians  as  the  right  honourable  gentleman.'  *' 
A  measure,  too,  Hke  that  passed  in  1868,  to  enable  the  government  to  acquire 
and  work  electric  telegraphs,  was  one  which  a  Conservative  administration 
could  carry  more  easily  than  a  Liberal  government,  pledged  in  all  particulars 
to  avoid  intervention. 

In  India,  where  Massey  had  succeeded  Trevelyan  as  financial  member  of 
the  council,  the  tariff  was  so  revised  and  simplified  on  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Indian  government  in  1866  that  customs  duties  be- 
came the  exception  instead  of  the  rule.  An  export  duty  on  grain  was  imposed 
to  make  up  the  loss.  In  1868  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  announced  that  the  exportation  of  grain  had  increased  in  spite  of  the 
export  duty  (which  he  disliked),  and  that  the  licence  tax  had  produced  more 
than  was  estimated,  and  had  not  proved  a  heavy  burden  on  the  inhabitants.*^ 

The  fiscal  policy  of  the  Conservative  government  showed  no  new  hnes 
of  departure.  The  money  for  the  Abyssinian  expedition  in  1867  was  raised 
by  an  additional  penny  on  the  income  tax,  without  any  increase  of  indirect 
taxation.  Increased  expenditure  on  the  war  services,  accompanied  by  a 
want  of  elasticity  in  the  revenue  due  to  bad  harvests,  depression  of  trade, 
and  a  general  feeling  of  insecurity  after  the  financial  crisis  of  1866,  resulted 
in  a  deficiency  of  over  one  and  a  half  millions  in  1868,  the  year  of  highest 
peace  expenditure  yet  reached.  The  '  simple  but  very  rude  '  process  of 
adding  twopence  to  the  income  tax  was  again  adopted,  forming  another 
precedent  for  burdening  income  tax  *  to  the  rehef  of  taxation  on  articles  of 
'  general  consumption.'  *^  By  this  time  no  duty  remained,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  malt  tax,  which  injuriously  affected  any  important  industry, 
and  Barttelot  in  1867  obtained  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the.  opera- 
tion of  this  solitary  exception.^  In  1868  the  government  brought  in  a 
Bill  regulating  farther  the  duties  and  drawbacks  on  sugar  in  accordance 
with  the  declaration  signed  at  Paris  in  November  1866,  after  the  completion 
of  the  experiments  at  Cologne  for  determining  the  yield  of  refined  sugar 

**  See  C.  B.  Adderley,  Review  of  the  Colonial  Policy  of  Lord  J.  RusselVs  Administra 
tion,  by  Earl  Orey,  and  of  subsequent  colonial  history  (1869).  The  differential  duties  aime 
at  France  were  removed  on  the  remonstrance  of  the  home  government. 

**  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  clxxxii,  1753). 

*">  Ibid,  cxc,  12C9.  ♦«  Ibid,  cxciii,  1337. 

*•  Buxton,  Finance  and  Politics  (1888),  ii,  34  et  seg. 

'*•  The  committee  reported  cautiously  that  the  tax  might  be  repealed  if  some  means 
for  raising  the  revenue,  if  required,  were  substituted  {Pari.  Papers,  1867-8,  ix,  236). 
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from  the  several  classes  of  raw  material.  The  new  arrangement,  whioh  put 
a  higher  figure  on  the  first  two  classes  and  a  lower  on  the  second  two,  failed 
to  achieve  a  final  settlement,  owing  to  the  defe^.tive  nature  of  the  refining 
experiments,  the  objectionable  system  of  assessment  by  colour,  and  the 
failure  of  France  to  carry  out  the  provision  of  the  Convention  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  co-relation  between  duties  and  yields."^* 

The  most  important  work  of  the  short  Conservative  administration  was 
in  the  promotion  of  industry  and  trade  and  the  further  regulation  of  the 
conditions  of  labour  by  an  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts.  A  commission  on 
sea  fisheries  which  had  been  appointed  in  1863  on  the  motion  of  Fen  wick, 
member  for  Sunderland,  reported  in  1866  that  the  supply  from  the  fisheries 
was  increasing,  but  admitted  of  further  augmentation,  and  offered  a  field  of 
profitable  enterprise  for  the  application  of  skill  and  capital.^^  In  accordance 
with  their  recommendations  an  Act  was  passed  in  1866  enabling  private 
persons  or  companies  to  estabhsh  oyster  and  mussel  fisheries  on  the  shore 
and  bed  of  the  sea,  or  in  estuaries  or  tidal  rivers,  under  an  order  from  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Another  measure  was  carried  in  the  same  session  autho- 
rizing further  grants  of  pubhc  money  for  the  construction  and  improvement 
of  fishery  piers  and  harbours  in  Ireland.  The  restrictions  on  the  mode  of 
fishing  for  herrings  in  Scotland  were  removed  by  an  Act  of  1867.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  a  new  Fishery  Convention  was  signed  with  France, 
under  which  restrictions  on  times  and  modes  of  fishing  were  aboHshed  and 
the  open  time  for  oyster  fishing  in  the  Channel  lengthened  by  six  weeks. 
The  Sea  Fisheries  Act  of  1868,  which  carried  out  the  Convention  in  England, 
also  consolidated  the  law  relating  to  sea  fisheries  and  gave  special  powers  to 
the  Irish  Fishery  Commissioners  for  the  protection  of  oyster  fisheries  lying 
outside  the  three-mile  limit. 

Further  freedom  of  commercial  contract  was  secured  by  the  Companies 
Act  of  1867,  amending  the  principal  Act  of  1862,  and  authorizing  the  forma- 
tion of  limited  companies  with  directors  or  managers  having  unlimited 
liabiHty.  The  Act  gave  stability  to  joint-stock  companies  by  allowing  them 
to  reduce  their  capital,  and  thus  to  remove  the  disparity  between  real  and 
nominal  capital,  which  in  many  cases  had  thrown  discredit  on  joint-stock 
enterprise.^  The  transaction  of  mercantile  business  was  also  facihtated  by 
an  Act  of  1868,  conferring  on  county  courts  admiralty  jurisdiction  for  trying 
claims  for  salvage  and  damages  up  to  £300  and  wages  up  to  £150,  and  claims 
for  larger  sums  by  agreement." 

In  1867  the  increase  in  the  administrative  work  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
led  to  its  reconstitution.  The  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  for  Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations  was  abolished,  and  a  secretary 

"  Fuchs,  Trade  Policy  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  (1906),  79-81. 

"  Pari.  Papers  1866,  xvii,  571  ;  xviii,  1. 

"  See  Earl  of  Harrowby  (Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  clxxxix,  1544). 

'*  The  Bill  of  1868  was  introduced  by  Norwood,  member  for  Hull.  It  was  similar  in 
intention  to  a  government  Bill  of  the  previous  session.  There  was  a  common  French 
•aying  at  the  time  that  to  be  saved  by  English  boatmen  was  a  worse  calamity  than  being 
totally  wrecked. 
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with  a  seat  in  Parliament  was  substituted.  The  duty  of  collecting  and 
pubUshing  cotton  statistics  was  imposed  on  the  department  by  a  Bill  brought 
in  by  Bazley,  member  for  Manchester,  in  1868,  with  a  view  to  checking 
speculation  in  the  cotton  trade. 

On  the  formation  of  Lord  Derby's  administration  in  1866  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury was  asked  to  take  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  refute  by  his  co-operation 
the  accusation  that  the  Conservatives  were  '  hostile  to  the  working  classes.' 
In  refusing  this  ofifer  on  the  ground  of  the  *  many  and  varied  pursuits  '  which 
occupied  his  time,  he  reminded  Lord  Derby  that  there  still  remained 
*  1,400,000  women,  children  and  young  persons  '  to  be  brought  under  the 
Factory  Acts.^*  In  1867,  on  the  further  reports  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
Commission  of  1861,  Walpole,  Home  Secretary,  brought  in  two  Bills  to  deal 
with  the  150  trades  and  1,400,000  women  and  children  therein  embraced. 
The  first,  the  Factory  x\ct  Extension  Bill,  appUed  the  provisions  of  the 
Factory  Acts  to  all  establishments  employing  as  many  as  fifty  workpeople.^^ 
The  Workshop  Regulation  Act  dealt  with  estabHshments  employing  less  than 
fifty  hands.  This  Bill  forbade  the  employment  of  any  child  under  eight  in 
any  handicraft,  apphed  the  half-time  system  for  children  under  thirteen  to 
workshops,  providing  for  their  attendance  at  school  for  ten  hours  in  the 
week,  and  restricted  the  hours  of  employment  for  women  and  young  persons.^* 
The  execution  of  the  Act  was  entrusted  to  the  local  authorities.  In  intro- 
ducing the  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  Walpole,  the  Home  Secretary, 
pointed  out  that  private  dwelhng-houses  had  already  been  dealt  with  by 
the  Public  Health  and  Local  Government  Acts,  and  that  where  parental 
duty,  as  well  as  right,was  not  recognized, the  State, 'the  parent  of  the  country,' 
must  fill  the  place  of  the  natural  protector.^'  Only  '  one  more  blow  was 
needed  '  now  for  agricultural  districts,^'  but  although  attempts  were  made 
by  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  by  Henry  Fawcett,  member  for  Brighton,  to  deal 
with  the  employment  and  education  of  '  agricultural  children,'  the  only 
measure  passed  was  the  government  Bill  of  1867  dealing  with  the  gang 
system.  This  system,  which  prevailed  mostly  in  the  eastern  counties,  was 
introduced  owing  to  the  lack  of  agricultural  labour  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century ;  the  gangs  consisting  of  women,  young  persons  and 
children  under  a  gang-master  or  contractor,  worked  daily  at  farms  where 
and  when  their  services  were  required.  It  led  to  ill-treatment,  sweating  and 
other  abuses,  as  the  reports  of  committees  issued  in  1843  and  1862  show. 

**  Hodder,  Life  and  Work  of  the  Seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (1892),  617. 

**  Under  the  six  headings  of  blast  furnaces,  copper  mills,  iron  mills,  iron  foundries, 
any  premises  in  which  steam,  water  or  other  mechanical  power  was  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  machinery,  metal  articles  and  gutta-peixha,  and  any  premises  in  which  paper,  glass  or 
tobacco  was  manufactured  or  letterpress  printing  or  bookbinding  carried  on,  and,  seventhly, 
any  trade  premises  where  fifty  or  more  persons  were  employed  in  any  manufacturing 
process. 

*•  This  Act  (as  distinguished  from  that  of  1864)  included  children  employed  by  their 
parents,  but  excluded  '  out-workers  '  by  the  definition  of  a  workshop  as  a  place  to  which 
the  employer  had  right  of  access  and  control  (Harrison,  Hiitt.  of  Factory  Legislation  [ed.  2, 
1911],  170). 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  olxxxv,  1271. 

'•  H.  A.  Bruce  (ibid.)- 
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The  farmers  openly  declared  that  after  the  introduction  of  free  trade  the 
gangs  were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing  the  expenditure  on 
labour,  for  '  over  other  matters  they  had  no  control ;  the  only  thing  they 
*  could  squeeze  was  wages.'  ^^  The  Act  of  1867  compelled  the  gang-masters 
to  take  out  hcences,  and  prohibited  the  employment  of  children  under 
eight  and  of '  mixed  gangs.'  This  Act  considerably  reduced  the  employment 
of  gangs,  though  the  system  continued  for  some  years  later. 

The  new  Factory  Acts  enforced  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  Act  of 
1864  and  contained  other  provisions  for  the  safety  and  health  of  the  opera- 
tives generally.  The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1867  also  enforced  rules  for 
the  health  and  accommodation  of  seamen.  This  seems  to  have  been  as  far 
as  the  government  were  prepared  to  go  in  deahng  with  adult  male  labour,^" 
but  they  lent  their  support  to  a  measure  introduced  in  1867  to  amend  the 
crjdng  defects  of  the  law  as  between  master  and  servant,  under  which  breach 
of  contract  on  the  part  of  a  servant  was  treated  as  a  criminal  offence,  punish- 
able by  imprisonment,  deduction  of  wages,  or  dismissal  without  the  option 
of  a  fine.  This  reform  was  taken  up  by  the  Glasgow  Trades  Council,  and  in 
1864  the  first  national  conference  of  trade  union  representatives  was  con- 
vened in  London  to  decide  on  the  best  way  of  promoting  it.  Parhamentary 
agitation,  supported  by  the  trade  unions,  succeeded  finally  in  obtaining 
Lord  Elcho's  Master  and  Servant  Act,  the  first  positive  success  of  the  trade 
unions  in  the  legislative  field ,*^  which  removed  the  worst  defects  in  the 
law.  Breaches  of  contract  by  employed  were  henceforth  to  be  treated  as 
civil  offences  except  in  the  case  of  aggravated  and  illegal  injury  to  person  or 
property,  the  mode  of  procedure  was  amended  and  servants  made  competent 
witnesses  in  their  own  defence.  Contract  as  between  employer  and  employed 
was  thus  put  on  a  better  footing,  but  the  restrictions  on  free  combination 
among  the  men  under  the  law  of  conspiracy  remained  in  force.  So  far 
the  trade  unions  had  acquired  no  legal  status  or  recognized  corporate  entity, 
except  on  a  doubtful  basis  as  friendly  societies,  and  by  two  decisions  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  1867  it  was  laid  down  that  any  agreement  in 
'  restraint  of  trade  '  could  not  be  enforced  in  a  civil  court,  thus  leaving  the 
funds  of  trade  unions  unprotected  if  their  rules  contained  any  '  restraints.'  ^^ 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  outrages  at  Sheffield  in  1865-6  ^  raised  a  general 

*•  Hasbach,  A  Hist,  of  the  Engl.  Agric.  Labourer,  199,  quoting  Sixth  Report  on  the 
Employment  of  Women  and  Children  in  Agriculture,  79,  171. 

•"  Cf.  the  remarks  of  the  Commiesioners  on  Trade  Unions  as  to  the  purposes  for  which 
the  regulation  of  law  was  needed — viz.  for  protecting  workmen  against  the  use  of  dangerous 
machinery  by  employers,  for  resisting  the  truck  system  and  protecting  women  and  children 
(Pari.  Papers,  1868-9,  xxxi,  255). 

"  Webb,  Hist,  of  Trade  Unionism  (1911),  236. 

•*  This  decision,  as  Hughes  remarked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  swept  away  the 
recognition  which  Gladstone  gave  to  trade  unions  by  allowing  them  the  same  privileges  as 
fritndlj'  societies  for  investing  their  funds  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

"  A  long  series  of  crimes  by  members  of  the  trade  unions  in  Sheffield  had  culminated 
in  an  attempt  to  blow  up  a  workman's  house  with  gunpowder.  The  inquiry  subsequently 
held  showed  there  was  great  intimidation,  not  stopping  at  murder,  practised  against  those 
who  were  obnoxious  to  the  unions.  A  similar  inquiry,  with  like  results,  was  held  at 
Manchester  (Ann.  Reg.  1867,  p.  73).  For  fuller  details  of  these  outrages  see  G.  I.  H. 
Lloyd,  The  Cutlery  Trades  (1913). 
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suspicion  that  trade  unions  were  using  their  power  for  intimidating  and 
tyrannizing  over  the  workmen  as  well  as  '  sustaining  the  men  while  they 
'  demanded  a  particular  sum  for  their  work  irrespective  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.'  ^     The  cry  for  inquiry  into  trade  unionism  was  supported 
by  the  unions  themselves,  and  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  in  1867 
with  exceptional  powers  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  the  outrages  and  the 
organization  and  rules  of    trades  unions.     The   inquiry  showed   that  the 
system  of  outrages  was  confined  to  two  towns,  Sheffield  and  Manchester, 
where  barbarous  usages  still  survived  among  certain  rough  and  isolated 
trades.**     Trade  unionism  as  a  whole  was  thus  exculpated,  and  the  right  to 
combine  for  determining  conditions  of  labour  recognized,  while  a  further 
result  of  the  commission  was  to  shov/,  through  the  minority  report,^*  the 
way  in  which  the  legalisation  of  the  unions  could  be  most  effectively  carried 
out."     A  measure  intended  to  prevent  strikes,  which  had  been  originally 
promoted  by  the  National  Association  of  United  Trades  *^  and  had  already 
in  several  different  forms  made  an  appearance  in  Parhament,  was  carried 
in  1867.    This  was  Lord  St.  Leonards's  Masters  and  Operatives  Bill  for 
enabhng  masters  and  workmen  by  mutual  agreement  to  set  up  councils  of 
conciliation,  elected  by  popular  suffrage,  for  the  settlement  of  labour  dis- 
putes by  decisions  which  were  to  have  judicial  force.    The  Bill,  however, 
(owing  to  amendments  made  in  committee),  gave  no  power  of  fixing  future 
rates  of  wages,  a  defect  which  rendered  it  quite  inoperative.     Already  suc- 
cessful boards  of  arbitration  were  in  existence  for  particular  trades,  and  at 
Nottingham,  it  was  said,  no  strike  or  lock-out  had  been  known  in  the  hosiery 
and  glove  trades  since  the  boards  were  formed  in  I860.** 

Early  in  1868  the  government  were  defeated  over  Gladstone's  Resolutions 
for  the  disestabhshment  of  the  Irish  Church.  Dissolution  was  postponed  until 
the  Reform  Bills  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  had  been  carried  and  provision  made 
for  the  revision  of  the  electoral  hst.  The  appeal  to  the  reformed  electorate 
was  made  in  the  autumn,  and  resulted  in  the  greatest  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Parhament  since  the  Reform  Bill,'"  falsifying  the  predictions  of  both 
parties.  The  Liberals  were  returned  to  power  with  a  substantial  gain  in  the 
boroughs  and  in  Ireland.  DisraeH  resigned  before  the  meeting  of  Parha- 
ment, and  Gladstone,  who  had  been  defeated  in  South  West  Lancashire  and 
returned  for  Greenwich,  was  charged  with  forming  an  administration. 

«♦  Whalley  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  clxxxv.  179).        "  Webb,  Hist,  of  Trade  Unionism,  252. 

•*  Signed  by  Lord  Lichfield,  Thomas  Hughes  and  Frederic  Harrison. 

•'  Webb,  op.  cit.  253-4  ;  see  Howell,  Labour  Legislation,  etc.,  159  et  seq.  The  final 
report,  with  conclusions  and  lecommcndations,  was  not  published  until  1869  (Pari.  Papers, 
1868-9,  xxxi,  235). 

"  Howell,  op.  cit.  154,  437  ;  Webb,  op.  cit.  168,  173,  177. 

•»  B.    Osborne,    member  for   Nottingham   {Hansard    [3rd   Ser.],  clxxxv,   179).     The 

principle  of  conciliation  was  applied  to  the  hosiery  and  glove  trades  of  Nottingham  (where 

etrikes  were  very  frequent),  Derby  and  North  Leicestershire  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Mundella 

British  Industries  [ed.   W.   J.   Ashley],  40).     See  also   Knoop,  Indust.   Conciliation  and 

Arbitration  (1905),  46-7. 

'"  In  all  227  candidates  who  had  no  seats  at  the  Dissolution  were  returned  to  the  new 
Parliament  {Ann.  Reg.  167).  The  protection  of  trade  union  funds  and  other  claims  of  labour 
were  made  test  questions  by  the  labour  leaders.  Two  labour  candidates  went  to  the  poll, 
but  neither  was  returned  (Howell.  Labour  Legislation,  etc.,  167-8). 


CHAPTER  VIII 

RETRENCHMENT    AND    REFORM 

(1868  to  1880) 

THE  period  from  1868  to  1880  is  divided  almost  into  halves  by  one  of 
those  cyclical  alternations  of  trade  which  are  a  commonplace  of 
industrial  history.  During  the  first  part  of  this  time  there  was  a 
general  increase  of  British  prosperity,  gradual  at  first  but  intensified  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  and  reaching  its  highest  point  in  the 
years  1872  and  1873  ;  by  1875  the  downward  turn  had  set  in  with  considerable 
force  and  it  continued  steadily  for  several  years,  touching  its  nadir  in  the 
great  depression  of  1879,  from  which  trade  only  slowly  and  agriculture 
never  entirely  recovered. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1868,  when  Gladstone's  ministry  came  into 
office,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1869  it  was  '  still  a  matter  of  complaint  that 
*  the  depressing  effect  so  long  exercised  upon  trade  by  the  commercial  crisis 
'  of  1866  continued  to  be  felt.'  ^  This  led  to  '  a  partial  revival,  in  some  of  the 
'  northern  and  midland  towns,  of  the  old  cry  for  Protection,  disguised, 
'  however,  under  a  demand  for  reciprocity.'  '^  This  agitation  was  partly 
connected  with  the  approach  of  the  time  at  which  the  commercial  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  might  be  denounced  by  either  party,  but 
it  did  not  penetrate  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  discontent  died  away 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when  a  more  hopeful  feehng  prevailed.  The 
overflowing  state  of  the  bullion  in  the  money  markets,  the  impulse  given  to 
international  commerce  by  the  working  of  the  Pacific  Eailway  and  by  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  rapid  extension  of  the  submarine  cable  the 
improvement  of  railway  property  and  the  supposed  absence  of  disturbing 
political  causes  combined  to  give  *  a  more  confident  tone  to  the  commercial 
'  community  and  enlarge  the  field  of  profitable  investment.'  ' 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year  1870  this  financial  and  commercial 
improvement  was  gradually  strengthened,  and  for  some  httle  while  before 
the  declaration  of  war  between  France  and  Germany  the  prospect  was 
considered  '  especially  bright.'  '  The  clearing  on  15  June  was  the  highest 
'  known,'  *  and  there  was  increased  activity  in  the  cotton  and  iron  trade. 
The  declaration  of  war  brought  a  general  depression  of  trade,  and  the  fear 
that  England  might  be  involveci  through  her  connexion  with  Belgium 
seriously  affected  the  money  market.^    By  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  it 

1  Ann.  Reg.  1869,  p.  1.  «  Ibid.  199.  »  Ibid.  200.  ♦  Ibid.  1870,  p.  78. 

•  Ibid.  The  Bank  rate  was  advanced  from  3  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  during  July, 
and  to  6  per  cent,  on  4  Aug.,  but  was  reduced  by  various  stages  to  2-J  per  cent,  by  the 
close  of  September  (ibid). 
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was  generally  felt  that  the  influence  of  the  war  upon  our  trade  was  '  materially 
'  beneficial ' ;  tor  the  trade  in  cotton,  lace  and  silk  from  England  was  increased 
through  the  suspension  of  trade  at  Mulhouse,  Calais,  and  Lyons,  while  the 
iron  trade  profited  by  the  removal  of  French  competition,  though  it  was 
temporarily  threatened  by  the  difficulty  which  arose  over  the  determination 
of  Russia  to  denounce  the  Treaty  of  Paris  made  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean 
War  in  1856.*  At  that  time  Russia  was  one  of  our  largest  customers  for 
iron  and  steel ;  and,  though  Parliament  was  somewhat  disposed  to  mock  at 
the  '  foregone  conclusion  '  at  which  our  diplomatists  amiably  arrived,'  it 
came  as  a  great  relief  to  the  trade.  A  corresponding  improvement  in  the 
coal  trade  was  also  noticeable,  and  by  the  beginning  of  October  the  export  of 
coal  had  '  exceeded  by  three-quarters  of  a  million  '  that  of  the  previous  year.* 
The  general  improvement  in  trade  continued  throughout  1871,  and  the 
latter  half  of  the  year  was  marked  by  the  brisk  development  of  joint-stock 
speculation,  especially  in  mines,  railways,  and  tramways.*  This  was  due  to 
the  reduction  in  the  price  of  rails  consequent  on  the  expiration  in  1869  of 
the  master-patents  of  Henry  Bessemer,  son  of  a  French  refugee,  whose 
process  of  making  steel  ^"  was  a  discovery  that  '  takes  its  rank  with  the 
'  great  events  which  have  changed  the  face  of  society.'  ^^  The  frequent 
replacing  necessary  in  the  case  of  iron  rails  would  have  been  so  costly  as  to 
have  made  the  present  rates  of  railway  transport  utterly  unattainable, 
but  by  the  Bessemer  process  and  the  later  invention  of  William  Siemens,  a 
German  settled  in  this  country,  the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  became 
not  only  possible  but  economical,  even  on  the  score  of  relative  first  cost. 
Neither  the  Bessemer  nor  the  Siemens-Martin  process  had,  however,  reached 
perfection  in  1871,  for,  as  neither  ehminated  phosphorus  from  the  ore,  only 
non-phosphoric  ores  could  be  used  ;  the  great  mass  of  British,  Belgian  and 
German  iron  was  therefore  unavailable.  It  was  not  until  1877  that  the 
problem  of  dephosphorisation  was  solved  by  two  young  Englishmen,  Sidney 
G.  Thomas  and  his  cousin  P.  C.  Gilchrist,  who,  at  the  ages  respectively  of 
twenty-five  and  twenty-six,  invented  the  valuable  process  of  eliminating 
phosphorus  in  the  Bessemer  converter  by  means  of  a  basic  lining  such  as 
dolomite.^  By  the  end  of  1879  this  discovery,  which  could  also  be  adapted 
to  the  Siemens-Martin  process,  was  used  as  well  abroad  as  in  England," 
with  the  result  that  the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  was  hastened.^* 

*  Havaard  (3rd  Ser.),  cciv,  318.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Russia  and  Turkey  were 
restrained  from  maintaining  ships  in  the  Black  Sea.  On  the  repudiation  of  the  Treaty  by 
Russia  '  the  conference  of  London  '  was  called,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  clause  securing 
the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea  should  be  abrogated  and  Turkey  might  open  the  Dardanelles 
and  Bosphorus  to  warships  of  allied  nations  if  her  rights  under  the  Treaty  were  threatened. 

»  Ibid,  ccv,  894-976.  «  Ann.  Reg.  1870,  p.  79.  »  /6td."l871,  p.  141. 

^^  Even  before  the  expiration  of  the  patents,  viz.  in  1866,  Bessemer  had  forced  the 
price  down  to  one-third  of  that  which  had  been  charged  by  Krupp  previously  (Diet.  Nat. 
Biog.). 

**  Hewitt,  Address  to  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1890. 

"  Thomas  took  out  his  first  patent  in  1877  {Diet.  Nat.  Biog.). 

*^  It  was  this  process  which,  by  rendering  possible  the  use  of  the  German  (phosphoric) 
ore.  ltd  to  the  foundation  of  the  German  steel  industry. 

"  Adamson,  Presidential  Address  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1888. 
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Commercial  activity  continued  unchecked  throughout  1871-2,  not- 
withstanding rapid  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money — i.e.,  the  rate  of  interest 
on  commercial  loans — which  were  due  to  the  raising  of  the  French  indemnity. 
The  revolt  of  the  Commune  had  prolonged  the  period  of  commercial  un- 
certainty, hence  the  French  capital  transmitted  to  England  in  1870  was  not 
removed  for  long  after  peace  was  declared.  It  was  remarked  that  '  the 
unprecedented  movements  of  specie  and  securities  that  occurred  after  the 
clauses  of  the  treaty  (of  Versailles)  came  into  operation  had  less  effect  than 
was  expected  because  the  influx  of  foreign  capital  provided  us  with  excep- 
tional means  to  meet  our  share  of  the  liabihties  incurred.'  ^^  Directly  after 
the  first  payment  had  been  made  it  was  clear  that  we  still  had  a  large  unem- 
ployed capital,  '  but  even  with  this  the  first  transfers  of  money  rendered 
'  necessary  by  drafts  in  favour  of  Germany  were  heavy  enough  to  throw  the 
*  London  market  into  confusion.'  ^^  The  French  loan  of  £80,000,000  was 
brought  out  on  26  June  1871  and  payments  representing  about  £10,000,000 
fell  due  here  in  July.  '  The  proceeds  of  the  draft  on  London  were  taken  by 
'  Germany  in  gold,  and  the  consequence  was  that  in  addition  to  large  pur- 
'  chases  in  the  open  market  fully  £5,000,000  in  sovereigns  left  the  Bank  of 
'  England.'  " 

The  disturbance  in  the  English  money  market  caused  by  the  French 
indemnity  was  comparatively  small,  but  the  demand  by  Germany  in  1873 
for  the  establishment  of  a  gold  coinage  occasionally  gave  rise  to  pressure. 
The  reaction  in  Germany  from  a  period  of  excessive  speculation  due  to  the 
abundance  of  capital,  ^^  produced  serious  embarrassments  at  Berlin  and 
Frankfort,  and  in  the  autumn  a  still  graver  crisis  began  in  the  United  States 
with  the  failure  of  several  banks  which  had  commanded  general  confidence.'' 
The  effect  of  these  foreign  disturbances  was  indicated  in  England  by  rapid 
changes  in  the  Bank  rate,^  but  notwithstanding  fluctuations  in  the  money 
market  *  the  marvellous  expansion  of  trade,  increase  of  profits  and  activity 
'  of  business  which  have  made  the  short  period  from  1871  to  1874  historically 
'  interesting  '  '^  reached  their  climax  in  1872-3.  One  result  of  this  prosperit}^ 
was  a  general  and  rapid  rise  in  prices,  which  was  noticeable  first  in  the  iron 
and  then  in  the  coal  trade.^^  ^he  high  price  of  coal  led  naturally  to  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  the  innumerable  articles  wholly  or  partially  produced 
by  steam  power.    The  railway  companies  in  particular  found  their  expenses 

"  Ann.  Reg.  1871,  p.  139. 

"  Ibid. 

"  Ibid.  p.  140  ;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom  (c.  3266),  p.  153. 

^*  In  Prussia  alone  687  new  joint-stock  companies  were  founded  during  1872  and  the 
first  six  months  of  1873  (D.  A.  Wells,  Recent  Econ.  Changes,  5). 

^*  In  this  case  the  disaster  was  said  to  be  due  to  the  investment  of  an  undue  proportion 
of  capital  in  railway  construction  {Ann.  Reg.  1873,  p.  91). 

««  Ann.  Reg.  1873,  p.  92  ;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom  (c.  3266),  1867-81, 
p.  153. 

**  Buxton,  Finance  and  Politico,  ii,  136. 

*^  The  coal-owners  were  accused  of  making  undue  profits,  and  it  was  stated  that  the 
rise  in  wages  would  barely  account  for  a  tenth  of  the  rise  in  price.  According  to  the 
Ann,  Reg.  1872  some  kinds  of  coal  had  doubled  in  price  within  the  12  months,  and  the 
average  increase  in  the  cost  of  household  coal  was  '  not  less  than  40  per  cent.'  (Ann.  Reg. 
1872,  p.  92). 
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of  working  and  maintenance  greatly  increased,  as  they  were  not  only  large 
consumers  of  coal  but  incurred  additional  expense  in  laying  their  rails, 
owing  to  the  high  prices  of  both  material  and  labour.  It  was  said  that  the 
unusual  rapidity  with  which  the  rise  in  wages  had  succeeded  the  rise  in  prices 
had  enabled  the  industrial  classes  to  bear  with  equanimity  the  deamess  of 
almost  all  commodities.^^  Trade  continued  to  be  active,  and,  though  the 
rate  of  increase  was  said  in  1874  to  have  slackened,  the  evidence  given  before 
the  ParUamentary  Commission  of  1886  shows  that  production,  employment 
and  profits  at  such  great  manufacturing  centres  as  Birmingham  and  Hudders- 
field  were  above  the  average  until  1875. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  *  the  "  prosperous  "  time  of  1871-4,  to  which 
'  many  persons  look  back  with  longing  eyes,  was  probably  on  the  whole 
'  commercially  disadvantageous  to  England,'  and  that  '  the  high  wages  so 
'easily  earned  were  of  slight  permanent  advantage  to  the  working  classes.'  ^* 
Yet  few  people  now  deny  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  trade  unions 
has  been  of  more  than  shght  permanent  advantage  to  the  working  classes, 
and  in  this  connexion  three  facts  may  be  noticed  : — (1)  Trade  unionism 
*  reached  in  1873-4  one  of  its  high- water  marks,'  ^^  that  is,  the  greatest 
expansion  of  the  movement  immediately  followed  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  rate  of  wages  ;  (2)  in  coal-mining,  the  trade  in  which  the  inflation 
was  perhaps  greatest,  the  growth  of  combination  was  so  rapid  that  during  this 
time  '  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trade  union  world  was  .  .  .  shifted  from 
'  London  to  the  industrial  districts  north  of  the  Humber  '  ;  ^^  and  (8)  in 
agriculture — the  one  industry  which  did  not  share  the  general  prosperity — 
the  Agricultural  Labourers  Union  was  entirely  unable  to  stand  its  ground.^' 

But,  though  it  was  thus  under  the  influence  of  the  expansion  of  trade 
that  trade  unionism  developed  most  rapidly,  there  had  been  for  some  years 
various  causes  at  work  which  tended  to  bring  the  movement  prominently 
before  the  poUtical  world.  First  among  these  may  be  mentioned  on  the  one 
hand  the  desire  for  an  investigation  which  arose  in  connexion  with  the  Shef- 
field outrages  (1866),  and  on  the  other  the  change  in  the  poUcy  of  the  trade 
unions  themselves  under  the  able  guidance  of  the  five  leaders  now  usually 
described  as  '  the  Junta,'  who  urged  upon  trade  unionists  the  importance  of 
registering  their  names  as  electors,  and  of  pressing  on  every  candidate  the 
question  in  which  they  were  primarily  interested,  the  legaUzation  of  their 
position.  The  Liberal  Government  was,  however,  far  too  much  engrossed  in 
such  questions  as  the  disestabhshment  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  discussion 
of  the  '  Alabama  '  controversy  with  the  United  States  to  give  time  to  the 

«»  Ann.  Reg.  1872,  p.  133.  "  Buxton,  Finance  and  Politics,  ii,  141, 

"  Webb,  Hist,  of  Trade  Unionism,  327.  See  also  ibid.  311.  '  The  year  just  closed/ 
says  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in  January  1874,  '  has  been  unparalleled 
for  the  rapid  growth  and  development  of  trade  unionism.' 

"  Webb,  Of.  at.  284. 

"  The  Agricultural  Labourers  Union  was  founded  in  Warwickshire  in  1872,  under  the 
leadership  of  Joseph  Arch,  himself  a  labourer.  The  movement  spread  over  England,  but 
ita  success  was  short-lived,  for  the  difficulties  which  arose  from  disconnected  branches 
and  scattered  members  and  the  strong  opposition  of  the  farmers  brought  about  its  col- 
lapse {ibid.  315-19). 
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immediate  consideration  of  wishes  and  aims  with  which  they  had,  after  all 
very  httlo  sympathy.  Their  attitude  towards  the  working  man  was  by  no 
means  devoid  of  benevolence,  but  this  was  largely  neutralized  by  an  almost 
morbid  dread  of  attempting  to  regulate  industry,  lest  trade  should  thereby 
be  restricted  and  the  last  state  of  the  artisan  be  worse  than  the  first.  This 
beUef,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  time,  was,  moreover,  not  the  only 
cause  tending  to  obstruct  the  fulfilment  of  trade  union  aims.  The  industrial 
dislocation  produced  by  strikes  and  lock-outs  occasioned  widespread  public 
inconvenience,  and  the  quarrels  between  capital  and  labour  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  matters  of  public  concern.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
'  strike  jobber,'  George  Potter,  *  at  no  time  represented  any  genuine  trade 

*  organization,' "» but  the  average  member  of  Parliament  in  the  early  'seventies 
may  well  be  pardoned  for  not  perceiving  it :  the  cracked  voice  has  often  a 
quahty  of  penetration  exceeding  that  obtained  by  the  finest  instrument.^' 
The  Junta  had  therefore  not  only  to  dissociate  themselves  from  turbulence, 
but  also  to  convince  the  lay  mind  that  they  and  their  friends  were  the  autho- 
rized and  typical  representatives  of  the  trade  union  movement. 

•  The  reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions,  which  were 
published  in  1869,^"  did  much  to  remove  distrust,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
Junta,  enthusiastic  yet  conciliatory,  was  admirably  fitted  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  a  more  favourable  opinion.  The  trade  imion  leaders  had, 
moreover,  some  good  friends  outside  their  own  ranks,  who  kept  their  cause 
constantly  before  the  House  of  Commons.  On  18  February  1869  Edward 
Temperley  Gourley  asked  if  it  were  the  intention  of  the  Home  Secretary  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  legalizing  trade  union  funds ,^^  and  after  Bruce  had  rephed 
that  he  had  been  informed  that  Russell  Gurney's  Act  of  the  previous  year 
had  already  effected  that  object  Serjeant  Cox^^  explained  that  '  according 
'  lo  the  declaration  of  the  law  ...  it  would  seem  that  the  very  legality  of 
'  these  trade  unions  was  questioned.'  In  that  event  he  would  ask  the  govern- 
ment to  introduce — *  within  a  week  from  the  time  when  the  Report  of  the 

*  Commission  was  laid  upon  the  table — a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  extricating 
'  them  from  the  difficulty  in  which  they  would  be  involved.'  Bruce  answered 
that  the  government  would  '  lose  no  time  in  legislating  on  a  question  the 
'  importance  of  which  .  .  .  cannot  be  overestimated.'  ^^  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  it  was  possible  to  underestimate  that  importance,  for  the 
government  showed  no  disposition  to  spend  time  in  legislating  on  the  question 

"  Wobb,  op.  cit.  23H. 

**  '  The  unwary  reader  not  only  of  the  Beehive,  but  also  of  the  Times,  might  easily 
believe  him  (Potter)  to  have  been  the  most  influential  leader  of  the  working  class  move- 
ment '  (Webb,  op.  cit.  238).  The  Times,  however  deeply  deceived,  is  at  any  rate  a  good 
index  to  the  average  middle-class  impressions  of  that  time  ;  and  the  impression  created  by 
Potter  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that  several  articles  by  him  appeared  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  (xiv,  404  ;  xvi,  437  ;  xvii,  107,  525). 

*'  The  majority  report  contained  no  recommendation  adverse  to  trade  unions,  and 
the  minority  report,  signed  by  Frederic  Harrison,  Thomas  Hughes,  and  the  Ear!  of  Lich- 
field, advised  the  removal  of  all  special  legislation  relating  to  labour  contracts,  and  urged 
that  no  act  by  a  combination  of  men  should  be  regarded  as  criminal  if  it  would  not  have 
been  criminal  in  a  single  person. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxciv,  112.  «  On  26  Feb.  {ibid.  366).  "  Ibid. 
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until  it  was  again  brought  before  the  House  by  Thomas  Hughes,  member  for 
Frome,  but  better  known  as  a  Christian  Socialist  and  author  of  Tom  Brown's 
School  Days,  who,  with  the  support  of  Mundella,  introduced  a  Bill  which  had 
been  drafted  by  Frederic  Harrison  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.^*  A  great 
demonstration  in  favour  of  this  Bill  was  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  showed  on  both  sides  '  a  dis- 
'  position  to  relax  to  some  extent  the  Combination  Laws  and  to  reheve  the 
'  unions  from  the  disabiUties  as  to  holding  and  recovering  property  to  which 
'  they  were  subject.'  ^s  Bruce,  on  behalf  of  the  government,  again  admitted 
the  importance  of  the  matter,  and  promised  legislation  another  year,  as  the 
cabinet  would  be  unable  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  it  during  that 
session.'^  In  the  meantime  he  undertook  to  bring  in  a  Bill  by  which  the 
protection  afforded  to  friendly  societies  for  their  funds  and  the  remedies 
which  the  law  gave  them  should  be  provisionally  extended  to  the  trade  unions. 
The  provisional  Bill  was  accordingly  passed  at  the  end  of  the  session.^'' 

Bruce  brought  in  his  Trade  Union  Bill  in  February  1871.*^  He  showed 
that  the  doctrine  of  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  had  been  gradually 
turned  to  the  disadvantage  of  workmen  and  their  societies,  and,  while 
censuring  some  of  the  aims  of  trade  unions,  he  maintained  that  their  main 
object,  the  protection  of  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  workmen,  deserved 
consideration.  His  Bill,  therefore,  would  sweep  away  the  civil  disabihties 
imposed  on  trade  unions,  with  certain  exceptions.  It  would  estabhsh  a 
system  of  optional  registration,  with  pubUcation  of  accounts  ;  those  societies 
which  registered  would  be  able  summarily  to  prosecute  defaulters,  while 
those  which  declined  registration  would  be  left  to  the  procedure  of  Gumey's 
Act.  The  penal  enactments  of  the  statute  of  George  IV  would  be  repealed, 
but  certain  offences  were  retained.  Threats  and  intimidation  would  be 
punished  summarily  in  cases  where  a  man  might  previously  have  been  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace.  Molestation  and  obstruction  would  also  be  punish- 
able, and  were  defined  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  personal  violence, '  ratten- 
ing,' ^"^  and  picketing  by  three  or  more  persons. 

This  clause  aroused  great  indignation  in  trade  union  circles,  who  saw- 
that  a  wide  interpretation  might  easily  be  put  on  the  clause  defining  picketing 
as  '  watching  or  besetting  a  house  or  workshop  '  ;  and,  as  the  Act  of  1859,^® 
which  had  legahzed  peaceful  picketing,  was  repealed,  they  felt  that  their 
position  was  hardly  more  secure  than  it  had  been.  In  the  House  itself  the 
opposition  to  the  clause  was  strong  enough  to  induce  the  Home  Secretary 
to  remove  it  from  his  Bill,  which,  thus  amended,  was  sent  in  April  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  debate  on  the  second  reading  on  1  May  was  opened  by 
Albert,  third  Earl  Morley,  who,  in  his  speech  supporting  the  Bill,  emphasized 

"«  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxcvii,  ]M4.  =>«  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxcvii,  1379. 

"  Ann.  Beg.  1869,  p.  176.  ^7  jud.  cxcviii,  992. 

"  Ibid,  cciv,  267. 

'^^  '  Rattening  '  is  the  practice  of  abstracting  or  destroying  tools  or  applianccf^ 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  compliance  with  the  ordera  of  a  trade  union  or  other  body. 
"  Stat.  22  Vict.,  cap.  34. 
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the  benefits  derived  by  the  working  classes  from  trade  unions.^**  '  They  were 
benefit  societies  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  having  sick,  burial  and — in 
more  than  one  instance — superannuation  funds.  They  were  able  also  in 
many  cases  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  labour,  so  as  to  transport  it  from 
places  where  it  was  in  excess  to  places  where  it  was  deficient.'  He  further 
showed  that  under  the  law  as  it  then  stood  all  trade  unions  were  '  conspiracies 
in  restraint  of  trade  ;  the  agreements  on  which  they  were  based  were  unlawful, 
and  they  were  incapable  of  suing  civilly,  although  there  were  special  pro- 
visions to  enable  them  to  prosecute  criminally  under  certain  conditions.' 
He  urged  that  it  was  surely  unwise  to  leave  such  great  organizations  as  the 
Engineers  Society,  the  numbers  of  which  had  increased  from  15,000  to 
33,000  between  1858  and  1867,  outside  the  pale  of  the  law  ;  and,  contending 
against  the  common  belief  that  the  unions  were  mere  strike  societies,  showed 
that  in  ten  years  the  engineers  had  spent  no  more  than  6  per  cent,  of  their 
funds  in  disputes  and  the  ironworkers  only  2|  per  cent. 

In  thus  dwelling  on  the  less  known  activities  of  the  trade  unions  their 
fi'iends  had  probably  adopted  a  wise  policy.  The  Junta  held  no  extravagant 
views  as  to  the  possibilities  of  social  emancipation  through  direct  trade  union 
action.*"  Their  aim  was  to  build  up  strong  societies  with  a  great  reserve 
fund  and  to  make  it  practically  impossible  for  the  employers  to  conduct 
their  business  satisfactorily  without  employing  trade  union  men  and  con- 
ceding the  standard  wage,  the  trade  union  standard  wage  being  fixed  at  the 
amount  which  the  best  employers  were  wiUing  to  concede.  They  advocated 
political  agitation  for  reform  of  the  law  and  for  extension  of  the  franchise 
and  of  national  education.*^  As  the  rate  of  wages  for  the  skilled  trades  was 
rising  and  there  was  a  corresponding  rise  in  rents,  a  greater  number  of  working 
men  became  entitled  to  the  franchise  as  £10  householders,  and  the  Reform  Act 
of  1867  largely  increased  the  working  class  vote.  This  gave  the  trade  unions  a 
political  lever  with  which  to  work, and  the  Junta,  especially  Robert  Applegarth, 
made  persistent  attempts  to  enlarge  the  views  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  move- 
ment, '  opening  out  to  those  whose  vision  had  hitherto  been  limited  to  the 
strike  and  the  taproom  whole  vistas  of  social  and  pohtical  problems.'  *^ 

The  courage,  patience  and  enthusiasm  with  which  they  worked  at  the 
double  task  of  moderating  the  opinions  both  of  supporters  and  opponents 
are  beyond  all  praise,  but  the  very  fact  that  they  were  thus  not  wholly 
dissociated  from  the  less  clear-sighted  and  open-minded  upholders  of  their 
movement  made  it  more  difiicult  to  overcome  the  parliamentary  distrust. 
The  laughter  which  greeted  the  formation  of  the  '  Social  Alliance  '  in  1871  *^ 

"a  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccv,  1914.  "  Ihid. 

"  Slater,  The  Making  of  Modern  England,  205.  "^   Webb,  op.  cit.  217. 

"  This  was  a  scheme  proposed  by  Scott  Russell,  by  which  '  some  leading  members  of 
Parliament '  should  agree  to  consult  '  a  representative  council  of  working  men  '  as  to  the 
requirements  of  the  working  class,  and  to  discuss  with  them  such  legislative  measures  as 
might  be  proposed.  The  scheme  was  supported  by  Lords  Salisbury,  Carnarvon,  Lich- 
field, Manners  and  Sandon  ;  Sir  John  Pakington,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Mr.  Gathorne 
Hardy.  The  proposals  of  the  working  men  included  the  foundation  of  technical  schools, 
an  eight-hour  day,  and  the  building  of  garden  cities  for  workmen  ;  schemes  which  appear 
to  the  modern  mind  to  have  deserved  rather  more  notice  from  the  government  than 
'  some  amusing  commentsin  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  at  Greenwich  '  {Ann.  Reg.  1871,  p.  119). 
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suggests  that  the  average  member  of  Parliament  was  unused  to  the  idea  of 
direct  verbal  communication  ^^^th  the  working  class  on  political  subjects  ; 
it  is  probable  therefore  that  he  relied  on  such  expressions  of  their  views  as  he 
could  find  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  The  tendency  of  a  newspaper  is 
usually  to  over-emphasize  the  more  sensational  part  of  any  movement,  and , 
though  the  moderate  view  was  ably  expressed  in  the  Fortnightly  and  other 
reviews,  these  articles  were,  for  the  most  part,  by  such  middle-class  friends 
of  trade  unions  as  Professor  Beesly  and  Frederic  Harrison,  and  were  therefore 
liable  to  be  regarded  as  not  really  representative  of  the  labour  point  of  view. 
The  moderate  trade  unionists  were  also  well  represented  in  the  Beehive,  a 
weekly  paper  which  appears  about  this  time  to  have  become  known  outside 
the  working  class  to  whom  it  was  chiefly  addressed  ;  **  but,  although  such 
leaders  as  Applegarth,  Howell  and  Shipton  contributed  articles,  the  editor  was 
Potter,*^  whose  activities  were  not  such  as  tended  to  reassure  the  nervous. 

Moreover,  some  anxiety  was  being  caused  by  the  sympathy  of  trade 
unionists  with  the  International  Association  of  Working  Men.*"  This 
society  had  its  origin  in  a  conference  between  a  deputation  of  French 
workmen  and  their  British  brethren  in  connexion  with  the  International 
Exhibition  of  J862  in  London.  It  was  not  till  1864  that  the  association  was 
actually  founded  at  a  meeting  of  working  men  of  all  nations  held  in  London 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Beesly.  The  ruling  spirit  of  the  move- 
ment was  Karl  Marx,  whose  endeavour  was  to  obtain  '  the  emancipation  of 
'  the  working  classes  '  by  means  of  international  socialism.  The  interpretation 
of  the  term  '  emancipation  '  very  naturally  varied  according  to  the  ideas  of 
each  different  nation  :  the  English  defined  it  as  a  general  rise  in  wages  ;  to 
the  Germans  it  meant  the  abolition  of  wages  and  the  State  direction  of  all 
trade  ;  while  the  Russians  interpreted  it  to  mean  something  much  more 
drastic.  At  the  yearly  congresses  held  at  different  European  centres  the 
general  poHcy  of  the  association  was  declared.  An  eight  hours  working 
day  was  advocated,  partly  with  the  view  of  organizing  a  system  of  education 
to  raise  the  working  man  intellectually  to  the  level  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes.  Co-operation  was  to  be  encouraged  and  the  nationahzation 
of  mines,  forests,  lands,  transport  and  communications  was  proposed  in  order 
that  such  properties  might  be  handed  over  to  associations  of  workers.  War 
was  to  be  resisted  as  systematic  murder  and  to  be  combated  by  means  of  a 
universal  strike.  To  attain  these  objects  it  was  obvious  that  poUtical  power 
must  be  acquired,  and  therefore  the  cry  was  raised  of  *  Proletarians  of  all 
'  lands,  unite.'  The  movement  had  a  great  success  as  regards  numbers,  and  in 
1870  almost  every  European  country  sent  delegates  to  its  congress.  But  its 
success  was  the  cause  of  its  downfall.  Those  who  were  at  first  brought 
together  were  largely  drawn  from  the  class  of  pohtical  exiles  with  whom  the 
idea  of  elimination  of  nationality  implied  no  difficulty,  but  the  later  meetings 

*«  The  British  Museum  files  begin  in  1869.  **  Webb,  op.  cit.  282. 

♦•  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccx,  1183  el  seq. 
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of  the  congress  were  attended  by  those  who  had  no  such  bond  of  sympathy  ; 
they  could  not  even  speak  each  other's  language  and  represented  com- 
pletely different  temperaments,  methods  of  thought  and  modes  of  living. 
The  climax  came  when  Michael  Bakunin,  the  Russian  anarchist,  and  some  of 
his  followers  advocated  Nihilist  views  and  methods.  The  Marxists  argued 
that  the  socialist  system  of  collective  property  could  not  be  maintained 
without  a  central  organization,  call  it  a  state  or  what  they  would.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Bakuninists  insisted  that  this  was  perpetuating  the  old  forms 
of  tyranny  and  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  Proudhon  that  '  the  true  form  of 
'  state  is  anarchy  '  or  the  absence  of  any  ruler.  Property,  they  said,  should  be 
held  and  industry  undertaken  by  groups  of  workmen.  The  Marxists  rephed 
that  such  conditions  were  impracticable.  Thus  the  International  met  the 
fate  of  many  other  revolutionary  societies  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  mistrust 
of  leaders  and  internal  divisions  as  to  doctrines.  Marx  transferred  the  seat 
of  the  General  Council  from  London  to  New  York,  but  in  1873  the  association 
was  dissolved.  The  principles  which  it  advocated  have  been  revived  from 
time  to  time  and  the  movement  started  by  Bakunin  has  never  entirely  died 
out  in  Russia.*^ 

The  more  dangerous  doctrines  of  the  International  had  not  as  yet  any 
firm  hold  on  the  trade  unions.  There  was,  however,  a  feeling  of  distrust 
among  members  of  Parliament  that  the  action  of  the  unions  could  not,  or  would 
not,  be  carried  on  without  intimidation.  This  feeling  appeared  in  the  debates 
on  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill  of  1872,  which  contained  the  penal 
clauses  that  Bruce  had  been  persuaded  to  remove  from  his  Trade  Unions  Bill, 
and  thus  rendered  nugatory  the  concession  previously  made  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  opposition  which  had  been  strong  enough  to  enforce  the  concession 
was,  however,  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  it,  and  the  Bill  was  rapidly 
passed  through  both  Houses,  the  only  amendment  of  importance  being  that 
moved  by  Lord  Cairns,  which  substituted  '  two  or  more  '  persons  for  the  three 
originally  mentioned  in  the  clause  against  picketing. 

The  irritation  aroused  in  the  trade  union  world  by  this  Act  was  intensi- 
fied by  the  action  taken  under  it  in  the  following  year  in  connexion  with 
the  gas  stokers'  strike,  when  five  of  the  leaders  were  indicted  for  conspiracy 
to  coerce  their  employers  by  simultaneously  leaving  their  work,  and  were 
sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment.  The  agitation  which  had  already  been 
begun  to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  Act  was  vigorously  continued  throughout 
Gladstone's  ministry .^^  In  June  1873  William  Vernon  Harcourt  brought 
forward  a  resolution  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  conspiracy."  He  referred 
to  the  case  of  the  gas  stokers  and  that  of  certain  merchant  seamen,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  put  to  sea  and  were  afterwards  released,  with- 
out compensation  for  imprisonment,  because  the  ship  had  been  condemned 

*'  Compare  Kirkup,  Hist,  of  Socialism  (4th  ed.),  p.  178  seq.  and  Rae,  Contemporary 
Soeialiam  {2ud  ed.),  p.  149  seq. 

*'  The  most  active  spokesmen  of  tliis  agitation  inside  the  House  were  Henry  James 
and  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  both  experienced  lawyers  (Hansard,  3rd  Ser.,  ccxii,  751, 
I  ISO).  *»  Ihid.  coxvi,  572. 
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as  unseaworthy.  Thus  to  show  men  that  a  breach  of  contract  involved  the 
sacrifice  of  their  personal  liberty  was,  he  declared,  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  at 
such  contracts.  '  Apart  from  the  breach  of  contract  there  was  nothing  in 
'  the  course  pursued  by  the  men  which,  according  to  the  principle  intended  by 
'  Parliament  in  1871 ,  ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  illegal.'  He  spoke,  not 
with  respect  to  the  law,  but  the  intention  of  Parliament ;  the  results  were 
due  to  legislation  which  established  a  sort  of  chaos  in  the  criminal  law,  so 
that  when  '  men  who  were  appointed  to  execute  the  law  really  did  execute 
'  it,  Parliament  .  .  .  shuddered  at  the  laws  itself  had  made.'^°  The  resolution 
was  supported  by  Auberon  Herbert,  member  for  Nottingham,  who  ascribed 
to  the  strength  of  feeling  excited  among  working  men  the  fact  that  attendance 
at  the  Trade  Union  Congress  had  nearly  trebled  since  the  preceding  year, 
and  agreed  with  Harcourt  in  thinking  that  such  dissatisfaction  as  existed  in 
the  working  class  was  a  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  trade.^^ 

Lord  Elcho,  on  behalf  of  the  government,  replied  that  Newton,  secretary 
of  the  Executive  Trades  Committee,  had  stated  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
protect  both  masters  and  men  from  wilful  violation  of  contract  on  the  part 
of  persons  knowing  that  their  acts  would  injure  the  emplo3'^pr  and  indirectly 
their  fellow- workers.  They  must  be  very  careful  how  they  repealed  the  law 
of  conspiracy  either  in  part  or  whole,  more  especially  when  it  was  to  be  re- 
pealed at  the  instigation  of  combinations  which  were  absolutely  and  knowingly 
intended  to  repress  individual  freedom  both  of  will  and  action.^' 

To  this  Henry  James  ^  replied  that  the  workmen's  experience  was  that 
*  without  combination  all  attempts  to  improve  their  condition  were  hopeless  *  ; 
their  right  to  combine  had  been  admitted,  yet  they  could  not  combine  to 
break  a  contract — an  act  which  '  would  not  have  been  criminal  on  the  part  of 
'  any  other  subject.'  "  The  resolution  was  supported  by  legal  opinion  in  the 
House,  the  law  officers  had  declared  six  months  earlier  that  the  law  was 
unsatisfactory,^^  and  the  Attorney- General  himself  suggested  the  speedy 
introduction  of  Harcourt's  scheme,^^  but  the  government  '  did  not  think  it 
'  necessary  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  1871,'  though  they  admitted 
it  would  be  their  duty  to  do  so  if  the  law  laid  down  by  the  judges  were 
correct.  5' 

Under  these  circumstances  the  old  idea  of  keeping  trade  unions  out  of 
poUtics  gave  way  to  the  attempt  at  concerted  political  action,  and  at  the 
election  of  1874,  when  the  Conservatives  came  into  power  with  Disraeh 
at  their  head,  a  general  campaign  for  direct  representation  in  Parliament 
was  a  significant  expression  of  the  new  feehng.  Thirteen  Labour  candidates 
went  to  the  poll,  and  of  these  Alexander  Macdonald  and  Thomas  Burt  became 
the  first  Labour  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  Royal  Commission 
was  almost  immediately  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the 
'  Labour  Laws  ' ;  and,  though  trade  unionists  at  first  regarded  this  as  a 

*•  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccxvi.  572.  "  Ibid.  607-8. 

"  Ibid.  590-2.  ^^  jbid.  ccxvii,  1640. 

"  Ibid.  584-8.  *«  Ibid,  ccxvi,  596. 

»»  Afterwards  Lord  James  of  Hereford.  "  Ibid.  608-9. 
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device  for  shelving  the  question,  they  were  to  a  certain  extent  reassured  by 
the  new  Prime  Minister's  interest  in  industrial  conditions,  and  the  very  real 
sympathy  of  the  new  Home  Secretary,  Richard  Assheton  Cross.  In  June 
Cross  introduced  two  Bills  for  altering  respectively  the  civil  and  criminal 
law,  and  these  measures,  as  amended  in  committee  by  Anthony  J.  Mundella, 
member  for  Sheffield,  and  others,  completely  satisfied  the  workers'  demands. 
The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1871  was  unconditionally  repealed,  and 
the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act  limited  the  application  of  the 
law  of  conspiracy.  The  Master  and  Servant  Act  of  1867  was  replaced  by 
the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  by  which  both  parties  became  responsible 
under  the  civil  law  alone.  Imprisonment  for  breach  of  contract  was  abolished, 
and  peaceful  picketing  was  permitted. ^^  For  more  than  twenty  years  this 
legislation  was  supposed  to  have  settled  satisfactorily  the  legal  status  of 
trade  unionism. 

Elementary  education  was  another  social  question  which  was  pressing. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Junta  advocated  the  use  of  pohtical 
action  not  only  for  the  recognition  of  trade  unions  but  for  the  extension  of 
national  education,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  this  aim  they  received  a  quicker 
sympathy  from  Parliament :  '  the  perils  of  democracy  combined  with 
*  ilhteracy  were  tolerably  well  reahzed.'^'  In  1869  both  the  Education  League 
and  the  Education  Union  had  been  formed.  The  first  of  these  demanded 
the  provision  of  free  and  unsectarian  or  secular  schools  by  local  authorities 
through  local  rates,  together  with  compulsory  attendance,  while  the  second 
advocated  the  development  of  the  voluntary  system,  so  that  it  might  become 
universal,  and  definite  religious  instruction. 

These  two  parties  were  the  Scylla  and  Chary bdis  between  which  W.  E. 
Forster,  member  for  Bradford,  had  to  steer  the  Education  Bill  which  he 
launched  in  the  early  days  of  1870.®°  This  Bill  did  not  make  education 
either  free  or  compulsory ,®i  but  it  did  require  that  there  should  be  available 
in  every  district  a  public  elementary  school  under  State  inspection.  If  in 
any  of  the  school  districts  formed  under  the  Act  sufficient  voluntary  schools 
did  not  exist  and  were  not  formed,  a  School  Board  would  be  appointed  to 
build  and  maintain  schools  at  the  cost  of  the  rates.  In  regard  to  the  rehgious 
difficulty  a  compromise  was  effected  :  all  religious  instruction  was  to  be  given 
either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  school,  and  parents  might  withdraw  the 
children  if  they  chose  ;  the  rehgious  instruction  given  should  be  of  an 
unsectarian  character.®^ 

The  Education  Act  of  1870  was  supplemented  by  the  Agricultural 
Children's  Bill,  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  1872  by  Clare  S. 

**  Though  it  remained  unlawful  to  use  threats,  to  follow  a  workman  persistently,  and 
to  watch  or  beset  his  house  or  workshop,  a  proviso  was  made  by  which  watching  or  besetting 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  or  receiving  information  should  not  be  considered  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act.  S9  Slater,  The  Making  of  Modem  England,  188. 

•»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cxcix,  438. 

"  Compulsion  did  not  come  till  the  Act  of  1876. 

•*  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cc,  287-9.  The  religious  compromise  is  generally  known  as  the 
Co wper- Temple  clause. 
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Read,  member  for  Norfolk."  The  object  of  this  Bill  was  to  prevent  children  in 
agricultural  districts  from  being  taken  from  school  on  trivial  pretexts  as  soon 
as  they  were  old  enough  to  be  of  any  use.  A  somewhat  similar  provision  for 
the  education  of  working  class  children  in  mining  districts  had  already  been 
made  by  the  Mines  Regulation  Act.  Early  in  1871  the  Home  Secretary  had 
*  received  from  the  Association  of  Miners  a  proposition  of  a  new  and  startUng 
nature — viz.,  that  no  child  should  be  allowed  to  enter  a  colliery  until  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  not  even  then  unless  he  passed  a  certain 
examination,  which  would  secure  proficiencj'  in  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic ;  and  that  for  young  persons  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  the  labour 
should  be  limited  to  eight  hours  a  day  ;  and  that  Ihese  young  persons  should 
attend  school  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  week.'  ^*  Henry  A.  Bruce,  Home 
Secretary,  protested  that  he  '  did  not  doubt  the  sincerity  with  which 
the  association  endeavoured  to  promote  the  education  of  children  of  their 
own  class,  but  ...  it  was  known  that  many  of  the  trade  imions  had  made  it 
one  of  their  objects  to  prevent  the  employment  of  children  so  as  to  keep  up 
the  rate  of  wages  by  keeping  down  the  number  of  persons  employed,  and  when 
such  a  proposition  as  this  was  made  we  must  see  in  it  some  object  other  than 
the  advance  of  education.'  ^^  These  suspicions  of  a  sinister  design  did  not, 
however,  prevent  him  from  seeing  that  some  improvement  was  necessary. 
The  law  as  it  then  stood  provided  that  a  cliild  of  ten,  who  could  pass  an 
examination  in  reading  and  writing,  might  be  employed  in  a  mine,  but  it 
took  no  security  for  the  character  of  the  examination.  As  soon  as  he  had 
passed  he  'was  employed  without  restriction  as  to  hours,  and  that  under 
'  circumstances  of  a  kind  most  adverse  to  culture.'  ^^  Bruce  proposed  that 
children  might  still  be  employed  at  the  age  of  ten,  but  that  their  employment 
should  be  limited  to  three  days  a  week,  and  that  they  should  attend  school 
ten  hours  a  week.  These  restrictions  were  to  be  maintained  up  to  the  age 
of  thirteen.  He  further  proposed  to  Umit  the  time  of  labour  for  boj'S  under 
sixteen  to  fifty-six  hours  a  week,  and  to  provide  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  a  boy  be  kept  down  a  pit  more  than  twelve  hours  of  the  day,  including 
an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals  and  rest.*'  It  was  not,  however,  on  the  clauses 
affecting  children  that  the  greater  part  of  the  debate  turned.  Bernhard 
Samuelson,  member  for  Banbury,  wished  the  Bill  to  estabHsh  '  a  system  of 
'real  inspection,' end  it  was  this  proposal  that  roused  the  most  vigorous 
discussion.  He  stated  that  in  the  previous  year  the  men  had  demanded 
inspection  at  short  intervals.  Under  the  system  of  inspection  then  existing  it 
was  only  after,  and  not  before,  an  accident  that  the  inspector's  duties  came 
into  play,  so  that  there  was  no  competent  independent  evidence  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  mine  at  the  time.  It  might  be  impossible  to  inspect  mines  as 
frequently  as  the  workmen  had  suggested,  but  he  did  not  see  that  a  system 
of  thorough  inspection  would  be  difficult  to  estabhsh.*® 

The  Home  Secretary  gave  way  to  these  arguments  so  far  as  to  include  in 
the  Bill  a  valuable  provision  for  the  certification  of  managers,*^  and  to  suggest 

w  Hansard  {3rd  Ser.),  ccxi,  1657.  •*  Ibid.  "  Ibid. 

««  Ibid.  cciv.  196,  ••  Ibid.  193.  •»  Ibid,  ccxii.  498. 

••  This  WM  one  of  the  amendments  originally  proposed  by  Stavcley  Hill  (see  below). 
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that  the  mine  should  be  inspected  by  two  of  the  miners  themselves.  The 
government,  he  explained,  was  '  not  prepared  to  grant  a  periodical  inspection 
of  mines  with  a  report  on  their  condition.  The  number  of  inspectors  would 
have  to  be  enormously  increased  at  a  very  considerable  expense  ;  for  only 
men  in  whom  the  public  could  have  confidence  could  be  employed,  and  their 
remuneration  must  be  high.' '° 

In  1872,  during  the  consideration  of  the  Mines  Regulation  Bill,  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  workmen  and  employers  met  to  discuss  the  measure  with 
two  of  the  inspectors.'^  These  representatives  of  the  three  interests  concerned 
held  meetings  for  five  days  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Elcho;  'every  question 
'  was  fully  discussed,  and  at  last  an  agreement  was  come  to  on  all  points.'  '^ 
Various  amendments  were  proposed,  and  Hill,  who  seems  to  have  undertaken 
to  bring  them  to  the  notice  of  the  Home  Secretary,  complained  that  they 
had  been  almost  entirely  ignored.'^  Some  of  them  were,  however,  introduced 
by  Bruce  into  the  second  draft  of  his  measure,  though  he  tartly  declared 
that  '  a  most  improper  use  had  been  made  of  these  meetings.  .  .  .  He  had 
'not  the  slightest  objection  to  such  discussions  and  agreements,  but  they 
'  ought  not  to  be  used  to  influence  the  decisions  of  the  committee.'  '*  To  this 
Lord  Elcho  replied  that  the  conference  had  '  consisted  of  practical  men,  who 
had  a  common  interest  in  the  subject.  They  had  discussed  the  question  in 
all  its  bearings,  and  all  he  would  say  for  their  amendments  was  that,  coming 
from  such  a  quarter,  there  was  a  prima  facie  case  made  out  in  their  favour.'  '^ 
In  the  coal  trade  the  period  of  prosperity  upon  which  we  are  entering 
was  marked  by  the  institution  of  a  system  of  individual  arbitrators  for  the 
adjustment  of  all  questions  with  regard  to  work  and  wages  between  employers 
and  men  ;  and  in  the  cases  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  by  the  establish- 
ment of  joint  committees  to  interpret  and  apply  the  county  rates  of  wages. 
Out  of  this  system  the  principle  that  wages  should  follow  prices  became 
accepted  by  both  masters  and  men,  and  the  sliding  scale  method  was  adopted 
in  1877.  So  long  as  prosperity  continued  this  method  answered  its  purpose, 
but  with  the  later  period  of  depression,  when  wages  were  more  diflficult  to 
adjust,  it  became  discredited  and  Wages  Boards  took  its  place.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  all  these  developments  arose  spontaneously  within  the  industry 
itself  and  were  unaffected  by  legislation.  The  question  of  inspection  also 
arose  in  the  discussion  on  the  various  Merchant  Shipping  Bills  of  this  period. 
The  subject  of  a  compulsory  load  line  was  brought  forward  as  early  as  1868 
by  Samuel  Plimsoll,  member  for  Derby,  '  the  sailors'  friend,'  whose  chief 
anxiety  was  to  prevent  unseaworthy  or  overladen  ships  from  putting 
to  sea.'^  He  '  proposed  to  constitute  the  local  Courts  of  Admiralty  in  some 
'  sort  local  Boards  of  Trade,'  so  that  the  whole  machinery  of  the  court 
might  readily  be  put  in  motion  for  the  survey  or  detention  of  a  ship  ;  but 
the  government  contended  that  this  was  *  a  costly  scheme  which  would 

'"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccxii,  500. 

'*  Alexander  Macdonald,  afterwards  one  of  the  first  Labour  M.P.'s,  was  the  workmen's 
representative  at  this  conference  {ibid.  26). 

"  Ibid.  28.  "  Ibid.  27.  ^*  Ibid.  502.  "  Ibid.  503. 

■«  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 
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'  cause  vexatious  interference  with  trade,*   and  questioned  whether  '  it 

*  was  worth  while  to  employ  an  army  of  officials  of  high  character,  at  great 

*  cost,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  a  few  out  of  the  very  limited  class  of  accidents 
'  and  disasters  which  produced  loss  of  hfe  and  property  at  sea.* ''  Chichester 
Fortescue,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  stated  that  the  government 
had  prepared  a  Bill  which  '  would  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  far  more 
'  effectually  and  upon  a  sounder  principle.'  '*  The  difference  between  this 
proposal  and  that  of  the  member  for  Derby  was  that  *  whereas  the  honourable 

*  member  wished  to  impose  a  compulsory  and  indiscriminate  survey  with  all 
'  the  inconveniences  consequent  thereupon,'  the  government  thought  it  best 
to  place  the  demand  for  the  survey  *  in  the  hands  of  those  most  nearly 

*  interested,'  the  sailors  themselves."  This  was  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  popular  parliamentary  behef  that  the  adult  worker  was  a  *  free  agent,' 
but,  however  sound  in  principle  the  Bill  might  then  be  considered,  in  practice 
it  soon  became  clear  that  it  did  not  '  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  '  at  all 
'  effectually.'  On  4  March  1873  Plimsoll,  supported  by  Admiral  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  Hay,  member  for  Stamford,  and  Sir  John  Pakington,  member  for 
Droitwich,  moved  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission,®"  showing  the 
necessity  for  an  inquiry  by  quotations  from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  and 
by  information  received  from  shipbuilders  and  repairers.  ®^ 

Chichester  Fortescue  further  remarked  that  he  *  thought  the  House 
'  would  agree  with  him  that  things  were  not  so  bad  in  the  mercantile  marine 
'  as  the  honourable  member  for  Derby  supposed,'  and  *  believed  that '  Sir 
John  Pakington  *  had  much  over-calculated  the  number '  of  preventable 
easualties.^2  He,  however,  admitted  that  *  the  statements  made  in  the 
'official  records,  from  which  the  most  trustworthy  parts  of  the  case  were 

*  derived,  furnished  a  foundation  of  facts  quite  sufficient  to  justify  and  support 
'  further  inquiry.*  Pending  this  inquiry  a  Bill  was  passed  giving  power,  upon 
information,  to  detain  an  overloaded  as  well  as  an  unseaworthy  ship.*^ 

In  the  winter  of  1874-5  the  Commission  made  its  report,  upon  which 
Sir  Charles  Adderley,  the  new  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  founded  his 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill.^     In  his  introductory  speech  on  8  February  1875 

"  Hansard  {3rd  Ser.),  cciv,  685-6.  '«  Ihid. 

'*  Ibid.  The  seaman  who  made  the  complaint  was  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  in- 
spection if  the  ship  was  not  condemned  ;  otherwise  the  owner  had  to  meet  the  expense 
[ibid,  ccxiv,  1344). 

*°  Mr.  Plimsoll  had  employed  the  interval  by  publishing  his  book,  Our  Seamen,  which 
aroused  throughout  the  country  a  feeling  which,  as  Sir  John  Pakington  said,  '  put  it  out  of 
the  question  for  this  or  any  other  government  to  refuse  the  investigation  asked  for  ' 
(Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  ccxiv,  1336  ;  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  ;  Ann.  Reg.). 

.*!  Sir  John  Hay  stated  that  every  member  of  the  House  who  had  served  in  the  Navy, 
with  one  exception,  thought  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed,  and  pointed  out  that 
the  motion  for  an  inquiry,  which  he  had  brought  before  the  Commons  in  the  previous 
year,  had  been  supported  by  two  ex-Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  and  Stephen  Cave  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  ccxiv,  1336). 

"  Sir  John  Pakington  stated  in  reply  that  the  figures  he  had  quoted  were  recorded  at 
Lloyd's,  and  referred  to  the  year  1871  ;  not,  as  Fortescue  supposed,  to  '  the  last  ten  years  ' 
(ibid.). 

"  In  practice  this  clause  was  sometimes  evaded,  a  ship  escaping  to  sea  before  the 
Board  of  Trade  inspector  could  arrive.  (See  questions,  Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  cciv-ccxxii 
passim).  **  Ibid,  ccxxii,  125. 
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he  explained  that  the  subject  of  marine  insurance,  which  he  believed  to  be 
at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  legislation  until 
there  was  some  understanding  with  other  nations,  and  the  government  was  then 
engaged  in  correspondence  on  this  point.  As  to  government  inspection,  the 
Bill  did  not  depart  from  the  prevailing  principle  of  examining  cases  reported 
as  suspicious,^^  but  it  did  make  other  provisions  for  safety  by  dealing  with 
overloading,  deck-loads,  the  supply  of  boats,  etc.,  and  by  increasing  the 
liability  of  shipowners  for  damages  arising  from  the  unseaworthiness  of  the 
ships.^^  The  government,  however,  saw  no  possibihty  of  making  a  com- 
pulsory load-line,^'  though  so  experienced  a  shipowner  as  Charles  Henry 
Wilson,  member  for  Kingston -on- Hull,  thought  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  dijfficulty  in  doing  so,^^  and  E.  T.  Gourley,  member  for  Sunderland, 
stated  it  had  already  been  done  at  Montreal.^* 

Some  progress  was  made  with  the  government  Bill  in  Committee,  but  on 
22  July  Disraeli,  in  a  statement  on  the  progress  of  public  business,  announced 
that  in  order  to  secure  time  for  passing  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  the 
government  had  decided  not  to  push  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  any  further 
that  session.^"  To  Plimsoll  this  disappointment,  coming  at  a  time  when 
some,  at  least,  of  the  fruits  of  his  seven  years'  unceasing  labour  had  been 
almost  within  his  grasp,  seemed  too  great  to  be  borne.  *  Sir,'  he  said,  '  I 
earnestly  entreat  the  honourable  gentlemanat  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment not  to  consign  some  thousands  of  Uving  human  beings  to  undeserved 
and  miserable  death.  .  .  .  Under  the  Board  of  Trade  since  1862,  when 
unhappily  the  commercial  marine  of  this  country  was  committed  to  their 
care,  matters  have  beer  getting  worse  and  worse,  with  the  aid  of  shipowners 
of  murderous  tendencies  outside  the  House,  who  are  immediately  and  amply 
represented  inside  the  House,  and  who  have  frustrated  and  talked  to  death 
every  effort  to  procure  a  remedy  for  this  sort  of  thing.'  ^^  He  proceeded 
to  give  notice  that  on  the  following  Tuesday  he  would  ask  a  question  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  concerning  certain  ships,  lost  with  eighty- 
seven  hves  in  1874,  and  others  abandoned  early  in  1875  (all  of  which  had 
been  owned  by  a  member  of  the  House).  '  I  am  determined,'  he  said, '  to 
'  unmask  the  villains  who  send  [our  sailors]  to  death  and  destruction,'  where- 
upon he  was  interrupted  by  loud  cries  of  '  Order ! '  and  great  excitement  .'^ 
Though  this  outburst  led  to  Plimsoll's  suspension,  it  gained  him  his  point, 
for  it  was  agreed  that  a  temporary  measure  should  be  passed.^^  This  Bill 
gave  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  a  year,  extraordinary  powers  of  detaining 
ships,  the  shipowners  taking  the  responsibility  of  fixing  the  load-line.  The 
Bill  which  was  finally  brought  in  by  the  government  in  1876  retained  most 
of  these  provisions,  and  in  regard  to  deck-loads  further  restrictions  were 
imposed.^ 

By  1876  the  depression  of  trade,  which  had  begun  to  be  noticeable  here 
and  there  in  the  previous  year,  was  felt  in  all  departments.     The  report  of 

«»  Faw5ard(3rdSer.),ccxxii,  128.         "  Ihid.  135.  »«  Ihid.  1824. 

»«  Ihid.  129-30.  »"  Ihid.  ccxxv,  1822.      »*  Ann.  Reg.  1876,  p.  52. 

"  Ihid.  128.  "  Ibid.  136.  '^  Ibid.  1823.  »*  Ibid. 
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the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  showed  that 
the  coal  and  iron  trades  were  suffering  severely  and  wages  had  been  reduced. 
The  textile  trades  were  also  in  a  very  unsettled  condition,  and  the  short-time 
movement  adopted  by  many  millowners  caused  considerable  hardship  among 
the  workers.  Hopes  of  a  speedy  revival  of  trade  lasted  till  the  early  months  of 
1877,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  unanimity  in  the  way  in  which  the  outbreak  of 
war  between  Russia  and  Turkey  was  held  responsible  for  their  destruction.^^ 

*  The  stoppage  of  the  Black  Sea  trade,'  stated  a  writer  of  an  annual  trade 
review,  'has  thrown  tonnage  in  other  directions  unexpectedly,  but  it  only 
now  requires  a  cessation  of  hostilities  to  bring  about  a  lively  demand  for 
freight.  The  blockade,  which  has  acted  prejudicially  to  one  branch  of  our 
commerce,  has  advantageously  affected  the  relations  between  this  country 
and  India  ;  for  both  oil-seed  and  grain  have  poured  in  from  that  country.*' 
Cotton  was  also  thought  to  be  doing  well  during  the  first  six  months,  and 
the  exports  for  the  whole  year  exceeded  those  of  1876.  The  price  of  woollens 
had  declined,  but  the  same  writer  considered  that,  *  looking  at  the  condition 
'  of  this  trade  on  the  Continent,  it  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  this  country 

*  has  been  so  well  able  to  hold  its  own.'  To  the  iron  trade  he  had  no  consola- 
tion to  offer,®'  but  in  regard  to  shipping  he  cheerfully  pointed  out  that  the 
lowness  of  freight,  though  *  undoubtedly  unsatisfactory  from  the  shipowners' 

*  point  of  view,'  was  '  something  in  the  merchants'  and  consumers'  favour.' 

A  similar  opinion  was  expressed  in  another  trade  review  for  1878.^ 

*  Bad  trade  has  so  far  profited  the  consumer  that  all  the  necessaries  of  life 
have  been  cheaper  than  they  were  in  prosperous  times.  If  it  were  not  for 
this  mitigation  the  effect  of  repeated  reductions  in  the  rate  of  wages,  ineffec- 
tually opposed  by  strikes,  of  withdrawals  of  capital,  of  bankruptcies  and 
liquidations,  of  banking  disasters,  of  alarms  in  the  money  market,®'  of 
ministerial  embarrassments  in  finance  and  of  augmented  taxation,  actual  or 
prospective,  would  have  been  far  more  severely  felt.  As  it  was,  in  spite  of 
some  distress  .  .  .  the  Poor  Law  returns  showed  no  extraordinary  increase 
of  pauperism  until  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  year,  when  the  hard  weather  and 
the  want  of  employment  combined  to  cause  widespread  suffering.' 

In  1879  the  prevailing  depression  was  completed  by  the  collapse  of 
English  agriculture,  which  had  not  shared  in  the  prosperity  of  trade  during 
the  first  years  of  the  decade,  though  there  had  been  some  good  harvests. 
As  early  as  1870  our  imports  of  wheat  '  showed  a  discouraging  increase, 
'owing  to  the  bad  harvest  of  1869  and  the  goodness  of  the  corresponding 
'  season  abroad,'  and  it  was  stated  that '  there  was  a  decrease  of  nearly  200,000 
'acres,  compared  to  the  previous  year,  in  the  land  under  wheat  cultivation.' 

»«  See  Ann.  Reg.  1877,  p.  lU  ;  Daily  News,  31  Dec.  1877,  and  7  Jan.  1878. 

••  Daily  News,  7  Jan.  1878. 

"  According  to  this  review  the  price  of  pig-iron  had  fallen  from  £7  per  ton  to  £2, 
and  of  the  manufactured  article  almost  proportionately. 

»«  Times,  31  Dec.  1878. 

••  '  The  Bank  rate  was  lowered  in  January  from  4  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent.,  and  after- 
wards to  2  per  cent.  It  did  not  again  touch  4  per  cent,  till  August.  Later,  the  Glasgow 
Bank  failure  compelled  another  precautionary  rise,'  but  in  December  it  was  thought  safe 
to  maintain  it  at  5  per  cent.  '  The  fluctuations  in  the  ordinary  commercial  terms  for  the 
use  of  money  were  much  wider  '  {The  Times,  31  Dec.  1878). 
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In  the  same  year  it  was  noted  that  the  import  of  preserved  meat  from  the 
Australian  colonies  was  '  fast  growing  in  popularity,'  ^**"  but  this,  as  well  as 
the  supplies  from  the  Continent,  was  considered  of  somewhat  inferior  quaUty  ; 
and  as  late  as  1872  a  bad  attack  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  among  English 
cattle  and  sheep  led  to  an  enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  meat.^  In  this  case, 
however,  foreign  competition  was  greatly  lessened  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  like  epidemic  in  Germany,  France,  Belgium  and  Holland,  whence  it  was 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  England  by  imported  cattle. 

In  1871  the  wheat  harvest  was  described  as  'inferior,'  but  '  there  was  a 
*  great  demand  from  France  for  seed  and  com  for  immediate  consumption, 
'  to  satisfy  which  we  sent  over  for  many  weeks  together  as  much  as  30,000 
'quarters.' 2  This  year  was,  however,  followed  by  a  series  of  bad  or  indif- 
ferent harvests,  and,  though  the  harvest  of  1878  was  good,'  it  was  followed 
by  the  black  year  of  1879.  The  long  and  bitter  winter  was  succeeded  by  a 
spring  and  summer  of  incessant  rains,  which  are  recalled  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts to-day  as  a  time  of  unparalleled  disaster.  The  hay  was  ruined  ; 
the  average  yield  of  wheat  was  15^  bushels  per  acre,  or  only  half  a  crop  ;  the 
yield  of  other  cereals  was  hardly  better,  and  the  quality  was  as  poor  as  the 
quantity  was  small.  Up  to  this  time  bad  harvests  had  been  followed  by 
some  increase  of  price,  but  in  1879  the  American  harvest  was  unusually 
bountiful,  and  prices  fell  instead  of  rising.  Moreover,  the  market  was 
flooded  with  American  cheese,  which  brought  the  value  down  to  a  record 
low  price  ;  and  rot,  pleuro-pneumonia  and  foot-and-mouth  disease  destroyed 
the  flocks  and  herds.  Many  farmers  and  landlords  were  ruined  ;  investment 
of  capital  in  land  was  checked  ;  labour  began  to  be  economized  to  the  utmost, 
and  the  depopulation  of  country  districts  was  greatly  accelerated. 

It  was  not  until  July  1879  that  a  debate  on  this  subject  was  raised  in  the 
House  by  the  motions  of  Henry  Chaplin,  member  for  Lincolnshire,  and  David 
Maclver,  member  for  Birkenhead,  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
depression.  Many  explanations  had  already  been  attempted.  '  You  have  to 
'  meet  the  competition  of  other  countries,'  Bright  told  a  great  meeting  of  his 
supporters.*  '  Your  own  race  on  the  American  Continent  are  your  foremost 
'  rivals.'  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  did  not  ascribe  this  pre-eminence 
to  the  American  tariff;  the  explanation  was,  he  thought,  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  America  had  '  not  yet  bred  a  Beaconsfield  or  a  Salisbury  to 
'  misdirect  her  policy  and  waste  her  resources ' ;  but  other  voices  were  not 
wanting  to  declare  that  *  reciprocity  '  would  be  a  far  more  effectual  method 
of  meeting  foreign  competition  than  the  dismissal  of  a  Sahsbury  or  even  a 
Beaconsfield.  It  is  clear  that,  though  contemporaries  were  pretty  well  agreed 
that  the  main  causes  of  the  depression  were  (a)  labour  troubles,  (6)  foreign 

loo  Ann.  Reg.  1870,  pp.  79,  80.  ^  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccx,  966. 

*  Ann.  Reg.  1871,  p.  141. 

*  '  Fortunately  a  good  harvest  and  plentiful  supplies  from  all  foreign  countries  have 
kept  down  the  price  of  bread  '  {The  Times,  31  Dec.  1878). 

*  The  Times,  27  Oct.  1879. 
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competition,  and  (c)  losses  in  the  East,  they  differed  as  to  the  remedies 
which  they  suggested.  For  this  reason  it  will  be  better  to  take  separately 
each  of  these  so-called  '  causes,'  and  enumerate  the  remedies  proposed  for 
its  cure. 

In  reahty  the  labour  troubles  which  marked  the  latter  half  of  the 
decade  were  not  a  cause,  but  the  result,  of  the  depression.  Though 
the  'repeated  reductions  in  the  rate  of  wages*  were  at  first  'ineffec- 
'  tually  opposed  by  strikes,'  by  1878  the  workmen  had  learned  to  re- 
cognize the  fact  that  capitalists  found  it  difficult  to  maintain  their 
enterprises  at  all.  The  reduction  in  wages  did  not  prevent  unemploy- 
ment, and  the  great  trade  unions  which  had  provided  '  unemployed  pay 
for  their  members  were  reduced  to  a  state  approaching  bankruptcy.^ 
Under  the  circumstances  legislation  for  the  bettering  of  conditions  came 
to  be  regarded  less  as  a  sop  thrown  to  Cerberus  than  a  necessary  mitiga- 
tion of  distress. 

As  early  as  1872  Sir  John  Pakington  had  suggested  that  workmen  would 
have  less  reason  for  discontent  if  the  provision  of  better  dwellings  at  more 
reasonable  rents  were  aided  by  legislation,*  and  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  BiU 
for  this  purpose  was  one  of  the  earliest  measures  of  Disraeh's  government. 
The  Bill,  which  applied  only  to  dwellings  in  large  towns,  was  introduced  on 
8  February  1875  by  Richard  Assheton  Cross,  but  was  not  passed.  He 
appealed  to  *  the  political  economist  who  may  be  inclined  to  scan  this  kind 

*  of  legislation  too  closely '  to  *  take  into  account  the  great  waste  of  life, 
'  the  great  waste  of  physical  condition  and  the  want  of  stamina  in  the  present 

*  generation  and  the  generation  which  will  spring  from  it '  produced  by 
insanitary  conditions.'  His  Bill  empowered  the  medical  officers  to  report 
any  insanitary  district  to  the  town  council,  who  should  pass  a  resolution 
that  the  district  was  an  unhealthy  one.  Improvement  schemes  were  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Home  Secretary,  but  the  local  authority  should  have  power  to  let 
or  sell  the  property  on  condition  that  accommodation  was  made  for  workmen, 
and  to  build  in  special  cases,  with  the  consent  of  the  Home  Secretary  or  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  criticisms  of  the  Bill  were 
directed  at  the  responsibility  thrown  on  the  medical  officer,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  members,  was  not  likely  to  be  independent  enough  for 
the  position,'  but  the  House  was  entirely  agreed  in  regard  to  the  main 
principle. 

A  similar  agreement  was  shown  in  the  debates  on  other  measures  directed 
to  securing  better  conditions  for  the  working  classes,  the  most  important 
of  these  being  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  and  the  Factories  and  Workshops 
Act  of  1878.  The  subject  of  public  health  much  interested  Disraeli,  who  had 
warmly  supported  the  abortive  Bill  introduced  by  James  Stansfeld,  member 

^  The  Times,  31  Dec.  1878. 

•  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccx,  1209. 
"  Ihid.  ccxxii,  100. 

*  '  As  he  was  the  creature  of  the  vestry  and  the  vestry  the  creature  of  the  ratepayers, 
little  good  would  be  done  '  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  ccxxii,  110). 
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for  Halifax,  in  1872  ;*  three  of  the  Acts  now  in  force  were  passed  during 
Disraeh's  government.  The  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  was  perhaps  the 
most  important  measure  of  its  kind  which  has  been  enacted.  It  organized 
a  system  of  local  health  administration  and  provided  a  sanitary  code  of 
by-laws  which  has  been  adopted  as  a  model  for  all  later  regulations  on  the 
subject.  This  Act  and  the  subsidiary  measures  of  1876  and  1878  gave  power 
to  the  district  sanitary  authorities  in  regard  to  sewage,  scavenging,  etc.,  the 
provision  and  maintenance  of  a  water  supply,  and  the  making  of  by-laws  to 
secure  proper  conditions  in  lodging-houses  ;  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  take  measures  for  the  prevention  of  infection  ;  and  to  the  Privy  Council  to 
order  ships  to  be  placed  in  quarantine  on  their  arrival  from  an  infected 
port. 

Further  sanitary  improvements  in  factories  and  workshops  were  secured 
in  1878  by  the  Factories  and  Workshops  Act,  which  was,  however,  mainly 
a  consolidation  of  the  existing  laws.^°  This  Act,  which  remained  in  force 
till  it  was  superseded  by  the  Factory  Acts  ConsoMdation  Act  of  1901,  was 
introduced  by  Assheton  Cross  in  February  1878,  and  was  warmly  supported 
by  Mundella  and  Feilden.  Sir  C.  Forster  criticized  it  on  the  ground  that  it 
did  not  provide  sufficiently  against  the  sweating  system  in  home  work,  but 
declared  that  in  other  respects  it  had  his  support.  Almost  the  only  opponent 
of  the  measure  was  Robert  Tennant,  member  for  Leeds,  who  repeated  the 
old  objections  to  the  '  restraint  of  trade,' "  and  moved  '  that  all  trades  and 
*  manufactures  employing  the  same  class  of  labour  should  be  placed  under 
'  the  same  regulations,'  Mundella  replied  that  *  absolute  uniformity  being 
unattainable,  the  Bill  did  all  that  was  possible  in  that  direction,'  and  the 
House  supported  him.  The  measure  passed  rapidly  through  both  Houses 
and  received  the  Royal  assent  before  the  end  of  May. 

There  was  less  unanimity  as  to  the  proper  measures  for  meeting  foreign 
competition.  As  early  as  1871  Robert  McFie  had  warned  the  House 
that  more  should  be  done  to  promote  agriculture  ;  '  the  entire  energies  of 
'  the  British  government  had  been  devoted  to  the  extension  of  manufactures 
'  and  trade,  but  pari  passu  we  ought  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soi],'^^ 
and  Clare  Read  had  constantly  urged  the  claims  of  farmers,  particularly  in 

•  This  Bill  was  opposed  by  the  northern  manufacturers  on  account  of  its  clauses 
against  the  pollution  of  rivers  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  ccx,  852,  873) ;  and  so  much  time  was 
spent  over  it  in  Committee,  July-Aug.  1872,  that  there  was  no  time  for  the  House  of 
Lords  to  discuss  it  that  session  (ibid,  ccxiii,  640-1).  A  separate  Act  constituting  local  and 
central  sanitary  authorities  had  already  been  passed,  and  in  the  following  February  Sir 
Charles  Adderley  urged  that  some  use  should  be  made  of  this  machinery.  '  It  would,'  he 
said,  '  be  most  unfortunate  if  .  .  .  the  local  government  were  placed  in  the  position  of 
complete  appointments  and  salaries  for  work  still  left  impracticable.'  Mr.  Gladstone, 
however,  answered  that  '  the  moment  had  not  yet  come  when  he  could  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject,' and  he  could  not  say  that  it  would  be  in  his  power  that  session  (ibid,  ccxiv,  170). 

1"  Ibid,  ccxxxvii,  1434  et  seq. 

^^  '  We  are  suffering  severe  competition  from  our  manufacturing  rivals  in  other 
countries,  whose  freedom  from  all  restrictions  confers  enormous  advantages  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  contend  against ;  the  time  will  come,  and  is  not  so  very  far  distant, 
when  all  these  legislative  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  labour  and  all  this  parliamentary 
interference  with  the  right  to  contract  between  employer  and  employed  will  be  swept 
from  the  Statute  Book  '  (ibid.  1465-6). 

"  Ibid,  ccix,  776. 
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regard  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act.^'  But  beyond  taking 
measures  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  land  and  to  give  the  limited  owner 
more  interest  in  improvements"  Parliament  showed  little  disposition  to 
concern  itself  with  agricultural  questions  till  these  were  forced  on  its  notice 
by  the  acuteness  of  the  crisis  in  1879.  An  address  for  a  Royal  Commission 
was  moved  on  4  July  in  this  year  by  Henry  Chaplin,  the  member  for 
Mid-Lincolnshire,  a  district  which  had  suffered  especially  severely  from  the 
drenching  rain  of  that  disastrous  summer.  He  stated  that  neither  the  absence 
of  capital  nor  the  want  of  security  for  it  could  be  held  accountable  for  the  de- 
pression. Nowhere  had  capital  been  more  largely  employed,  and  nowhere  had 
the  security  for  it  been  more  adequate  than  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  Bad 
seasons  resulting  in  a  bad  yield  of  produce  and  the  bad  prices  received  were 
the  real  causes  of  the  depression.  *  We  cannot  control  the  course  of  the 
seasons,  but  with  regard  to  the  prices  by  which  agriculture  has  been  so 
grievously  .  .  .  affected,  it  is  not  perfectly  clear  to  what  they  are  owing, 
and  how  far  it  is  probable  they  will  be  of  a  passing  or  permanent  character  ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  obtain  more  information  on  this  point.^^  Even 
cheap  food,  purchased  at  the  expense  of  our  cultivation,  would  be  a  most 
costly  commodity,  and  in  the  long  run  the  most  ruinous  we  could  pos- 
sess.' ^^  The  matter  was  put  even  more  emphatically  by  David  Maclver, 
who  declared  that  '  our  one-sided  free  trade '  had  '  destroyed  the  home 

*  market  for  our  own  wares  and  opened  no  market  abroad  where  we  could 
'  sell  the  goods  we  desired  to  produce,'  and  that  '  Shefi&eld  artisans  had  the 

*  mockery  of  cheap  food  offered  to  them  at  the  cost  of  starvation.'  ^'^ 

Clare  Read  quoted  from  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  '  if  you  took  away  all  the  legal  impediments  to  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  the  soil  in  ten  years  the  increase  would  be  50  per 

*  cent.'     He  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  were  '  only  two  ways  in 

*  which  you  can  greatly  increase  the  produce  of  the  land — one  is  by  the 

*  direct  application  of  manures,  and  the  other  by  keeping  more  stock  and 
'  buying  more  food  for  them.'  The  great  hindrance  to  the  application 
of  capital  to  the  land  was  the  fact  that  this  application  would  not 
pay.^*  He  could  not  say  that  he  himself  was  at  all  over-rented,  he  was 
not  troubled  with  ground  game,  he  could  get  all  the  buildings  he  wanted, 
and  had  '  the  most  absolute  freedom  of  cropping,'  treating  the  land  precisely 
as  if  it  were  his  own.^^  '  But,'  he  continued,  *  if  it  were  really  my  own  there 
would  be  this  difference — that  whereas  I  now  pay  the  owners  something 
like  3  per  cent.,  and  they  have  to  pay  the  outgoings  and  keep  the  buildings 
in  repair,  if  the  land  were  my  own  I  should  certainly  want  4  per  cent.,  and  I 
should  also  have  to  pay  all  these  outgoings.  During  the  last  four  years, 
notwithstanding  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  grow  good  crops,  I  have  somehow 
or  other — I  will  not  call  it  lost,  but  at  any  rate  the  balance  is  £2,000  against 
me.'     Farmers  were  told  '  that  they  should  keep  more  stock,  but  if  stock  were 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccvi,  1481  ;  ccxii,  285,  1367-8  ;  ccxiii,  185. 
»«  Ibid,  ccxii,  7  ;  ccxv,  507,  962,  1116,  1641  ;  ccxvi,  344,  503,  1686. 
"  Ibid,  ccxivii,  1432-4. 

"  Ibid.  1440.  "  Ibid.  1494-5. 

"  Ibid.  1461-2.  »•  Ibid.  1488. 
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*  kept  on  arable  land '  they  must  be  provided  with  a  large  quantity  of  arti- 
ficial food,  and  its  consumption  on  arable  land  seldom  pays.^®  He  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  if  the  present  financial  system  were  continued — 
whether  there  were  good  crops  or  bad — a  large  quantity  of  arable  land  in 
this  kingdom  must  certainly  go  down  in  grass.^^  He  believed  that  we  should 
in  the  end  become  a  pastoral  rather  than  an  arable  country,  '  a  state  of 

*  things  that  will  much  diminish  the  population  of  the  rural  districts,  whom 
'  I  am  sure  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose.'  ^ 

John  Bright  somewhat  tartly  remarked  that  if  all  the  members  of  the 
House  were  to  occupy  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each  by  discussing  the  facts 
of  his  own  trade  he  really  did  not  know  how  Parliament  would  proceed  with 
its  legislative  functions  with  any  rapidity .2*  Since  1846  there  had  been  no 
proposition  in  favour  of  an  inquiry  into  agricultural  distress.  *  In  the  period 
between  1815,  when  your  old  friend  Protection  was  established,  until  the 
year  it  was  abolished,  there  were  at  least  five  Parliamentary  committees  to 
inquire  into  the  distressed  condition  of  agriculture.^*  The  last  refuge  of 
cowardice,  idleness  and  greed,  which  is  the  protective  system,  had  been  tried 
and  failed.25  What  was  the  proposed  committee  to  do  ?  The  hon.  member 
knows  a  great  deal  about  farming,  and  I  believe  on  his  farms  the  produce 
could  not  be  doubled,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  farms  that  do  not  produce 
half  as  much  as  his  do,  and  therefore  those  for  the  most  part  might  have  their 
production  doubled.^^  What  is  it  hoped  the  inquiry  may  lead  to,  if  it  be  not 
to  protection  ?  '  If  farmers  had  only  security  for  their  expenditure  in 
improvements  and  a  just  settlement  of  the  game  question  no  more  would 
be  needed.  Land  in  England  *  could  not  only  not  go  out  of  cultivation,' 
but  *  must  of  necessity  have  always  a  high  value,  and  if  the  laws  were  altered  ' 
in  the  way  he  would  suggest  a  much  higher  value  than  at  present.  *  How 
comes  it  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  are  thus  divorced  from  the  soil 
of  their  native  land  ?  Let  this  monopoly  be  broken  down.  On  the  ruins  there 
will  arise  a  fairer  fabric  ;  and,  although  it  is  not  possible  that  I  should  live 
to  see  it,  yet  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  have  a  million  homes  of  com- 
fort and  independence  .  .  .  which  will  attest  for  ever  the  wisdom  and 
blessedness  of  the  new  policy.'  2' 

Lord  Sandon  observed  that  experience  led  him  to  wish  that  members 
would  talk  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  only  on  their  own  subject,  the  House 
would  then  have,  he  thought,  more  profit  than  it  had  lately  received.^  The 
fact  that  the  honourable  member  for  Norfolk  (Clare  Read)  was  in  a  better 
position  than  if  he  were  a  freeholder  might  perhaps  suggest  the  reason  why 
the  bulk  of  the  population  were  *  thus  divorced  from  the  soil.'  His  own 
experience  was  that  whenever  a  small  man  inherited  a  few  acres  he  was  apt 
to  put  his  holding  in  the  market  and  exchange  it  for  some  more  profitable 
investment.2»    '  A  certain  number  of  tenant  farmers  should  be  placed  upon 

*»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccxlvii,  1489.  "  Ibid.  1497.  *»  Ibid.  1499. 

"  Under  ordinary  circumstances  Clare  Read  was  the  last  man  to  waste  the  time  of 
the  House.  He  never  spoke  except  on  subjects  of  which  he  had  practical  experience,  and 
this  was  probably  the  only  occasion  on  which  his  speech  occupied  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

"  Ibid.  1.500.  "  Ibid.  1504.  "  Ihid.  1514. 

»*  Ibid.  1503.  "  Ibid.  1505-13.  "  Ibid.  1516. 
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*  the  commission,  with  the  view  that  the  inquiry  should  be  so  constituted  as  to 

*  satisfy  all  classes  interested  in  it.*  He  thought  it  was  rather  strong  language 
to  talk  of  *  the  cowardice,  the  idleness  and  the  greed  '  of  those  who  adopt 
protection,  and  *  to  damn  with  such  words  half  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
'whole  of  America,  and  all  the  leading  men  of  France  and  Germany.''" 

To  this  hst  the  greater  part  of  Austraha  and  the  whole  of  Canada  might 
have  been  added ;  and,  though  indications  of  Indian  opinion  on  the  subject 
are  less  definitely  given  in  the  parhamentary  debates,'^  it  may  perhaps  be 
doubted  whether  Grant  Duff  were  really  *  looking  at  the  matter  from  the 

*  Indian  side '  when  he  declared  that '  he  wished  to  see  the  gradual  disappear- 

*  ance  of  all  Indian  duties  whatever. '^^  ji^^  interesting  feature  of  the  Indian 
budget  debates  during  this  decade  was  the  vigour  of  the  protests  which, 
even  when  the  financial  administration  of  India  was  most  beset  by  difficulties, 
were  raised  against  the  duties  on  the  import  into  that  country  of  cotton  goods. 
It  was  in  vain  that  General  Sir  George  Balfour,  member  for  Kincardineshire, 
urged  that  '  every  effort  should  be  made  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
'  country,'  '^  and  that  Ernest  Noel,  member  for  Dumfries  Burghs,  indignantly 
'  contended  that  in  discussing  the  Indian  budget  they  were  bound  rather  to 

*  consider  how  any  particular  tax  affected  the  Indian  people ' ;  ^  the  last 
word  on  the  cotton  duties  remained  with  the  member  for  Stalybridge. 
'  They  are,'  he  said, '  directly  contrary  to  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and  have 
'  a  most  powerful  tendency  to  foster  the  rise  of  cotton  mills,  both  spinning 

*  and  manufacturing,  in  India.'  '^ 

This  ingenuous  Httle  speech  is  enough  to  show  that  even  in  the  strong- 
holds of  free  trade  foreign  competition  was  not  regarded  altogether  without 
jealousy,  but  efforts  to  overcome  it,  even  by  such  orthodox  means  as  the 
opening  of  new  markets,  met  with  very  little  encouragement  from  Parliament 
during  the  first  half  of  the  decade.  The  purchase  of  Elmina  on  the  Gold 
Coast  from  the  Dutch  in  1872  was  indeed  defended  by  Knatchbull-Hugessen 
on  the  ground  that  the  merchants  connected  with  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 

*  were  prepared  to  do  more  than  ever  to  develop  its  commerce  if  it  came  under 

*  the  British  flag,'  '^  but  this  commercial  argument  had  very  httle  place  in  the 
debate,  and  such  favour  as  the  House  extended  to  the  purchase  was  due  to  Sir 
Arthur  Kennedy's  suggestion  that  if  we  were  to  withdraw  from  that  coast  the 
slave  trade  would  be  renewed."  The  member  for  Kirkcaldy,  however,  was 
horrified  to  find  that '  the  government  were  actually  making  a  treaty  ...  by 
'  which  their  territories  would  be  extended,'  and  had  to  be  pacified  with  the 
assurance  that  '  the  cession  would  give  us  no  protectorate  over  anyone.'  '* 

30  Hansard  {3rd  Ser.),  ccxlvii,  1515. 

"  Lord  Northbrook'a  refusal  to  prohibit  the  export  of  grain  from  Bengal  during 
1873-4  met  with  much  hostile  criticism  {ibid,  ccxviii,  183),  but  this  cannot  be  taken  as 
evidence  that  opinion  was  unfavourable  to  free  trade  in  normal  times. 

»»  Ibid,  ccxxxi,  1052-3.  **  Ibid,  ccxvii,  1492. 

^  Ibid,  ccxxxi,  1034.  Most  Indian  officials  considered  that  the  salt  tax  should  first 
be  reduced. 

•'  'In  1859,  before  the  high  duty  was  imposed,  there  were  only  three  cotton  mills  in 
Bombay,  whilst  there  are  now  (1876)  upwards  of  forty  '  (ibid.  1019). 

»•  Ibid,  ccix,  327.  "  Ibid.  326.  **  Ibid.  327. 
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The  aversion  of  the  liberal  party  to  imperial  expansion  had  already 
shown  itself  in  the  debates  on  the  question  of  Fiji ;  and  in  this  case  also 
it  came  into  conflict  with  the  wish  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  which 
had  there  grown  up  in  connexion  with  the  demand  for  Polynesian  labour.^' 

*  A  memorial  in  favour  of  annexation  was  forwarded  from  Fiji  to  Her 
'Majesty's  government  in  1870,  but  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to  reply  to 
*it,*'"*  though  in  1872  Lord  Kimberley  introduced  a  Bill  to  'give  such 
'powers  to  the  cruisers  sent  to  those  seas  as  would  to  a  considerable 
'extent  put   a  stop  to  kidnapping.'*"      In  the  following  year,  however, 

*  certain  British  subjects '  established  at  Levuka  '  a  form  of  govem- 
'  ment '  which  the  Gladstone  ministry  '  determined  to  treat  as  a  de 
'facto  government.'*^  This  recognition  roused  great  indignation  in 
Austraha,   and   Sir   James   Martin   '  most  clearly  and  strongly  protested 

*  that  the  native  population  would  in  that  way  be  left  to  the  mercy 
'  of  mere  adventurers.'  *2  The  same  view  was  expressed  in  the  House  by 
WiUiam  McArthur,  member  for  Lambeth,  who  complained  of  the  dangerous 
and  unprecedented  course  of  acknowledging  the  right  of  a  few  lawless  men 
to  form  themselves  into  an  independent  state.*^  He  told  the  House  that 
another  memorial,  in  favour  of  annexation,  was  then  on  its  way ;  it  '  dwelt 

*  on  the  increasing  supplies  of  cotton,  the  fertihty  of  the  soil,  the  growth  of 
'  tobacco  and  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  Fijian  archipelago,'  and  '  urged 

*  the  advantages  afforded  by  Fijian  waters  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
'  naval  station  and  in  connexion  with  it  a  Vice-Admiralty  Court,  which  would 
'  be  the  means  of  placing  the  labour  trade  on  a  basis  of  beneficent  security.'  ** 
These  petitions  '  proved  that  there  existed  in  Fiji  a  well-understood  wish  for 
'annexation.'  Sir  Charles  Wingfield  pointed  out  that  the  government  of 
Fiji  were  participators  in  the  slave  trade  and  slave-owners  :  this  had  been 
stated  from  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Sydney .^^  '  A  member  of 
that  government  was  the  consignee  of  the  cargo  of  the  Karl  and  had  disposed 
of  the  survivors  at  a  commission  of  5  per  cent.*^  The  Premier  had  been 
dismissed  first  from  Her  Majesty's  navy  and  then  from  the  Australian  navy, 
and  another  member.  Smith,  was  the  owner  of  one  of  the  most  notorious 
slave  ships,  the  Nukulau.  The  effect  of  the  policy  of  treating  the  Fijian 
government  as  independent  had  tied  the  hands  of  our  naval  commanders, 
weakened  the  authority  of  the  consul,*'  and  lowered  the  dignity  of  Her 
Majesty's  representative  in  New  South  Wales.' 

'•  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccxi,  186.  "  Ibid,  ccxiv,  697. 

»»a  Ibid,  ccxiv,  697.  "  Ibid,  ccxvi,  934. 

"  Ibid,  ccxi,  184.  «3  Ibid. 

**  '  Similar  opinions  had  been  expressed  at  the  Colonial  conferences  held  in  Melbourne 
and  Sydney  '  (ibid.  934  et  sen.). 

«  Ibid.  941-2. 

*•  The  atrocities  committed  on  board  'the  blood-stained  ship  KarV  had  aroused 
great  indignation  in  Australia,  when  evidence  was  given  before  the  court.  The  master 
and  one  man  were  found  guilty  of  murder  and  sentenced  to  death,  and  others  were  im- 
prisoned {ibid,  ccxiv,  191). 

*''  The  late  consul,  March,  who  had  been  active  in  trying  to  put  down  the  slave  traffic 
and  to  bring  to  justice  '  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  recent  massacre '  on  the  Karl, 
had  been  '  transferred  to  a  part  of  Brazil  where  two  of  his  predecessors  had  lost  their 
health  '  {ibid,  ccxvi,  934). 
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Mr.  Gladstone  regretted  that  '  hia  honourable  friend  had  catalogued  the 
'  members '  of  the  Fijian  government  '  as  men  engaged  in  the  slave  traffic, 
'  and  in  the  absence  of  distinctive  information  he  hoped  some  reserve  would 
'  be  shown  in  endorsing  a  sweeping  and  indiscriminate  condemnation.'  He 
confessed  he  did  not  feel  that  excitement  for  the  acquisition  of  new  territory 
which  animated  the  honourable  gentleman.  With  respect  to  commerce  we 
had,  by  asserting  the  principle  of  liberty  in  trade,  opened  the  world  to  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain  to  such  a  degree  that  *  he  could  afford  to  say  he 

*  did  not  feel  the  great  pressure  of  the  argument  for  securing  guarantees  for 
'our  commerce  in  the  distant  islands  of  the  world.'*'  Admiral  John  E. 
Erskine,  member  for  Stirling,  and  Edward  B.  Eastwick,  member  for 
Penryn,  considered  that  the  evidence  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Australian 
courts,  with  the  reports  of  various  naval  officers  and  missionaries,  constituted 
sufficiently  distinctive  information  :  '  there  had  been  enough  inquiry,  and 

*  what  was  wanted  now  was  action.'  *"  They  were  supported  by  Arthur 
F.  Kinnaird,  member  for  Perth,  who  pointed  out  that,  as  the  govern- 
ment had  themselves  urged  the  annexation  upon  Australia,  the  inference 
was  that  they  acknowledged  that  there  had  been  sufficient  inquiry.^'*  The 
government,  however,  was  not  to  be  stirred  into  action  further  than  the 
appointment  of  a  commission. 

The  commission  reported  in  favour  of  annexation  shortly  after  Disraeli 
had  returned  to  power,  and  McArthur  had  the  pleasure  of  moving  :  '  That  this 

*  House  is  gratified  to  learn  that  Her  Majesty's  government  have  yielded  to 

*  the  unanimous  request  of  the  chiefs,  native  population  and  white  residents 

*  of  Fiji.'  ^^  He  stated  that '  no  question  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
'  had  occasioned  a  more  protracted  discussion ;    the  proposal  to  annex  Fiji 

*  dated  as  far  back  as  1859  '  ;  yet  '  our  interests  in  the  Pacific  imperatively 
'  demanded  such  a  port  as  the  Fiji  Islands  would  give  us,  not  only  because  of 
'  its  strategic  importance,  but  in  connexion  with  the  trade  that  was  likely  to 
'  be  developed.'  '  These  islands  might  be  regarded  as  the  home  of  the  cotton 
'  plant,  and  a  new  industry  had  sprung  up,  namely,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  ^^ ; 

*  its  hills  also  were  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  coffee.' 

Gladstone  said  :  '  Assuming  that  the  facts  are  as  thus  stated,  there  are 
no  reasons  at  all  why  we  should  annex,  unless  the  commissioners  had  shown 
us  a  state  of  facts  in  which  we  can  proceed  safely  and  wisely  to  charge  the 
British  people  with  the  responsibility  which  it  is  proposed  to  lay  upon 
them.  .  .  .  I  see  disagreeable  and  distorted  phantoms  stalking  across 
the  stage  of  this  House  before  my  eyes.  I  see  new  votes  in  the  Estimates 
.  .  .  and,  Sir,  believing  that  we  are  an  assembly  of  sane  gentlemen  .  .  . 
upon  that  basis  I  will  urge  the  claims  of  prudence  against  the  real  but  .  .  . 
sadly  deluded  philanthropy  of  my  honourable  friend.'  ^  The  assembly, 
however,  appeared  to  contain  more  deluded  philanthropists  than  sane 
gentlemen,  for  even  on  the  Opposition  side  scarcely  a  voice  was  raised  in 

♦•  Hansard  {3rd  Ser.),  ccxvi,  943-51.     *»  Ibid.  955-7.     *»  Ibid.  957.     "  Ibid,  ccxxi,  1264. 
"  Fiji  is  now  one  of  the  colonies  in  which  cane  cultivation  is  most  prosperous  ;  the 
area  commands  a  regular  local  market,  and  has  little  competition  to  face. 
"  Ibid.  1283-7. 
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protest.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  the  ex-Colonial  Secretary,  *  thoroughly 
'  endorsed  the  wisdom  of  the  course  that  the  government  proposed  to  pursue,' 
and  beUeved  that  they — or  indeed  any  Enghsh  government — might  be 
trusted  to  deal  cautiously  in  these  matters.^*  On  this  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
observed  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  apparently  put  more  faith  in  any 
Enghsh  cabinet  than  in  his  own  leader,  and  expressed  his  own  doubts  by 
inquiring  '  whether  we  were  such  excellent  governors  that  our  rule  abroad 
'  must  be  perfect.     ...     He  could  not  think  so  when  we  had  a  standing 

*  army  of  paupers.'  ^^  Mundella  promptly  asked  how  many  there  would  be 
but  for  our  colonies,  and  the  chances  they  had  offered  to  our  people.     *  There 

*  was  nothing  like  the  lust  of  territory  that  had  been  spoken  of.  The  people 
'  had  invited  us  to  rule  over  them.'     '  The  question  was  whether  those  islands 

*  were  to  have  British  rule  and  justice  or  British  lawlessness  and  civil  war ; 
* ...  it  would  be  a  case  of  absolute  cowardice  if  the  government  were  to 
'  shirk  herein  the  duty  that  was  plainly  before  them.'  ^^ 

It  seems  probable  that  in  this  speech  Mundella  correctly  interpreted  the 
attitude  of  Parliament  not  only  in  regard  to  the  particular  transaction  but 
to  colonial  questions  in  general.  Had  there  been  much  of  the  lust  for 
territory  of  which  Gladstone  accused  '  that  portion  of  the  House  who  felt  a 
'  lively  interest  in  this  class  of  questions,'  ^'^  it  is  probable  that  Fiji  would  have 
been  annexed  some  years  earher,  and  there  would  have  been  less  opposition 
to  the  occupation  of  Cyprus.  This  occupation  had  been  made  by  us  in  1878 
after  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  as  the  result  of  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano  at  the  Berlin  Congress.  It  was  criticised  as  '  a  very  odd 
'  way  of  preserving  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Turkey,  for  which 
'  England  had  believed  her  plenipotentiaries  to  be  so  deeply  interested.'  ^* 
The  critics  further  observed  with  some  surprise  that  '  the  measure  did  not  at 
'  first  seem  to  create  a  bad  effect  abroad,'  though  the  French  and  German 
papers  noted  that  it  was  '  an  excellent  position  for  the  defence  of  Egypt ' 
and  commanded  '  Syria  and  the  rich  Euphrates  districts  .  .  .  with  the 
'  road  to  the  vassal  states  of  Central  Asia.'  ^^  These  were  doubtless  the  reasons 
which  influenced  Disraeli's  government ;  but,  though  the  acquisition  may 
thus  be  regarded  as  mainly  poUtical,  the  interests  which  it  was  intended 
to  safeguard — those  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Suez  Canal — were  essentially 
commercial. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  was  '  the 
'  origin  of  the  British  occupation  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,'^"  but  on  the  whole 
the  evidence  does  not  support  this  view.  The  occupation  arose  out  of  the 
necessity  for  providing  a  solvent  government  to  safeguard  commercial 
interests  in  Egypt  and  the  Canal,  our  own  among  others  ;  but  these  interests 
existed  prior  to  1875,  and  the  purchase  of  the  shares  was,  in  fact,  a  con- 

^  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccxxi,  1293.  «  Jbid.  1295.  »•  Ibid.  1300. 

"  Ibid,  ccxvi,  945.  "  Ann.  Reg.  1877,  p.  75. 

*•  See  the  quotations  from  French,  Austiian,  and  German  papers  in  the  Times,  10  July 
1878. 

"  H.  W.  Paul,  Life  of  W.  E.  Qladstone,  159. 
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sequence  and  not  the  origin  of  them.  As  early  as  1872  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment were  *  afraid  that  the  country  would  eventually  fall  into  the  hands 

*  of  the  French  and  English,'  "^  and  long  before  we  had  any  shares  in  the 
Canal  Eastwick  had  condemned  the  Foreign  Office  for  that  '  petty  and  mis- 

*  taken  jealousy  '  which  *  prevented  us  from  heartily  co-operating  '  in  *  this 

*  great,  glorious  and  beneficent  undertaking,  in  which  ...  we  have  three 

*  times  as  much  interest  as  all  the  world  besides.'  ^^    He  pointed  out  that, 

*  if  ever  there  was  a  great  work  which  deserved  the  patronage  of  the  Enghsh 

*  Government,  it  was  this  canal,  which  shortened  the  voyage  to  India  by 
'  5,600  miles,  and  made  Egypt  the  half-way  station  between  Southampton 
'  and  Bombay.'  A  third  of  the  expense  might  have  been  saved  by  giving 
to  the  project  the  joint  guarantees  of  the  French  and  English  governments, 
and  '  the  financial  ill-success  would  have  been  far  less,  for  it  is  delay  in 

*  such  works  that  causes  expense.'^  We  were  thus,  in  his  view,  partially, 
though  indirectly,  responsible  for  the  increased  tolls  of  which  we  complained 
so  bitterly  in  1873,  and  directly  responsible — through  our  failure  to  support 
the  proposed  judicial  reforms — for  the  helpless  condition  of  our  mercantile 
interests  in  Egy^t  in  that  year. 

These  views  were  to  some  extent  shared  by  Alexander  BaiUie  Cochrane, 
member  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  urged  the  Government  to  *  use  their  best 
'endeavours  to  induce  the  Porte  to  complete  the  contemplated  judicial 

*  reforms  which  are  so  essential  for  the  further  extension  and  security  of  our 

*  mercantile  interests  in  Egypt.'  ^*  He  represented  that  the  recent  great  devel- 
opment of  the  commerce  of  Egypt  rendered  our  relations  with  that  country, 
and  above  all  the  laws  which  regulated  our  commercial  relations,  a  subject 
of  the  greatest  importance.  '  The  imports  of  Great  Britain  from  Egypt 
'amounted  to  £16,116,000.'  The  sugar  manufacture  had  increased  enor- 
mously ;  '  factories  were  studded  all  over  the  face  of  the  country,  in  each 
of  which  British  subjects  were  employed,  and  it  might  be  said  with  perfect 
fairness  that  the  interest  of  Egypt  was  the  interest  of  England.  That  was 
the  principle  on  which  he  asked  the  House  to  consider  the  case.'  ^^ 

He  was  supported  by  A.  Guest,  member  for  Poole,  and  T.  E.  Smith, 
member  for  Tynemouth.  Guest  showed  the  importance  of  the  appHcation 
of  capital  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Egypt.  Without  capital  irrigation 
could  not  be  carried  on  in  that  country,  and  he  '  might  state  that  land  which, 
when  not  irrigated,  produced  only  one  quintal  and  a  half  of  cotton  would, 
when  irrigated,  produce  five  quintals  or  more.  .  .  .  The  cotton  grown  in 
Egypt  was  of  a  very  superior  character,  and  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  British  capitalist  should  have  his  transactions  assured  to  him  by 
the  courts  of  that  country. '^^  T.  E.  Smith  discussed  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting the  judicial  reforms  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  shipping  community. 
Baillie  Cochrane  had  pointed  out  that  millions  of  money  had  been  spent 
since  the  opening  of  the  Canal  in  1869  in  building  ships  fitted  for  its  navi- 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccxii,  730.  •*  Ibid,  ccxv,  455. 

•*  Ibid.     '  In  1872  the  chances  of  dividends  were  still  remote  '  {Ann.  Reg.  1875,  p.  120). 

**  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccxii,  723.  "  Ibid.  723-6.  ••  Ibid.  730. 
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gation,  and  it  was  of  vital  consequence  to  us  to  know  whether  the  comp  any- 
had  a  power  of  closing  it  against  us  or  of  putting  such  tolls  on  our  ships 
as  virtually  to  close  it  against  us.^'    It  was  clear  that  '  all  questions  now 

*  arising  were  simply  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  (Consular)  courts,'  *" 
and  the  French  Commission,  which  sat  on  8  October  1871,  had,  as  Eastwick 
had  mentioned,  '  repudiated  all  interference  on  the  part  of  foreign  govem- 
'  ments  with  the  company.'  ^^  *  England,'  Smith  stated,  *  contributed 
three-quarters  or  four-fifths  of  the  entire  traffic  through  the  Canal,  and 
therefore  the  mercantile  community  had  the  right  to  ask  the  Foreign  Office 
to  take  every  step  in  its  power  to  protect  their  interests,  and  it  was  disap- 
pointing that  no  evidence  was  visible  of  any  such  steps  having  been  taken. *'° 

The  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  during  the  recess  of  1875-6  was 
generally  welcomed  as  giving  us  a  much  better  position  in  regard  to  the 
direction  of  the  Canal.  This  view  was  contested  by  Charles  Morgan  Nor- 
wood, member  for  Kingston-upon-Hull,  who  thought  that  our  position  was 
stronger  when  '  our  Government,  having  no  personal  interest  in  the  Canal, 

*  were  able  to  interfere  on  international  grounds,'  ''^  and  by  Gladstone, 
who  contended  that,  as  the  shares  did  not  carry  with  them  a  majority  of  the 
votes,  the  purchase  gave  us  no  real  control,  and  was,  besides,  likely  to  lead 
to  great  complications.'^  Samuel  Laing,  member  for  Wick,  replied  that '  he 
had  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  himself  as  a  director  of  public  companies, 
and  he  must  say  that  the  knowledge  that  such  a  large  interest  as  nearly 
one-half  of  the  shares  was  held  by  one  party  would  weigh  .  .  .  very 
materially  in  any  decision  the  Board  of  Directoi-s  might  come  to  on  points 
of  policy.'  He  thought  that  '  the  main  reason  why  the  people  of  this 
country  hailed  with  such  unanimous  approval  the  first  announcement  of 
the  purchase  of  the  shares  was  because  they  saw  in  it  a  pledge  that  .  .  . 
we  recognized  the  fact  that  in  preserving  our  communications  with  India 
our  great  and  paramount  interest  lay  in  Egypt.'  '^  This  argument  in  favour 
of  the  purchase  was  emphasized  by  Disraeh,  who  cheerfully  admitted  that 
comphcations  would  occur,''*  but  beheved  on  the  contrary  that  the  step 
which  he  had  taken  would  avert  other  and  worse  complications.  No  one 
who  remembered  the  circumstances  of  the  case  could  pretend  that  our 
previous  position  with  regard  to  the  Canal  had  been  satisfactory,  and  he 
felt  that  it  was  much  strengthened.  '  I  do  not,  however,  now  recommend 
this  purchase  as  a  financial  investment.  I  do  not  recommend  it  as  a  com- 
mercial speculation  either,  although  I  believe  that  many  of  those  who  have 
looked  upon  it  with  Kttle  favour  will  probably  be  surprised  with  the  pecuniary 
results  of  the  purchase.  I  did  always,  and  do  now,  recommend  it  to  the 
country  as  a  political  transaction,  and  one  which  I  believe  is  calculated 
to  strengthen  the  Empire.  That  is  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  accepted 
by  the  country,  which  understands  it.'  '^ 

•■  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccxv,  454.         "  Ibid.  459.         "  Ibid.  456.         '«  Ibid.  459. 

"  Ibid,  ccxxvii,  622. 

'*  Ibid.  584-96.    Gladstone  also  objected  on  constitutional  grounds.         "  Ibid.  642. 

'*  '  Thoy  always  have  occurred,  and  I  should  like  to  know  the  state  of  affairs  and  of 
society  in  which  they  do  not  and  will  not  occur.  We  are  here  to  guard  the  country  .  .  . 
and  to  guide  it  in  the  event  of  complications,  and  the  argument  that  we  are  to  do  nothing 
because  we  are  afraid  of  complications  is  certainly  a  new  view  of  English  policy  '  {ibid. 
658).  "  Ibid.  661. 
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The  popularity  of  the  Suez  Canal  purchase  marks  the  development  of 
a  desire  to  strengthen  the  Empire,  which  had  been  growing  up  throughout 
this  decade,  and  may  be  contrasted  with  the  favour  accorded  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period  to  *  the  pohcy  of  gradual  withdrawal '  from  the  colonies." 
Early  in  the  'seventies  the  wisdom  of  cultivating  more  friendly  relations 
with  the  colonies  was  constantly  urged  upon  ParHament  by  Eastwick  in 
regard  to  India  and  by  McFie,  member  for  Leith,  and  Robert  Richard 
Torrens,  member  for  Cambridge,  in  regard  to  Canada  and  Australia  ;  but 
the  measures  proposed  for  that  purpose  were  purely  poHtical."  In  1872 
McFie  went  so  far  as  to  urge  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  '  to 
'  inquire  as  to  the  propriety  and  best  means  of  admitting  the  colonies 
• ...  to  participation  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  that  concern  the  general 
'  interests  of  the  Empire.'  '*  This  would  seem  to  necessitate,  among  other 
things,  some  agreement  between  the  colonies  and  the  Home  Country  in 
regard  to  fiscal  policy,  but  the  subject  was  treated  in  debate  almost  entirely 
from  the  pohtical  point  of  view,  and  even  after  the  depression  of  trade  had 
set  in  and  whispers  of  '  reciprocity '  began  to  be  heard  in  the  House  of 
Commons  there  was  at  first  no  suggestion  of  '  Colonial  Preference.'  The 
suggestion  of  such  preference  was,  however,  brought  forward  in  the  other 
House  in  April  1879  by  Lord  Bateman,  who  declared  that  '  we  relied  upon 
'  foreign  imports,  and  shut  out  our  own  colonies  from  trading  with  us,'  so  that 
our  '  adoption  of  the  Free  Trade  policy  had  to  some  extent  the  effect  of  alien- 
'  ating  them.'  '^  Under  the  system  which  he  proposed  '  every  scrap  of  import 
'  duty  on  colonial  produce  would  be  abolished,'  and  he  beUeved  that  the  result 
would  be  that  we  should  no  longer  be  dependent  on  foreign  countries.^ 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  for  the  statement 
that  the  colonies  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  our  Free  Trade  poHcy.  The 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  (1871)  in  regard  to  the  Canadian 
Fisheries  met  with  considerable  disapproval  in  the  Dominion,^^  and  a  protest 
was  sent  to  England  that  '  a  cession  of  territorial  rights  of  great  value 
(namely  the  coast  fishery)  has  been  made  to  the  United  States  not  only 
without  the  previous  assent  of  Canada  but  contrary  to  the  expressed  wishes 

••  The  expression  is  quoted  by  Sinclair  Aytoun  in  1872  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  West  Indian  Colonies  in  1865.  It  refers  more  especially  to  our  West  African 
colonies  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  ccix,  322). 

"  Eastwick's  proposals  were  :  (a)  The  formation  of  a  friendly  understanding  with  the 
great  Indian  princes  :  '  I  am  sure  we  might  safely  rely  on  the  loyalty  of  those  princes,  and 
1  believe  that  to  give  them  something  to  do  in  the  general  administration  of  the  Empire 
would  bind  them  to  us  '  {ibid,  ccxiii,  623).  (6)  The  introduction  of  Indian  gentlemen 
into  certain  Civil  Service  appointments  and  the  Legislative  Council  {ibid,  cciv,  2009-10  ; 
other  Indian  debates,  fassim).  These  reforms  were  carried  out — for  the  most  part  after 
his  death — by  Lords  Ripon  and  Dufferin.  Torrens  suggested  that  '  the  self-governing 
colonies  .  .  .  should  have  the  privilege  of  sending  their  own  political  agents  to  this  country, 
and  that  those  agents  should  enjoy  the  same  rank,  position,  and  prestige  that  was  at  pre- 
sent afforded  to  the  envoys  of  foreign  states '  {ibid,  ccxi,  922).  McFie  wished  the  Govern- 
ment to  ■  enter  into  correspondence  with  the  colonies,  opening  up  offices  throughout  the 
country  '  for  purposes  of  information,  so  that  emigrants  of  the  right  sort  might  be 
encouraged  to  go  to  such  of  our  colonies  as  needed  them,  instead  of  to  America  (ihid.  ccix, 
776). 

'•  Ibid.  ccxi.  912.  »o  Ibid.  1368. 

"  Ibid,  ccxlv,  1361.  "  Ibid,  ccvi,  1844-6. 
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of  the  Canadian  Government.  The  only  substantial  argument  which  the 
States  could  offer  them  had  been  persistently  withheld.  What  the  Canadians 
were  willing  to  accept  as  an  equivalent  for  the  fisheries  was  the  concession 
of  certain  commercial  advantages  ;  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  most  unsatis- 
factory to  them  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should  have  conceded  the 
use  of  the  inshore  fisheries  for  considerations  which  are  deemed  wholly 
inadequate.  They  have  failed  to  discover  that  in  the  settlement  of  the 
so-called  Alabama  claims,  which  was  the  most  important  question  in  dispute 
between  the  two  nations,  England  gained  such  advantages  as  to  be  required 
to  make  further  concessions  at  the  expense  of  Canada.'  ^'^  The  Canadian 
Government,  however,  by  a  minute  of  20  January  1872  offered  to  be  satisfied 
with  an  Imperial  guarantee  to  the  extent  of  £4,000,000  to  the  loan  which  was 
to  be  raised  '  in  order  to  procure  the  construction  of  certain  important 
'  public  works,  which  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  United  Kingdom  as 

*  well  as  to  Canada.'  ^  The  Colonial  Secretary  was  unwilling,  on  behalf  of 
the  Home  Government,  to  guarantee  more  than  £2,500,000  :  this  offer  was 
ultimately  accepted  by  the  Canadians,  and  the  measures  necessary  for  giving 
effect  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington  were  passed  by  the  Canadian  Parliament 
before  the  end  of  1872. 

In  May  1872  Donald  Dalrymple,  in  a  speech  on  McFie's  '  annual  reso- 
lution '  in  favour  of  a  more  cordial  attitude  to  the  colonies,  stated  that  a 
large  party  was  growing  up  in  Canada  who  '  because  they  did  not  feel  that 

*  England  would  stand  by  them  so  long  as  they  stood  by  England  '  were 
considering  the  possible  advantages  of  annexation  to  the  United  States.^* 
He  did  not  think  we  sufficiently  estimated  the  importance  of  Canada  :  as  a 
wheat-growing  country  she  was  likely  to  become  of  enormous  value.  The 
new  Provinces  '  only  required  capital  to  bring  land  of  the  most  fertile  de- 

*  scription  into  cultivation.  Their  climate  was  capable  of  ripening  every 
'  cereal  with  which  this  country  was  acquainted,'  and  in  the  western  portion 
the  cattle  might  be  fed  through  the  winter  season  out  of  doors.  Then 
there  were  '  gold  and  copper  and  minerals  of  every  description ;    there 

*  were  fisheries  and  everything  that  went  to  make  up  national  wealth.  Was 
'  that  a  country  we  ought  to  be  content  to  lose  ?  '  ^^ 

Knatchbull-Hugessen,  under  secretary  for  the  colonies,  strove  to  console 
Dalrymple  with  the  reflection  that '  if  Canada  had  been  treated  as  she  would 
'  have  been  if  she  had  been  an  independent  country,  nothing  could  be  urged 
'  against  us,'  but  if  any  concession  had  been  made  which  would  not  have 
been  made  if  she  had  not  been  a  colony,  then  we  should  be  pledged  '  to  the 
'  assertion  that  we  consider  Canada  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire.'  ^^ 
This  by  itself  would  have  been  somewhat  cold  comfort  to  offer  to  one  who  had 
been  trying  to  persuade  the  House  that  the  question  was  what  Canada 
considered  ;  but  the  Under-Secretary,  being  then  within  sight  of  the  end 
of  the  Canadian  difficulty,  was  free  to  add  the  assurance  that  though  some 

'"*  Minute  of  the  Canadian  Privy  Council,  28  July  1871. 

*'  The  chief  of  the  works  in  view  was  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccxi,  917.  "  Ihid.  918-19.  -«  Ibid.  931. 
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persons,  he  was  aware,  thought  Canada  had  not  been  well  treated,  *  such  was 

*  not  the  opinion  of  the  Canadian  Parhament.'^'  In  regard  to  the  other 
colonies — for  McFie's  resolution  embraced  them  all — he  professed  himself 
wholly  unable  to  discern  any  signal  of  discontent.^  The  '  Nelson  touch  ' 
aroused  no  enthusiasm  in  the  members  with  colonial  connexions.  Gathome 
Hardy  stated  that,  though  it  might  be  '  a  rhetorical  expression  to  say  that 
'  every  colony  was  in  a  state  of  dissatisfaction,'  yet  the  number  of  pamphlets 
sent  from  various  parts  of  the  world  with  reference  to  the  grievances  of  our 
colonies  showed  that  *  the  feeling  of  soreness  among  them  was  very  wide- 

*  spread  indeed.'  ^^  Torrens  had  already  answered  KnatchbuU-Hugessen's 
question, '  Were  there  any  complaints  from  the  great  colonies  of  Australia  ?  ' 
by  hastening  to  assure  him  that  there  were  ;  ^  and  when  the  unlucky  Secretary 
proceeded  to  turn  to  the  West  Indies,  Edward  Green,  member  for  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  declared  with  indignant  vehemence  that  '  as  a  colonist  he 

*  must  say  there  was  much  to  complain  of.'  ^^ 

In  Australia,  as  in  Canada,  the  cause  of  complaint  was  a  commercial 
treaty  made  by  the  Home  Country  with  a  foreign  power.  Exactly  two  months 
after  the  Canadian  Government  had  protested  against  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Austrahan  Governments  jointly  addressed  to  the  British  ministry 
a  similar  protest  against  the  treaty  with  the  Zollverein.^^  '  We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  right  of  the  Legislatures  of  these  colonies  to  direct  and 
control  their  fiscal  poUcy  as  among  themselves  without  interference  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  ministers  in  England  is  a  right  which  it  is  our  duty 
to  assert  and  maintain.  With  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Empire 
foreign  countries  can  have  no  pretence  to  interfere,  and  stipulations  re- 
specting the  trade  of  one  part  of  the  Empire  with  another  .  .  .  are  not 
stipulations  to  which  foreign  governments  ought  to  be  allowed  to  become 
parties  in  any  way.'  They  asserted  the  right  of  the  colonies  they  respectively 
represented  '  to  impose  such  duties  on  imports  from  other  places,  not  being 
'  differential,  as  the  colony  may  think  fit.'  ^^  At  the  meeting  in  Melbourne 
at  which  this  memorandum  was  drawn  up  the  delegates  also  passed  a  series 
of  resolutions  declaring  that  the  Australian  colonies  claimed  to  enter  into 
arrangements  with  each  other  '  to  provide  for  the  reciprocal  admission  of 
'  their  respective  products  and  manufactures  either  duty  free  or  on  such 
'  terms  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  ' ;  that  '  no  treaty  entered  into  by 

*  the  Imperial  Government  should  in  any  way  Umit  or  impede  the  exercise 
'  of  such  right ' ;  that  *  so  much  of  an  Act  or  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
'  as  may  be  considered  to  prohibit  the  full  exercise  of  such  right  should  be 

*  repealed  ' ;  ^*    and,  lastly,  *  that  Imperial  interference  with  intercolonial 

"  Hansard  (Srd  Ser.),  ccxi,  930. 

"  Ibid.  932.  "o  Ibid.  922. 

"  Ibid.  936.  "  Ibid.  938. 

**  Memorandum  from  the  Australian  Governments,  27  September  1871.  The  despatch 
from  the  Colonial  Secretary  which  called  forth  this  protest  was  dated  13  July. 

**  This  memorandum  is  additionally  interesting  as  '  the  first  approach  towards  federal 
action  '  in  Australia  {Ann.  Reg.  1871,  128). 

^*  Resolutions  of  the  Delegates  from  the  Australian  colonies  at  the  Conference  at 
Melbourne,  27  Sept.  1871. 
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*  fiscal  legislation  should  finally  and  absolutely  cease.'  These  resolutions 
were  forwarded  to  the  home  government,^*  and  eventually,  in  May  1873, 
Lord  Kimberley,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  introduced  a  Bill  based  upon 
them,  urging  that  it  was  highly  probable  that  the  Australian  colonies 
would   at  some  future  time  form  themselves  '  into  a  great  Confederate 

*  Union,'  and  that,  as  we  had  given  them  self-government,  it  was  perhaps 
better  that  *  we  should  assume  that  those  colonies  knew  their  own  business 

*  better  than  we  knew  it.'  ^^  Earl  Grey  objected  that  *  the  pohcy  of  Free 
'  Trade  would  be  deprived  of  much  of  its  advantage  if  it  were  not  consistently 

*  followed  throughout  the  Empire.'  The  policy  advocated  by  Lord  Kim- 
berley would,  he  thought,  fast  convert  the  connexion  of  the  British  colonies 
with  the  Mother  Country  into  a  merely  nominal  one  instead  of  a  living 
bond  of  union.  An  injudicious  system  of  protection  had  been  adopted  by 
some  of  the  colonies,  '  and  their  real  object  in  asking  for  this  Bill  is  to  be 
'  enabled  to  keep  up  and  extend  this  vicious  system  with  greater  facility  than 

*  at  present.'  He  believed  *  there  was  no  real  necessity  for  making  so 
'  dangerous  a  concession.'  ®' 

Lord  Canterbury  said  that  if  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  colonies 
to  impose  customs  was  an  abandonment  of  free-trade  principles,  that 
abandonment  had  taken  place  long  ago.  He  had  himself,  as  Governor  of 
Victoria,®^  signed  an  agreement  with  New  South  Wales  for  a  system  of  fixed 
annual  payments  in  lieu  of  duties.  '  He  assured  Earl  Grey  that,  it  the  Crown 
'were  to  interfere  with  such  arrangements,  intervention,  instead  of  .  .  . 
'strengthening  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  colonies  and  the  Mother 

*  Country,  would  have  a  wholly  contrary  effect.'  ^^  He  was  supported  by  Lord 
Belmore,  who  agreed  that  the  grant  would  in  no  way  weaken  the  attachment 
of  the  colonies  to  this  country.  He  considered,  and  had  considered  when 
he  was  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  that  the  time  had  come  when  the 
colonies  should  have  the  power  which  the  Bill  proposed  to  give  them.^  Lord 
Carnarvon  thought  that  it  was  impossible  to  read  the  correspondence  without 
perceiving  that  the  colonial  governments  had  brought  considerable  pressure 
to  bear,  '  and  that  little  alternative  was  left  to  the  government  except  to 

*  accede  to  some  measure  like  the  present.'  He  commented  on  the  fallibility 
of  modern  prophecy,  '  which  had  predicted  that  free  trade  and  the  non- 

*  imposition  of  differential  duties  would  be  the  chief  features  of  colonial 

*  policy ' ;  our  AustraUan  colonies,  '  with  the  most  democratic  form  of 
'  government,  utterly  repudiated  both  doctrines.'  Yet,  notwithstanding 
these  difficulties,  he  '  believed  that  in  the  long  run  we  should  be  able  to 

*  reconcile  what  had  hitherto  been  believed  irreconcilable,  the  freedom  of 

L**  In  Feb.   1872  Smyth  (Westiiicath)   asked  if  copies  of  this  correspondence  would 
soon  bo  presented  to  the  House.     Knatchbull-Hugessen  replied  that  '  until  a  final  deter- 
'  mination   has  been  arrived  at  ...  it  would  be  obviously  undesirable,'  but  that  there 
would  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  presentation  {Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  ccix,  146). 
»«  Ibid,  ccxv,  2000.  "  Ibid.  2001-6. 

"  He  had  just  resigned  (March  1873)  from  this  post,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed 
in  May  1866  (Diet.  Nat.  Biog.). 
»"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccxv,  2007.  i  Ibid.  2009-10. 

U2 
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'  the  colonies  and  their  allegiance  to  the  Mother  Country.'  *  The  Bill  received 
the  royal  assent  26  May  ISTS.'* 

The  grievances  of  which  the  West  Indies  complained  were  partly 
political,*  but  were  largely  due  to  the  decline  of  the  sugar  industry,  for  which 
the  planters  considered  that  the  poUcy  of  the  home  government  was  respon- 
sible. The  EngUsh  sugar  refiner  to  some  extent  shared  these  views  ;  he,  too, 
had  his  grievance,  for  he  *  had  to  pay  duty  on  the  raw  article  when  he  cleared 
'  it  from  the  Customs  House,  while  the  French  refiner  had  nothing  to  pay.'^ 
On  the  other  hand,  ardent  free  traders  hke  J.  B.  Smith,  member  for  Stock- 
port, contended  that  the  mere  classification  of  the  sugar  duties  amounted  to 
a  bounty  given  to  the  sugar  makers,  *  which  was  a  disgrace  to  a  government 
'  pretending  to  be  a  free  trade  administration.'  ^  In  1870  the  import  duties 
on  refined  sugar  had  been  reduced  by  half,  and  in  April  1871  the  member  for 
Stockport  pointed  out  that  the  imports  were  already  *  about  10|  per  cent. 
'  greater  than  they  were  last  year,  which  showed  clearly  that  the  classification 

*  was  protective.'  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  bear  in  mind 
what  the  Prime  Minister  said  :  '  The  claims  of  the  consumers  were  para- 
'  mount.'  ^ 

McFie  urged  that  the  products  of  our  sugar-growing  colonies  should 
not  be  *  driven  away,'  and  pointed  out  that  by  adopting  such  a  policy  '  we 
'  should  lose  a  valuable  branch '  of  our  own  industry .^  On  the  latter  part  of 
this  argument  several  members  enlarged,  especially  in  the  course  of  the 
debates  which  took  place  during  April  1873.  General  Sir  George  Balfour 
stated  that  owing  to  the  bounty  '  the  sugar  refiners  of  France  had  actually 
'  been  able  to  sell  their  beetroot  sugar  in  English  markets  at  a  lower  rate 

*  than  it  could  be  manufactured  in  this  country  out  of  the  cane-juice  sugar 
'  of  our  colonies,'  ^  and  Robert  Crawford,  member  for  London  City,  warned 
the  House  that  in  this  way  the  beet  sugar  would  soon  obtain  control  of  the 
market,  so  that  '  we  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  monopoly  entirely  in  the 

*  hands  of  foreigners.'  ^° 

In  July  1874  Sir  John  Hay  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
lay  on  the  table  copies  of  the  '  representations  made  by  the  West  Indian 
'  planters  and  merchants  on  the  subject  of  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  British 
'  sugar-producing  colonies  by  the  continued  exportation  of  sugar  under  bounty 

*  from  France  and  other  continental  countries  '  ; "  and  further  inquired 
'  whether  Her  Majesty's  government,  seeing  the  disastrous  consequences 
likely  to  ensue  to  the  sugar  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  if  steps  are  not 
taken  to  place  sugar  imported  into  this  country  from  the  British  colonies 

•  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccxv,  2008-9.  '  Ibid,  ocxvi,  414. 

•  The  federation  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  which  according  to  Greene  '  had  been 
forced  upon  the  inhabitants  '  (ibid,  ccxi,  938),  created  great  dissatisfaction  at  the  time, 
thousfh  the  measure  was  certainly  economical  and  probably  in  some  ways  convenient. 

•  Ibid.  ccxv.  952.  ^  ji,id.  »  Jbid.  ccxv,  954. 

•  Ibid,  ccv,  1421.  «  Ibid.  1440.  "  Ibid.  953. 

'*  '  In  1874  the  government  of  Austria  were  paying  away  seven-ninths  of  the  whole 
sugar  revenue  in  the  ohape  of  bounty  '  {ibid,  ccxiv,  862).  The  French,  Dutch,  Austrian, 
and  German  exports  had  increased  largely  between  1869  and  1879,  and  our  exports  had 
correspondingly  decreased  {ibid.  864). 
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upon  an  equal  footing  with  that  imported  from  the  Continent,  will  take 
measures  as  soon  as  possible  to  remedy  the  grievances.'  ^  Lowe  repUed 
that  there  was  of  course  no  objection  to  produce  the  representations,  but 
'  the  second  part  of  the  question  was  one  to  which  it  was  not  easy  to  give 
'  a  satisfactory  answer.'  He  trusted  that  the  people  of  France  would  see 
that  it  was  for  the  general  interest  of  the  French  taxpayer  '  that  the  artificial 

*  system  of  bounties  for  the  benefit  of  a  limited  class  ought  to  be  put  an  end 
'  to.  But  he  doubted  whether  it  would  be  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  this 
'  country  to  continue  to  press  this  subject  more  than  they  had  hitherto  done  '  ; 
and  he  could  not  promise  that  any  special  steps  would  be  taken.^^  Notwith- 
standing this  rebuff  the  sugar  refiners  continued  to  urge  their  views  upon  the 
government,  and  in  April  1879  C.  T.  Ritchie,  member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  consider  the  injurious 
effect  upon  home  and  colonial  sugar  industries  of  the  foreign  bounty  system, 
'  and  to  report  whether  in  their  opinion  any  remedial  measures  can  be  de- 
'  vised  by  Parliament.'  ^*  He  pointed  out,  by  means  of  statistics,  that  the 
increased  production  of  foreign  beet-sugar  had  been  made  at  the  cost  of  our 
colonies,  and  that  its  effect  on  the  loaf  sugar  refineries  at  home  had  been  the 
reduction  of  their  number  from  twenty-five  to  one.  Our  exports  had 
decreased  from  59,000  tons  in  1876  to  52,000  tons  in  1878,  and  fourteen 
English  sugar  refineries  had  been  closed  down  by  the  year  1876.^^  He 
and  those  who  acted  with  him  had  no  desire  to  be  identified  with  pro- 
tection ;  but  the  imposition  of  a  bounty  was  a  violation  of  free  trade,  *  and 

*  a  countervailing  duty  would  simply  have  the  effect  of  re-establishing  that 

*  free  trade  which  the  bounty  had  violated.'  Dr.  Cameron  argued  that 
the  decline  was  not  due  to  the  general  depression  of  trade,  for  it  was 
noticeable  at  an  earlier  date,^^  but  Leonard  Courtney  thought  it  was 
questionable  whether  the  difficulties  of  the  sugar  trade  depended  on  the 
system  of  bounties  at  all.  '  Why,  then,  should  they  now  in  consequence  of 
'  the  action  taken  by  the  continental  governments  depart  from  our  ancient 

*  principles,  and  re-establish  something  resembling  protection  ?  '  i'  Parlia- 
ment was  '  asked  to  tax  the  whole  body  of  consumers  to  keep  up  the  pros- 
'  perity  of  a  refining  district,  and  to  do  so  was  said  not  to  be  repugnant  to 
'  the  doctrines  of  free  trade.'  In  his  opinion  '  the  increase  in  the  importa- 
'  tion  of  continental  sugar  was  explained  by  the  immense  increase  in  the 
'  consumption  of  sugar  at  home.'  Refiners  found  their  business  leaving 
them,  but  '  there  was  no  damage  done  to  trade,  taken  as  a  whole.  For  all 
'  these  reasons  the  committee  now  asked  for  ought  to  be  rejected.  Its 
'  appointment  would  only  lead  to  mischief.'  Europe  and  America  would 
beUeve  that  the  Enghsh  House  of  Commons  was  uncertain  whether  free 
trade  was  a  good  thing  and  Canada  would  be  encouraged  to  proceed  in  the 
path  of  protection.^'    Robert  Lowe,  member  for  London  University,  saw 

i»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),    ccxxi,  552.  "  Ibid.  "  Ibid,  ccxlv,  860. 

^^  This  information   was  supplied   by   Dr.   Cameron,    member  for  Glasgow,   on   the 
authority  of  Professor  Leone  Levi  (ibid.  873).      J.  D.  Samuda  (Tower  Hamlets)   eubse 
qucntly  pointed  out  that  in  1864  there  were  twenty-three  refineries  in  his  own  consti- 
tuency and  in  1879  only  one  {ibid.  878).  "  Ibid.  873.  "  Ibid.  886-8. 
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the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  in  the  proposal  to  establish  a  countervaihng  duty 
against  the  bounties  which  foreign  governments  were  foolish  enough  to 
squander  in  fostering  this  industry.  '  This  case  might  be  the  strongest,  but 
'  weaker  cases  would  be  pressed  with  stronger  influence,  and  bit  by  bit  the 

*  splendid  fabric  of  free  trade  which  had  been  established  by  such  noble 
'  exertions  in  this  country  would  be  hopelessly  undermined.'  ^^ 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  member  for  North  Devon,  suggested  that  the 
foundations  of  that  splendid  fabric  were  already  rather  shaky.  Had  not 
Lowe  and  his  colleagues  for  years  been  trying  to  prevent  the  country  from 
buying  in  the  cheapest  market  by  endeavouring  to  induce  the  French  and 
other  governments  to  put  an  end  to  the  bounty  system  ?  ^*  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  agree  that  a  committee  on  the  subject  should 
be  granted,^"  though,  as  Robert  Bourke,  member  for  King's  Lynn,  was 
careful  to  point  out,  they  '  could  not  hold  out  the  slightest  hope  '  that  the 
committee  would  support  any  such  proposal  as  a  countervailing  dut5^2l  In 
view  of  this  damping  statement  Thomas  Thornhill,  member  for  West  Suffolk, 
as  a  sugar-grower  in  the  West  Indies,  addressed  a  short  appeal  to  the  charity 
of  the  home  government.  *  It  was  with  sugar-growers  simply  a  question  as 
'  to  whether  they  could  keep  on  working  or  would  have  to  stop  altogether  if 

*  things  went  on  as  they  were  at  the  present  moment.'  That  would  throw 
a  very  large  population  out  of  work,  '  and  ruin  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
loyal  of  Her  Majesty's  colonies.  If  it  were  an  independent  colony  like 
Canada,  of  whose  internal  political  economy  Mr.  Courtney  seemed  to 
stand  in  such  horror,  it  might  .  .  .  protect  itself,  but  being  dependent 
on  the  mother  country  it  must  look  to  her  to  help  it  in  time  of  need.'  ^ 
To  this  appeal  the  government  acceded  in  so  far  that  they  refused 
to  accept  any  limitation  upon  the  activities  of  the  Sugar  Industries 
Committee,23  which  was  appointed  accordingly.  In  July  1879  it  was  not 
unjustly  described  by  one  of  its  members  ^*  as  nothing  but  a  post-mortem 
inquest. 2^ 

The  House  was  no  less  sharply  divided  into  two  parties  in  regard  to  the 
proper  remedies  for  our  losses  in  the  East  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  silver, 
famines  and  trade  depression,  but  the  favourite  panacea  was  economy. 
Throughout  this  decade  the  Indian  budget  was  discussed  by  the  Com- 
mons with  a  nervous  anxiety  due  to  the  bygone  extravagance  of  the 
Indian  PubHc  Works  Department,  but  undeserved  by  the  very  careful 
financial  management  of  Sir  John  Strachey.  The  difficulties  of  Indian 
finance  were  great,  for  the  returns  from  opium  were  so  uncertain  that  the 
Finance  Minister  was  unable  to  tell  within  nearly  £2,000,000  what  he  would 
get  from  this,  the  second  largest  source  of  revenue  in  India,^^  yet  it  seemed 
impossible  to  devise  a  fresh  source  which  would  bring  in  the  required  sura.^' 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccxlv,  893.  "  Ibid.  898.  "  Ibid.  905. 

»•  Ibid.  Sm.  »*  Ibid.  884.  "  Ibid.  907. 

*'  Sampson  Lloyd  (Plymouth). 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccxlvii,  1923.  "  Ibid,  ccxiii,  622. 

■•"  The  income  tax,  imposed  in  1869,  proved  so  unpopular  that  it  was  abolished  in 
1873  (ibid,  ccxvii,  1390;. 
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Parliament  was  therefore  quite  right  in  thinking  that  circumstances  demanded 
economy,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Indian  government  was  at  least 
as  fully  alive  to  the  need.  From  the  outset  of  Lord  Mayo's  administration 
(1868-72)  great  attention  was  paid  to  schemes  of  retrenchment,  and  during 
his  term  of  office  several  useful  steps  were  taken  in  this  direction.  The 
most  important  of  these  were  the  aboHtion  of  the  system  of  '  guaranteed 
railways,'  a  reform  which  was  warmly  supported  by  Eastwick,  Lawrence, 
and  other  experienced  Indian  officials,^^  and  the  scheme  of  *  financial  decen- 
tralization '  with  which  Mayo's  own  name  is  always  associated.^'  By  this 
scheme  a  lump  sum  of  about  £9,000,000  was  handed  over  to  the  provincial 
authorities  for  such  purposes  as  education  and  the  administration  of  justice, 
upon  the  condition  that,  should  the  money  thus  allotted  prove  insufficient, 
local  taxes  should  be  imposed  to  make  up  the  deficiency.^"  This  scheme  was 
criticized  on  the  ground  that  it  was  likely  to  produce  many  new  local  burdens, 
and  that '  the  items  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  cognisance  of  Parliament '  ;^^ 
and  in  1873  Fawcett  declared  that  it  had  already  involved  the  local  authori- 
ties in  vast  expenditure.^^  The  fact  remained  that  '  Lord  Mayo  converted  a 
'  deficit  of  millions  into  a  surplus.' ^^  Another  of  the  reforms  suggested  at 
this  time  was  that  of  the  equalization  of  the  salt  duties  and  the  removal  of 
the  *  customs  line,'  which  had  made  necessary  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
staff  to  prevent  smuggling.^*  This  scheme  was  gradually  carried  out  between 
1874  and  1878,'^  the  duty  being  raised  in  some  districts  and  lowered  in 
others  ;  it  was  attacked  on  the  ground  that  some  of  the  districts  in  which  the 
duty  was  increased  had  suffered  severely  in  the  famine,^^  but  in  most  quarters 
the  wisdom  of  the  measure  was  recognized  .^'  In  1 874  the  Under-Secretary  for 
India  stated  that,  speaking  generally,  he  thought  he  was  entitled  to  say 
that  the  condition  of  Indian  finance  was  satisfactory,^^  but  the  government 
of  India  had  other  reforms  in  view.  In  some  financial  resolutions  published 
on  25  April  1874  they  pointed  out  that  *  famine  in  India  occurred  with 
*  regularity,'  and  therefore  '  there  should  be  a  margin  ...  for  checking  the 
'  consequences  of  famine  in  the  future.'  ^^    The  history  of  Indian  finance  for 

28  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cciv,  908  :  cxcviii,  533.  550.  "  Ibid,  cciv,  874. 

'0  Ihid.  «i  Ibid,  ccxiii,  609  ;  ccxv,  410.  ^^  Ibid,  ccxvii,  1413. 

*'  Ibid,  ccxii,  1573  ;  in  1874  Lord  G.  Hamilton  (Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India) 
stated  that,  though  the  decentralization  scheme  had  been  greatly  attacked,  '  the  Governors 
cf  the  various  provinces  were  unanimously  of  oxiinion  '  that  it  had  worked  well  {ibid. 
ccxxi,  1134). 

**  Ibid,  ccxiii,  579.  The  customs  line  was  2,400  miles  in  length,  and  both  sides  of  it 
were  in  British  possession.  The  salt  duty  was  considerably  higher  on  one  side  (ibid. 
ccxxi,  1177). 

'^  Ibid,  ccxxxvii,  473  et  seq.  By  this  and  other  reforms  carried  out  by  Sir  John 
Rtrachey  provision  was  made  for  the  famine  insurance  fund  (ibid.  479). 

38  Ibid.  477,  484.  '"'  Ibid.  484-6,  590. 

^'^  '  The  onlv  fear  of  deficit  was  from  an  apprehension  of  increased  loss  by  exchange  ' 
(ibid,  ccxxxi,  992). 

^'■'  Ibid,  ccxxi,  1186.  A  good  account  of  the  measures  taken  by  the  government  in 
the  Bengal  famine  of  that  year  will  be  found  in  Frazer^s  Magarint,  Sept.  1874  ;  see  also 
Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccxviii,  174-81.  A  prohibition  of  the  export  of  grain  was  urged  by  the 
native  Indian  press  (Ann.  Rog.  1874,  p.  122)  and  supported  by  Lord  Lawrence  and  Sir 
George  Campbell,  but  Lord  Northbrook  declined  to  make  it,  on  the  ground  that  int^'rference 
might  destroy  the  export  trade,  which  ensured  a  surplus  production,  and  thus  rendered  a 
reserve  available  (Hansard  [3rd  Ser.],  ccxviii.  1063-90). 
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the  next  few  years  is  that  of  a  struggle  to  obtain  this  margin  under  circum- 
stances of  exceptional  difficulty.  The  chief  obstacle  against  which  Sir 
John  Strachey  had  to  contend  was  the  rapid  decline  in  the  value  of  silver 
after  1873.**^    '  The  causes  of  the  depreciation  were  the  discovery  of  mines 

*  of  extraordinary  richness  in  America  .  .  .  simultaneously  with  the  demone- 

*  tization  of  silver  in  Germany  and  Holland  and  a  restricted  use  of  it  in  other 

*  countries.'  *^    It  was  suggested  that  the  difficulty  might  be  met  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  gold  currency,  or  by  restricting  the  coinage  of  rupees  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  silver,  but  neither  of  these  proposals  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  House  of  Commons.^    Goschen  considered  that  it  would  be 
a  dangerous  experiment  to  make  a  change  of  currency  ;   '  the  difficulties  of 
'  that  operation  had  been  enormous  in  Germany,  and  must  be  far  greater 
'  in  a   country  like   India.'  ^    The  loss,   which    '  had   been   measured   at 
'  £2,500,000   a  year,'   could,  in  Fawcett's  opinion,  only  be  met   by  rigid 
retrenchment.^    The  department  in  which  he  proposed  that  this  further 
retrenchment  should  be  made  was  that  of  Productive  or  Extraordinary 
Public  Works — railways  and  irrigation — '  which,  he  ventured  to  assert,  did 
not  pay  the  interest  of  the  money  expended  on  them.  .  .  .  The  old  water- 
works at  the  Jumna,  built  by  Akbar,^^  were  paying  35  per  cent.,  and  the 
revenue  from  them  was  thrown  into  the  general  irrigation  hodge-podge,  and 
thus  mitigated  the  loss.    With  regard  to  irrigation  works,  there  was  not 
among  those  constructed  by  the  English  one  instance  of  a  genuine  financial 
success.'     He  therefore  moved, '  That,  in  order  to  place  the  finances  of  India 
*  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis,  the  distinction  .  .  .  between  ordinary  and 
'  extraordinary  expenditure  should  be  discontinued.'"    The  resolution  was 
not  carried,  but  it  was  again  brought  forward  in  1877  by  Patrick  Smollett, 
member  for  Cambridge,  the  only  member  with  Indian  experience  who 
supported  it.     His  arguments  were  those  used  by  Fawcett,  but  they  were 
less  ably  expressed.     He  founded  his  case  on  the  failure  of  the  Orissa 
and  Madras  irrigation  companies,  and  '  disbeheved '  the  Viceroy's  state- 
ment that  the  total  expenditure  on  irrigation  works  showed  a  small  per- 
centage  of   profit.*'    Stephen   Cave,   member   for   New   Shoreham,^  said 

*o  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccxxxi,  993,  1002,  1010.         "  Ibid.  1012.         "  Ibid.  1013. 

"  Ibid.  1050.  '  Germany  was  close  to  all  the  gold  market,"  of  Europe,  was  in  constant 
banking  relations  with  its  neighbours,  and  had  a  population*more  or  less  accustomed  to 
banking  expedients,  which  all  facilitated  such  a  transaction.  .  .  .  India  was  in  an  entirely 
different  position'  (ibid.). 

**  Ibid.  1013.  '  A  loan  must  be  paid  off,  and  meanwhile  the  interest  would  be  an 
additional  burden  on  the  taxpayers.  Additional  taxation  could  only  be  the  income 
tax  .   .  .  abandoned  as  unsuited  for  the  country.' 

**  The  Jumna  Canal  was  actually  constructed  in  the  14th  century  ;  it  was  cleared  out 
and  repaired  in  Akbar's  reign,  but  had  filled  up  with  sand  by  1647,  when  it  was  cleared  by 
that  distinguished  Mohammedan  engineer,  Ali  Mardan  Khan.  No  further  effort  to  keep  it 
clear  seems  to  have  been  made  till  it  was  surveyed,  cleared,  and  extended  by  Colonel  John 
Colvin,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Proby)  Cautley,  of  the  Bengal 
Artillery  (information  from  the  late  President  of  the  Indian  Irrigation  Commission, 
1901-1903). 

**  Hansard  (3id  Ser.),  ccxxxi,  1015. 

*'  Ibid,  ccxxxii,  281-95.  Certain  passages  in  the  speech  indicate  that  he  may  have 
been  unconsciously  influenced  by  his  quarrel  with  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department. 

**  President  of  the  smaller  ot  the  two  Committees  on  Indian  Finance  in  the  early 
'seventies. 
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he  thought  it  was  going  too  far  to  say  public  works  were  unproductive  because 
they  did  not  produce  &  direct  revenue.     *  It  was  well  known  from  the  evi- 

*  dence  of  the  committee  which  sat  on  the  subject  that  the  value  of  land, 

*  the  value  of  produce,  the  rate  of  wages  .  .  .  had  risen  enormously  in  those 

*  parts  of  the  country  in  which  public  works  had  been  constructed.'  *^  He 
was  supported  by  General  Sir  George  Balfour,  a  man  of  great  Indian 
experience,  who  welcomed  Fawcett's  suggestion  that  there  should  be  an 
inquiry.^"    '  That  inquiry  would   bring  to  prominent  view  the  immense 

*  benefit '  from  the  money  spent.     '  Districts  which  had  suffered  severely 

*  in  the  great  famine  of  1833,  but  which  had  since  had  the  advantage  of 

*  irrigation,  were  comparatively  free  from  the  distress  '  prevailing  in  1877. 
He  remarked  that  the  value  of  the  Jumna  Canal  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
repairs  and  extension  made  by  Cautley,^i  and  stated  that,  having  examined 
the  Madras  irrigation,  *  he  did  not  believe  that  a  single  work  executed  by 
'  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  had  ever  been  a  failure,'  the  mistakes  which  had  been 
made  being  due  mainly  to  the  govemment.^^ 

The  Under-Secretary  for  India  defended  the  government  against  the 
attacks  of  both  sides. ^^  '  There  was  a  great  famine  in  Bombay  and  Madras. 
'  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  were  employed  on  public  works  and 
"...  if  this  House  declared  that  no  public  works  were  to  be  constructed 
'  out  of  borrowed  money  '  it  would  be  '  absolutely  necessary  to  infringe 
'  that  Resolution,  or  otherwise  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  would  starve.' 
On  the  other  hand,  although  the  irrigation  works  in  the  Madras  Delta  ^* 
had  paid  well,  they  '  could  not  be  held  to  be  a  precedent  for  other  parts  of 
'  India.'  The  Orissa  and  Madras  Irrigation  Companies  had  both  failed,^^ 
and  it  had  been  found  that  '  the  river  (Godaveri)  could  not  be  made  navi- 

*  gable  for  less  than  £1,200,000.' 

With  this  casual  allusion — the  only  one  made  to  the  subject  in  the 

^9  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccxxxii.  301.  so  Ibid.  303-4. 

"  This  maivellous  genius,  who  is  still  remembered  as  the  Father  of  the  country 
where  he  worked,  had  no  engineering  training  other  than  his  observation  of  works  in 
existence,  but  '  every  bridge,  weir,  or  aqueduct  he  built  was  a  work  of  art  '  (information 
from  the  late  President  of  the  Indian  Irrigation  Commission).  His  earliest  experience  in 
irrigation  seems  to  have  been  his  work  on  the  Jumna  Canal.  After  the  terrible  famine  of 
1837  he  designed  the  Ganges  Canal  for  irrigation,  and  owing  to  Government  opposition  did 
the  necessary  surveying  and  levelling  single-handed.  His  distrust  of  an  alluvial  base  led 
him  to  place  the  canal  head  on  the  shingle  where  the  river  leaves  the  Sub-Hima'aya.  This 
gave  the  canal  excess  of  slope,  and  parts  of  it  had  afterwards  to  be  remodelled.  It  is, 
however,  certainly  one  of  the  finest  engineering  works  of  that  date,  and  perhaps  of  any 
age  {ibid.). 

**  This  seems  to  have  been  true  to  some  extent  in  regard  to  the  Orissa  Works.  In  1878 
the  Under-Secretary  stated  that  the  Government  had  originally  '  commissioned  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton  to  suggest  some  scheme  for  securing  the  neighbourhood  from  famine.'  From  this 
point  of  view  the  works  were  not  a  failure.  '  Were  so  terrible  a  calamity  to  befall  Orissa  as 
that  of  1865,  the  Province  would  be  in  a  far  better  position  to  withstand  it.  .  .  .  It  is 
certain  that  the  assured  produce  of  250,000  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  Province  would  largely 
influence  the  grain  markets  '  {Rep.  of  the  Indian  Irrigation  Com.,  1901-3). 

"  Han-ard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccxxxii,  309-23. 

"  The  Kaveri  Canals,  constructed  by  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,  easily  paid  35  per  cent. 

**  In  Orissa  rice  can  be  raised  with  the  rainfall  alone,  and  except  in  years  of  drought 
irrigation  is  not  needed.  The  Kurnool-Cuddapah  Canal,  '  the  most  melancholy  financial 
failure  of  irrigation  works  in  the  Madras  Presidency,'  was  crushed  under  the  weight  of 
the  provision  made  for  navigation,'  but  it  has  since  rendered  valuable  services  as  a  famine 
protective  work  {Fep.  of  the  Indian  Irrigation  Com.  1901-3). 
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House  of  Commons — he  passed  over  the  root  of  the  whole  matter ;  the 
outlay  to  make  these  canals  navigable  had  caused  more  than  one  irrigation  pro- 
ject to  be  crushed  under  the  weight  of  its  capital  account.^*  Whether  Sir 
George  Balfour  was  right  in  holding  the  Indian  government  responsible  for  this 
mistake  is  not  clear,^'  but  even  if  it  were  due  to  their  suggestion  it  seems 
certain  that  Cotton  entered  enthusiastically  into  navigation  schemes.  The 
mistake  was  perhaps  pardonable  in  a  country  where  means  of  transport 
were  scanty  and  difficult  and  of  the  greatest  importance  in  time  of  famine, 
but  it  nearly  ruined  the  cause  of  irrigation  in  India.  The  Under-Secretary, 
*  seeing  that  except  in  the  Madras  Delta  these  irrigation  works  had  all 
'  failed  .  .  .  thought  it  was  wrong  for  anyone  to  support  a  gigantic  agitation 
'  to  force  the  government  into  incurring  an  enormous  expenditure.'  ^^ 

John  Bright  agreed  with  Sir  George  Balfour  in  approving  of  the  demand 
for  an  inquiry,  while  entirely  disagreeing  with  Fawcett's  reasons  for  making 
it.  '  Sir  Arthur  Cotton,'  he  said,  '  has  more  information  on  works  of  irriga- 
tion in  India  than  any  other  engineer.  He  has  given  a  lifetime  to  them.^* 
I  confess  I  think  it  difficult  .  .  .  not  to  come  to  the  opinion  that  his  authority 
is  one  which  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  the  House.  There  have  been 
mistakes  .  .  .  but  if  famine  comes  from  want  of  water,  clearly  to  get  rid  of 
famine  you  must  have  water.  You  cannot  have  water  except  by  works  of 
irrigation.'  If  the  House  distrusted  Sir  Arthur  Cotton  as  '  hopelessly 
enthusiastic,'  ^°  let  them  consult  other  experts.  '  Surely  it  would  be  possible 
...  to  have  a  complete  scientific  inquiry  and  engineering  report  of  what 
is  possible  to  be  done,  and  some  great  plans  might  be  devised,  not  perhaps! 
to  be  immediately  carried  out,  but  to  be  looked  forward  to  as  a  portion  of 
the  duty  of  the  government  of  India  to  the  people.  ...  It  should  be  done 
by  a  Commission  in  India.'  ^^  This  ideal  was  fulfilled  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Indian  Irrigation  Commission  in  1901,  but  in  1877  the  craving  for 
economy  prevented  the  House  from  rising  to  the  height  of  John  Bright's 
wisdom.  On  this  occasion,  as  on  some  others  during  the  decade,  the  govern- 
ment might  well  have  heeded  Eastwick's  warning  '"'^  that  retrenchment  may 
be  the  worst  enemy  of  reform. 

"  Hep.  of  the  Indian  Irrigation  Com.,  1901-3.  The  Kaveri,  Ganges,  and  Jumna  Canals, 
where  no  provision  was  made  for  navigation,  paid  well  from  the  first.  The  Dchir  Canal 
'  would  have  made  quite  a  satisfactory  return  '  but  for  this  reason.  There  are  215  miles 
open  to  navigation,  but  no  navigation  worthy  of  notice.  Other  factors  contributed  to  the 
failure  in  Orissa,  but  the  expenses  were  greatly  increased  by  provision  for  navigation. 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  Ganges  Canal  was  much  retarded  by  the  government,  which 
directed  (with  a  strange  ignorance  of  the  needs  of  the  district)  that  it  should  be  made 
'  primarily  for  navigation  not  irrigation,'  and  that '  only  such  water  should  be  applied  to  the 
latter  object  as  is  not  required  for  the  former.'     Cautley,  however,  stuck  to  his  purpose. 

**  This  referred  to  the  agitation  going  on  outside  the  House  to  induce  the  government 
to  sanction  a  greater  expenditure  on  irrigation.  It  was  intended  as  a  rebuke  to  John 
Bright,  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  government  had  *  too  freely  endorsed  the  ideas  of  specu- 
lative engineers.' 

"•  Cotton  obtained  his  commission  in  the  Madras  Engineers  in  1819.  The  Kaveri 
Canals  already  mentioned  were  his  earliest  great  work.  Built  in  the  winter  of  1836,  they 
proved  invaluable  in  the  famine  of  1837.  His  other  most  important  work  was  done  in  the 
deltas  of  the  Godaveri  and  Krishna.  In  the  districts  protected  by  these  great  irrigation 
works  there  were  no  deaths  from  famine  in  1877,  and  '  it  is  estimated  that  the  surplus 
food  exported  from  these  districts  was  sufficient  to  save  the  lives  of  three  million  persons ' 
(Diet.  Nat.  Biog.). 

•'  Sir  George  Campbell  had  so  described  him.  *^  Ibid,  ccxxxvii,  343-8. 

•*  Addressed  to  Gladstone's  government  in  1873  ;  Eastwick  left  Parliament  in  1875. 


CHAPTER  IX 

ORGANIZATION 

(1880  to  1892) 

PERHA.PS  to  no  period  of  ecoDomic  history  is  the  description  of 
'transition'  more  applicable  than  to  the  3^ears  1880-92,  which 
saw  the  end  of  individualism  as  the  basic  policy  of  the  State  and  an 
increasingly  distinct  tendency  towards  the  adoption  of  a  more  modern  view 
of  the  duties  and  opportunities  of  the  State.  And  the  change  is  the  more 
remarkable  in  that  it  was  occasioned  by  no  interna  tional  crisis,  such  as  usually 
brings  about  a  sudden  rush  of  self-consciousness  of  national  being  and  exami- 
nation of  principles,  but  by  the  steady  pressure  of  internal  politics  and 
social  development. 

The  general  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  individualists  as  set 
forth  by  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert  Spencer  had  led  to  a  period  of  stag- 
nation in  economic  thought  which  was  broken  in  the  early  'eighties  and  a 
Httle  before  by  a  new  school  that  was  not  afraid  to  criticise  these  opinions. 
This  school  had  its  headquarters  at  Oxford,  where  the  teaching  of  such  men 
as  Thomas  Hill  Green,  Arnold  Toynbee,  and  David  G.  Ritchie  had  a  wide 
and  deep  influence  among  the  rising  generation  of  politicians.  The  desire 
of  these  academic  teachers  was  to  bring  philosophy  to  bear  on  the  framing 
of  political  measures  of  the  day.  Green  explained  the  new  liberalism  by 
drawing  a  distinction  between  '  mere  freedom  from  restraint '  and  '  freedom 
'  in  the  higher  sense — the  power  of  men  to  make  the  best  of  themselves.'  ^ 
'  If  the  ideal  of  true  freedom,'  he  said,  '  is  the  maximum  of  power  for  all 
the  members  of  human  society  alike  to  make  the  best  of  themselves,  we  are 
right  in  refusing  to  ascribe  the  glory  of  freedom  to  a  state  in  which  the 
apparent  elevation  of  the  few  is  founded  in  the  degradation  of  the  many.'  ^ 
Toynbee,  though  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one,  had  acquired  a 
considerable  influence  as  a  lecturer  at  Oxford  and  elsewhere.  *  The  great 
'  danger  of  the  democratic  upheaval  of  the  time  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
'  estrangement  of  the  men  of  thought  from  the  active  leaders  of  the  people.' 
At  a  most  critical  moment  Toynbee  gave  an  impulse  and  direction  to  the 
new-born  interest  '  of  the  educated  in  social  questions  and  to  the  aspirations 
*  of  men  of  all  classes  after  social  reform.'^  Ritchie  was  able,  as  a  biologist 
and  philosopher,  to  deal  successfully  with  the  current  notions  of  the  scientific 

'  Ashley,  Economic  Organization  of  England.  168. 

^   Works  of  T.  H.  Green  (3rd    ed.),    iii,    372.      Lecture  on    Liberal    Legislation    and 
Freedom  of  Contract. 

^  Lord  Miiner's  Reminisqenees  in  A.  Toynbee,  Industrial  Revolution,  pp.  xxiv,  xxt. 
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man  in  the  street.  The  teachings  of  these  men  undoubtedly  had  a  marked 
influence  on  the  thoughts  of  the  time  and  paved  the  way  for  such  innovations 
as  compulsory  insurance,  restriction  in  the  hours  of  labour  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  minimum  wage. 

The  years  1880-6,  when  pohtical  individuahsm  still  held  sway,  were 
fraught  with  disquietude.  Murder,  arson,  and  outrage  in  Ireland  were 
joined  with  a  campaign  to  oust  the  landlords,  so  that  society  was  forced 
to  examine  both  the  bases  of  the  rights  of  property  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  government.  The  word  coercion  lost  its  terror,  and  in  the 
failure  of  private  effort  men  looked  more  and  more  to  the  State  for  aid. 
In  Enghsh  social  hfe  much  the  same  thing  was  going  forward  on  the  score 
of  humanity.  The  misery  caused  by  the  depression  in  trade  could  not  be 
hidden,  and  the  condition  of  a  large  part  of  the  population,  even  that  not 
specially  touched  by  depression,  was  shown  by  the  inquiries  of  the  late 
Charles  Booth.  These  investigations  indicated  how  deep-seated  was  the  evil 
and  how  little  it  could  be  remedied  by  purely  voluntary  effort.  From  both 
the  political  and  the  humanitarian  side,  therefore,  came  the  demand  for 
State  interference. 

To  the  younger  men  of  all  parties  this  stress  of  intellectual  questioning 
and  political  disquietude,  of  economic  disaster,  and  social  misery  called  first 
for  research.  The  comfortable  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  gave  place  to  a 
passion  for  organization,  whether  by  speciaUzation,  combination,  or  co- 
operation. If  voluntary  or  permissive  action  failed,  the  untried  strength  of 
the  State  should  be  utilized. 

In  discussing  the  action  and  reaction  of  politics  and  commerce  during 
this  period  it  may  be  well  first  of  all  to  consider  the  position  of  the  various 
parties.  Gladstone  was  returned  to  office  in  the  early  summer  of  1880  with 
a  majority  of  107  Liberals  over  the  Conservatives,  while  the  Irish  Nationalists 
numbered  sixty-five.  His  Cabinet  was  originally  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  members  of  the  Whig  section  of  the  party,  chief  of  these  being  the 
Marquess  of  Hartington  at  the  War  Office,  the  Earl  of  Derby  at  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  Earl  Granville  in  charge  of  foreign  affairs.  The  charge  of  home 
affairs  was  given  to  Sir  William  Harcourt,  while  Childers  became  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  1882,  thus  relieving  Gladstone,  who  at  first  joined  this 
office  with  that  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  In  the  preHminary  sketch  of 
the  Cabinet,  Gladstone  had  left  no  place  for  members  of  the  Radical  party, 
though  a  very  great  measure  of  his  electoral  success  had  been  due  to  Chamber- 
lain's '  caucus,'  the  highly  organized  pohtical  machinery  that  he  had  per- 
fected and  set  in  motion  in  1877.  Such  pressure  was  exercised,  however, 
that  Chamberlain  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  while  his  ally,  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  took  charge  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  As  Lord  SaUs- 
bury  put  it,  '  an  effort  has  been  made  to  give  the  Radicals  and  the  Whigs 
ahke  a  share  in  the  pohcy  of  what  is  called  the  Liberal  party.  The  result 
is  a  movement  of  perpetual  zigzag.  It  is  rather  like  one  of  those  Dutch  clocks 
which  we  used  to  see  in  our  infancy.  .  .  .    When  it  is  going  to  be  fine  Lord 
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Hartington  appears,  and  when  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  is  seen  then  you 
may  look  out  for  squalls.'  *  That  this  was  hardly  an  exaggeration  may  be 
seen  from  the  series  of  apologetic  letters  that  Gladstone  addressed  to  Queen 
Victoria  after  the  various  speeches  of  his  younger  colleague.* 

Curiously  enough,  the  Conservatives  were  in  much  the  same  difficulty. 
The  death  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  1881  had  left  the  party  under  the  nominal 
leadership  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  though  most  of  the  inspiration  came  from 
Lord  Salisbury.  Harcourt,  speaking  in  1881,^  compared  the  alliance  to 
the  junction  of  the  Ehone  and  the  Saone.  *  One,'  he  said,  '  was  a  dull  and 
*  placid  stream  and  the  other  a  roaring  and  turbid  torrent,  which  rolled 
'  down  together  their  united  hut  incongruous  flood.'  Corresponding  to  the 
"Radical  wing  was  the  advanced  body  of  the  Conservatives,  the  httle  cluster 
of  four  :  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Gorst,  Sir 
Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  known  as  the  Fourth  Party. 
The  Fourth  Party  was,  however,  as  its  name  impHes,  practically  independent, 
and  while  avowedly  democratic  its  chief  purpose  was  to  harry  the  govern- 
ment in  a  way  of  which  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  quite  incapable. 
The  determining  factor  of  the  political  situation  proved  to  be  the  Irish 
Nationalist  party,  under  the  leadership  of  Parnell.  With  what  success 
Parnell  pursued  his  peculiar  tactics,  gradually  ousting  all  but  Irish  questions 
from  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  is  well  known.  Largely  by  means  of 
Chamberlain's  persistence  a  certain  amount  of  useful  legislation  was  achieved, 
but  Acts  such  as  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  and  those  regulating  merchant 
shipping  were  sandwiched  between  considerations  of  Irish  Land  measures 
and  Coercion  Bills. 

The  government  which  had  entered  office  in  protest  against  the  meddling 
by  England  in  international  politics  found  itself  involved  in  a  series  of 
wars  in  South  Africa,  Afghanistan  and  Egypt,  which  ended  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  latter  country.  As  Dissolution  closed  upon  him  Gladstone 
passed  the  Franchise  Bill,  though  his  desire  to  postpone  Kedistribution  was 
frustrated  by  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Liberals  were  defeated  on  the 
budget,  largely  by  the  Nationalist  vote,  in  June  1885,  but  owing  to  the 
progress  of  the  Eedistribution  Bill,  which  was  in  its  last  stages,  it  was 
impossible  to  dissolve  Parliament  until  the  autumn.  Meanwhile  the  Con- 
servatives had  no  majority  in  the  House,  and  it  was  largely  on  the  sufferance 
of  Gladstone  that  Lord  Sahsbury,  at  the  head  of  his  '  Caretakers,'  held  office 
until  the  spring  of  1886. 

But  while  the  Conservatives  were  enjoying  their  few  months  of  power 
the  Liberal  leader  was  making  plans  for  the  future.  What  those  plans 
exactly  were  none  knew,  though  some  inkling  of  their  direction  was  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  Nationalists  voted  with  the  Liberals  to  secure  the 
defeat  of  the  government  on  Jesse  Collings's  amendment  to  the  Address  in 

*  Pulling,  Life,  and  Speeches  of  the  Marquess  of  Salisburi/,  ii,  157. 

*  Morlev,  Life  of  Gladstone,  iii,  3,  49,  100,  etc. 

*  Ann.  Reg.  1881,  p.  193. 
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favour  of  allotments  and  small  holdings — an  amendment  popularly  associ- 
ated with  his  phrase  "  three  acres  and  a  cow."  The  division  hst  held  other 
significant  indications,  for  eighteen  Liberals  of  various  shades,  including  Lord 
Hartington,  Courtney,  Henry  James,  one  of  the  great  Liberal  legal  lights, 
Lubbock  and  Goschen,  banker  and  financier,  all  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment, while  John  Bright  and  fifty  others  stayed  away.  The  division  was 
followed  by  the  immediate  resignation  of  the  government,  and  Gladstone 
once  more  returned  to  office. 

Gladstone's  ministry  in  1886  contained  most  of  his  former  colleagues, 
the  most  important  new  member  being  Lord  Rosebery,  who  went  to  the 
Foreign  Office.  Scarcely  was  the  ministry  formed  than  much  of  its  signifi- 
cance was  destroyed  by  the  resignation  of  Chamberlain  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  owing,  according  to  Harcourt,  to  his  views  on  the  land 
question  being  incompatible  with  those  of  his  colleagues.'  However  this 
may  be,  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  government  could  only  carry  through 
its  Irish  poHcy  by  the  sacrificing  of  all  other  controversial  measures.  Glad- 
stone introduced  his  Bill  giving  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  on  8  April  1886, 
and  on  8  June  the  Bill  was  defeated  on  its  second  reading  by  a  majority  of 
thirty  votes. 

Once  more  the  country  was  plunged  into  the  turmoil  of  a  general  election, 
but  the  Liberal  Party  had  been  rent,  even  John  Bright  denouncing  the 
proposals  of  his  old  leader.  The  result  showed  the  overwhelming  of  the 
191  Liberals  by  a  majority  of  315  Conservatives,  the  Liberal  Unionists 
numbering  seventy-eight  and  the  Nationahsts  eighty-six.  The  government  of 
the  next  six  years  was  thus,  at  last,  free  from  the  dominance  of  the  Irish  party. 

Lord  Salisbury's  second  cabinet,  while  for  the  most  part  composed  of 
the  older  men,  yet  contained  two  members  of  the  Fourth  Party — Churchill 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Balfour  as  Secretary  for  Scotland. 
The  alliance  between  the  Conservatives  and  the  dissenting  Liberals  was  not 
yet  such  as  to  allow  the  '  Unionists  '  to  take  office  until  1887,  when  Goschen 
followed  Churchill  as  Chancellor.  The  resignation  of  the  leader  of  the 
Fourth  Party  was  due  to  his  determination  to  cut  down  the  military  and 
naval  estimates,  a  proceeding  to  which  Lord  Salisbury  could  not  assent  in 
view  of  the  threatening  aspect  of  foreign  affairs.  The  menace  from  Germany 
and  France  led  further  to  Lord  Salisbury  himself  replacing  Lord  Iddesleigh 
(once  Sir  Stafford  Northcote)  at  the  Foreign  Office,  a  post  which  he  retained 
until  the  Dissolution  of  1892. 

After  the  foregoing  rapid  survey  of  the  ministries  in  power  during  the 
twelve  years  dealt  with  in  this  chapter,  it  will  be  well  to  continue  the  con- 
sideration of  the  economic  issues  which  arose  at  this  date.  The  unsettled 
state  of  pohtics  considerably  affected  the  industrial  life  of  the  country. 
At  the  opening  of  the  new  ParUament  of  1880  the  Queen's  Speech  noted  with 
satisfaction  '  that  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  country,  as  well  as  other 

'  The  points  of  disagreement  between  Gladstone  on  the  one  part  and  Chamberlain 
and  Trevelyan  on  the  other  are  set  out  in  Morley's  Life  of  Oladslone  (1903),  iii,  301-3. 
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*  signs,  indicate  some  revival  in  trade.  But  the  depression  which  has  lately 
'  been  perceived  in  the  revenue  continues  without  abatement.'  ^  The  para- 
graph makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  unhappy  case  of  English  trade  and 
commerce  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  ministry.  Gladstone  and  his  suppor- 
ters were  able  to  say  that  at  least  they  were  not  to  blame,  and  many  Liberals 
agreed  with  Hugh  Mason,  manufacturer  and  railway  director,  when  he  said 
that,  *  although  he  did  not  blame  any  government  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  that  depression  under  which  we  had  suffered  for  the  last  two  years,  he 
might  venture  to  say  that  in  Lancashire  especially  the  distraction  which  they 
had  constantly  felt  from  an  apprehension  of  this  country  being  involved 
in  foreign  wars  had  considerably  added  to  the  distress  which  the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  that  great  county  had  undergone.'  ^  He  thought, 
however,  that  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  improving,  and  this  hope 
was  also  expressed  by  Chamberlain  in  1881  and  in  the  Queen's  Speech  in 
1882.^"  But  when  Parliament  opened  in  the  following  year  all  such  hope 
had  been  laid  aside,  and  Churchill  took  as  an  object  of  attack  on  the  govern- 
ment the  omission  from  the  Queen's  Speech  of  any  notice  of  '  the  marked, 

*  continued,  and  apparently  hopeless  depression  of  the  trade  of  the  country 

*  as  manifested,  in  spite  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  the  recent 
'  Board  of  Trade  Eeturns.'  " 

Up  to  this  date  the  depression,  though  heavy  in  the  textile  trades  and 
agriculture,  had  not  spread  to  the  engineering  trade.  But  about  this  time 
began  the  contraction  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  that  lasted  until  1888, 
and  in  March  1884  Chamberlain  described  how  '  for  some  years  shipowning 
'  had  been  the  most  prosperous  and  profitable  industry  in  the  country,'  how 
'  this  had  led  to  an  over-production  of  ships,  the  supply  has  now  exceeded 

*  the  demand,'  with  the  result  that  '  there  was  a  great  deal  of  depression 
'  in  the  shipping  trade.'  ^^  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the  year  showed 
that,  whereas  the  tonnage  of  ships  built  on  the  Clyde  in  1883  had  been 
419,664,  it  had  dropped  to  296,854  in  1884,  while  on  the  Wear  the  drop  had 
been  from  212,360  tons  to  99,424. 

The  effect  on  employment  was  disastrous,  and  was  repeatedly  brought 
before  Parliament  by  commercial  members,  such  as  E.  T.  Gourley,  as  well  as 
by  the  Labour  representatives.  Gladstone  himself  replied  to  a  question 
put  by  Maclver,  a  shipowner  and  member  for  Birkenhead,  on  27  October 
1884.  '  I  am  aware,'  he  said,  '  as  the  public  are  aware  of  the  great  distress 
which  exists  in  the  shipping  trades  .  .  .  and  in  regard  to  Birkenhead  par- 
ticularly, because  to  a  very  considerable  extent  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  from  personal  investigation  that  it  is  severe.  ...  I  do  not  consider 
that  the  precedents  of  Irish  distress  and  Lidian  famine  are  applicable  to 
periods  of  depression  in  the  trades  of  the  United  Kingdom.'  As  to  the  pro- 
posal to  build  warships  as  a  measure  of  relief,  '  it  would  be  quite  contrary 
'  to  the  principle  on  which  the  duties  of  the  different  departments  are  dis- 

•  Hansard  (3rd  Scr.),  cclii,  66.  '•  Ihid.  cclxvi,  5,  30. 

»  Ihid.  cclvii,  116.  "  Ihid.  cclxxvii,  132. 

»»  Ihid.  cclixxv,  1050  ;  ccxc,  231. 
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'  tributed  were  the  Treasury  to  interfere  '  :  such  action  would  be  practically 
'  mischievous,'  and  '  would  introduce  great  confusion  into  the  conduct  of 

*  pubHc  business.'  ^' 

In  this  October  Gladstone  was  asked  whether  he  would  '  advise  Her 

*  Majesty  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  trade  in 
'  the  United  Kingdom,'  and  to  this  the  Premier  merely  replied,  '  No,  I 
'  cannot.'"  The  curtness  of  the  answer  was  perhaps  due  to  the  questioner 
being  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett,  a  member  whom  Gladstone  had  long  before 
discovered  to  be  impervious  to  snub,  and,  moreover,  almost  too  well  informed 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Near  East.  In  November  Lord  Dunraven,  in  the  Upper 
House,  asked  for  a  Select  Committee,  basing  his  request,  not  on  the  conditions 
of  trade,  but  on  the  distress  among  the  workers  ;  and  he  was  opposed, 
though  with  courtesy,  by  Lord  Granville,^^  who  concluded  his  reply  by  saying, 

*  This  demand  for  fair  trade  appears  to  me  to  be  as  theoretical  and  falla- 
cious as  anything  can  possibly  be.  I  must  say  that  I  shall  be  extremely 
surprised  if  your  lordships,  simply  on  the  statement  of  the  noble  earl  (the 
Earl  of  Dunraven)  as  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  which  I  think  I  have 
proved  is  not  a  correct  statement,  and  after  his  suggestions  as  to  the  reforms 
he  would  carry  out,  should  agree  to  grant  the  irquiry  which  he  desires.' 
On  the  change  of  ministry  in  1885,  however,  the  promise  of  an  inquiry 
was  embodied  in  the  Queen's  Speech.^^  Lord  Iddesleigh  defined  '  the  object 
'  of  the  investigation  '  '  as  not  to  suggest  legislation,  but  to  ascertain  the 
'  facts — how  far  the  depression  goes,  and  what  it  will  lead  to  if  nothing  is 

*  done  ;  also  to  examine  somewhat  critically  the  proposed  remedies.'  The 
Commission  finally  reported  in  1886  ;  ^'  true  to  its  terms  of  reference,  it 
made  few  suggestions  for  legislation,  but  collected  a  vast  body  of  evidence 
on  industrial  subjects. 

Both  Gladstone  and  Chamberlain  grounded  their  refusal  of  a  commission 
on  the  danger  of  allowing  foreign  opinion  to  think  that  our  pohcy  was 
wavering  or  of  raising  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  an  improvement  in  trade. 
The  real  reason  seems  to  have  been  their  reluctance  to  allow  any  investigation 
which  might  throw  doubt  on  the  wisdom  of  free  trade  ;  indeed,  Lord  Salisbury 
had  some  justification  for  his  charge  that  the  Liberals  held  the  doctrine 
'  that  you  ought  not  to  inquire  unless  you  know  what  the  result  of  the  inquiry 

*  will  be.'  ^^  As  early  as  1881  '  fair  trade  '  became  a  popular  cry  m  some  partb 
of  the  country.  The  agitation  was  raised  in  the  first  place  by  the  '  Fair 
Trade  League,'  formed  to  avert  the  threatened  destruction  of  the  British 
sugar  refineries  by  the  foreign  bounty  system.  The  members  of  the  league 
were  drawn  from  every  class  of  society  interested  in  the  business,  workman 
as  well  as  capitalist,  and  among  its  activities  was  a  determined  but  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  capture  the  Trade  Union  Congress.  The  league  demanded 
the  imposition  of  duties  sufficient  to  countervail  the  foreign  bounties,  and  in 
this  they  secured  the  support  of  Lord  Sahsbury,  while  even  Lord  Kimberley, 

>»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccxciii,  256.  »"  Ibid,  ccci,  33. 

>«  Ibid.  157.  1'  Pari.  Papers,  1886  (c.  4893),  p.  xxiii. 

"  Ibid.  1069.  "  Hansard  (3rd  Scr.),  ccxciii,  1080. 
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secretary  of  State  for  India,  admitted  that  such  policy  would  be  legitimate 
under  certain  circumstances.^^  On  presenting  to  the  Lords  a  petition  from  the 
planters  and  merchants  of  Barbadoes  Lord  Salisbury  denied  in  the  most 
categorical  manner  that  he  was  raising  the  standard  of  protection,  retahation 
or  reciprocity.  '  Do  not  tell  me,'  he  said,  '  we  are  bound  by  the  principle 
of  free  trade  to  look  on  coldly  and  calmly  and  see  this  destruction  of  British 
industries  accomplished,  because  if  you  lay  down  that  principle  broadly  and 
strongly,  and  say  that  nothing  shall  induce  you  to  interfere  when  a  foreign 
government  is  destroying  British  industry,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  these 
undertakings  which  have  hitherto  been  so  successful  will  be  initiated  in  other 
industries,  and  industry  after  industry  will  be  destroyed  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  foreign  governments  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  against  which  the 
British  manufacturer  is  absolutely  powerless. 2°  .  .  .  Capital  will  not  be  in- 
vested in  industries  of  this  kind  unless  there  is  some  prospect  of  stabiUty  of 
conditions,  and  if  industry  is  always  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  a  sudden 
incursion  of  a  foreign  government  using  the  taxes  of  its  own  subjects  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  that  industry,  the  British  capitaHst  will  not  risk  his 
capital  by  sinking  it  in  the  machinery  and  buildings  necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  trade.' 

The  position  was  the  more  threatening  in  that  the  French  had  begun 
to  apply  the  bounty  system  to  the  mercantile  marine.  The  carrying  trade 
had  long  been  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  British  commercial  supremacy, 
and  while  the  shipbuilding  yards  here  showed  an  increase  of  300,000  tons 
in  the  amount  turned  out  between  1872  and  1881  the  French  yards  had  shown 
an  increase  of  merely  6,000  tons.^^  The  growing  distrust  between  the  two 
nations  was  intensified  by  commercial  jealousy,  and  the  manufacturing 
interest  of  France  urged  upon  the  government  the  danger  of  dependence 
on  Great  Britain  for  their  supply  of  raw  materials,  especially  as  the  Suez 
Canal  now  brought  France  so  much  nearer  to  the  Eastern  markets.  In  1880, 
therefore,  the  government  introduced  a  Bill  providing  for  a  bounty  of  1 J  francs 
per  ton  on  every  ton  of  new  shipping  built  in  France  for  each  1,000  miles 
traversed  in  voyages  to  and  from  France. 22  The  result  of  this  was  the  pay- 
ment of  about  £2,000  per  voyage  on  the  class  of  steamers  employed  by  English 
shipowners  in  voyages  between  France  and  South  America,  an  equivalent 
of  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  ship's  value.^^  The  British  Government  consoled 
the  shipowners  by  saying  that  '  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  highest  authorities 

*  in  France  that  the  proposed  law  in  regard  to  shipping  .  .  .  would  prove 

*  ruinous  to  the  finances  of  that  country.'  They  pointed  out,  moreover, 
that  '  the  British  shipping  trade  was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition ' ;  ^* 
while  in  July  1884  Chamberlain  said  that  the  percentage  of  British  ships  for 
long  sea  voyages  had  'increased  from  80-8  in  the  first  five  months  of  1882 
*to  84*3  during  the  same  period  of  1884,  while  the  percentage  of  British 

*  tonnage  clearing  out  for  the  same  period  increased  from  82*2  to  83-4,  which 
'  would  tend  to  prove  that  British  shipbuilders  and  shipowners  are  well  able  to 

1*  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccxciii,  1074.     For  the  whole  question  see  below. 
»"  Ibid,  cclxiii,  222.  «  Ibid,  ccxc,  505.  "  Ibid,  ccliii,  539. 

"  Ibid.  547.  »«  Ibid,  cclxiv,  1741. 
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*  hold  their  own  against  foreign  numbers  '  in  spite  of  bounties.^^  Three  months 
later  the  danger  which  was  threatening  British  shipping  could  be  no  longer 
denied.  '  The  French  Bounty  Law,'  said  Chamberlain,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  *  provided  that  ships  might  be  built  abroad  up  to  a  certain  time, 
but  that  they  were  to  be  repaired  in  French  ports,  and  the  effect  of  that  has 
been  to  increase  the  pressure  of  the  depression  in  this  way — that,  in  the  first 
place,  it  created  an  exceptional  demand  for  ships  in  this  country,  and  led  to 
the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  persons.  .  .  .  When  the  artificial 
demand  ceased,  the  depression,  of  course,  was  increased  proportionately,  and 
at  the  same  time  there  has  been  an  artificial  demand  for  labour  created  in 
France  by  the  repairs  which  have  become  necessary  on  the  ships,'  with  the 
result  that  a  certain  number  of  artificers  from  the  north-east  coast  had  emi- 
grated to  France.28  The  pohcy  of  granting  shipping  bounties  was  adopted 
at  about  the  same  time  by  Italy,  while  steps  in  the  same  direction  were  also 
taken  by  the  United  States." 

Maclver  had  warned  the  ministry  that  unless  something  were  done 
British  capital  would  probably  be  diverted  to  French  shipping  concerns, 
and  that  the  French  companies  were  participating  in  the  Hankow  Confer- 
ence formed  in  1884  to  meet  the  competition  of  German  shipping  in  China 
Seas.28  As  for  the  government,  their  attitude  was  expressed  by  Mundella, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  when  he  said  in  March  1886  that  '  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  .  .  .  while  disapproving  of  any  interference  with 
trade,  whether  by  bounties  or  by  protective  duties,  are  not  aware  that  they 
have  any  means  of  inducing  or  compelling  foreign  governments  to  abandon 
them.  They  have  no  intention  of  entering  upon  a  war  of  tariffs  against 
bounties,  which,  whatever  harm  they  may  do  in  other  ways,  certainly  have 
the  effect  of  giving  Enghsh  consumers  cheap  foreign  sugar  at  the  expense 
of  the  foreign  taxpayer.'  ^ 

It  was  one  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  government  that  the  colonies 
would  not  accept  this  view,  and  in  1882  Lord  Hartington  had  been  shocked 
to  find  that  the  Government  of  India  had  arranged  to  give  what  was  practi- 
cally a  bounty  to  the  newly  formed  ironworks  in  the  Punjaub,  a  proceeding 
that  he  found  *  open  to  serious  objection.'  ^"  While  still  grappling  with  the 
bounty  system,  the  British  carrying  trade  was  further  menaced  by  the 
surtaxe  d' entrepot,  which  had  been  adopted  by  France  before  1880,  and 
had  been  suggested  as  regards  Germany.  The  shipowners,  represented  by 
Maclver,  protested  against  '  placing  this  country,  as  the  great  carrying 
nation  of  the  world,  in  a  less  favourable  position  than  a  most  favoured  nation 
by  a  special  tax  being  levied  on  goods  which  are  at  present  carried  almost 
exclusively   by  British   ships,   and  which,   although  ultimately  intended 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.)  ccxc,  506.  *'  Ibid,  ccxciii,  354. 

*'  See  ibid,  cclix,  332  ;  cccii,  310  :  cccxlviii,  524. 

**  See  below.  The  preferential  rates  that  made  the  shipping  of  articles  from  China 
to  Prance  by  way  of  England  cheaper  than  their  carriage  for  English  consumption  found 
at  once  their  origin  and  their  justification  in  the  surtaxe  d'entrep6t.  It  was  the  shipowners' 
mode  of  maintaining  free  trade. 

*•  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),'cooiii,  300.  Four  refineries  in  the  East  End  of  London  had  Just 
come  to  grief  {ibid.  1800).  »"  Ibid,  cclxxiv,  1542-3. 
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for  a  foreign  destination,  are  first  landed  in  this  country.'  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
replied  for  the  government  that,  '  from  the  nature  of  English  trade  and  the 

*  relative  geographical  positions  of  the  two  countries,  the  surtaxe  d'entrepot  in 

*  France  does,  no  doubt,  act  more  unfavourably  towards  England  than  to 
'  any  other  country,'  and  that  we  might  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  if 
the  surtaxe  were  adopted  by  Germany  *  Belgium  and  Holland  would  suffer 
'  quite  as  much,  if  not  more  than  this  country.'  *^  The  importance  of  the 
matter  is  evident  from  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  admission  that  three-sevenths  of 
the  exports  of  this  country  to  France  consisted  of  foreign  and  colonial  pro- 
duce, while  the  nursing  of  the  French  textile  industries  was  shown  by  the 
exemption  of  raw  wool  from  any  tax.'^ 

Both  the  question  of  bounties  and  that  of  the  surtaxe  were  greatly  to 
the  fore  at  this  time,  as  Cobden's  commercial  treaty  with  France  expired 
in  1879,  though  provision  was  made  for  its  continuance  for  six  months 
after  the  new  French  tariff  had  been  promulgated.  This  tariff 
embodied  a  scale  of  duties  in  general  24  per  cent,  higher  than  the  existing 
conventional  rates,  while  calculation  was  made  the  more  difficult  by  the  con- 
version of  ad  valorem  into  specific  duties  and  by  a  change  of  classification.^^ 
On  the  motion  of  C.  J.  Monk,  member  for  Gloucester,  the  House  of  Commons 
on  9  June  1881  declared  that  it  viewed  with  regret  the  reactionary  character 
of  the  new  French  general  tariff,  and  was  of  opinion  that  no  '  commercial 

*  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  France  would  be  satisfactory  which  did 
'  not  tend  to  the  development  of  commercial  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
'  tries  by  a  further  reduction  of  duties.'  ^  The  last  phrase  of  this  resolution 
was  adopted  from  the  words  used  by  M.  Leon  Say,  ambassador  to  this 
country,  when  in  the  previous  year  he  proposed  negotiations  on  the  basis  of 
a  further  reduction  of  French  import  duties  and  the  exemption  of  cattle  and 
agricultural  implements  from  the  conventional  tariff  in  return  for  a  reduction 
of  the  English  duties  on  French  wines.^^  In  accordance  with  this  reduction 
Gladstone  prepared  to  lower  the  duty  on  all  wines,  a  scheme  abandoned  when 
the  negotiations  with  France  showed  no  sign  of  successful  issue.  The  elec- 
tion of  M.  Say  as  President  of  the  Senate  took  him  away  from  London,  and 
his  proposals  became  a  ground  for  party  warfare.  The  French  Government 
was  forced  by  the  manufacturing  interests  to  pledge  itself  to  convert  ad 
valorem  into  specific  duties,  while  by  means  of  information  collected  from 
both  capitalistic  and  labour  sources  the  British  Foreign  Office  was  convinced 
that  the  change  would  be  particularly  oppressive  to  cheap  and  heavy  cotton 
and  to  woollen  goods.  The  question  of  finding  '  a  specific  duty '  which  will 
correctly  represent  the  equivalent  of  an  '  ad  valorem  duty  '  proved  one  of 
'  almost  insuperable  difficulty.'  ^^    Finally  the  French  decided  to  take  the 

*i  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.)-  ccliv,  177.  The  surtaxe  d'entrepSt  was  a  supertax  on  goods 
exported  from  their  place  of  origin  to  another  country  and  thence  transshipped  to  their 
place  of  final  destination. 

»«  Ibid,  cclxvi,  1944.  "  Ibid,  cclxii,  119. 

33  Ibid,  cclx,  1529.  "  Pari.  Papers,  Commercial  1880,  xxiv. 

»'  Hansard  {3rd  Ser.),  cclxiii,  1264. 
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matter  out  of  the  province  of  diplomacy  2'  by  passing  a  law,  promulgated  on 
27  February  1882,  by  which  British  produce  was  given  the  same  treatment 
as  that  accorded  to  the  most  favoured  nations,  and  on  the  following  day  a 
convention  was  signed  under  which  the  tariff  was  accordingly  '  regulated  by 
the  internal  legislation  of  each  of  the  two  States.'  ^  It  is  noticeable  that 
this  arrangement  was  not  applicable  to  the  produce  of  the  British  colonies, 
which  therefore  remained  under  the  operation  of  the  new  French  general 
tariff. 

The  result  obtained  was  thus  entirely  negative  :  the  government  would 
neither  accept  the  French  proposals  for  a  tariff  treaty  nor  would  it  impose 
retaliatory  duties  in  protection  of  its  own  industries.  Lord  Granville  had 
remained  true  to  his  principle  as  to  '  the  disadvantage  of  negotiating  treaties 
'  of  commerce,'  though  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  them  in  the  interests  of 
stabihty  and  continuity,  and  in  this  he  was  supported  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  was  equally  opposed  to  such 
treaties,  as  they  *  always  imply  bargains  and  equivalents  or  lead  to  obli- 
'  gations.'  ^^ 

By  a  series  of  treaties  made  between  1877  and  1883  Spain  had 
granted  '  most  favoured  nation  '  treatment  to  France,  Switzerland,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Portugal  and  the  German  Empire.  England  was  left  almost 
alone  under  the  burden  of  the  general  tariff.  C.  T.  Ritchie,  constant  cham- 
pion of  '  fair  trade,'  asked  for  the  raising  of  the  duties  on  Spanish  wines 
as  a  means  of  retaliation,  but  was  told  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  that '  the  imposi- 
'  tion  of  differential  duties  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  Her 
'  Majesty's  Government,  but  we  have  just  cause  to  complain  of  the  differential 
'  duties  which  have  long  been  levied  by  Spain  on  British  goods.'  *°  These 
duties  applied  equally  to  colonial  goods,  and  in  August  1882  Captain  Aylmer 
drew  attention  to  the  new  prohibitive  duty  levied  on  fish  cured  in  Newfound- 
land, this  being  2s.  per  cwt.  above  that  charged  on  fish  from  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  other  countries.  Gladstone  replied  that  '  if  the  intelligence 
proved  to  be  true,  however  much  he  might  regret  the  policy  which  the 
Spanish  ministry  had  thought  fit  to  pursue  as  regarded  the  trade  of  this 
country,  he  was  not  aware  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  take  any  measures  to 
obviate  the  consequences  or  to  relieve  the  people  of  Spain  from  the  dis- 
advantages which,  as  the  government  believed,  would  be  inflicted  on  them.'  ^^ 
On  the  suggestion  being  made  that  the  differential  duties  as  against  English 
produce  were  intended  as  a  retaliation  for  our  wine  tariff  as  unduly  favourable 
to  France,*^  Gladstone  was  at  some  pains  to  show  that  the  complaint  was 
ill-founded,*'  while  any  alteration  in  the  tariff  '  would  involve  a  considerable 
'  sacrifice  of  revenue,  which  the  fiscal  engagements  of  this  country  did  not 
*  enable  them  at  this  time  to  contemplate.'     The  situation  was,  however, 

*♦  The  abandonment  of  negotiations  was  announced  on  24  February  (Hansard  [3rd 
Scr.].  cclxvi,  1629). 

"  Bernhardt,  Handbook  of  Treaties,  etc.,  p.  322.  "  Ibid,  cclxxiii,  1149. 

»»  Ann.  Reg.  1881,  p.  186.  «  Ibid.  1692. 

«»  Haasard  (3rd  Ser.),  cclvii,  1739.  «  Ibid.  1694. 
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rapidly  becoming  unbearable,  and  in  December  1883  Sir  Robert  Morier,  on 
behalf  of  Great  Britain,  agreed  that  the  government  should  apply  for  powers 
to  extend  the  Is.  duty  to  wines  containing  30°  of  alcohol,^*  while  the  Spanish 
ministry  was  to  seek  power  from  the  Cortes  to  extend  most-favoured-nation 
treatment  to  British  goods.  The  arrangement,  which  extended  to  the  col- 
onies, was  finally  completed  in  1886.  A  similar  concession  of  most-favoured- 
nation treatment  was  obtained  from  Portugal  in  1882,  Portugal  merely 
reserving  her  right  to  give  especially  favourable  treatment  to  Brazi'. 

In  dealing  with  the  Balkan  States  some  difficulty  arose  over  the  most- 
favoured-nation clauses  embodied  in  the  existing  treaty  with  Austria 
Hungary,  which  claimed  to  pay  only  half -duty  on  paper,  pottery,  glass, 
iron  and  steel.  Great  Britain,  never  having  sent  iron  to  Serbia,  waived  her 
treaty  rights  upon  this  point,  and  received  in  consideration  a  reduction  of 
duty  on  woollen  and  cotton  yarns  of  from  8  to  5  per  cent.*^ 

A  reduction  in  the  duty  on  dried  fruits  enabled  Great  Britain  to  secure 
reciprocal  tariff  advantages  from  Greece  in  1890,  when  the  Under-Secretary 
for  Foreign  Afifairs  pointed  out  that  the  reductions  would  also  apply  to  all 
the  most  favoured  nations,  though  the  articles  selected  were  those  imported 
in  the  largest  measure  from  this  country.*® 

In  all  the  negotiations  incidental  to  these  commercial  dealings  with 
other  countries  the  lack  of  any  organized  relationship  between  the  home 
and  colonial  governments,  as  well  as  between  the  government  and  the 
trading  interests,  was  plainly  evident.  Neither  the  Crown  Colonies,  Canada, 
Australia,  nor  India  would  accept  free  trade,  and  to  this  divergence 
in  policy  must  be  ascribed  much  of  the  distrust  felt  towards  each  other  by 
the  colonies  and  the  home  government.  It  must  have  been  particularly  sad 
for  Leonard  Courtney,  afterwards  Lord  Courtney,  to  be  forced  to  announce 
that  in  order  to  meet  a  deficit  the  legislature  of  Jamaica  had  made  an  addition 
of  10  per  cent,  to  the  import  duties  for  a  year,  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  allowed  the  measure.*'  The  West  Indies  even  imposed  food 
duties,  and  maintained  them  in  spite  of  protests  from  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  reciprocal  tariff  with 
the  United  States.*^  The  proposed  increase  in  the  stringency  of  the  American 
rates  by  the  McKinley  Tariff  led  at  the  same  time  to  an  attempt  to  establish 
a  commercial  union  between  Canada  and  the  States.  In  1889  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  Washington  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
'  whenever  it  shall  have  been  duly  certified  to  the  President  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  has  declared  a  desire  to  establish  such  a  union  the  President 
should  appoint  commissioners  to  meet  those  sent  from  Canada,  and  together 
they  should  arrange  for  the  assimilation  of  the  import  duties  and  the  internal 
revenue  taxes  of  the  two  countries.'  The  negotiations  led  to  questions  in 
the  House,  and  Howard  Vincent  sought  information  as  to  the  declarations 

"  Stat.  49  &  50  Vict.,  cap.  41.  "  Ibid,  ccexliv,  1577. 

«'  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cclxiii,  1261,  1613.  «'  Ibid,  cclxvii,  241. 

*•  Ibid,  ccxcii,  264.  Duties  had  been  imposed  on  flour  and  salt  fish  (Sep.  of  R.  Com. 
,on  West  India  Islands,  Jamaica,  74-5). 
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which  had  been  made  to  Sir  Alexander  Gait  and  the  Dominion  Government 
by  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon  in  1878  and  by  Lord  Kimberley  in  1881.  These 
declarations  he  stated  had  been  interpreted  by  General  Laurie,  member  of  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons,  *  to  be  a  chatter  to  the  colonies,  authorizing 
'  them  to  have  a  voice  in  all  treaties  made  with  foreign  powers  in  which 

*  colonial  interests  are  concerned.'  The  point  was  carefully  avoided  by  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who  rephed  that  '  it  has  been  the 

*  practice  for  the  Lnperial  Government  alone  to  conclude  treaties  of  commerce 
'  with  foreign  powers,  but  on  special  occasions  the  representatives  of  the 
'  colonies  have  been  consulted  or  admitted  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations.'  *^ 

Proposals  to  bring  some  sort  of  organization  into  the  relations  between 
the  home  and  colonial  governments  were  at  first  made  chiefly  by  the  fair 
trade  party.  As  early  as  1881  Eitchie  was  urging  that  Great  Britain  and  her 
dependencies  should  be  formed  into  a  Zollverein,  within  whiQh  the  principles 
of  free  trade  should  be  maintained.  The  scale  of  duties  on  foreign  manu- 
factures should  be  graduated  and  all  raw  materials  admitted  free.  Lord 
Carnarvon,  formerly  Conservative  Colonial  Secretary,  seems  to  have  held 
much  the  same  views,  and  considered  that  we  had  neglected  the  colonies, 
whereas  '  one  of  the  best  things  we  could  do  '  to  meet  the  depression  of 
1884 'would  be  to  see  if  we  could  not  devise  some  form  of  commercial  con- 
'  nection  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.'  5°  On  the  assembly 
of  the  colonial  delegates  for  the  celebration  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  some 
attempt  was  again  made  to  secure  a  common  fiscal  policy,  but  the  question 
of  Imperial  defence  was  still  more  pressing  and  absorbed  the  greater  part 
of  the  assembly's  time.  In  1891  Howard  Vincent  urged  a  resolution  in 
the  Commons  that  '  an  early  opportunity  should  be  taken  of  inviting  the 
'  self-governing  colonies  to  confer  with  the  Imperial  Government  upon 

*  the  best  means  of  developing  the  trade  of  the  Empire,'  but  even  so  far-seeing 
a  man  as  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  argued  that  as  trade  was  good  there  was  no  need 
of  disturbing  the  natural  course  of  development  by  State  organization.^^ 

But,  while  the  negative  attitude  of  the  State  towards  trade  was  part  of 
its  deliberate  policy,  the  increase  of  organized  foreign  competition  was 
rousing  the  desire  for  more  State  assistance  even  among  free  trade  commercial 
men,  and  a  certain  amount  of  reorganization  was  actually  effected.  In 
1882  there  was  a  demand  for  a  minister  specially  charged  with  the  care 
of  both  commerce  and  agriculture,  but  Gladstone  ignored  the  first  part 
of  the  request,  which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  undermine 
free  trade.  Nominally,  at  least,  commerce  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  but  the  Board's  interest  was  largely  confined  to  dealings  with 
overseas  peoples,  and  as  late  as  1886  the  Commissioners  on  Trade  Depression 
found  that  the  statistics  for  internal  trade  were  '  very  imperfect,'  so  that 
it  was  '  not  easy  to  measure  the  growth  from  actual  production.'  ^^  The 
trade  of  Ireland,  moreover,  was  treated  as  part  of  the  internal  trade  of  the 

*•  Hansard  (?.rd  Sen),  cccxlviii,  89.  "  Ibid,  cccl,  908,  918-25. 

"  Jbid.  cciciii,  1079.  »»  Pari.  Papers,  1886,  xiv,  c.  4893. 
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United  Kingdom,  and  consequently  no  measure  of  Irish  production  was 
available,  while  Mundella  said  that  no  official  return  of  the  values  and 
qufkntities  of  the  principal  articles  of  Anglo-Irish  trade  could  be  given  without 
considerable  increase  in  expense  as  well  as  much  delay  and  inconvenience  to 
trade.^ 

Yet  another  recommendation  made  by  the  Commissioners  on  the 
Depression  of  Trade  was  that  '  consular  help  should  be  made  more  available 
'  for  trade.'    The  short-liyed  Liberal  Government  of  1886  was  continually 

*  heckled  '  in  the  Qi^roons  on  the  subject  of  consuls  and  their  reports. 
Bryce,  as  Undj^^ectgtftry'lor  Foreign  Affairs,  tried  to  make  the  best  of  it 
by  poiiitin^-^yi  that  in  1884  the  Foreign  Office  received  138  trade  reports 
from  consuls,Wixteen  Jrom  secretaries,  and  sixteen  of  general  interest,  but 
the  value  of  these  was  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  reports  were  published 
in  uniform  covers  merely  stamped  '  commercial,'  and  no  clue  was  given 
to  the  nature  of  their  contents  or  even  of  the  country  they  concerned.  In 
order  to  save  expense  the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  in  European  countries 
were  as  far  as  possible  unpaid,  and  British  trading  interests  in  both  Leipzig 
and  Berhn  were  looked  after  by  foreigners  who  added  consular  to  their  own 
business  activities.^ 

At  the  same  time  Germany  was  sparing  no  money  in  obtaining  a  hold 
on  foreign  markets  and  trade  interests  were  fostered  not  merely  by  an 
efficient  consular  service  but  by  commercial  attaches.  In  April  1886  C.  B. 
MacLaren  moved  a  resolution  ^^  that  '  the  government  ought  to  consider  the 

*  desirability  of  appointing  properly  qualified  diplomatic  agents  in  all  foreign 
'  capitals  or  seats  of  government  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting 

*  the  extension  of  British  commerce.'  Goschen  pointed  out  that,  while  some 
of  the  methods  adopted  by  foreign  consuls  were  incompatible  with  our 
national  reputation  for  honourable  dealing,  it  was  perfectly  legitimate  to 
seek  to  ameliorate  a  foreign  tariff  or  to  increase  our  stock  of  information, 
and  declared  that  since  the  Commercial  Department  had  been  established  at 
the  Foreign  Office  there  had  been  a  great  official  desire  to  promote  the  interests 
of  British  trade.^^  Bryce,  speaking  for  the  government,  asked  for  gratitude 
and  patience,  and  accordingly  proposed  that  the  House  should  express 
'  satisfaction  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  examining  proposals 
for  increasing  the  efficiency  for  commercial  purposes  of  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  staff  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  for  promptly  obtaining  and  dis- 
tributing information  on  commercial  subjects.'  ^' 

Yet  another  remedial  measure  proposed  by  the  Commission  on  Trade 
Depression  was  the  strengthening  of  the  law  dealing  with  fraudulent  trade 
marks.  The  measure  of  1862  had  proved  defective,  as  proceedings  had  to  be 
taken  by  indictment  and  conviction  was  difficult,  since  the  burden  of  proof 
of  fraudulent  intent  lay  chiefly  on  the  prosecutor.^^    If  these  were  the  defects 

"  Hansard  (Srd  Ser.),  ccciii,  10.  "  Ibid.  622-5. 

"  Ibid,  ccciv,  1768.  "  Ibid.  635. 

"  Ibid.  609.  '«  Ibid,  cccxviii,  13. 
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from  the  consumer's  point  of  view,  the  trader  also  had  his  grievance  that 
the  right  to  a  registered  trade-mark  was  not  indefeasible.  Arthur  Arnold 
in  1 883  *'  introduced  an  amending  Bill  so  as  to  give  the  first  proprietor  of 
any  trade-mark  an  absolute  and  exclusive  right  to  its  use  after  the  space  of 
five  years  from  the  date  of  registration,  but  the  proposal  met  with  consider- 
able opposition  from  business  members  and  was  eventually  dropped.  At 
the  same  time  the  government  were  making  provision  for  registration  under 
the  Patents  Act.  A  certain  amount  of  difficulty  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  seizures  of  fraudulently  marked  imports  were  made  by  the 
customs  authorities  under  the  direction  not  of  the  Board  of  Trade  but  of  the 
Treasury.^"  Under  the  existing  law  it  was  only  possible  to  seize  and  condemn 
articles  bearing  the  name  of  a  place  in  this  country  which  would,  from  its 
reputation  for  particular  manufactures,  impart  a  special  distinction  on  goods 
so  marked.  Sheffield  cutlers  were  especially  harassed  by  this  form  of 
German  competition,*^  and  watchmakers  also  suffered  from  the  practice 
of  exporting  English  hall-marked  cases,  filling  them  with  foreign  movements 
and  then  selling  them  as  English-made  watches  on  the  strength  of  the 
hall-mark.*2  The  agitation  on  the  subject  resulted  in  a  Bill  being  prepared 
by  the  Liberal  Government  of  1886,  but  it  was  withheld  after  consultation 
with  the  Master  Cutler,  one  of  the  British  representatives  at  the  International 
Conference  then  being  held  at  Rome.^  On  the  accession  of  the  Conservatives 
to  power  in  1886  they  introduced  first  a  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Act 
of  1862  and  shortly  afterwards  a  Consolidation  Bill.  These  two,  with  the 
Bill  reintroduced  by  Mundella,  were  incorporated  by  a  select  committee  into 
the  Merchandise  Marks  Law  Consolidation  and  Amendment  Act  of  1887.^ 

The  Patent  Laws  also  received  amendment,  under  the  pressure  of  American 
competition,  in  spite  of  laissez-faire  prejudice.  Chamberlain,  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  defended  the  patentee's  temporary  monopoly  on  the 
ground  that  *  the  country  benefited  by  the  invention,  and  everything  that 
'  stimulated  invention  was,  therefore,  advantageous  to  the  community,'  ** 
a  line  of  argument  which  was  to  take  him  far.  In  1883  he  introduced  his 
Patents  for  Inventions  Bill,*^  the  objects  of  which  were  fourfold.  *  In  the 
first  place,'  he  said,  '  the  protection  granted  should  give  adequate  protection 
to  the  inventor  without  creating  an  undue  monopoly.  In  the  second  place, 
the  cost  of  obtaining  patents  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  put  them  out  of 
the  reach  of  any  class  of  inventors  ;  in  the  third  place,  the  protection  should 
be  as  real  and  effectual  as  possible  ;  and,  lastly,  where  litigation  was  inevitable 
it  should  be  both  cheap  and  efficient.'*' 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
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on  Trade  Depression  was  that  urging  the  search  for  new  markets. «'*  The 
depression  felt  by  trade  throughout  Europe  in  the  early  'eighties  pointed  to  the 
necessity  of  opening  up  other  quarters  of  the  globe  to  British  trade.  Certain 
attempts  were  made  to  start  a  regular  trade  with  Central  Asia,  and  the  Indian 
Government  sent  a  mission  to  the  Llama  of  Thibet.  The  growth  of  the 
Russian  sphere  of  mfluence  ^^  proved  a  hindrance  to  traffic  on  the  western 
frontier  of  India  and  in  the  hinterland  of  Persia,  though  at  one  time  there 
was  talk  of  developing  the  corn-lands  of  the  latter  country.  Further  attempts 
were  also  made  to  use  the  concession  granted  by  the  Sultan  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Euphrates  Valley  Railway,  which,  it  was  urged,  would  form  an 
alternative  route  to  India,  in  case  of  the  blocking  of  the  Suez  Canal. ®^ 

Meanwhile  British  enterprise  was  being  pushed  in  the  East  Indies. 
In  the  late  'seventies  an  Austrian  subject,  Baron  Overbeck,  had  obtained 
from  the  sultans  of  Brunei  and  Sulu,  in  North  Borneo,  concessions  of  what 
were  practically  sovereign  rights. '°  Baron  Overbeck  and  Mr.  Alfred  Dent 
formed  a  limited  liability  company  for  the  development  of  their  concession, 
and  finally  applied  to  the  Foreign  Office  for  a  royal  charter.  The  matter 
was  not  settled  before  the  Conservatives  left  office,  and  the  incoming  govern- 
ment was  in  some  difficulty,  as  it  was  practically  pledged  not  to  extend 
British  dominions  or  incur  fresh  responsibilities.  After  some  delay  the 
British  North  Borneo  Company,  in  1881,  received  its  charter,  which 
empowered  it  to  acquire  the  sovereign  powers,  and  to  exercise  the  same.'^ 
The  government  was  attacked  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Earl  Granville 
maintained  that  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  a  foreign  power  would 
be  a  source  of  disquietude  to  this  country,'^  while  Admiral  Sir  John  Hay, 
from  the  naval  point  of  view,  called  attention  to  the  excellence  of  the  har- 
bours and  to  the  need  of  keeping  down  pirates  in  the  China  Seas.'^^  To  all 
this  Peter  Rylands,  member  for  Burnley,  a  typical  Liberal  member  of  the 
cotton  school,  replied  that  to  say  that  we  '  wanted  to  get  a  foothold  because 
we  thought  it  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  trade  .  .  .  was  the  old  tale — 
the  tale  which  had  been  so  often  told  by  bon.  members  now  sitting  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House,  and  which  had  been  so  often  denounced  as  based 
upon  a  doctrine  of  selfishness.'  '^* 

In  Africa  the  same  difficulties  were  being  experienced.  The  attitude 
taken  up  by  Great  Britain  towards  the  slave  trade  had  for  long  been  a  matter 
for  cynical  jest  on  the  Continent,  but  its  political  importance  was  now  to 
make  itself  plain.  'It  was  not  so  very  long  ago,'  said  Lord  Granville  in 
1883,  '  that  the  interests  of  Europeans  in  the  Congo  and  other  African  rivers 
were  centred  in  the  desire  of  monopolizing  the  slave  trade  in  them.     .     .     . 

*'»  'It  is  obvious  that  we  must  display  greater  activity  in  the  search  for  new  markets 
and  greater  readiness  to  accommodate  our  productions  to  local  tastes  and  peculiarities. 
Even  in  a  matter  of  so  little  apijarent  importance  as  weights  and  measures  it  would  seem 
that  our  disinclination  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  requirements  of  our  customers  has  not 
been  without  its  effect.'     Pari.  Papers,  1886,  c.  4893,  p.  xxiv. 
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But  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  African  question.  The  labours  of 
men  like  Livingstone,  of  Stanley  and  others,  have  given  us  a  knowledge 
of  the  physical  character  of  Central  Africa,  and  of  the  populations  which 
inhabit  it,  showing  that  there  are  great  capabilities  for  the  development  of 
trade,  and  we  are  now  better  informed  as  to  the  civihzing  effects  which  are 
the  sure  results  of  commerce.'  '^  Thus  to  the  traditional  policy  of  fighting 
the  slave  trade  was  added  a  determination  to  secure  the  best  possible  terms 
for  British  commerce  in  the  new  market.  The  chief  opponents  with  whom 
Great  Britain  had  to  deal  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  in  1883  were  the  Portu- 
guese, who  laid  claim  to  territory  on  the  Congo.  These  claims  had  been  '  as 
'  constantly  repudiated  and  resisted  by  us  as  a  matter  of  right,'  with  the 
result  that  as  there  was  no  jurisdiction  over  the  merchants  in  the  disputed 
territories  there  were  '  many  cases  of  practical  slavery,  of  cruelty,  and  then  of 
'  retaUatory  outrages,  without  any  opportunity  for  redress.'  In  order  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things  by  a  definition  of  boundaries,  negotiations  had 
been  in  progress  since  1881,  and  Portugal  agreed  to  the  '  perfectly  free  naviga- 
'  tion  not  only  of  the  Congo  but  of  other  African  rivers,  which  are  arteries  of 
'  trade '  as  well  as  to  the  establishment  in  all  her  African  possessions  of  the 
tariff  adopted  in  Mozambique  in  1877.''®  The  matter  was  also  discussed  in 
the  Commons,  where  the  Undet-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  declared  that 
Great  Britain  would  acknowledge  no  '  indefinite  claim  of  the  Portuguese 
Government  inland,'  and  '  had  resolved  that  nothing  should  appear  in  the 
treaty  which  could  be  used  by  the  Portuguese  Government  or  any  other  as 
a  bar  to  the  enterprise  of  those  travellers  who,  from  all  parts  of  the  African 
coast,  were  now  pressing  into  the  interior  of  the  country.' '''  Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice  also  explained  that  the  Portuguese  customs  administration  was 
defective  and  that  Great  Britain  was  bound  to  obtain  security  against  the 
high-handed  action  of  the  officials  interfering  with  British  trade.'^  Finally, 
Gladstone  promised,  *  I  am  quite  ready,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
to  engage  .  .  .  that  if  we  shall  find  it  expedient,  according  to  our  conviction — 
on  which  I  can  at  present  give  no  positive  judgment  whatever — if  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  for  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  of  that  country 
in  particular,  that  we  should  make  a  treaty,  that  treaty  should  be  made 
known  to  Parliament  before  ratification,  in  such  a  way,  and  with  the  inter- 
vention of  such  an  interval,  that  Parliament  shall  be  enabled  to  exercise  an 
independent  judgment  upon  it.'  '^  Whatever  the  meaning  of  this  cryptic 
utterance,  the  attempt  to  conclude  a  treaty  was  abortive  and  Portugal 
referred  the  whole  matter  to  the  arbitrament  of  Europe.  She  it  was  who 
proposed  the  conference  held  in  Berlin  in  1 884  that  led  to  the  formal  partition 
of  Africa. 

None  of  the  great  European  powers  could  look  on  the  matter  dis- 
passionately. France  entered  the  African  field  in  the  summer  of  1883, 
when  the  native  chiefs  on  the  Kwa-Kwa  and  Malemba  rivers  were  induced 
to  sign  treaties.  Owing  to  the  hostile  character  of  the  revised  French 
colonial  tariff  as  already  experienced  on  the  Gaboon,  Great  Britain  could  not 
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allow  French  influence  in  this,  direction  to  spread  unchecked,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  it  was  decided  to  proclaim  a  British  protectorate 
over  the  Oil  Kivers  and  Ambas  Bay. 8°  During  the  absence  on  leave  of  the 
resident  Consul- General  of  the  Gold  Coast  an  emissary  of  Germany  arrived 
on  the  west  coast  '  in  order  to  complete  the  information  ...  in  the  posses- 

*  sion  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  Berlin  on  the  state  of  German  commerce  on  that 
'  coast.'  81  Whatever  his  instructions,  Dr.  Nachtigal  quickly  secured  Togo- 
land  and  the  adjoining  territory  for  the  German  Empire,  though  '  Consul 
Hewitt,'  as  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  put  it,  '  arrived  in  time  to  secure 
'  the  Oil  Elvers  and  the  mouths  of  the  Niger — the  real  commercial  key  of 
'  the  situation  in  that  region — and  the  coast  westward  from  the  Eio  del  Eey 

*  to  the  boundary  of  Lagos.'  ^ 

When,  therefore,  the  government  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  Berlin 
Conference  in  the  autumn  of  1884  it  did  so  *  without  prejudice  to  the  rights 

*  acquired  under  recent  treaties  negotiated  by  Consul  Hewitt,'  and  while 
they  gave  '  their  general  acceptance  to  the  Conference  .  .  .  they  considered 

*  it  necessary  to  make  specific  reservations  in  regard  to  the  position  of  this 

*  country  on  the  Niger.'  ^^  The  annexations  had  not  been  made  without  a 
commercial  basis.  As  long  before  as  1879,  when  the  only  Europeans  on  the 
Niger  were  British  subjects,  all  the  trading  interests  had  been  amalgamated 
in  the  United  African  Company,  which  started  with  a  capital  of  only  £125,000. 
In  1881,  on  the  analogy  of  the  British  North  Borneo  Company,  it  applied 
for  a  charter,  but  this  was  refused  on  the  ground  of  the  smallness  and 
exclusive  character  of  the  concern.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  in  1882  to  pro- 
mote a  fresh  company  with  a  capital  of  £1,000,000,  and  the  French  now 
became  aware  of  the  possibilities  offered  by  the  neighbourhood,  with  the 
result  that  two  French  companies  were  started  under  the  patronage  of 
Gambetta.  The  British  Foreign  Office  backed  up  the  Enghsh  company, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  able  to  buy  out  the  French  rivals,  though  the  sale 
was  only  completed  two  days  before  the  opening  of  the  Berhn  Conference. 
The  company  thus  held  the  only  trading  interest  on  the  river,  and,  in  spite 
of  German  efforts,  maintained  this  position,  which  was  further  strengthened 
by  its  incorporation  by  charter  as  the  Eoyal  Niger  Company  in  1886.^ 

The  interest  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  therefore,  was  limited  to  the 
Congo,  and  the  government  announced  that  the  3&rst  basis  laid  down  by  the 
Conference  was  that  of  liberty  of  commerce  in  the  basin  and  mouths  of  that 
river,  while  the  second  was  that  of  the  application  to  the  Congo  and  Niger  of 
the  principles  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  .^^  Care  was  taken  to 
secure  the  presence  in  Berlin  of  representatives  of  important  trade  interests 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  west  coast,  and  arrangements  were  made 
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for  consultation  between  them  and  the  British  representatives .^^  The 
Conference  sat  from  15  November  1884  to  80  January  following.  It  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  a  territory  practically  occupied 
already  by  the  International  African  Association,  of  which  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  was  the  chief  promoter.  While  the  powers  united  thus  to  put  the 
greater  part  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Congo  outside  international  competition, 
they  further  agreed  to  establish  freedom  of  trade  in  the  district  watered  by 
it  and  its  affluents,  and  they  extended  the  free-trade  bounds  eastward  to  the 
Zambesi  and  the  Mozambique  Channel.^' 

Meanwhile  Germany  had  established  herself  in  Damaraland  and  Nama- 
qualand,  where  Rhenish  missionaries  had  settled  in  1842.  The  Cape  Govern- 
ment, after  some  delay,  had  pressed  for  British  annexation  too  late,  and  Lord 
Granville  found  in  Angra  Pequena  and  the  neighbouring  coast  a  convenient 
compensation  for  German  support  in  Egypt. ^^ 

German  enterprise  was  also  being  extended  in  East  Africa.  Great 
Britain  had  long  had  a  paramount  interest  in  Zanzibar,  the  Sultan  of  which 
claimed  sovereignty  over  at  least  a  strip  of  the  main  coastline.  In  1885 
Karl  Peters  and  two  enterprising  companions  travelled  to  the  east  coast 
disguised  as  mechanics,  and,  landing  in  the  territory  of  the  Sultan,  proceeded 
to  obtain  concessions  and  treaties  from  the  various  chiefs.  The  formation 
of  the  German  East  Africa  Company  immediately  followed,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  the  Germans  '  had  established  themselves,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
*  valid  claim  to  their  interests  being  considered,  in  the  great  tract  between 
'  the  lakes  and  the  sea.'  ^ 

The  same  year  saw  the  formation,  under  charter,  of  the  Imperial  British 
East  Africa  Company  and  its  establishment  to  the  north  of  the  German 
tract.  '  In  1886  there  was  an  arrangement  made  by  which  the  German  and 
British  spheres  of  influence  in  Eastern  Africa  were  so  far  delimited  that 
the  districts  inland  were  divided  between  the  two  powers.  But  the  Germans 
had  established  themselves  to  the  northward  as  well  as  to  the  southward 
of  us,  and  there  was  great  risk  of  our  endeavours  being  frustrated  and  the 
chartered  companies  being  overlapped  and  outflanked  by  the  operations  of 
energetic  explorers.  It  therefore  became  exceedingly  necessary  that  some 
better  arrangement  should  be  made.'  ^°  Accordingly  the  government  in 
1890  entered  into  negotiations  with  Germany  in  an  endeavour  by  the 
'  delimitation  of  spheres  of  influence  to  obviate  causes  of  jealousy  and  friction 
'  in  the  time  to  come.'  ^^  The  negotiations  were  followed  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  with  a  good  deal  of  distrust.  Ernest  Beckett  expressed  a 
general  feeling  when  he  said  that  '  though  the  Germans  are  full  of  friendly 
expressions, '  their  aim  and  object  seems  to  be  the  limitation  of  our  expansion 
'  and  the  expansion  of  their  limitations.'  ^^  The  Germans  seem  already  to 
have  cherished  the  scheme  of  joining  their  eastern  and  western  lands  across 
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the  continent,  and  there  is  something  prophetic  in  Beckett's  talk  of  a  German 
and  Dutch  alhance  to  drive  the  EngHsh  out  of  Africa.®'  Much  annoyance 
was  also  felt  at  the  Cape,  on  the  ground  that,  though  confidential  communi- 
cations as  to  the  concessions  had  passed  between  the  home  government  and 
the  High  Commissioner,  the  Cape  government  had  not  been  consulted.^*  The 
negotiations  did  not,  however,  result,  as  many  had  feared,  in  the  cession  of 
the  land  between  Bechuanaland  and  the  Zambesi,  but  Great  Britain  obtained 
the  protectorate  of  Zanzibar  and  British  Central  Africa,  while  Heligoland, 
which  had  been  one  of  the  objects  of  German  diplomacy  since  1884,  was 
surrendered  to  Germany.®^  The  same  year,  1890,  saw  also  the  proposal  for 
a  convention  with  Portugal  placing  the  Zambesi  and  Shire  Eivers  under 
international  control,  and  in  the  following  year  the  region  north  of  the 
Zambesi  was  included  in  the  British  sphere.®^  Lord  Sahsbury  also  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  Prance,  which  since  1886  had  had  special  interests 
in  Madagascar.  France  held  that  the  agreement  of  1862  between  the  two 
powers  enabled  her  to  veto  the  estabhshment  of  any  protectorate  over 
Zanzibar,  and  she  now  waived  this  claim  in  consideration  of  our  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  protectorate  of  Madagascar.®''  Mutual  arrangements  were 
also  made  in  regard  to  the  hinterland  of  Algeria  and  of  the  territory  of  the 
Eoyal  Niger  Company,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  that  undertaking.®^ 

In  South  Africa  the  progress  of  British  colonization  was  checked  by 
incessant  troubles  with  the  Boers,  and  continual  efforts  to  protect  the 
natives  on  their  borders  without  undertaking  any  definite  responsibilities 
of  government.®®  In  Bechuanaland  a  protectorate  was  declared  in  1884 
and  in  1885  British  Bechuanaland  was  finally  annexed,  the  government 
having  at  last  been  converted  to  Lord  Derby's  view  that  you  cannot  per- 
manently protect  the  natives  from  Boer  incursions  except  by  occupying  the 
country  and  holding  it  with  a  British  garrison.^""  The  next  three  years  were 
full  of  rival  efforts  to  estabhsh  claims  to  the  tracts  of  land  and  mineral 
rights  in  the  lands  about  the  South  African  Eepublic  and  the  Orange  Free 
State.  The  Exploring  Company  of  Mashonaland,  the  Gold  Fields  of 
South  Africa  Company,  the  Central  Search  Association,  and  the  United 
Concessions  Company  were  all  formed  in  1888,  and  were  all  more  or  less 
under  the  control  of  the  Mttle  group  of  which  Cecil  Ehodes,  the  Cape  Premier, 
was  the  leading  spirit.  In  the  following  year  the  four  companies  were 
combined  in  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  and  in  August  Baron  Henry 
de  Worms  announced  the  Government's  decision  to  '  grant  a  charter  to  a 
company  which  has  been  incorporated  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  coloni- 
zation in  the  territories  north  of  British  Bechuanaland  and  of  the  South 
African  Eepublic.  The  terms  of  the  charter  have  not  yet  been  settled. 
They  proceed  generally  on  the  hues  of  the  Niger  and  Imperial  East  Africa 

»»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cccxliv,  1642.  '«  Ibid,  cccxlvii,  1352-3. 

»5  Ibid.  743  ;  Fitzmaurice,  op.  cit.  ii,  351. 

»•  Scott  Keltie,  The  Partition  of  Africa,  429,  449. 

»'  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cccxlviii,  756-7.  »•  Keltie,  Partition  of  Africa,  402. 

»«  Ibid,  ccxlvii,  743,  etc.  "o  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cclxvii,  827. 
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Companies'  charters  ;  but  special  provisions  will  be  inserted  for  securing 
imperial  supervision  over  the  relations  of  the  company  with  native  tribes  and 
neighbouring  foreign  powers.  Her  Majesty's  government  are  satisfied  that 
the  establishment  of  a  powerful  company  of  this  kind  affords  the  best  prospect 
of  peaceably  opening  up  and  developing  the  resources  of  those  territories 
and  of  securing  British  interests  concurrently  with  the  advance  of  trade 
and  civilization.'  ^ 

There  have,  of  course,  been  later  developments  in  the  political  division 
of  Africa,  but  by  1892  its  partition  among  the  great  powers  had  assumed 
the  general  aspect  which  it  was  to  wear  for  the  next  thirteen  years. 

These  and  similar  matters  again  raised  the  question  of  the  appointment 
of  a  Ministry  of  Commerce,  and  the  government  of  1880-5,  although  reluctant 
to  interfere  with  trade,  was  not  unwilling  to  effect  minor  reforms  in  organi- 
zation. The  tendency  was  made  manifest  in  the  government  Bill  for  the 
reform  of  the  Bankruptcy  Laws.  These  laws  had  long  given  dissatisfaction 
to  the  commercial  community,  and  the  prevalent  depression  made  the  matter 
the  more  pressing.  In  1879  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  London  had 
presented  a  petition  on  the  subject  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  a  measure  was 
a  plank  in  the  Conservative  platform  in  1880.  Chamberlain  introduced 
a  government  Bill  in  1881, ^  but  this  was  crowded  out ;  it  was  reintroduced 
in  the  following  year  together  with  two  private  efforts.  The  most  remark- 
able feature  of  Chamberlain's  measure  was  the  way  in  which  it  increased 
the  power  of  the  Board  of  Trade  by  bringing  within  its  purview  the  bank- 
ruptcy jurisdiction  hitherto  vested  in  the  judge  in  bankruptcy.  Edward 
Stanhope,  on  behalf  of  the  Opposition,  gave  notice  of  an  amendment  de- 
claring that  the  House  was  not  prepared  to  entrust  such  powers  to  a  depart- 
ment. He  contended  that  the  functions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  were 
largely  judicial,  and  that  the  Board  of  Trade  had  had  no  experience  in  such 
duties,  and  by  its  constitution  was  '  singularly  disqualified  for  discharging 
'  them.'  ^  The  views  of  the  Conservative  private  member  were  expressed 
by  Edward  Whitley,  member  for  Liverpool,  who  thought  that  '  the  House 
ought  to  watch  very  jealously  any  proposal  in  favour  of  a  department  of 
State  being  intrusted  with  the  management  of  private  affairs  or  private 
enterprises,'  and  that  '  the  more  the  right  of  persons  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  was  interfered  with,  the  more  gradually  was  the  country  being  brought 
into  a  condition  which  all  would  deplore — a  condition  in  which  every  branch 
of  trade  was  managed  by  a  department  of  the  State.'  *  In  contrast  to  such 
individuahstic  argument  Chamberlain  enunciated  his  doctrine  of  *  the  public 
interest.'  Hitherto,  he  said,  bankruptcy  had  been  treated  '  as  if  it  were 
entirely  a  matter  of  private  concern  and  had  been  allowed  to  become  a 
scramble  between  the  debtor  and  his  creditors.  A  truer  view  was  that 
it  was  an  accident,  a  calamity  involving  the  interests  of  the  community  as 
much  as  did  an  accident  in  a  mine  or  a  boiler  explosion.  In  the  case  of 
accidents  by  sea  and  land — railway  accidents,  for  instance — it  was  incum- 
bent upon  a  government  department  to  institute  an  inquiry,  and  the  same 

>  Hanoard  (3rd  Ser.),  cccxl,  485.      •  Ibid,  cclx,  1056.      »  Ibid,  cclxxvii,  842.      «  Ibid.  909. 
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course  should  be  adopted  in  bankruptcies  in  order  at  once  to  protect  the 
salvage  and  to  diminish  the  number  of  wrecks.'  ^ 

The  Bill  did  not,  however,  take  cognizance  of  the  main  tendency  of 
the  commercial  life  of  the  time — the  growth  and  ramifications  of  the  limited 
joint-stock  company.  The  breaking  of  the  West  of  England  Bank  in  1884 
was  the  cause  of  some  scandal,  but  the  Board  of  Trade  had  no  power  to 
interfere  with  the  liquidation.  Such  cases  became  unfortunately  common 
in  the  next  few  years,  and  led  to  the  amendment  of  the  Act  in  1890,  though 
its  principle  remained  unchanged.^ 

In  contrasting  the  amount  of  commercial  legislation  of  Parliaments 
before  and  after  1886,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  'eighties  capital  was  not  so  widely  distributed  as  at  a  later  period. 
Thus  in  1882  Chamberlain,  in  speaking  of  the  neglect  of  commercial  interests 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  said  that  it  '  arose  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the 
*  commercial  interest  had  no  great  poHtical  force  at  the  back  of  it,' '  a  dictum 
which  no  longer  held  good  when  so  many  members  of  Parhament  were  con- 
cerned as  directors  of  companies. 

It  is  probably  to  the  deep-seated  depression  of  the  early  'eighties  that 
the  growth  of  the  organization  of  capital  in  the  limited  liability  company 
is  due.  The  breaking  of  firms  long  established,  the  half-time  working  of 
cotton  mills  and  engineering  shops,  strikes  and  State  regulations,  all  pointed 
to  the  need  of  greater  staying  power  than  had  been  demanded  in  days  of 
prosperity,  and  the  same  lesson  was  taught  by  the  rivalry  of  foreign  pro- 
cesses and  the  consequent  need  of  new  and  elaborate  plant ;  and,  while  the 
owner  of  commercial  undertakings  sought  fresh  capital,  the  investor  was  glad 
to  divide  his  risks.  Even  in  trades  such  as  brewing,  where  there  was  little 
foreign  competition  and  no  great  change  wrought  by  the  introduction  of 
new  forms  of  power,  this  process  of  reorganization  was  at  work  to  meet  the 
threats  of  interference  by  the  State.  It  spread  among  great  firms  and  small. 
One  page  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Year  Book  describes  how  in  1886  a  company 
with  a  capital  of  £400,000  was  formed  to  work  the  breweries  of  Arnold  &  Co., 
of  Wickwar,  and  of  E.  &  B.  Trimmer,  of  Gloucester,  while  lower  down  are 
particulars  of  the  great  firm  of  Arthur  Guinness,  Son  &  Co.,  formed  into  a 
company,  with  a  capital  of  £5,000,000,  in  the  same  year.  The  number  of 
joint-stock  companies  registered  rose  steadily. 

This  new  organization  of  capital  spread  everywhere  and  manifested  itself 
in  a  thousand  forms  and  activities.  In  the  Upper  House  grave  law  lords 
debated  a  proposal  to  hand  what  are  now  the  functions  of  the  Pubhc  Trustee 
to  a  hmited  Hability  company,  so  that,  as  Lord  Hobhouse  explained,  we 
should  have  trustees  competent,  willing,  not  too  busy  to  attend  to  trust 
business,  who  being  paid  would  expect  no  thanks,  and  might  suffer  some 
loss  without  feeling  that  sense  of  cruel  injustice  which  embitters  the  minds 
of  trustees.  ^ 

»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.).  oclxxvii,  816,  etc.  '  Ibid,  cclsxii,  1327. 

'  Jbid.  ccxcii,  101.  ^  Ibid,  cccxviii,  1. 
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The  formation  of  companies  was  governed  by  the  Joint-Stock  Companies 
Act  of  1862,*  which  secured  pubUcity  by  making  registration  compulsory 
where  the  company  consisted  of  twenty  or  more  persons.  Moreover,  the 
company  could  touch  no  businesses  other  than  those  specified  in  its  charter 
or  memorandum  of  association  without  Parliamentary  sanction. 

Although  this  was  modified  in  1890  by  the  Companies  (Memorandum  of 
Association)  BilP"  enabling  alterations  to  be  made,  within  certain  hmits, 
with  the  assent  of  the  High  Court,"  the  responsibihty  of  directors  was  also 
increased.  The  Lords  decided  in  the  case  of  Derry  v.  Peek  (1889)  that  under 
the  existing  law  a  director  was  not  responsible  for  an  erroneous  statement 
unless  it  was  also  fraudulent.  The  result  was  the  Directors'  Liability  Act  ^^ 
of  1890,  which  endeavoured  to  fasten  responsibihty  on  the  director,  and 
furthermore  to  make  perilous  the  ways  of  the  fraudulent  promoter.  The 
Bill  was  much  altered  during  its  progress,  its  rigour  being  considerably 
modified  both  in  Grand  Committee  of  the  Commons  and  by  the  Lords. 
Meanwhile  the  organization  of  capital  to  meet  diminishing  profits  caused 
through  competition  and  hard  times  was  being  carried  a  step  further  by  the 
formation  of  what  are  colloquially  termed  '  trusts.'  In  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  a  '  trust '  implied  a  combination  of  companies  managed  by  a 
board  of  trustees,  to  whom  the  shareholders  assigned  their  interests  in 
exchange  for  trust  certificates .^^  By  this  system  of  poohng,  which  had  its 
origin  in  America,^*  economies  were  effected,  supply  was  kept  below  demand 
and  prices  were  regulated.  The  trust  movement  spread  to  Germany  after 
the  crisis  of  1873  and  took  the  form  of  '  kartels,'  or  sales  associations,  which 
were  combinations  of  manufacturers  for  a  limited  period,  whereby  the  sales 
and  output  of  an  industry  either  for  a  district  or  country  were  taken  over  by 
a  joint-stock  company  and  the  profits  divided  among  the  members  according 
to  their  allotments  of  output.^^  The  idea  of  the  '  kartel '  can  be  traced  in 
England  back  to  the  18th  century ,i^  but  trusts  and  combinations  in  this 
country  were  not  only  considered  contrary  to  the  laissez-faire  doctrines  so 
dear  to  the  English  politician  but  being  in  restraint  of  trade  were  repugnant 
to  English  law.  The  movement  here  took  the  form  of  amalgamations  of 
the  bigger  interests  in  an  industry  in  order  to  obtain  control  of  the  trade. 
As  early  as  1877  six  Scotch  whisky  distillers  successfully  combined  to  main- 
tain prices.  The  comparative  failure  of  the  United  Alkali  Company  formed 
in  1884,  and  the  Salt  Union  established  in  1888,  the  earliest  of  the  great 
industrial  amalgamations  in  this  country,  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
immense  success  of  J.  &  P.  Coats,  cotton-thread  manufacturers,  in  1896.^' 
These  amalgamations  were  followed  by  others,  and  led  to  several  inter- 

•  Stat.  25  &  26  Vict,,  cap.  89.  »  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cccxliv,  4.30. 

1"  Stat.  53  &  54  Vict.,  cap.  63.  '»  Stat.  53  &  54  Vict.,  cap.  64. 

'*  Macroaty,  The  Trust  Moveme.nt,  1. 

'*  Combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  were  declared  illegal  in  America  by  the  Sherman 
Act  of  1890. 

'•  Macrosty,  op.  cit.  1 1 . 

"  Hermann  T>evy,  Monopoly  and  Competition.  110 

"  Hobson,  Evolution  of  Modern  Capitalism,  207-8. 
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national  combinations.  The  earliest  of  these  was  the  International  Rail 
Syndicate  of  1883,  under  which  nearly  all  the  rail-makers  of  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  Belgium  combined  for  the  purpose  of  controlHng  the  trade. 
Business  was  to  be  divided  in  proportions  based  upon  the  trade  of  the  previous 
three  years.  Britain  was  allotted  66  per  cent.,  later  reduced  to  63^  per  cent., 
Germany  27  per  cent.,  later  increased  to  29  per  cent.,  and  Belgium  7  per  cent., 
later  increased  to  7|  per  cent.  Prices  were  at  once  raised,  but  owing  to 
disputes  the  pool  was  dissolved  in  1886,  when  prices  again  fell.^^  Another 
syndicate  on  the  same  lines  was  founded  in  1904  with  the  addition  of  France 
and  the  United  States,  but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  killed  by  the  persistent 
competition  of  outsiders.^^  Of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  was  the  shipping 
combination  which  arose  out  of  the  conferences  of  shipowners  in  1883-4. 
The  ports  of  Hankow  and  Shanghai  were  served  throughout  the  year  by  the 
steamships  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  the 
French  Messageries  Maritimes,  and  other  lines  whose  directors  felt  they  had 
a  right  to  carry  the  whole  of  the  tea  freight  hitherto  shared  with  tramps. 
The  conference,  comprising  seven  companies,  including  the  Mogul  Steamship 
Company,  offered  traders  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  freight  for  six  months 
on  condition  that  no  dealings  were  entered  into  with  outside  firms.  The 
Mogul  Company  afterwards  quarrelled  with  the  conference  and  competed 
with  its  former  friends  till  it  forced  the  rate  down  from  6O5.  to  255.  the  ton. 
It  further  challenged  the  legality  of  these  combinations,  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Halsbury,  in  giving  judgment  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  Mogul 
Company  in  1891,  said  :  '  There  are  some  contracts  to  which  the  law  will 
not  give  effect  ;  and,  therefore,  although  the  parties  may  enter  into  what, 
but  for  the  element  which  the  law  condemns,  would  be  perfect  contracts, 
the  law  would  not  allow  them  to  operate  as  contracts,  notwithstanding  that, 
in  point  of  form,  the  parties  have  agreed.  Some  such  contracts  may  be 
void  on  the  ground  of  immorahty  ;  some  on  the  ground  that  they  are  con- 
trary to  public  policy  ;  as,  for  example,  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  contracts 
so  tainted  the  law  will  not  lend  its  aid  to  enforce.  It  treats  them  as  if  they 
had  not  been  made  at  all.  But  the  more  accurate  use  of  the  word  "  unlawful  " 
which  would  bring  the  contract  within  the  qualification  which  I  have  quoted 
from  the  judgment  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber — namely,  as  contrary  to  law — 
is  not  applicable  to  such  contracts.  It  has  never  been  held  that  a  contract 
in  restraint  of  trade  is  contrary  to  law  in  the  sense  that  I  have  indicated.  A 
judge  in  very  early  times  expressed  great  indignation  at  such  a  contract  ; 
and  Mr.  Justice  Compton  undoubtedly  did  say  (in  a  case  where  such  an 
observation  was  wholly  unnecessary  to  the  decision,  and  therefore  manifestly 
obiter)  that  the  parties  to  a  contract  in  restraint  of  trade  would  be  indictable. 
I  am  unable  to  assent  to  that  dictum.  It  is  opposed  to  the  whole  current  of 
authority  ;  it  was  dissented  from  by  Lord  Campbell  and  Chief  Justice  Erie, 
and  found  no  support  when  the  case  in  which  it  was  said  came  to  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  and  it  seems  to  me  contrary  to  principle.'  ^° 

As  the  trend  towards  combination  in  the  great  trades  was  increasing,  so, 
too,  was  the  jealousy  with  which  the  State  regarded  monopolies.     The 

"  Macrosty,  op.  cit.  63.  "  Ibid.  65. 

««  Macrosty,  op.  cit.  19,  citing  Report  1892  A.C.  25. 
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railway,  water,  and  gas  companies  all  owed  their  existence  and  their  exclusive 
powers  to  Parliament,  but  the  growth  of  their  capital  and  the  extent  of  their 
custom  vastly  exceeded  anything  that  was  originally  contemplated,  and  the 
tendency  was  now  to  bring  such  companies  under  greater  administrative 
control,  and  to  provide  in  the  last  resort  for  the  possibility  of  taking  over  their 
privileges  by  the  public. 

Of  all  the  capitalistic  concerns  in  the  kingdom  the  railway  system  is  the 
most  highly  developed.    By  1880  it  was  already  fully  organized  on  a  commer- 
cial basis,  the  lines  being  drawn  to  connect  markets  with  the  sources  of  supply, 
factories  with  ports.     Internally  the  companies  were  becoming  more  powerful. 
As  early  as  1872  the  increased  number  of  amalgamations  had  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Joint  Committee  of  both  Houses  to  consider  their  bearing 
on  the  pubHc  interest,  and  in  1886  Mundella,  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  refused  to  support  the  Midland  Bailway  Bill  unless  a  clause  were 
inserted   making  amalgamation  or  agreement  with   any  other  company 
conditional  on  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade.^^    Competition,  having 
been  pushed  to  the  limit  of  profit,  had  been  replaced  by  combination.     The 
first  of  the  railway  '  conventions,'  or  meetings  of  managing  directors,  was 
held  about  this  time,  and  dealt  with  the  rates  and  charges  on  the  Anglo- 
Scottish  railways.     The  position  of  the  railways  was  further  strengthened 
by  the  formation  in  1889  of  the  Eailway  Association,  devised  in  the  first 
place  by  Sir  Henry  Oakley  as  a  means  of  presenting  the  companies'  cases  in 
the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry  into  the  classification  of  rates  and  maximum 
charges.     The  companies  further  showed  a  tendency  to  absorb  all  other 
means  of  transport,  canals,  docks  and  steamships,  despite  the  opinion  of  the 
"Commons  that '  the  amalgamations  of  canals  with  railway  companies,  or  the 
'  giving  to  railway  companies  the  control  over  the  canals  of  this  country, 
*  ought  as  far  as  possible  to  be  discouraged.'  ^^    The  railways  were  not 
allowed  all  their  own  way,  however,  and  in  1884  the  Commons,  backed  by  a 
joint  committee,  refused  their  sanction  to  the  scheme  for  a  Channel  Tunnel.^' 
Yet  another  defeat  of  the  railway  interest  was  achieved  in  the  passing  of  the 
Act  authorizing  the  formation  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.     In  1883  there 
was  practically  no  competition  in  the  carrjdng  trade  of  Lancashire,^*  and  in 
the  following  year  Houldsworth,  member  for  Manchester,  declared  that  of 
the  charges  incurred  in  carrying  cotton  goods  from  Manchester  to  Calcutta 
no  less  than  60  per  cent,  was  spent  in  carrying  them  from  Manchester  and 
putting  them  on  shipboard.^^    The  enabhng  Act  was  passed  in  spite  of  much 
opposition  in  1884,  and  was  supplemented  in  1886  by  a  measure  freeing  the 
canal  from  the  prohibition  always  inserted  in  railway  Bills  of  the  payment  of 
interest  during  construction,  a  provision  strongly  opposed  by  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton,26  ostensibly  on  the  ground  of  the  injury  the  canal  would  do  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Mersey  and  the  port  of  Liverpool. 

•»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cccii,  1666-77  ;  ccciii,  285.         "  Ibid,  cclxxvii,  686. 
»*  Cf.  ibid,  cclxvii,  370.  "  Ibid,  cclxxxix,  1378. 

"  Ibid,  cclxxxviii,  307-82.  "  Ibid,  ccciii,  243. 
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Chamberlain's  Bill  on  the  subject  of  railway  rates  never  got  beyond 
its  introduction,  and  in  1885  the  various  companies  produced  their  own 
measures,  all  of  which  were  rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  question  was 
too  important  to  be  dealt  with  by  private  legislation ,2'  and  that,  as  Lord 
Henniker  argued,  the  method  of  procedure  by  private  Bills,  with  details 
settled  by  a  committee,  was  too  favourable  to  the  railways  as  having  the 
longer  purse.^^  As  it  was  evident  that  the  Irish  question  was  too  pressing 
for  the  government  to  introduce  any  measure  for  EngHsh  administrative 
reform,  Chamberlain  proposed  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  referred  to 
the  Eailway  Commissioners,  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  representa- 
tives each  of  the  traders  and  of  the  companies  as  well  as  by  one  or  two 
independent  persons  of  recognized  authority .^^  The  status  of  the  Eailway 
Commissioners  was  further  improved  by  the  Eailway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act 
of  1888,  which  gave  them  permanence  and  placed  them  under  the  presidency 
of  a  judge  of  the  High  Court.'"  This  Act  further  increased  the  power  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  by  placing  it  even  more  definitely  than  before  in  the  position 
of  intermediary  between  the  railway  companies  and  the  traders.  The 
companies  were  required  to  submit  a  revised  classification  of  goods  together 
with  a  revised  schedule  of  maximum  charges  to  the  Board  by  February  1889 
and  were  further  prohibited  from  granting  differential  rates  in  respect  of 
foreign  merchandise.'^  Early  in  1889  the  Board  proceeded  to  hold  an 
inquiry  into  the  bearing  of  the  classification  and  charges  on  commerce  and 
followed  this  by  the  promulgation  of  an  official  scheme  for  nine  companies 
embodied  in  Provisional  Orders.  These  Provisional  Orders  were  given 
Parhamentary  sanction  in  1891,  and  in  the  following  year  like  treatment  was 
accorded  to  twenty-six  other  companies.'^  The  State  was  awakening  to  a 
sense  of  '  the  general  interest,'  and  of  its  duty  both  to  interfere  and  to  control. 

The  Act  of  1888  was  remarkable  in  that  it  introduced  the  principle  of 
'  the  general  interest '  as  a  modifying  factor  in  the  relations  between  the 
railways  and  the  trading  community.  This  consideration  had  been  mooted 
as  long  before  as  1880,  when  Chamberlain  agreed  that  it  was  not  desirable 
that  the  North  British  Eailway  should  press  through  the  Tay  Bridge 
Eeconstruction  Bill  without  some  representation  of  the  general  public  on 
the  Private  Bill  Committee.''  The  section  of  the  Eailway  and  Canal  Traffic 
Bill  which  recognized  the  '  public  interest '  ^  as  being  involved  in  railway 
rating  was,  however,  worded  too  vaguely  to  have  any  practical  effect,  and 
it  must  be  regarded  mainly  as  an  outcome  of  the  rising  sense,  of  the  unity 
of  the  commonwealth  and  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  control. 

«'  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cociii,  219. 

^^  Ibid,  ccxcv,  409-10.  Cf.  ibid.  1070.  It  was  estimated  that  the  proceedings  before 
the  Committee  cost  the  opponents  and  promoters  of   the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  £150,000. 

29  Ibid.  1070.  30  jf)id.  ccciii,  565.  "  Ibid.  567,  570. 

'^  Cf.  the  regulation  in  respect  of  continuous  brakes. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccliii,  1888. 

**  Considerations  of  '  public  safety  '  led  to  the  Parliamentary  agitation  which  in 
1889  culminated  in  the  clauses  of  the  Regulation  of  Railways  Act  compelling  the  com- 
panies to  adopt  a  system  of  continuous  brakes. 
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and  interfere.  In  the  face  of  examples  of  the  working  of  monopoly  such 
as  were  presented  by  the  railway  companies  it  was  natural  that  the  govern- 
ment should  consider  restraints  when  granting  peculiar  powers  to  the  pur- 
veyors of  electric  hght.  To  Chamberlain,  deep  in  the  municipal  undertakings 
of  Birmingham,  the  end  to  be  attained  was  clearly  public  control.  There 
were  involved,  as  he  pointed  out,  two  questions  :  as  to  whether  it  was 
justifiable  to  raise  public  money  in  competition  with  private  capital,  raised 
or  not  raised  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  whether  such  power  should  be 
permitted  without  the  consent  of  the  ratepayers.'^  As  for  the  first  of  these 
considerations  the  principle  that  municipalities  could  construct  and  own 
reproductive  works  had  been  accepted  already  by  the  Tramways  Act  of 
1870,  though  at  this  time  the  government  expressly  excluded  management 
from  the  powers  of  corporations.  Such  limitation  was  bound  to  prove 
irksome  to  the  more  advanced  bodies,  and  in  1891  the  Corporation  of  Hud- 
dersfield  succeeded  in  obtaining  Parliamentary  permission  to  work  their 
tramways,  should  it  prove  impossible  to  obtain  reasonable  terms  from  a 
lessee.'^  The  local  Improvement  Acts  of  the  period  show  a  uniform  growth  in 
the  municipalities  both  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  of  business  organiza- 
tion, with  the  result  that  in  1892  Standing  Orders  were  so  amended  that  the 
Private  Bill  Committee  was  empowered  to  insert  management  clauses  into 
any  Bill  under  their  care.  Similar  progress  is  observable  in  respect  of  the 
building,  ownership  and  management  of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes, 
the  provision  of  baths  and  washhouses  and  innumerable  other  activities 
involving  practical  organization.  Such  a  development  was,  of  course,  entirely 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  older  liberalism.  Cobden  had  pronounced  against 
municipal  trading.^'  Gladstone  thought  it  undesirable,  and  the  views  of  the 
average  householder  were  probably  expressed  by  Lubbock,  who  considered 
that  the  municipaUties  had  already  enough  to  do,  that  such  undertakings 
would  increase  municipal  debt,  would  involve  municipalities  in  labour  dis- 
putes, would  slacken  the  attention  of  officials  to  economy  and  would  check 
the  progress  of  invention  and  discover3^^ 

The  increase  t)f  the  functions  of  local  government  and  the  administration 
of  the  resulting  Acts  were  the  cause  of  the  most  serious  features  of  the  public 
finance  of  the  period.  The  indebtedness  of  local  authorities  had  increased 
from  £192,000,000  in  1887-8  to  £215,000,000  in  1892-3  for  England  and 
Wales  alone.'^  The  loans  were  obtained  from  two  sources,  the  State  and 
private  investors.  For  many  years  past  the  State  had  contributed  towards 
the  development  of  India  and  Ireland  by  its  loans  for  '  reproductive  works,' 
and  in  1888  English  loans  were  put  on  a  similar  footing  by  means  of  the 
Public  Works  (Loans)  Act,^  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Act  for  the  housing 

**  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cclxxii,  574.  As  to  the  questions  involved  in  municipal  trading 
see  Dicey,  Law  and  Opinion  in  England,  283  et  seq. 

"  Loc.  Act  53  &  54  Vict.,  cap.  55. 

'^  Sec  Ave  bury,  On  Municipal  and  National  Trading,  p,  4.  Cf.  on  the  other  side  Shaw, 
The  Common  Sense  of  Municipal  Trading,  1904.  ^*   Aveburv,  op.  cit. 

»•  Stat.  Abstract  for  UK.,  1896.  p.  40.  and  1906,  p  48.     "  51  &  52' Vict.,  cap.  39. 
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of  the  working  classes.  Command  of  such  funds  opened  up  possibilities  of 
trading  to  the  lesser  corporations,  for  the  great  cities  had  already  devised 
a  way  for  themselves.  Largely  under  the  influence  of  Chamberlain  the 
corporation  of  Birmingham  had  issued  the  first  Borough  Stock  in  1880, 
and  the  plan  was  adopted  by  Liverpool  in  the  same  year.  The  idea  was 
not  welcomed  by  '  the  city,'  but  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  growing 
tendency  to  see  in  municipal  government  an  organized  business  concern. 

How  much  this  tendency  towards  State  regulation  of  the  great  industrial 
interests  of  the  country  was  due  to  the  personal  qualities  of  Chamberlain 
rather  than  conviction  may  perhaps  be  gathered  from  the  attitude  of  the 
governments  of  this  time  towards  agriculture.  The  lack  of  administrative 
arrangements  for  the  care  of  agricultural  interests  had  become  a  scandal. 
While  the  United  States,  our  principal  rivals  in  agricultural  products,  were 
issuing  monthly  reports  from  their  commission  on  agriculture  giving  informa- 
tion to  their  farmers  about  '  crops,  cultivation,  machinery,  manures  and 
*  other  things, '*i  with  a  view  to  their  export  trade,  we  had  little  material 
of  a  like  nature,  and  what  existed  was  collected  almost  entirely  from  a 
political  standpoint.  Major  Nolan,  member  for  County  Galway,  related 
that  when  making  inquiries  about  seed  potatoes  he  had  been  referred  from 
one  department  to  another,  from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Council,  till  at  last  it  had  been  decided,  after  a  consultation,  that 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  bad  more  to  do  with  potatoes  than  anyone 
else.*-  As  another  member  put  it :  'If  one  wanted  to  get  any  information 
about  the  diseases  of  cattle  he  was  referred  to  the  minister  who  looked  after 
art  and  science,  education  and  religion  ;  if  one  wished  to  hear  something  about 
agricultural  statistics  or  corn  returns  he  was  referred  to  the  minister  whose 
main  duty  it  was  to  look  after  railways  and  ships  ;  while  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  to  whom  they  looked  for  information  with  regard 
to  public  highways,  roads  and  bridges,  had  for  his  main  duty  to  look  after 
paupers.'  *^  There  was  equal  dissatisfaction  with  the  administration  of  the 
technical  side  of  the  department.  Chamberlain  described  how  *  he  had  only 
been  in  office  a  very  few  days  when  he  received  a  copy  of  a  return  issued  by 
the  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  farmers  .  .  .  not  filled  up. 
The  writer  declined  absolutely  to  furnish  any  information  either  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  or  to  anyone  connected  with  it  so  long  as  they  knew  as  Httle  of 
practical  agriculture  as  a  pig  did  of  watchmaking.'  ** 

The  cry  for  the  reorganization  of  the  administrative  arrangements  led 
to  a  motion  by  Sampson  Lloyd  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1879  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  department  for  dealing  with  questions 
of  trade  and  agriculture.  Though  the  resolution  had  obtained  a  majority 
of  twenty,*^  the  new  government  were  disinclined  to  act.  *  I  hope,' 
Gladstone  said,  *  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  from  any  want  of  appre- 
ciation or  exertion  on  our  part  that  we  have  not  made  any  progress  on 
this  subject.  The  proposition  has  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  its 
comparative  merits  in  regard  to  other  questions.    We  have  not  been  able 

"  R.  H.  Paget  in  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cclxi,  455.  «  Ibid.  472. 

"  Ibid.  442.  ♦*  Ibid.  469.  "  Ibid,  ccxlv,  1955. 
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to  give  such  attention  to  the  subject  or  to  arrive  at  any  such  plan  as  would 
justify  me  in  holding  out  any  sanguine  expectation  with  respect  to  it.'  *^ 
This  statement  should,  however,  be  compared  with  the  Premier's  description 
of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Agriculture  :  he  said,  '  This  commission  to  inquire 
'  into  the  whole  of  the  commercial  system,  the  fruit  of  30  years,  was  as  gross 
'  a  delusion  as  was  ever  practised  on  the  minds  of  men, '  ^'  •  because,'  as  he 
afterwards  explained,  '  it  was  to  inquire  into  all  manner  of  things  with 
'reference  to  agriculture.'  It  was,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  his  pre- 
vious declarations  that  Gladstone  opposed  a  motion  for  the  estabhshment  of 
a  Board  of  Agriculture  made  by  Sir  Massey  Lopes  in  1881,*^  from  '  fear  lest 
it  should  lead  to  expectations  in  connexion  with  his  motion,  which  expecta- 
tions, if  they  presume  that  any  great  and  rapid  improvement  will  be  brought 
about  by  any  administrative  change  we  could  make,  would  soon  be  turned 
to  bitter  disappointment.'  *^  But  so  strongly  was  the  general  opinion  of 
the  House  in  favour  of  the  motion  that  Gladstone  had  to  agree  *  that  a 
'  Department  of  State  shall  be  created  to  take  up  and  meet  any  demand 
*  which  may  arise  in  connection  with  commerce  and  agriculture,'  ^°  though 
he  declared  that  he  could  not  have  consented  to  the  responsible  minister 
holding  Cabinet  rank.  Nothing  more  was  done  in  the  matter  until  April 
1883,  when,  under  pressure  of  the  serious  outbreaks  of  cattle  disease,  the 
Prime  Minister  announced  that  an  Order  of  Council  has  been  sanctioned 
to  the  effect  that  certain  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  being  members  of 
the  government,  had  been  appointed  a  Committee  of  Council  for  the  con- 
sideration of  all  matters  relating  to  agriculture.  The  head  of  the  committee 
would  be  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  and  in  his  absence  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee  should  be  presided  over  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.^i  The  committee  seems  to  have  worked  much  on  the  hnes 
advocated  by  Lord  Kimberley,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  who  declared  that 
'  agriculturists  must  look  to  their  own  exertions  and  not  to  the  government 
'  for  improvement  in  their  conditions,'  ^^  and  this  may  account  for  Heneage's 
experience  that  for  three  years  at  least  it  never  met,  and  '  when  it  was  called 
'  together  the  cabinet  ministers  always  found  that  they  had  something 
'  else  to  do,  and  it  was  only  the  other  ministers  who  came.'  ^  The  farming 
interest  remained  dissatisfied.^ 

'  Having  regard,'  said  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  June  1889, 
'  to  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  the  competition  which  exists  in  agricul- 
tural districts,  the  reduction  of  prices  during  the  last  few  years,  resulting 
perhaps  in  a  greater  dislocation  of  employment  in  the  agricultural  industry 
than  in  any  other  industry,  and  having  regard  also  to  the  fact  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  land  has  been  allowed  to  go  out  of  cultivation,  and 
that  those  who  had  been  dependent  upon  it  as  owners  and  cultivatoi's  and 
employers  have  suffered  most  severely,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  there 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cclix,  1229-30. 

*'  Ibid,  colii,  1595-9.     The  speech  was  made  on  27  February  1880  to  the  electors  of 
Mar3'!ebone.  **  Ibid,  cclxi,  438. 

*•  Ihid.  450.  "  Ibid,  cccxxxviii,  80. 

»«  i&td.  451.  "  /jt£i.  cccxxxvi,  1776. 

"  Ihid.  cclxxviii,  1165-6.  "  Ibid,  cccxxxviii,  80. 
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exists  very  considerable  ground  for  the  demand  made  on  behalf  of  the 
agricultural  classes  for  the  constitution  of  a  Department  which  should  make 
the  interests  of  agriculture  its  special  and  peculiar  charge.'  ^^  When  an- 
nouncing his  scheme  to  form  a  Board  of  Agriculture,  Lord  SaHsbury  de- 
clared the  intention  of  the  government  *  to  give  a  pledge  to  the  farmers 
'  that  we  regard  agriculture  as  one  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the 

*  country,  and  as  being  worthy  of  as  much  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  govem- 

*  ment  as  are  the  interests  of  trade.'  ^^ 

The  Liberal  party  had  Httle  sympathy  for  agriculture,  and  it  was 
from  a  purely  political  standpoint  that  the  government  of  1880-5  viewed 
agriculture.  To  some  of  its  most  distinguished  adherents,  indeed,  politics 
seemed  so  overpowering  that  they  traced  the  prevalent  depression  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  poHcy.  Another  large  section  of  opinion,  expressed  by 
such  men  as  Arthur  Arnold,^'  traced  disaster  to  the  Land  Laws — to  entail, 
copyhold,  leasehold,  ground  rents  and  the  sporting  rights  of  the  landlord. 
These  views  were  not,  however,  generally  held  by  the  farmers,  who  formed 
the  majority  of  the  county  electors.  The  result  was  that  in  1880  but  fifty- 
four  Liberals  were  returned  for  the  counties  as  against  118  Conservatives; 
of  these  fifty-four  but  five  were  returned  by  constituencies  south  of  the  Tees 
and  north  of  Cornwall.  An  endeavour  to  conciHate  the  farmers  merely  took 
the  form  of  a  Ground  Game  Act,  whereby  every  occupier  was  empowered  to 
kill  ground  game  on  his  land,  the  great  advantage  of  which,  according  to 
Sir  WilHam  Harcourt,  was  that  it  enabled  the  tenant  '  to  get  rid  of  the 
'gamekeeper  '  of  his  landlord.** 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ee.port  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Depression 
in  Agriculture — the  *  Eichmond  Commission  '  — which  was  made  in  1882, 
ascribed  the  prevalent  distress  to  bad  seasons  and  foreign  competition. 
The  cry  of  *  Fair  Trade  '  was  raised  by  the  Farmers'  Union  all  over  the 
countryside,  and,  gaining  strength  as  the  Parliament  gained  age,  caused 
Liberal  organizers  considerable  alarm.  In  the  curiously  divided  state  of 
politics  in  1884  every  vote  became  of  importance,  and  the  formation  of 
an  active  *  fair  trade  '  party  among  the  Conservatives  would  have  led 
to  great  embarrassment.  Though  '  one  wing  of  the  cabinet  hung  back ' 
from  drastic  Parliamentary  reform,-''^  yet  '  Gladstone  himself,  reading  the 

*  signs  in  the  political  skies,  felt  that  the  hour  had  struck  ;  the  cabinet  fol- 
'  lowed,  and  the  Bill  was  framed.'  ^°    Gladstone  introduced  his  Bill  for 

*  the  Eepresentation  of  the  People  '  on  28  February  1884,  and  dwelt  upon 
his  changes  in  the  county  franchise  as  '  the  main,  the  most  operative  and 

*  the  most  extensive,  perhaps  .  .  .  the  most  beneficial  change  that  is  pro- 
'  posed.'  "  The  Premier's  scheme  reduced  'the  figure  of  the  rating  franchise  of 
'  1867  from  £12  rateable  value  to  £10  clear  yearly  value,'  and  introduced  the 
four  occupation  franchises  of  the  boroughs  into  the  counties,  the  result  of 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cccxxxvi,  1768-9.  "  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cccxiv,  1926. 

**  Ibid,  cccxxxviii,  73,  83.  *»  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone,  iii,  125. 

"  See  his  work  entitled  Free  Land.  *"  Ibid. 
**  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cclxxxv,  114. 
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these  changes  being  the  enfranchisement  of  the  artisan  and  the  agricul- 
tural labourer.  The  number  of  householders  admitted  under  the  £10  fran- 
chise in  1867  was  reckoned  at  900,000,  and  Goschen  pointed  out  that,  *  if 
you  put  the  addition  of  1867  and  the  proposed  new  addition  together,  the 
new  constituency  emancipated  by  these  two  Bills  will  be  larger  than  the 
whole  constituency  which  existed  before  1866 — that  is  to  say,  that  since 
1866,  by  these  two  Bills,  we  shall  have  taken  the  power  from  the  classes  that 
previously  enjoyed  it  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  an  absolute  majority  who 
were  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  before.'  ^^ 

The  change  wrought  by  the  Reform  of  1884  was  hardly  on  the  hnes 
anticipated  by  the  government  :  for,  although  organization  was  lacking  and 
individual  members  such  as  Joseph  Arch  were  comparatively  powerless, 
yet  the  widening  of  the  franchise  bore  fruit  in  regulative  measures  which 
could  be  introduced  at  that  time  only  by  a  Conservative  government  without 
serious  violence  to  party  traditions. 

An  earlier  Conservative  measure  for  the  improvement  in  the  system 
of  land  tenures  and,  transfer  with  the  view  of  enlarging  the  class  of  small 
farmers,  was  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Chancellor  during 
the  Conservative  administrations  of  1868  and  1874.  Under  the  Improve- 
ment of  Land  Act  of  1864  ^^  a  tenant  for  life  was  empowered  to  raise  money 
on  entailed  estates  in  order  to  effect  improvements,  without  the  consent 
of  the  reversioner.  Land  Improvement  Companies  were  established  with 
Parliamentary  powers  for  this  purpose.  Owing  to  the  resentment  felt  by 
landowners  at  the  supervision  of  their  private  affairs  which  this  Act  necessi- 
tated, the  Settled  Land  Act  of  1882  ^*  was  passed  whereby  tenants  for  hfe 
of  entailed  estates  were  given  power  to  sell  land  other  than  the  demesnes  in 
order  to  clear  the  estate  of  encumbrances  and  effect  improvements.  These 
Acts  and  the  Land  Transfer  Act  of  1875  ^^  for  the  registration  of  titles, 
established  the  principle  that  it  was  better  for  the  community  that  land 
should  be  easily  acquired  by  those  who  could  do  justice  to  it  than  that  the 
body  of  landed  magnates  should  be  perpetuated.®^  Encouragement  was 
further  given  to  the  agricultural  classes  by  the  development  of  permissive 
into  compulsory  action  in  regard  to  agricultural  compensation  and  the  pro- 
vision of  allotments  and  small  holdings.  Steps  were  already  being  taken 
also  towards  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  agricultural  co-operation  by 
the  formation  of  the  Agricultural  Organization  Society.®'  That  the  Liberal 
party,  however,  continued  to  regard  the  cereal  farmers'  position  as  hopeless 
may  be  gathered  from  Gladstone's  speech  to  his  tenants  at  Hawarden  in 
January  1882,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  working  man  needed  vege- 
tables, meat  and  milk  as  well  as  bread.    How  fully  his  advice  was  taken 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cclxxxv,  422. 

"  Stat.  27  &  28  Vict.,  cap.  114. 

•*  Stat.  45  &  46  Vict.,  cap.  38. 

"  Stat.  25  &  26  Vict.,  cap.  25. 

•*  G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Agrarian  Tenures,  36-47. 

•'  See  Pratt,  Co-operation  at  Home  and  Abroad,  102  et  seq.  ;  Agricul.  Organisation,  88  ; 
P.  Anderson  Graham,  The  Revival  of  English  Agric.  77.  Recognition  of  the  Agricultural 
Organization  Society  was  recently  made  by  a  grant  from  the  Development  Fund. 
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is  shown  by  the  great  decrease  in  the  area  under  wheat  cultivation.^  It  was 
acknowledged  that  the  decline  was  due  to  the  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat, 
attributable  to  the  settlement  of  new  lands  in  America  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  increased  facilities  of  transport  by  the  extensions  of  the  railway  systems 
in  such  new  countries. 

But  even  if  the  farmer  accepted  Gladstone's  advice  and  left  wheat- 
growing  to  the  foreign  producer  he  was  faced  by  serious  competition.  The 
invention  of  substitutes  for  butter  and  cheese  had  a  serious  effect  on  dairy 
farming  in  both  England  and  Ireland  until  the  passing  of  the  Margarine  Act 
made  the  fraudulent  sale  of  such  compounds  a  penal  offence.  The  various 
measures  regulating  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  also  gave  some  measure 
of  protection  to  the  farmer,  though  the  government  only  consented  to  act 
when  public  opinion  had  become  overwhelmingly  strong  as  the  result  of 
undeniable  cases  of  infection  from  abroad-*® 

It  will  be  remarked  that  legislation  in  both  these  cases  was  primarily 
in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  and  not  of  the  producer  and  that  care  was 
taken  to  avoid  any  fostering  of  industry  as  such. 

The  State,  which  had  refused  to  interfere  in  the  regulation  and  control  of 
trade,  was  equally  chary  of  exercising  its  powers  towards  labour.  Lord 
Wemyss,  a  typical  Liberal  of  the  old  school,  speaking  in  1890,  told  how  he 
and  his  friends  looked  for  salvation  to  the  liberty  of  adult  men  to  contract 
for  their  labour  as  they  liked,  seeing  that  '  the  only  duty  of  the  State  is 

*  negative. ''°  With  this  may  be  contrasted  Lord  Salisbury's  answer  to  the 
charge  of  *  Socialism,'  which  as  he  defined  it  meant  *  for  the  State  to  do  that 

*  which  is  usually  done  by  private  people  for  the  sake  of  gain.'  '^  '  New 
dangers,'  he  said,  '  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  and 
the  concentration  of  our  industries,  which  the  State  has  always  acknowledged 
its  bounden  duty  to  meet,  and  consequently  we  have  had  new  measures  to 
take  to  prevent  them.  But  that  has  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  Socialism.'  '^ 
While  in  1880  organization  to  meet  these  changing  conditions  was  still 
mainly  permissive,  by  1892  the  principle  of  State  interference  in  the  con- 
ditions of  industry  had  become  clearly  established. 

As  long,  therefore,  as  the  State  retained  the  theory  of  non-intervention 
labour  was  free  to  organize  itself  as  it  would,  provided  that  it  avoided  conflict 
with  the  law.  By  1880  the  legal  status  of  trade  unions  was  already  recog- 
nized, but  their  pohcy  was  not  fixed,  and  very  large  numbers  of  workers 
still  remained  outside.  The  existence  of  this  great  mass  of  unorganized 
and  inarticulate  labour  was  especially  important  in  a  time  of  acute 
depression  such  as  swamped  the  years  1880-6.  Speaking  in  November 
1884  Lord  Dunraven  described  how  '  at  Sunderland  there  were,  it  was 
said,  11,000  men  out  of  work,  at  Glasgow  over  4,000,  on  the  Tyne  and 
Wear  about  25,000,  at  Jarrow  hundreds  of  famihes  were  on  the  point  of 

*^  See  Chaplin's  speech  in  June  1890  {Hansard  [Srd  Ser.],  cccxlv,  318)  and  Statistical 
Tables,  vol.  ii,  Nos.  74,  77,  80,  83,  86. 

«»  See  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cclvii,  1506  ;  cclix,  1662  ;  cclxxxiv,  223. 

'«  Ihid.  cccxliv,  1225.  "  Ihid.  1239.  "  Ihid   1241. 
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starvation,  and  in  Glamorganshire  and  Monmouthshire  trade  was  bad, 
and  it  was  feared  that  in  a  very  short. time  10,000  men  would  be  out  of  work 
in  that  district.  About  60,000  men  were  employed  on  an  average  in  the 
London  docks  ;  of  that  number  one-third  was  out  of  work  and  one-third 
working  four  days  a  week  only.'  The  unemployment  statistics  did  not 
reveal  the  depth  of  the  evil,  for  in  Staffordshire,  Lancashire  and  other  great 
industrial  centres  the  masters  preferred  to  put  their  men  on  short  time 
rather  than  to  give  them  their  discharge.  Furthermore,  '  the  wages  of  those 

*  at  work  had  been  generally  reduced,'  with  the  result  that  in  all  '  some 

*  200,000  or  250,000  human  beings  depending  upon  our  main  industries  for 
employment  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence.'  '^  These  figures 
were  not  denied,  and  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  distress  was  more 
than  local  in  character.  This  being  so,  any  scheme  of  migration  was  useless. 
That  remedy,  as  Lord  Derby  had  shown,  had  been  tried  in  the  'seventies, 
but  with  no  great  success,  as  the  men  sent  north  from  the  East  End  of 
London  for  the  most  part  '  did  not  like  the  new  conditions  of  life  which 
'were  offered  and  preferred  the  distress  with  which  they  were  familiar.'  '* 

For  a  time  Parhament  looked  to  emigration  to  stay  the  evil,  though 
advocacy  of  this  remedy  was  not  general  until  1883-4.  Li  1880  the  question 
of  emigration  chiefly  concerned  Ireland,  then  suffering  acutely  from  the 
failure  of  the  potato  harvest.  Li  that  year  in  the  four  months  from  January 
to  April  no  less  than  34,046  persons  emigrated  from  Ireland,  a  number  almost 
treble  that  of  the  corresponding  period  in  the  preceding  year.'^^  The  arrange- 
ments for  emigration  were  largely  made  under  the  auspices  of  private  com- 
mittees such  as  that  controlled  by  Mr.  Tuke,  but  a  system  of  public  grants 
in  aid  was  already  in  force,  this  being  afterwards  further  developed  and 
supplemented  in  1882  by  the  institution  of  Emigration  Boards.  The 
scheme  was  opposed  by  many  Home  Bulers  on  the  ground  that  it  encouraged 
'  the  exportation  of  the  wealth-producing  machine,'  '^  but  was  generally 
endorsed  by  the  Conservatives,  while  all  the  information  collected  '  only 
'  confirmed  the  Irish  government  in  their  belief  that  they  were  right  in 
'  assisting  people  to  emigrate  who  were  unable  to  live  in  comfort  in  Ireland.'  '^' 

By  1883  the  principle  of  State-aided  emigration  was  established  for 
Ireland,  but  England  stood  without  its  range,  and  when  Bankin  moved  p. 
resolution,  '  That  a  judicious  system  of  State-aided  emigration  to  our  own 
'  colonies  is  both  just  and  politic,'  the  House  was  counted  out  straight  way.  "^ 
In  the  Lords  the  question  was  discussed  on  a  motion  of  Lord  Carnarvon  on 
20  March  1884.'^  Lord  Derby,  speaking  for  the  government,  considered  that 
'  private  enterprise  '  should  be  able  to  do  everything  needed,  that  '  local 
'  distress  and  local  difficulties  require  local  rather  than  general  treatment,' 
and  that,  while  the  employment  of  Imperial  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colonies  was  unobjectionable,  yet  that  no  case  had  been  made  out  for  the 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccxciii,  1047.  '«  Ibid,  cclxi,  658. 

'♦  Ibid,  cclxxxvi,  987.  "  Ibid,  cclxxvi,  303. 

'*  Ibid,  cclv,  612.  "  Ibid,  cclxxix,  1809. 

'»  Ibid,  cclxxxvi,  987. 
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existence  of  such  conditions  as  would  justify  State  action.  The  question 
was  taken  up  by  various  non-official  bodies,  and  in  1885  the  government  was 
induced  to  make  '  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  an  Emigrants' 
Information  Bureau  in  connexion  with  the  Colonial  Office,  where  intending 
emigrants  might  obtain  full  and  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  state  of 
the  labour  market  in  the  various  colonies  and  other  particulars  '  to  enable 
them  to  choose  which  colony  they  thought  most  suitable.  ^" 

As  industrial  depression  was  driving  Enghsh  working  men  abroad,  so 
surely  was  it  attracting  the  Russian  or  German  Jew,  ready  to  take  small  pay 
and  ready  to  work  under  conditions  intolerable  to  the  native-born.  The 
inquiries  into  the  social  condition  of  the  English  poor  instituted  in  1884-6 
led  to  the  revelation  of  unsuspected  corners  of  hfe  and  industry,  and  perhaps 
no  detail  shocked  the  conscience  of  the  middle  classes  more  than  did  the 
'  description  of  the  sweating  system.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  complaisancy 
with  which  Stuart- Wortley,  Conservative  Under-Secretary  for  Home  Affairs, 
answered  a  question  on  the  subject,  put  to  him  in  April  1887  by  Esslemont, 
member  for  Aberdeen.^^  '  I  understand,'  he  said,  *  the  hon.  gentleman's 
question  to  relate  to  the  alleged  employment  in  tailoring  work  for  excessive 
hours  and  inadequate  wages,  and  under  insanitary  conditions,  of  Jewish  and 
other  foreigners  in  the  east  of  London  and  in  some  large  towns.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  been  advised  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  that  the 
grounds  for  these  allegations  and  the  causes  and  extent  of  such  breaches  or 
evasions  of  the  Factory  Act  as  do  take  place  are  so  well  ascertained  that  no 
advantage  would  be  gained  by  any  special  inquiry.  Prosecutions  for 
breaches  of  the  Factory  Act  have  been  instituted  whenever  sufficient  evidence 
was  obtained  ;  and  I  have  directed  that  the  vigilance  of  the  Inspectors  shall 
be  in  no  way  relaxed.'  The  Lords,  however,  took  no  such  comfortable  view, 
and  in  1889  they  appointed  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  question.^'^ 
The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  to  a  certain  extent  embodied 
in  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Amendment  Bill  introduced  by  the  labour 
representatives  in  1890,  but,  as  the  Bill  'contained  clauses  to  which  the 
*  government  could  not  assent,'  the  measure  did  not  get  beyond  the  first 
reading.^  Cuninghame  Graham,  member  for  N.-W.  Lanark,  then  asked  for 
facilities  for  a  debate,  but  this  the  government  refused  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  their  wish  to  deal  with  the  question  of  factory  legislation  and  to  intro- 
duce some  of  the  committee's  recommendations  into  their  measure.^*  In 
the  Upper  House  Lord  Dunraven  moved  a  resolution  that  '  legislation  with 
'  a  view  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people  suffering  under 
'  that  system  is  urgently  needed.'  The  motion  was  debated  for  two  June 
evenings  and  eventually  withdrawn.^^  For  the  present  no  legislative  action 
was  taken,  though  a  strong  feehng  of  indignation  was  aroused. 

The  matter  did,  however,  result  in  a  development  of  departmental 
organization.  The  Sweating  Committee  had  found  that  *  certain  trades 
'  are  affected  by  the  presence  of  poor  foreigners,  for  the  most  part  Russian  and 

8"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccciv,  734.  «»  W.  H.  Smith  in  ibid,  cccxliv,  461. 

"  Ibid,  cccxiv,  13,  14.  ««  Ibid.  1286. 

52  Ibid,  cccxxxiii,  252.  "  Ibid,  cccxiv,  283-317,  441-84. 
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*  Polish  Jews,'  but  it  had  also  been  struck  by  the  lack  of  statistical  information 
as  to  their  numbers  and  provenance.  As  a  result  of  the  inquiry  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  the  Home  Secretary,  in  1890  took  steps  to  procure  such 
information  under  the  powers  given  by  the  Alien  Act.^^  The  anti-Semitic 
action  of  the  Russian  government  at  this  time  roused  a  fear  lest  there  should 
be  *  a  pauper  invasion  of  this  country,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  our  working 
'  classes.'  ^^  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  only  occasion  in  1890  on 
which  the  labour  members  spoke  on  sweating  was  in  connection  with  a 
government  contract  for  building  in  Manchester,^^  the  builders,  unlike  the 
tailors  of  the  lower  sort,  being  highly  organized  workmen. 

The  labour  leaders,  and  especially  the  younger  men,  found  in  this  absence 
of  organization  the  cause  of  the  distress,  for  hitherto  little  had  been  done  by 
way  of  combination  among  the  unskilled.  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  in  1888 
induced  the  match  girls  to  combine  and  force  better  conditions  from  their 
employers.  In  the  same  year  the  Gas  Workers  and  General  Labourers' 
Union  was  formed.  But  the  most  important  step  in  the  organization  of 
labour  at  this  time  was  the  formation  of  the  Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside  and 
General  Labourers'  Union,  which  brought  together  all  the  unskilled  and 
casual  labour  employed  in  and  about  the  docks  of  the  Port  of  London.  The 
substitution  of  steam  for  sailing  ships  had  changed  the  employment  of 
riverside  labour.  Steamers,  unlike  sailing  ships,  were  not  restricted  to  the 
seasons  in  their  voyages  and  their  increased  cost  necessitated  the  accompUsh- 
ment  of  their  voyage  with  as  much  speed  as  possible ;  consequently  the 
processes  of  loading  and  unloading  had  frequently  to  be  performed  under 
great  pressure.  The  loading,  which  is  semi-skilled  work,  was  undertaken 
by  stevedores,  an  organized  body  of  men  employed  by  the  shipowners, 
while  the  unloading  was  done  by  unskilled  and  unorganized  labourers 
engaged  by  the  dock  companies.  The  majority  of  the  latter  were,  by  reason 
of  the  irregularity  of  their  work,  merely  '  casuals,'  who,  owing  to  the  class 
from  whom  they  were  drawn  and  the  competition  for  the  work,  were  subject 
to  a  low  rate  of  wages.  The  organization  of  such  a  body  of  men  was  a 
masterpiece  of  leadership,  the  credit  of  which  must  be  given  to  John  Bums, 
who  was  assisted  by  Ben  Tillett  and  Tom  Mann.  The  grievances  of  the 
labourers  were  reduced  to  written  demands  for  a  uniform  pay  of  6d.  an  hour, 
with  a  minimum  half-day's  pay  of  25.  and  the  abolition  of  the  contract 
system.  On  the  refusal  of  these  demands  by  the  dock  companies  a  strike 
was  started  in  August  1889,  and  after  lasting  four  weeks  the  men  practically 
gained  all  they  had  asked  for.*'  The  effect  of  the  strike  was  very  far-reaching. 
It  compelled  the  dock  companies  to  put  a  stop  to  their  ruinous  competition 
in  rates.  It  brought  skilled  and  organized  labour  to  the  aid  of  the  unskilled 
and  unorganized  workers  and  the  mihtant  Sociahst  into  sympathy  with  the 
trade  unions,  thus  making  possible  '  the  new  unionism.'     But,  above  all,  it 

»«  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),    cccxliv,  1107.  *^  Ibid,  cccxlvii,  71,  1526. 

"  Ibid,  cccxliv,  1565. 

*•  See  Smith  and  Nash,  Story  of  the  Dockers'  Strike  ;  Charles  Booth's  presidential 
address,  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Soc.  1893. 
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gave  rise  to  a  remarkable  labour  movement  and  greatly  increased  the  men's 
faith  in  combination.  It  has  been  reckoned  that  in  the  year  1889-90  no 
less  than  200,000  unskilled  workmen  entered  trades  unions,  and  the  stimulus 
was  felt  in  trades  already  organized,  the  membership  of  the  Miners' 
Federation,  for  instance,  rising  from  36,000  to  200,000,  while  that  of  the 
National  Society  of  Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives  increased  from  11,000  to 
30,000  men.*" 

The  combination  for  bargaining  purposes  of  all  classes  of  workers 
necessarily  resulted  in  a  like  movement  among  the  employers.  Such  asso- 
ciations were,  of  course,  entirely  voluntary,  and  were  rarely  mentioned  in 
Parliament.  In  1887,  however,  Charles  Bradlaugh  drew  attention  to  the 
Mineral  Water  Bottle  Exchange  Society,  the  members  of  which  *  agreed  not 

*  to  re-engage  for  two  years  any  servant  who  had  left  the  employment  of  any 

*  member  except  with  the  consent  of  the  late  employer.'  The  workers 
contended  that  the  agreement  was  an  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade,  and 
this  view  was  held  by  Mr.  Justice  Chitty,  before  whom  the  case  was  tried  in 
July  of  this  year.*^  But  though  the  workers  might  find  the  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Employers'  Associations  harsh,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
less  important  trades,  the  combinations  have  done  much  to  facilitate  collec- 
tive negotiating  and  bargaining. 

The  serious  strikes  that  marked  the  short  spell  of  industrial  prosperity 
of  1886-90  led  to  the  request  for  State  intervention  from  the  outside  public. 
In  1888  Howard  Vincent,  on  the  ground  of  the  injury  to  British  industry, 
asked  the  government  to  consider  '  the  creation  of  a  mobile  Court  of  Trade 
'  Arbitration  commanding  the  confidence  of  employers  and  employed,  and 
'  maintained  by  fees.'  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  his  reply 
said  that  he  did  not  think  that  such  a  course  was  possible,  and  was  not 
aware  that  either  party  '  desired  to  substitute  such  a  court  for  the  present 
'  system  of  voluntary  arbitration.'  ^^  In  the  following  year  the  Arbitration 
Act  ^^  gave  further  powers  to  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  Court,  who  were 
authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  In  May  1890  Bradlaugh 
called  attention  to  the  possibilities  of  establishing  Councils  of  Conciliation 
under  the  Acts  of  1867  and  1872,  as  amending  the  Act  of  1824.9*  gij. 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  replied  that  '  no  use  was  made  of  the  Act  of  George 
IV,  and  its  existence  seems  to  have  been  forgotten.  When  it  was  enacted 
the  necessary  organizations  for  its  successful  working  did  not  exist,  and  its 
compulsory  features  and  penalties  were  alike  distasteful  to  employer  and 
employed.  .  .  .  People  prefer  to  manage  their  own  affairs  in  their  own 
way.'  9^  In  the  following  year  he  described  the  suggestion  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  should  set  up  a  Board  of  Concihation,  and  should  have  some  kind 
of  initiative  to  compel  the  two  parties  to  a  strike  to  agree,  as  '  nothing  more 
'  or  less  than  a  chimera.'  ^^    The  warring  interests  were  stiU  regarded  as 

»»  Webb,  op.  cit.,  393.  "  Ibid,  cccxxviii,  45. 

91  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cccxviii,  1350.  ^  Stat.  52  &  53  Vict.,  cap.  49. 

"*  Stat.  30  &  31  Vict.,  cap.  105  ;  35  &  36  Vict.,  cap.  46,  as  amending  5  Geo.  IV,  cap.  96. 

«5  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cccxliv,  1399.  "  Ibid,  cccxlix,  987. 
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merely  sectional  and  as  having  no  direct  bearing  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  history  to  see  the  way  in  which  organized 
labour  responded  to  Liberal  offers  based  on  economic  individualism.  It  was 
obvious  that  for  the  workman  self-help  must  in  most  cases  be  collective, 
and  that  the  essence  of  such  association  lay  in  the  sacrifice  by  its  units  of 
individual  bargaining.  In  spite  of  this  contention,  however,  the  labour 
members  of  Parliament,  until  1886,  were  almost  entirely  Liberal  in  sympathy, 
but  from  this  time  a  growing  demand  for  State  intervention  in  the  regulating 
of  industrial  conditions,  together  with  the  momentary  echpse  of  their  Liberal 
allies,  tended  towards  the  formation  of  a  distinct  labour  party  ;  though  this 
was  not  actually  organized  until  1894. 

In  1880  the  policy  of  trade  unionism,  as  expressed  by  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  the  Congress,  had  been  to  secure  the  abolition  of  all  exceptional 
legislation  affecting  working  men  and  their  organizations.  In  this  aim 
they  were  encouraged  by  the  Positivists.  This  alliance  was  *  modified  ' 
in  1881  and  ceased  in  1883,  the  split  being  brought  about  by  the  whole- 
hearted support  given  by  the  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
to  Gladstone's  policy  of  coercion  for  Ireland.^'  The  Positivists  saw  in 
this  exceptional  legislation  a  precedent  for  possible  attack  on  labour  organi- 
zations, but  so  great  was  the  faith  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in 
Gladstone's  personality  that  they  refused  to  Hsten,  and,  as  Crompton  says, 
somewhat  bitterly,  preferred  to  be  the  tag-end  of  a  party.  The  labour 
members — Alexander  Macdonald,  member  for  Stafford  and  president  of 
the  Miners'  National  Union,  Thomas  Burt,  member  for  Morpeth  and  secretary 
of  the  Northumberland  Miners'  Association,  and  Henry  Broadhurst,  member 
for  Stoke-upon-Trent  and  Parliamentary  secretary  to  the  trades  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  all  good  Liberals — were  thus  committed  to  the  party 
policy  of  individualism  and  non-intervention,  though  no  discussion  of 
principles  was  permitted  at  the  annual  Trade  Union  Congress. 

The  Liberals  had  always  prided  themselves  on  their  readiness  to  remove 
statutory  disabilities,  and  they  were  thus  ready  to  accept  the  claim  of  the 
working  man  to  equahty  with  other  citizens.  For  some  years  past  there 
had  been  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  working  of  the  doctrine  of 
*  common  employment,'  first  set  forth  by  the  courts  in  the  case  of  Priestley  v. 
Fowler  in  1837.  According  to  this  doctrine  the  taking  of  employment 
involved  the  acceptance  of  risk  of  injury  in  the  course  of  that  employ,  and  no 
claim  for  damage  could  be  made  by  a  servant  against  his  master ;  by  a 
natural  extension  it  was  held  that  similarly  no  compensation  was  recoverable 
for  injuries  done  by  a  fellow-servant,  since  the  servant  was  an  agent  for  the 
master.  Such  a  doctrine  involved  considerable  hardship  when  apphed  to 
a  highly  organized  industry  such  as  railway  service,  and  the  unions  had 
long  been  desirous  of  remedy.     In  1880  an  Employers'  Liabihty  Bill,*^ 

•'  See  the  note  by  H.  Crompton,  in  Webb's  Hist,  of  Trade  Unionism,  ii,  348. 
**  Howell,  Labour  Leguilatton,  Labour  Movements,  Labour  Leaders,  464  ;  Dicey,  Lav 
and  Opinion  in  England,  279. 
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identical  in  principle  with  that  which  Thomas  Brassey,  member  for  Hastings, 
had  put  forward  in  1879,  was  introduced  by  the  Liberal  government  as  the 
result  of  pressure  from  the  Parhamentary  Committee.  In  effect  the  Bill 
was  a  compromise,  in  that  it  retained  the  doctrine  of  common  employment  but 
gave  the  workman  compensation  in  case  of  injury  caused  by  defective 
machinery,  by  delegated  authority  or  in  case  of  an  act  or  omission  in  obedience 
to  orders.  These  proposals  came  as  a  shock  to  large  employers  of  labour 
and  were  warmly  opposed  in  committee.*' 

As  first  introduced  the  Bill  was  applicable  only  to  those  employed  in 
manual  labour,^""  though  in  committee  Balfour,  representing  the  pohcy  of 
the  Fourth  Party,  proposed,  unsuccessfully,  an  amendment  extending  it  to 
domestic  servants,  while  in  the  report  stage  it  was  made  applicable  to 
railway  operatives.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  the  duration  of 
the  Bill  was  fixed  at  two  years  of  experiment,  its  life  being  renewed  from 
year  to  year  by  the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Acts.  Gorst  declared  that 
the  advocates  of  the  workmen  understand  it  in  one  sense,  the  employers  in 
another,  the  government  understand  it  in  a  third  sense,  while  yet  a  fourth 
interpretation  would  probably  be  put  upon  it  by  the  Courts  of  Law^ — a 
view  amply  realized.  The  greatest  difficulty  arose  over  the  permissive 
character  of  the  Act,  which  had  been  framed  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  of 
contracting  out.  Immediately  after  it  came  into  force  on  1  January  1881 
a  strike  was  declared  on  the  London  and  North-Western  railway,  the  servants 
of  which  preferred  their  own  insurance  fund,  which  had  been  established 
in  1871.  Similar  action  by  Lancashire  mine-owners  led  to  a  stoppage  of 
work  for  several  weeks  and  smaller  strikes  occurred  in  other  industries. 
Bills  to  disallow  contracting  out  were  introduced  by  Burt  and  Broadhurst 
in  1883  2  and  by  Arthur  O'Connor  in  1886;^  neither  was  successful.  A 
government  Bill  was  introduced  in  1887  practically  preventing  all  contracting 
out  except  in  cases  where  the  workman  was  protected  by  insurance  against 
injury  arising  in  the  course  of  his  employment.  The  labour  members, 
however,  objected  vehemently  to  all  insurance  against  liability  under  the 
Act,  on  the  ground  that  the  insurance  companies  took  every  claim  into 
court  and  so  involved  the  workman  or  his  union  in  great  expense  ;  *  the 
measure  was  accordingly  withdrawn.  The  whole  matter  was  dealt  with 
on  somewhat  different  lines  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897.^ 

Although  the  trade  unions  congratulated  themselves  on  their  successful 
promotion  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  they  had  to  content  themselves 
with  this  triumph ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Stanhope's  Shop  Hours 
Act,^  hardly  any  other  industrial  legislation  was  achieved  by  this  ParHament. 
But,  while  the  labour  leaders  were  content  to  take  their  part  in  the  purely 

•*  There  was  no  debate  on  the  second  reading,  the  Bill  being  introduced  in  dummy, 
probably  to  allow  of  arrangements  being  made  with  certain  capitalist  members  of  the 
party. 

100  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cclv,  520.  ^  Ibid,  cclxxx,  504. 

Ibid.  1478-9.  »  Ibid,  cccii,  270. 

Howell,  Labour  Legislation,  Labour  Movements,  and  Labour  Leaders,  429. 
^  Dicey,  Law  and  Opinion  in  England,  282.  *  See  below. 
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political  activities  of  the  time,  raanj'-  of  the  younger  men  of  the  unions 
were  hailing  a  new  gospel  and  looking  for  the  time  when  capitaUsm  would 
vanish  and  the  State  would  own  all  the  means  of  production,  distribution 
and  exchange. 

The  '  New  Unionism  '  for  the  most  part  had  derived  its  ideals  from 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation  founded  by  W.  H.  Hyndman,  Joseph 
Cowen  and  others  in  1881,  'in  opposition  to  the  monstrous  tyranny  of 
*  Gladstone  and  his  "  Whigs  "  in  Ireland  and  their  equally  abominable  policy 
'  in  Egypt,  with  the  object  also  of  bringing  about  democratic  changes  in 
'  England.' '  Though  it  retained  its  anti-Liberal  character,  its  chief  concern 
soon  came  to  be  the  promotion  of  democracy,  or  rather  of  Socialism,  being 
joined  by  working  men  such  as  John  Burns  and  John  Williams  as  well  as 
by  William  Morris  and  his  middle-class  friends.  The  Positivists,  however, 
gradually  dropped  away  as  the  group  became  more  wedded  to  the  theories 
of  Henry  George,  whose  doctrine  of  economic  rent  Frederic  Harrison 
denounced  both  in  1880  and  1883.  Another  exponent  of  middle-class  Socialism 
was  the  Fabian  Society,  founded  in  the  early  'eighties.  This  society  had 
for  its  aim  '  a  reconstruction  of  society  in  accordance  with  the  highest  moral 
'  possibility,'  but  its  energies  were  largely  dissipated  by  controversies  with 
other  Socialist  organizations.^ 

For  some  time  past  a  divergence  of  policy  had  made  itself  felt  within 
the  trade  unions  ;  the  builders  and  engineers  had  long  favoured  laissez- 
faire,  while  the  miners  and  cotton  operatives  looked  to  State  regulation  for 
betterment.  This  was  accentuated  after  1886  by  the  rise  to  power  in  their 
unions  of  John  Bums,  Keir  Hardie  and  Tom  Mann,  all  animated  by  class 
antagonism  and  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  in 
which  the  Liberals  were  supreme.  This  Committee,  indeed,  had  no  idea  of 
conflict  between  class  and  class  other  than  that  of  the  Liberal  manufacturer 
with  the  Tory  squire ;  they  could  not  accept  the  conception  of  the 
realm  as  divided  into  the  camps  of  capital  and  labour,  with  absolutely 
divergent  interests  and  no  common  ground  between.^  The  friction  between 
the  two  sections  developed  into  a  series  of  scurrilous  attacks,  the  leaders 
of  the  '  Old  Gang,'  Henry  Broadhurst  and  his  fellows,  being  accused  of 
having  been  corrupted  by  the  Liberals.  The  matter  came  to  a  head  at  the 
Trade  Union  Congress  held  at  Dundee  in  1889,  when  Broadhurst  was  able 
to  give  so  convincing  an  answer  to  the  charges  of  Keir  Hardie  and  his 
followers  as  completely  to  discredit  the  Socialists.^*' 

It  was  the  Social  Democrats'  acceptance  of  the  aid  of  violence  that  left 
London  in  panic  after  the  Hyde  Park  riot  of  1886.  The  blame  for  these 
disturbances  must  be  attributed  to  the  Socialists,  who  deliberately  arranged 


'  Hyndman,  Rec.  of  an  Adventurous  Life,  246.  The  Social  Democratic  Federation 
was  a  copy  of  German  '  Social  Democracy  '  ;  Hyndman  introduced  into  it  the  Marx 
doctiine. 

»  Fabian  Tract  No.  41. 

•  See  Humphrey,  Hist,  of  Labour  Representation,  118. 

"  Hen.  Broadhurst,  His  Life  told  by  Himself,  219-22. 
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a  counter  demonstration  in  order  to  break  up  a  fair  trade  meeting  in  Tra- 
falgar Square,  as  they  regarded  this  as  merely  an  exploitation  of  the  distress 
in  the  East  End  by  party  poHticians.  At  the  time  it  was  useless  for  the 
Sociahst  leaders  to  protest  that  it  was  not  their  followers  who  marched 
down  Pall  Mall,  up  St.  James  Street,  and  down  Piccadilly  to  the  Park, 
breaking  a  great  many  windows  on  the  way."  The  public  alarm  was  in- 
creased by  the  slackness  of  the  pohce  control,  which  was  such  as  to  compel 
reorganization  of  the  department.  The  riots,  though  of  httle  consequence 
in  themselves,  had  the  effect  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  well-to-do  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  unemployed.  Furthermore,  they  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  Conservatives,  who  had  prepared  a  programme  of  social  reform 
in  contradistinction  to  Gladstone's  purely  political  schemes. 

Even  Hyudman  once  had  hope  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  aid,  and 
had  found  much  in  common  with  the  Fourth  Party .^^  The  defection  of 
the  Liberal  Unionists  strengthened  the  tendency  towards  State  interference, 
and  the  legislation  of  1886-92  displays  this  new  attitude  towards  labour. 

Those  interested  in  labour  problems  had  for  a  long  time  been  baulked 
in  their  researches  by  the  absence  of  reliable  statistics,  and  Bradlaugh, 
when  visiting  the  United  States  in  1873  and  1876,  had  been  much  struck 
by  the  range  and  completeness  of  the  American  tables.^^  In  March  1886 
he  moved  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  labour  statistical 
department  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  to  this  the  House  gave  no  opposition.** 
Mundella  further  gratified  the  trade  unions  by  giving  the  newly  created 
post  of  Labour  Correspondent  to  John  Bumett,*^  one  of  their  own  officials 
and  a  man  of  great  experience  in  dealing  with  organized  labour.  The 
value  of  the  information  thus  collected  was  not,  however,  at  first  appreciated 
by  the  men,  and  in  1887  only  eighteen  unions  out  of  the  150  addressed 
took  the  trouble  to  reply  to  the  form  of  inquiry.*^  But  the  very  fact  of 
such  an  inquiry  pointed  to  the  end  of  the  old  period  of  indifference.  Four 
days  after  Bradlaugh  moved  his  resolution  in  the  Commons  Viscount  Enfield 
brought  the  question  of  women  inspectors  to  the  notice  of  the  Upper  House. 
Lord  Thurlow,  in  reply,  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Laspector  of  Factories 

*  that  the  duties  .  .  .  could  not  be  discharged  by  a  lady.'  The  hours  are 
too  long,  '  sometimes  from  6  or  8  a.m.  to  8  or  10  p.m.,  there  is  exposure 
'  to  weather,  and  the  examination  of  machinery  could  not  be  carried  out  by 

*  women.'  ^^  The  Home  Office  held  itself  free  to  vary  its  decision,  and 
the  first  of  its  now  numerous  women  inspectors  was  appointed  in  1881, 
while  the  staff  of  male  inspectors  was  increased  by  seven  during  the  Con- 
servative administration.^' 

Especially  interesting  is  the  progress  of  opinion  in  regard  to  wages,  for 
here  interference  could  hardly  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  health  or  safety. 
The  promoters  of  the  Payment  of  Wages  in  Pubhc  Houses  Prohibition  Bill 

"  Childers,  Life  of  Childers,  ii,  238-40.  »*  Ibid.  197. 

"  See  Hyndman,  Rec.  of  an  Adventurous  Life.         '*  Ibid.  200. 

^*  Bradlaugh,  Labour  and  Law,  195.  i®  Hansard  {3rd  Ser.),  ccciii,  4,  5. 

"   Hen.  Broadhurst,  etc.,  136. 
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did,  however,  appeal  to  morals.  The  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  Upper 
House  for  the  third  time  in  1883  by  Lord  Stanhope,^^  and  sought  to  put  an 
end  to  a  practice  common  in  the  building  trades.  While  Lord  Rosebery 
did  not  go  beyond  thinking  that  the  government  should  maintain  benevolent 
neutrality  on  such  questions,^'  the  Bill  was  warmly  denounced  by  old- 
fashioned  men  such  as  Lord  Bramwell,  who  resented  the  presumption  of 
the  Trades  Union  Congress  in  speaking  for  labour  as  a  whole,^**  and  by  Lord 
Brabourne,  on  the  ground  that  '  if  they  went  on  in  the  direction  indicated 

*  by  its  provisions  the  end  would  be  that  all  their  liberties  would  be  gone 

*  and  that  no  one  could  make  a  bargain  without  being  watched  by  a  govem- 
'  ment  inspector.'  ^i 

Neither  health  nor  morals  were  called  in  to  aid  the  passing  of  the  Truck 
Act  Amendment  Bill  introduced  by  Bradlaugh  in  1886.  The  principle  of  the 
Act  was,  of  course,  already  established,  but  it  was  now  made  applicable  to 
trades  previously  excluded  and  extended  to  Ireland,  while  its  machinery 
was  improved.  The  Bill  '  met  with  general  acceptance  in  all  quarters  *  ^ 
of  the  Commons,  and  obtained  its  second  reading  in  the  Lords  without 
debate,  though  in  committee  the  Scottish  peers  inserted  certain  modifications 
to  ward  off  possible  injury  to  Highland  industries .^^  At  the  same  time 
as  the  State  was  legislating  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  labour 
it  increased  the  power  of  the  workmen's  organizations.  The  Mines  Regu- 
lation Act  of  1887^  enabled  the  men  to  elect  a  checkweigher  who  should 
keep  tally  of  the  coal  wrought,  and  thus  remove  cause  for  the  complaints  of 
unfair  payment  to  the  men.  The  principle  had  been  adopted  from  the 
Bill  introduced  by  Arthur  O'Connor  in  1886,^^  and  its  acceptance  involved 

*  a  recognition  and  promotion  of  collective  action.'  ^^ 

The  question  of  the  compulsory  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  had 
long  exercised  the  trade  unions,  and  was  brought  into  fresh  prominence 
by  the  industrial  depression  of  1880-6,  which  was  attributed  in  many 
quarters  to  over-production.  As  long  as  the  Liberals  were  in  power  it  was 
hopeless  to  ask  directly  for  State  interference  in  the  hours  of  labour  of 
adult  men  theoretically  capable  of  freely  entering  or  rejecting  a  contract. 
But  even  the  theorists  admitted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect 
those  to  whom  such  bargaining  was  impossible,  and  a  whole  legislative  code 
already  existed  on  the  subject  of  child  labour.  ParUament  was  unwilling 
'  to  weaken  parental  responsibility  '  by  extending  this  special  legislation, 
but  in  the  early  'eighties  an  attempt  at  local  remedies  was  made  by  the 
introduction  of  special  clauses  in  various  private  Bills,  such  as  those  of  the 
corporations  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool.^'  Women  were  recognized  to 
stand  in  the  same  category  as  children,  and  the  trade  unions  saw  in  this 

'•  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cclxviii,  1926.  *"  Lord  Nacnaghten  in  ibid,  cccxviii,  1124. 

'•  Ibid,  cclxviii,  1926.  "  Ibid.  1515. 

»•  Ibid,  cclxxvi,  1569.  "  Stat.  50  &  51  Vict.,  cap.  58,  ss.  13.  14. 

"  Ibid.  1574.  »*  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cccii,  1008. 

»•  Webb,  Hist,  of  Trade  Unionism,  291. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cclxvi,  1223,  etc.  ;  cclxx,  1580,  etc. 
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acknowledgement  a  means  of  familiarizing  public  opinion  with  the  idea  of 
the  State  regulation  of  hours.  They  were  further  encouraged  in  their 
application  of  the  principle  to  this  unprotected  labour  by  the  desire  to 
decrease  as  far  as  possible  any  competition  between  these  lower-paid  workers 
and  their  own  members. 

Perhaps  owing  to  their  independence  the  Lords  throughout  the  period 
1880-92  were  especially  given  to  the  debate  of  social  and  industrial  questions 
such  as  State  insurance  against  sickness  and  old  age,  the  treatment  of 
railway  servants,  sweating  and  wages.  Among  the  most  active  of  the 
peers  in ,  this  direction  was  Earl  Stanhope,  the  promoter  of  the  Shop 
Hours  Kegulation  Bill.  The  scope  of  this  Bill  was  confined  to  women  and 
young  persons  as  being  '  not  able  to  protect  themselves  by  combination 
'  or  other  means,'  "^^  and  was  limited  in  apphcation  '  to  warehouses  and  shops 
'  in  which  textile  fabrics  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  were  sold.*  It 
provided  that  on  the  analogy  of  the  Factory  Acts  women  and  young  persons 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  should  not  work  more  than  ten 
hours  a  day,  though  on  apphcation  to  the  Home  Secretary  an  extension 
might  be  granted  on  sixty  days  of  the  year.^'  The  Duke  of  Somerset  opposed 
the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it  would  reduce  employment  and  be  '  heavily 
'  inconvenient.'  ^"  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  philanthropist,  while  '  he  highly 
'  approved  the  principle  and  the  object,'  thought  that  the  proposer  had 
failed  to  show  that  the  existing  hours  were  excessive  for  grown-up  women, 
while  he  further  objected  to  the  compulsory  regulation  of  the  shop  hours 
as  distinct  from  employment.  Lord  Rosebery  was  also  despondent  of  the 
Bill's  usefulness,  and  thought  that  '  it  threatened  to  transmute  the  Home 
Office  into  a  domestic  office  '  by  minute  regulation  and  the  system  of  a  per- 
missive extension  of  hours.'^  The  Bill  failed  to  pass  in  1882,  but  in  1886 
it  was  taken  up  by  the  short-hved  Liberal  government  on  the  ground  that 
'  when  hfe,  health  and  morals  are  concerned  Parliament  had  a  right  to 
'  interfere,'  '^  though  at  the  same  time  it  accepted  Lord  Beauchamp's 
amendment  confining  its  term  to  the  end  of  1887,  thereby  emphasizing 
its  experimental  character.^ 

In  one  direction  alone  did  Parliament  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
hours  of  labour  of  grown  men,  and  then  it  was  on  the  score  of  the  risk  to 
public  safety  due  to  excessive  overtime  among  railway  servants.  On  this 
ground  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  in  1877  introduced  a  Bill  limiting  their  hours, 
but  this  '  was  thrown  out  as  likely  to  cause  needless  interference  with  railway 
'  companies,  and  because  it  would  to  a  great  extent  reduce  their  responsi- 
'  bility.'  ^  In  1883  Lord  Sudeley,  as  representing  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the 
Lords,  thought  that  '  when  accidents  happen  and  inquiries  are  made  the 
'  publicity  given  by  the  inspectors  to  cases  of  overtime  is  far  more  efficacious 
'  on  the  company  than  any  law  on  the  subject  could  possibly  be,'  and  as 

»*  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cclxvi,  1819.  "  Ibid.  1825. 

*•  Ibid.  1822.  »«  The  Duke  of  Argyll  in  ibid,  cccvii,  181. 

"  Ibid.  1824.  33  ifjid.  cccvii,  182. 

**  Ld.  Sudeley  in  ibid,  colxxxi,  587. 
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'  the  policy  of  Parliament  has  always  been  to  show  that  it  thought  it  would 
be  a  dangerous  precedent  to  interfere  between  the  employer  of  adult  labour 
and  the  employed  as  to  the  number  of  hours  he  was  to  work,  they  proposed 
merely  to  issue  a  circular  on  the  subject  to  the  railway  companies.'  '*  The 
question  was  again  debated  in  1888,*'  and  in  the  following  year  Lord  De  La 
Warr  succeeded  in  passing  through  the  House  a  clause  in  the  Regulation  of 
Railways  Act,  which  made  a  periodic  return  of  overtime  compulsory  on  all 
railways."  The  frequent  strikes  of  the  next  two  years  told  on  pubhc  opinion, 
and  when  in  January  1891  Channing  moved  a  resolution  condemning  exces- 
sive overtime  as  a  *  grave  social  injustice  *  as  well  as  '  a  constant  source  of 
'  danger  to  the  pubUc,'  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  promised  to 
refer  the  matter  to  a  Select  Committee.  The  motion  asked  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  should  obtain  legislative  power  of  interference,  and  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  commented  on  *  the  remarkably  unanimous  and  almost  child- 

*  like  confidence  which  the  House  had  expressed  in  the  Board  of  Trade.'  ^ 
The  returns,  indeed,  showed  an  amount  of  overtime  '  extending  far  beyond 
'  any  necessity  '  ^'  such  as  might  be  caused  by  fog  or  seasonal  traf&c.  In 
October  1890  he  had  warned  the  companies  that  they  '  ought  to  take  in  hand 

*  for  themselves  the  question  of  excessive  overtime,  that  it  would  be  much 
'  better  dealt  with  by  them  than  by  Parliament,  but  that  it  would  have  to 
'  be  dealt  with  by  Parliament  if  they  failed  to  do  so.*  Neither  this  speech 
nor  a  circular  issued  in  November  had  had  effect,  and  Sir  Michael  was  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  State  interference  was  necessary."  Thus  did  the 
government  expressly  reserve  to  itself  the  right  to  interfere  between  em- 
ployer and  employed  in  the  matter  of  hours,  though  this  threat  was  not 
carried  into  effect  until  the  passing  of  the  Bill  for  the  miners'  eight  hours 
day  Bill  in  1908.« 

The  growth  of  official  opinion  with  reference  to  labour  was  modified 
by  the  fact  that  the  government  was  a  large  employer,  both  directly  and  under 
contract.  Complaints  as  to  the  sweating  of  women  workers  of  the  Army 
Clothing  Department  were  perennial,  and  had  actually  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  committee,  which  reported  in  July  1879.  In  August  1880  the  govern- 
ment assured  the  House  that  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  had 
been  adopted,  and  that  no  good  could  come  of  public  meetings  such  as  had 
been  recently  held,  as  all  complaints  should  be  made  to  the  superior  officials 
in  the  prescribed  form.*^    This  arrangement  applied  also  to  other  depart- 

'5  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cclxxxi,  588-9.  "  Ihid.  cccxxv,  720. 

»■  Ihid.  <ocxlix,  916.  "  Ihid.  986.  '»  Ibid.  991. 

***  Ihid.  993.  '  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the  excessive  hours  of  labour 
imposed  on  railway  servants  by  the  existing  arrangements  of  the  Railway  Companies  of 
the  United  Kingdom  constitute  a  grave  scandal  on  justice,  and  are  a  constant  source  of 
danger  both  to  the  men  themselves  and  to  the  travelling  public  ;  and  that  it  is  expedient 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  should  obtain  powers  by  legislation  to  issue  orders  where  necessary 
directing  Railway  Companies  to  limit  the  hours  of  work  of  special  classes  of  their  servanti 
and  to  make  such  a  reasonable  increase  in  any  class  for  their  servants  as  will  obviat*  the 
necessity  for  overtime  work.' 

"  The  popular  agitation  for  this  started  in  1885,  in  1887  an  amendment  to  this  effect 
proposed  to  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Bill  was  proposed,  and  in  1888  an  eight  hours  Bill 
was  introduced.     The  '  Old  Gang  '  were  opposed  to  legislation. 

"  Hansard  (3rd  Ser. ),  cclv,  982. 
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ments  of  the  pubHc  service,*^  and  the  operatives  complained,  with  some 
show  of  justice,  that  the  delinquents  were  thus  made  judges  of  their  own 
misdeeds.  Furthermore,  certain  attempts  were  made  to  prevent  the  com- 
bination of  the  employed,  and  a  departmental  Order  prohibited  Post  Ofl&ce 
servants  from  holding  meetings  outside  the  Post  Office.**  This  Order  was 
relaxed  in  April  1890,*^  a  year  of  great  agitation  throughout  organized 
labour.  In  August  the  question  of  wages  in  the  government  dockyards 
was  raised  by  Colonel  Hughes,  the  member  for  Woolwich.*^  An  effort 
to  count  out  the  House  immediately  after  his  rising  was  unsuccessful, 
and  ho  was  able  to  introduce  his  case,  based  on  figures  suppHed  to  him  by 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Hughes  pointed  out  that  the  rates  were 
below  those  of  the  open  market,  and  that  the  argument  that  the  rates  were 
low  in  view  of  the  pension  did  not  apply,  as  the  men  rarely  lived  to  attain  to 
it.*'  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  maintained  in  his  reply  that  the 
lowness  of  the  wages  was  counterbalanced  by  the  exceptional  advantages 
of  government  service.*^  As  a  result  of  the  very  damaging  criticism  from 
all  sides  of  the  House  the  government  were  forced  to  give  way,  and  while 
still  refusing  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee,  with  a  subsequent 
printed  report,  they  promised  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  W.  H. 
Smith,  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  two 
Departments  involved,  would  themselves  hold  an  inquiry ;  **  they  gave 
no  indication,  however,  that  the  men  would  be  given  other  than  the  usual 
facilities  for  the  statement  of  their  case.  The  question  was  once  more 
raised  in  1896,^  and  again  the  government  produced  the  same  arguments, 
but  though  no  pledge  was  given  the  examination  tended  towards  the 
acceptance  of  the  trade  union  rate  as  the  standard  rate  of  wage. 

The  unions  had  still  greater  success  in  fixing  their  rate  as  the  standard 
for  government  contracts.  As  early  as  1884  C.  J.  Drummond,  Secretary  of 
the  London  Society  of  Compositors,  had  induced  the  Parhamentary  Com- 
mittee to  urge  the  matter  of  '  fair  wages  '  when  the  contract  for  government 
printing  was  revised  in  that  year.^^  W.  R.  Cremer  again  brought  the  matter 
forward  in  1886,  when  Mr.  Leveson-Gower  replied  for  the  government  that 
the  arrangements  made  by  the  men  with  their  employers  were  a  matter  which 
it  did  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  Office  of  Works  to  interfere  in.^^ 
Much  the  same  reply  was  made  in  1889,  when  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  declared  that  his  office  '  has  no  cognizance  of  the  relations  '  between  a 
weaving  contractor  and  his  women  operatives  '  beyond  the  fact  that  a  strike 
'  has  taken  place '  on  a  further  reduction  of  wages.^  Dnmimond,  acting 
for  the  London  compositors,  kept  the  agitation  alive  and  protested 
against  the  wages  paid  by  the  contractors  to  the  London  School  Board." 

"»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccxciii,  152.  *»  Ibid.  343. 

♦*  Ibid.  cccxJiv,  1282.  «»  Ibid.  (4th  Ser.),  xliv,  116. 

*»  Ibid.  "  Webb,  Hist,  of  Trade  Unionism,  384. 

*•  Ibid,  cccxlviii,  323.  **  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  ccciii,  120. 

"  Ibid.  325.  '  *»  Ibid,  cccxxxv,  969. 

♦»  Ibid.  329-30.  »*  Webb,  loc.  cit. 
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The  newly  formed  London  County  Council  took  up  the  matter  in  1889,  and 
the  School  Board  also  came  into  line.  The  evil  seems  to  have  been  particu- 
larly rife  in  the  building  trade,  where  it  was  aggravated  by  a  system  of 
sub-contracting.  The  London  Building  Trades  Council  drew  up  a  resolution 
which  in  February  1891  was  moved  by  Sydney  Buxton  in  favour  of  the 
insertion  in  all  contracts  of  a  fair  wages  clause  and  of  the  prohibition  of 
sub-letting.^^  The  House  received  the  motion  with  much  sympathy,  and 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  described  how  the  former  method  of  con- 
tracting had  been  abandoned  as  it  had  been  found  that  its  gain  in  economy 
was  made  at  the  expense  of  the  workmen.^*  The  whole  question  had  been 
considered  by  a  Departmental  Committee,  and  in  future  all  wages  paid  by  the 
contractor  would  be  reimbursed  in  full  by  the  government,^'  which  thus 
became  directly  responsible  for  the  rate  of  pay.  The  government  saw 
difficulties  in  accepting  the  resolution  in  the  original  form,  but  proposed  to 
amend  it  to  a  declaration  that '  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  in  all  govern- 
ment contracts  to  make  provision  against  the  evils  recently  disclosed  before 
the  Sweating  Committee ;  to  insert  such  conditions  as  may  prevent  the 
abuse  from  sub-letting,  and  to  make  every  effort  to  secure  the  payment  of 
such  wages  as  are  generally  accepted  as  current  in  such  trades  for  competent 
workers.'  ^^  Such  a  resolution  would  have  been  unthinkable  in  1881.  The 
past  ten  years  had,  indeed,  seen  a  revolution  in  pubhc  feeling  ;  imder  the 
stress  of  depression  and  foreign  rivalry  a  new  sense  of  social  solidarity  had 
come  into  being. 


»»  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cccl,  616. 


»•  Ibid.  639. 


••  Ibid.  640. 


CHAPTER  X 

FOREIGN    COMPETITION 

(1892  to  1900) 

A  REMARKABLE  development  of  international  rivalry  affected 
every  branch  of  commerce  and  industry  during  the  closing  years 
of  the  19th  century.  In  many  countries  State  subventions  provided 
an  artificial  stimulus  to  certain  trades.  Improvement  in  the  means  of 
transport  and  the  opening  up  of  '  new  '  countries  brought  into  the  competi- 
tion produce  grown  under  superior  natural  advantages  or  manufactured 
under  more  favourable  conditions  than  those  of  Great  Britain.  Industrial 
rivalry  was  intensified  by  development  and  federation  in  the  organization 
of  capital  and  labour,  by  the  application  of  science  to  practical  uses  and  by 
the  extension  of  education  towards  commercial  and  technical  utility.  The 
resultant  increase  in  the  world's  productiveness  brought  with  it  a  demand 
for  new  markets  in  which  international  competition  became  more  visible  than 
ever  before.  A  minor  effect  of  the  same  increase  of  commerce  was  to  enhance 
the  importance  of  means  of  exchange. 

So  strenuous  a  rivalry  had  a  most  important  influence  upon  the  political 
outlook  of  the  administrations  with  which  this  chapter  deals.  It  forced 
itself  upon  the  consideration  of  Gladstone  when  he  took  office  for  the  last 
time  in  August  1892.  It  added  to  the  difficulties  experienced  by  Lord  Rose- 
bery  when  he  became  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  1894.  It  was  one  of 
the  chief  factors  in  deciding  the  pohcy  at  home  and  abroad  of  Lord  Sahs- 
bury's  third  administration,  in  which  Conservative  and  Liberal  Unionists 
were  allied  in  a  '  National  and  Unionist '  government  from  1895  to  1900.^ 

The  Liberal  Premiers  (Gladstone  and  Rosebery)  were  hampered  in  their 
dealings  with  industry  and  commerce  by  the  general  weakness  of  their 
position.  Gladstone  himself  was  suffering  from  the  disabihties  of  old  age. 
His  majority  was  small  and  depended  entirely  upon  the  Irish  vote.  The 
Opposition  was  active  and  united  and  took  advantage  of  every  occasion 
for  obstruction  or  attack.  The  Prime  Minister  and  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  were  the  *  last  survivors  of  the  vanished 
'  creed  '  of  that  economy  which  hesitated  to  expand  the  functions  of  the 
State  in  commercial  or  other  matters.^  The  economic  importance  of  the 
ministry  lay  chiefly  in  the  development  of  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
to  which  Mundella  brought  the  energies  of  a  business  man  with  a  lifelong 
experience  in  the  organization  of  labour  under  trade  union  conditions.^ 

1  Chamberlain,  Speeches  (ed.  Boyd),  i,  313. 

*  Sir  William  Harcourt  speaking  of  himself  and   Gladstone  in  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xi, 
1043.  »  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 
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The  younger  Liberals  also  contributed  towards  industrial  reform  by  intro- 
ducing the  Employers'  Liability  Bill,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Asquith 
as  Home  Secretary.*  The  Bill  was  subsequently  withdrawn  in  consequence 
of  disagreement  with  the  Lords  upon  the  principle  of  '  contracting  out.' ' 
Disputes  with  the  Second  Chamber  over  this  question,  the  Parish  Councils 
Bill,  and,  above  all,  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  upon  which  his  party  had 
been  returned  to  ofl&ce,  brought  about  the  resignation  of  Gladstone  in  1894. 
The  Liberal  government  was  thus  further  weakened  by  the  loss  of  its  great 
leader,  and  also  by  the  secession  of  the  *  new  Radicals,'  who,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  expressed  their  policy  of  open  hostility  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  an  amendment  to  the  address  which  they  carried,  13  March 
1894.*  Lord  Rosebery  continued  to  be  premier  until  21  June  1895,' 
maintaining  the  whole  of  the  '  Newcastle  Programme,'^  and  pursuing  a 
*  policy  too  large  with  a  majority  too  small,'  a  strategical  mistake  which  he 
afterwards  acknowledged.^ 

A  programme  of  social  reform  was  an  important  feature  in  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Liberal  Unionist  ministry  which  came  into  power  in  1895  with  a 
very  large  majority .^^  Among  those  who  took  office  were  Goschen,  who  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  applied  his  great  talents  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  Navy,"  and  Joseph  Chamberlain,  whose  administration  of  the 
Colonial  Office  brought  in  a  new  era  of  active  intervention  on  behalf  of 
colonial  development .^^  fp^Q  members  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Balfour, 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  were  supporters  in  different  degrees  of  the  theories  of  bimetal- 
lism." 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  government,  the  force 
of  religious  controversy  necessitated  the  withdrawal  of  a  Bill  for  the  complete 
reorganization  of  national  education,^*  their  first  great  ameliorative  measure. 
Foreign  affairs  also  absorbed  much  of  the  energies  of  the  administration, 
the  last  five  years  of  the  decade  being  occupied  by  a  series  of  international 
crises.  These  were  due  in  Europe  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Armenian  and 
Cretan  questions ;  in  America  to  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Venezuelan  dispute ;  and  in  Africa  and  China  to  a  great  development  of 
commercial  and  political  competition,  terminating  in  the  South  African 
War,  which  was  still  in  progress  when  Parliament  dissolved  in  1900. 

*  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  viii,  1943. 

*  Ibid,  xxi,  853. 

*  Ann.  Beg.  1896,  84  ;  Hansard  (4th  Scr.),  xxii,  206. 
"  Hansard  (4th  Scr.),   xxxiv,   1687. 

*  Ibid,  xxii,  3  ;  xxx,  1  ;  Ann.  Beg.  1894,  63-5.  The  programme  included  Disestab- 
lishment of  the  Church  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  Local  Veto,  Improvement  in  the  registration 
of  voters  and  the  abolition  of  the  plural  franchise,  the  definition  of  Employer's  Liability 
and  the  Limitation  of  the  Hours  of  Labour. 

»  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xxxvi,  40  ;   Rosebery,  Speeches,  1874-96,  233. 
"  Annual  Beg.  1895.  pp.  147,  158. 

*^  He  was  responsible  for  an  enormous  increase  in  the  material  and  personnel  of  the 
Navy  and  for  the  Naval  Works  Act  of  1897  (Stat.  60  A  61  Vict.,  cap.  35). 
'*  See  below. 

i»  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xxx.  226  ;   ix,  687;  xxxvi,  580. 
"  Ibid,  xxxix.  526  ;  xli,  1074. 
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It  happened  that  the  Liberal  administration  from  1892  to  1895  was 
coincident  with  the  last  years  of  one  of  those  periods  of  depression  in  finance 
and  industry  which  seem  to  affect  the  whole  world  in  cycles  of  roughly  a 
decade  in  length.^'  It  was  most  acutely  felt  in  agriculture,  where  it 
approached  the  rank  of  a  great  national  tragedy.^*  This  depression  culmi- 
nated in  *  that  unfortunate  year  '  189B,  which  *  laboured  under  accumu- 
'  lated  misfortune  .  .  .  financial  difficulties  in  America,  financial  embarrass- 

*  ments  in  Australia  .  .  .  disturbance  of    trade  in  India,  labour  disputes 

*  at  home  and  general  depression  in  agriculture.'  ^'  The  turning-point  came 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1895,^^  at  which  time  there  set  in  a  steady  and 
rapid  increase  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,^'  continuing  till  the 
end  of  the  century,  even  through  the  adverse  circumstance  of  the  South 
African  War.^" 

Throughout  the  intense  struggle  which  was  taking  place  for  the  world's 
commerce  during  these  years  Britain  stood  alone  in  its  support  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  and  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire,  while  her  competitors 
pursued  a  poHcy  of  protection  and  employed  systems  of  trade  subsidies 
or  bounties  and  reciprocal  treaties.  The  official  attitude  of  the  Liberal 
government  towards  State  intervention  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Mundella  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  1894.  *  The  less  they  interfered  with  trade  the  better,' 
he  said.  *  The  more  they  lightened  the  springs  of  industry  by  making  the 
'  burdens  lighter  and  leaving  men  to  find  out  the  best  methods  themselves, 
'  the  better  it  would  be.'^i  This  attitude  was  also  maintained  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  throughout  his  third  administration  rejected  any  suggestion 
of  retaliatory  tariffs  on  the  ground  that  they  would  be  *  hostile  to  the  interests 
'  of  consumers. '22  •  The  masses  of  this  country,'  said  Mr.  Balfour  in  1897, 
'  viewed  with  ineradicable  prejudice  the  return  to  anything  at  all  resembling 
'  the  old  protective  duties,'  ^  Even  the  imposition  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment of  a  general  5  per  cent,  import  duty  in  1894  raised  a  storm  of  protest, 
although  it  was  a  purely  financial  precaution  to  meet  the  strain  of  a  great 
fall  in  the  exchange.^*  The  refusal  by  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  to  sanction  the  duty  on  cotton,  designed  as  he  thought  to  encourage 
the  mill-owners  of  India,  resulted  in  a  disastrous  deficit  in  the  Indian  revenue .^^ 
Notwithstanding  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  State  the  duty  was  subse- 
quently imposed  with  a  countervailing  excise  intended  to  put  Indian  and 
Lancashire  manufacturers  on  an  equal  footing.^^ 

There  were  indications,  however,  of  a  new  school  of  thought  with  regard 

"  Ashley,  The  Tariff  Problem  (ed.  1911),  240-1  ;  Bovvley,  National  Progress  Since 
1882,  p.  32. 

"  Balfour  in  1895  {Hansard  [4th  Ser.],  xxx,  70). 

*'  Harcourt's  Financial  Statement,  1894  {Ibid,  xxiii,  469). 
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to  national  finance.  The  enormous  increase  of  State  .expenditure  which  was 
accumulating  rapidly  upon  the  narrow  basis  obtainable  from  a  fiscal  system 
established  under  free-trade  conditions,  drove  so  staunch  a  free  trader  as  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  to  doubt  whether  the  financial  policy  of  the  country 
could  be  maintained.^'  A  movement  favourable  to  protection  enlisted  the 
sympathies  of  the  agricultural  interest,  which  had  borne  '  the  brunt  of  the  bur- 
'  den  of  free  trade,'  ^  and  some  of  the  most  influential  chambers  of  commerce. 
The  leaders  of  the  movement  in  the  Commons  were  Sir  Howard  Vincent  and 
Mr.  James  Lowther,  who  maintained  that  the  conditions  of  trade  had  alto- 
gether changed  since  the  time  at  which  free  trade  was  established,  when 

*  competition  was  comparatively  unknown.'  ^'  An  unfavourable  balance  of 
trade,  it  was  contended,  was  now  developing  through  the  large  increase  of 
imports  over  exports,  especially  in  manufactured  goods,'®  under  a  system 
of  free  imports  but  not  free  exports,  a  system  which  protected  the  consumer 
at  the  cost  of  the  producer.  By  the  hostile  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  the 
iron  and  steel  trade  had  been  almost  lost,  and  the  tin-plate  mills  were  closing 
as  a  result  of  the  McKinley  tariff.^'  A  favourable  commercial  treaty  with 
Madagascar  had  given  place  to  a  hostile  tariff  upon  the  French  occupation 
of  the  island,  and  other  similar  instances  could  be  quoted.^  Thus  it  was 
asserted  that  the  quarterly  average  of  British  exports  to  Madagascar  had 
fallen  from  £39,652  in  1897  to  £8,648  in  1898.33  The  free  traders  contended 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  us  because  we  were 
the  great  creditors  of  other  nations  who  paid  us  in  goods  and  not  in  specie.^* 
Moreover,  notwithstanding  a  protective  tariff,  many  American  mills  were 
closed  or  on  half-time  in  1894.^5    It  was  not  denied  that  '  our  fiscal  system 

*  compelled  us  to  enter  into  competition  without  anything  to  give,  to  promise 

*  or  to  threaten,  but  it  was  urged  that  our  commercial  conquest  of  the  world 
'  had  been  made  by  the  intrepidity  and  enterprise  of  individual  traders,' '« 
and  that  under  free  trade  the  country  had  thriven.  It  was  especially  em- 
phasised that  the  consumer  had  benefited,  the  prices  of  necessaries  had 
decreased  while  their  consumption  had  increased  and  wages  had  nearly 
doubled  during  the  past  fifty  years.''  But,  far  beyond  the  question  of  tariffs, 
the  policy  adopted  by  continental  nations  of  granting  State  assistance  by 
means  of  bounties  and  subsidies  in  order  to  foster  and  eventually  to  control 
rival  industries,  was,  as  has  already  been  shown,  affecting  our  trade.  The 
bounty  system  was  especially  appHed  to  stimulate  the  newly  established 
industry  of  the  production  of  beet  sugar.  It  greatly  benefited  the  British 
consumer  by  lowering  the  price  of  sugar,  but  was  ruinous  to  the  British  pro- 
ducers— the  refiners  and  colonial  planters — who  reaped  no  advantage  from 
the  enormous  increase  of  consumption.     As  retaliation  was  contrary  to  the 
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policy  of  free  trade,  attempts  had  been  made  by  Great  Britain  to  obtain  the 
abolition  of  the  bounties  by  international  agreement.  In  1862  a  convention 
was  signed  with  this  in  view,  but  failed  in  its  purpose  owing  to  opposition  by 
France  and  the  establishment  of  great  bounty-fed  industries  in  Austria  and 
Germany.^^  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  call  another  conference  was  made  by 
Gladstone  in  1879,^^  In  1889  a  convention  was  completed  at  the  instance  of 
Lord  SaUsbury,  but  again  failed  because  '  Prance  did  not  come  into  line  with 
'  the  other  bounty-giving  countries.'  *"  Some  seven  years  later  Germany, 
followed  by  Austria  and  France,  almost  doubled  her  bounties,*^  and  the 
United  States,  in  retaliation,  adopted  the  principle  of  countervailing  duties.*^ 
In  1881  Lord  Salisbury,  in  dealing  with  a  petition  from  the  Barbadoes  as 
to  the  destruction  of  their  industry  by  '  the  fiscal  actions  of  foreign  powers,' 
stated  that  a  very  remarkable  change  of  feeling  was  showing  itself  in  many 
centres  of  industry,  and  proposals  were  being  made  which  ten  years  ago 
would  have  been  held  impossible.*^  The  Indian  government  were  the  first  to 
take  retaliatory  measures,  for  India's  production  of  cane-sugar  exceeded  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  excluding  China.  Under  the  powers  of  the  Indian 
Tariff  Act  of  1899  the  Indian  government  imposed  additional  duties  on  sugar 
imported  from  France,  Germany,  Eussia,  Austria,  Belgium  and  the  Argentine, 
but  their  action  raised  a  cry  of  indignation  from  free  traders,  who  argued  that 
the  new  duties  were  protective  in  character  and  formed  a  '  first  step  in  re- 
'  versing  the  policy  of  free  trade.'  **  The  logical  outcome  of  such  a  policy,  it 
was  contended,  would  be  the  protection  of  West  Indian  sugar  and  Irish 
butter.*^  The  difi&culties  with  regard  to  the  former  of  these  commodities  were 
becoming  acute,  since  the  growing  of  sugar-cane  was  the  sole  industry  upon 
which  the  labour,  capital  and  revenue  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  depended. 
West  Indian  sugar  planters  proposed  the  imposition  of  countervaihng  duties, 
but  the  majority  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  report  on  the  distress  in  the 
West  Indies  in  1897  refused  to  recommend  them  '  in  view  of  the  loss  to  the 
'  British  consumer,  inconvenience  to  trade,  uncertainty  of  success,  difficulty  of 
'  interpreting  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  in  treaties  and  danger  of  depart- 
'  ing  from  the  settled  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom.'  *«  They  noted  that  the 
chief  effect  of  bounties  on  the  West  Indian  industry  had  been  to  introduce 
an  element  of  uncertainty  which  undermined  credit,  and  that  the  low  prices 
which  tended  to  destroy  the  industry  were  mainly  due  to  the  decrease  in  the 
cost  of  production  in  the  sugar-beet  producing  countries  of  Europe.*'  They 
recommended  the  encouragement  of  central  sugar  factories  by  improved 
means  of  communication  and  the  adoption  of  measures  to  facilitate  other 
subsidiary  industries  such  as  fruit  and  cocoa-growing.*®    At  the  same  time 
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they  rejected  the  suggestion  of  granting  bounties  to  West  Indian  planters  on 
the  purely  practical  ground  that  their  result  would  be  to  close  the  nearest 
natural  market  in  the  United  States  and  to  bring  about  over-production  with 
a  consequent  further  fall  in  prices.** 

The  problem  before  the  Imperial  government  was  to  restore  the  islands 
to  financial  soundness  without  departing  from  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
while  the  possibihty  of  an  alternative  in  the  secession  of  the  colonies  was 
rendered  clear  by  the  contemporary  example  of  Cuba.^°  Chamberlain  took 
steps  at  once  to  carry  out  the  commission's  recommendations.  Model 
factories  were  established  with  a  government  guarantee  ; "  reciprocal  con- 
ventions were  negotiated  with  the  United  States  and  Canada  ;  ^^  colonial 
finance  was  restored  by  imperial  grants  in  aid  and  set  on  a  basis  more  sound 
than  before  ;  ^  finally  a  successful  attempt  was  made  to  establish  subsidiary 
industries  by  giving  facilities  for  peasant  holdings,  subsidizing  direct  services 
of  steamships  to  Newfoundland  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  by  developing 
the  islands'  natural  resources  through  the  foundation  of  a  school  of  botany 
and  agriculture. 5*  At  the  same  time  (1898)  Great  Britain  sent  delegates  to 
another  international  conference,  hoping  to  secure  the  abolition  of  bounties,"' 
but  the  negotiations  again  broke  down.^^  It  was  not  till  1902  that  the  Unionist 
government,  in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition,  made  any  agreement 
possible  by  conceding  the  principle  of  penal  prohibition,**'  thus  removing  the 
fear  of  the  contracting  countries  that  they  might  meet  with  unfair  compe- 
tition in  British  markets.  The  Liberal  government  of  1907  renewed  its 
adherence  to  the  convention  with  modifications."^ 

There  was  a  similar  difference  as  to  principles  between  the  attitude  of 
British  and  foreign  administrations  towards  the  use  of  industrial  subsidies. 
Great  Britain  gave  subsidies  to  the  shipping  and  shipbuilding  industries 
for  reasons  of  State  only — namely,  for  postal  or  Admiralty  purposes  ;  whereas 
her  rivals  also  gave  them  for  the  encouragement  of  trade."*  As  early  as 
1881  Lord  Salisbury  had  referred  to  the  French  subsidy  on  tonnage  as  '  an 
'  indication  of  the  policy  which  is  guiding  foreign  governments  and  a  danger 
*  against  which  our  manufacturers  .  .  .  have  to  contend,'*"  and  in  1895  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  admitted  that  French  bounties  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  loss  of  certain  contracts  to  British  shipbuilders.*^ 

Abroad  State  control  of  railways  facilitated  the  attraction  of  merchandise 
to  subsidized  lines.  Thus  the  German  government  reduced  railway  rates  on 
goods  sent  direct  from  inland  places  in  Germany  to  East  Africa  or  the  Levant 
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by  subsidized  lines  '^  in  order  to  encourage  export,  and  gave  preferential 
railway  rates  to  foster  a  market  at  London  for  Westphalian  coal.*"' 

In  England  the  law  prohibited  any  preferential  rates,  and  the  national 
policy  of  laissez-faire  prevented  government  intervention  on  behalf  of  the 
British  as  against  the  foreign  producer."  An  outcrj''  against  the  general 
raising  of  internal  freights  in  1893  ^^  resulted  in  legislation  enabling  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners  to  intervene 
between  the  trader  and  the  railway  company.^^  Subsequent  litigation, 
however,  showed  that  the  apparent  differences  in  rates,  and  especially  in 
through  rates,  were  due  to  the  greater  size  of  consignments  from  abroad,  their 
good  packing  and  regularity  of  dehvery.*'  The  disadvantage  to  the  small 
home  producer  has  since  been  in  part  obviated  by  combination.^^  At  the 
same  time  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  British  pohcy  to  increase  departmental 
control  "^  of  railways  and  to  establish  State  ownership  or  guarantee  only  in 
peculiar  circumstances.  Thus  the  West  Highland  railway,  which  served  a 
district '  very  different  from  the  rest  of  the  country  in  its  economic  conditions  ' 
and  was  intended  to  develop  the  fishing  industry,  received  a  State  guarantee 
of  interest  at  3  per  cent,  on  its  capital.'"  The  Light  Railways  Act  of  1896, 
which  was  intended  to  paUiate  some  of  the  evils  suffered  by  English  farmers," 
hmited  State  action  to  a  loan  of  a  quarter  the  total  amount  required  if  that 
sum  did  not  exceed  what  had  been  advanced  by  the  local  authority.  It  also 
cheapened  Parliamentary  procedure  and  relaxed  the  Board  of  Trade  regula- 
tions.'^  This  adaptation  of  State  policy  to  peculiar  conditions  was  par- 
ticularly apparent  in  the  treatment  of  railways  in  British  dependencies. 
In  India  State  railways  formed  part  of  a  scheme  of  insurance  against 
famine.'*  The  chief  reason  given  for  granting  a  considerable  subsidy  to  the 
Bechuanaland  railway  in  1893  was  to  effect  economy  in  the  business  of 
government.'*  The  West  African  railways  developed  during  Chamberlain's 
term  of  oflS.ce  were  State  owned  '^  and  had  a  double  object  in  securing  peace 
within  a  country  disturbed  by  tribal  wars  as  well  as  in  opening  up  to  commerce 
the  fertile  plains  of  the  '  Hinterland.'  '^  The  Cairo  to  Khartoum  railway, 
originally  constructed  for  strategic  purposes,  was  also  expected  '  to  bring 
'  trade  and  civilization  into  the  interior  of  Africa.'  "  The  making  of  the 
Uganda  railway  was  a  new  and  remarkable  experiment.  It  was  to  be  a 
State  venture  for  financial,  political  and  social  reasons  and  was  constructed 
by  the  government  through  a  Works  Committee.'^     Difficulties  of  labour, 
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materials  and  water  arose  during  its  construction,"  but  it  is  now  run  at  a 
profit  8"  and  has  been  of  great  value  in  developing  transport,  especially  with 
the  Belgian  Congo. 

State  ownership  of  the  telegraphs  had  already  been  estabhshed,  but  the 
telegraphs  were  suffering  through  competition  with  telephones.  In 
negotiating  in  1894  for  acquiring  the  interest  of  the  National  Telephone 
Company,  the  Postmaster- General  justified  his  action  as  a  measure  *  to 
'  protect  the  public  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Telegraph  Department  is 
'  suffering  through  the  extended  use  of  the  telephone.'  ^  His  intervention 
was  further  supported  on  the  ground  that  it  would  destroy  the  monopoly  ^ 
by  a  company.  Imperial  control  over  cable  communication  within  the 
Empire  was  another  scheme  for  State  ownership  put  forward  at  the  Colonial 
Conference  of  1887,  not  only  for  strategic  reasons  but  as  an  ideal  co-partner- 
ship for  the  mutual  exchange  of  commodities.  The  idea  was  carried  out  by 
the  *  All-British '  cable  to  Canada  and  Australasia,  which  was  projected  in 
1900  at  the  joint  cost  of  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  governments.^  Similar 
considerations  led  to  the  establishment  of  imperial  penny  postage  in  1898.** 
Government  factories  for  arms,  originally  estabhshed  '  for  making  experi- 
ments, testing  inventions  and  controlling  prices,'  *^  existed  solely  for  military 
or  naval  purposes.  The  consensus  of  opinion,  however,  was  in  general 
against  State  trading,  as  is  shown  by  the  rejection  of  proposals  for  nationaliza- 
tion of  mines  **  or  the  estabUshment  of  State  granaries.®' 

British  policy  towards  municipal  trading  was  undefined  until  the  advances 
in  electricity  necessitated  the  development  of  municipal  undertakings .**  The 
failure  of  private  enterprises  *^  or  commercial  associations  to  deprive  local 
authorities  of  a  practical  monopoly  over  electricity  for  power,  lighting  or 
traction  has  been  assigned  as  a  cause  for  the  corresponding  failure  of  Great 
Britain  to  compete  in  this  respect  with  such  countries  as  the  United  States, 
where  electric  power  is  in  the  hands  of  private  companies.^  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  maintained  that  organized  labour  could  more  easily  obtain  its 
own  conditions  from  the  municipality  than  from  the  State  ^^  and  that  great 
industrial  concerns  were  then  (1900)  carried  on  by  municipaUties  at  a  profit 
to  the  ratepayer."^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  England  stood  so  far  ahead  of  her 
industrial  rivals  as  to  claim  almost  the  whole  commerce  of  the  world.  As  speed 
in  transit  grew  year  by  year,  as  means  of  rapid  communication  were  found  in 
telegraph  or  telephone  or  wireless,  as  science  was  apphed  to  transport  to 
bring  even  perishable  goods  from  one  hemisphere  to  another,  so  she  lost  the 
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former  advantage  due  to  her  practical  monopoly  of  the  world's  carrying  trade 
and  found  herself  opposed  by  more  than  one  rival  of  formidable  strength. 
The  soil  of  some  countries  was  richer  and  their  areas  immensely  larger. 
Other  nations  had  learned  to  use  her  industrial  methods  or  had  developed 
them  to  better  purpose.  Her  own  efforts  to  raise  the  standard  of  hving 
among  her  artisans  put  them  to  a  disadvantage  in  competing  with  workers  of 
countries  where  climate  or  social  requirements  were  less  exacting.^ 

The  natural  advantages  of  '  new  '  countries  were  mostly  felt  in  the 
production  of  grain  and  meat.  The  produce  of  the  virgin  soil  of  the  Argentine, 
whose  richness  enabled  a  fivefold  crop  of  lucerne  to  be  gathered  yearly,^  was 
brought  by  a  rapidly  developing  railway  system  into  direct  competition  with 
the  products  of  Britain  grown  by  the  aid  of  artificial  fertilizers.^^  Similarly, 
the  opening  up  of  the  Western  States  of  America  by  railway  development 
brought  into  the  market  wheat  from  immense  farms,  whose  very  size  facilitated 
an  economical  use  of  machinery  impossible  to  attain  even  through  co- 
operation in  the  smaller  holdings  of  Great  Britain."^  It  was  acknowledged 
that  British  agriculture  could  not  look  for  any  material  improvement  till  the 
competition  of  superior  soils  had  worked  itself  out.^'  The  rancher  of  Western 
America  and  the  sheep  farmer  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  had  advantages 
in  the  size  of  their  holdings,  the  Argentine  cattle  farmer  in  the  climate  of  his 
country.®^  The  one  branch  of  agriculture  in  which  British  farmers  had  a 
pre-eminence  was  horse  and  cattle  breeding.^^  It  became  more  and  more 
evident  that  the  British  agriculturist  was  obliged  by  the  nature  of  things  to 
yield  the  advantage  to  other  countries  in  the  cheap  output  of  large  quantities 
of  produce,  and  that  his  future  prosperity  depended  upon  his  abihty  to  hold 
his  own  where  skill  and  judicious  management  counted  towards  good  quality. 

There  was  a  growing  tendency  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  State  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of  agriculturists  in  so  strenuous  a  competition.  Thus  it  was 
due  to  careful  administration  of  the  law  touching  contagious  diseases  of 
animals  that  '  the  one  bright  spot '  found  in  the  agricultural  depression  of 
1893  was  the  healthiness  of  the  herds.^""  Consolidation  and  extension  of 
the  Acts^  culminated  in  the  legislation  of  1896,  which  abolished  the  former 
discretionary  power  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  enforced  the  slaughter 
at  port  of  all  imported  cattle.^  This  Act  was  the  direct  consequence  of  many 
dissensions  touching  the  exclusion  of  Canadian  cattle  on  the  grounds  of 
alleged  cases  of   pleuro-pneumonia  upon  which  expert  evidence  differed.' 

"  The  direct  comparison  with  regard  to  this  point,  however,  between  any  two  countries 
is  exceedingly  diificult,  and  is  absolutely  valueless  as  applied  to  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  (Ashley,  The  Progress  of  the  German  Working  Classes,  2  et  seq.). 

'*  Final  Rep.  of  Roy.  Com.  on  Agric.  1897,  p.  164. 

»*  Ihid.  88.  »'  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xii,  782. 

"  Ibid.  56.  »8  iJep.  of  Roy.  Com.  on  Agric.  1897,  p.  68. 

•»  British  Breeds  of  Live  Stock  (Bd.  of  Agric.  1910),  passim  ;  cf.  Statistical  Tables 
(Exports),  (Bd.  of  Agric.)  1897,  xcvi,  98  ;  Agric.  Statistics,  1912,  xvii  (4),  285. 

loo  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  ix,  174. 

»  Stat.  57  &  58  Vict.,  cap.  57  ;  56  &  57  Vict.,  cap.  43. 

*  Stat.  59  &  60  Vict.,  cap.  15  ;  Hansard  (4th  Ser.).  xxxvii,  773. 

«  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  ix,  1294  ;  xiii,  191  ;  xxxvi,  233. 
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In  this  case  legislation  was  welcomed  except  by  certain  classes,  such  as  the 
Aberdeen  and  East  Anglian  farmers,  who  had  been  used  to  import  store 
cattle  from  the  colony.*  Other  Acts,  such  as  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding 
Stuffs  Act  of  1893,  intended  to  give  security  against  adulteration,  practically 
remained  a  dead  letter.' 

Further,  there  was  a  party  that  advocated  State  control  of  rent,  of  the 
burdens  on  the  land  and  conditions  of  tenure,  in  order  to  overcome  the 
depression  of  the  early  'nineties.  Agitation  for  judicial  rents  as  already 
established  in  Ireland  was  met  with  the  answer  that  such  rents  were  opposed 
to  freedom  of  contract,^  and  in  England  were  unnecessary,  since  rent  had 
been  voluntarily  readjusted  to  the  conditions  of  the  time.'  In  Ireland 
the  Unionist  Government  passed  the  Land  Act  of  1896  as  part  of  the  scheme 
*  to  kill  Home  Rule  by  kindness.'  *  It  was  intended  to  secure  the  auto- 
matic adjustment  of  fair  rents  and  was  a  step  towards  the  Land  Purchase 
Act  of  1903 "  and  the  abolition  of  dual  ownership  in  Ireland.  The  great 
contraction  of  the  wheat-growing  area  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  attributed 
in  part  to  '  competition  between  our  dear  land  and  other  countries'  cheap 
'  land.'^"  In  order  to  lower  the  cost  of  land,  '  the  raw  material '  of  agricul- 
ture,^^ Lord  Salisbury  introduced  the  Agricultural  Land  Rating  Bill  of 
1896.^*  It  met  with  considerable  opposition  as  a  dangerous  precedent  of 
State  aid  to  a  particular  industry,^  and  was  passed  only  as  a  temporary 
measure,  though  it  was  subsequently  continued.^*  Legislation  touching  con- 
ditions of  tenure  took  the  form  of  the  Market  Gardeners'  Compensation  Act 
of  1895  ^^  and  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1900,^^  both  of  which  contin- 
ued the  policy  initiated  by  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1883.  Through 
such  measures  the  nation  became  gradually  accustomed  to  direct  government 
intervention  in  the  conditions  of  agriculture. 

The  rapid  development  of  industry  in  other  countries  was  becoming  a 
very  strong  factor  in  the  commercial  rivalry  of  Great  Britain  with  her 
neighbours,  a  phenomenon  almost  unexpected  by  the  original  supporters  of 
free  trade.  Especially  noteworthy  was  the  rise  of  Germany,  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  where  industrial  enterprise  was  aided  by  an  increase 
in  the  output  of  coal.^'  German  manufactures  not  only  sufi&ced  for  home 
consumption  but  also  admitted  of  a  growing  export  trade,  for  which  England 
was  the  chief  customer .^^  The  goods  exported  competed  with  staple  Enghsh 
industries,  including  woollen  textiles,  which  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century 

*  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xxiii,  1084;  xxxvi,  233;  xxxvii.  773. 

*  Stat.  56  &  57  Vict.,  cap.  56.  •  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xxx,  361  ;  xxxix,  1447. 
^  Ibid,  xiii,  706  ;  Final  Rep.  of  Roy.  Com.  on  Agric.  1897,  p.  30, 

•  Stat.  59  &  60  Vict.,  cap.  47  ;  of.  Cambridge  Modern  History,  xii,  87. 

•  Stat.  3  Edw.  VII.  cap.  37.  »•>  See  Allan  in  Hansard  (4th  Ser,),  Ixvi,  1153. 
«i  Ibid.  XXX,  342. 

1*  Passed  as  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act,  59  &  60  Vict.,  cap.  16.  It  provided  for  the 
payment  of  half  of  the  rates  by  occupier  of  agricultural  land,  the  balance  to  be  made  up 
by  grant  from  estate  duties. 

"  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xxxix,  1273  ;  xl,  66  et  seq.  ;  Annual  Reg.  1896,  pp.  81,  121. 

»*  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xli,  479.  "  Stat,  63  &  64  Vict.,  cap.  50. 

»»  Stat.  58  &  59  Vict.,  cap.  27.  "  Gastrell,  Our  Trade  in  the  World,  4. 

»•  Table  of  German  Exports,  ibid.  135  ;  cf.  ibid.  127. 
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were  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  Germany.^®  The  realization  of  this 
commercial  rivalry  became  more  general  during  the  period  of  industrial  depres- 
sion, and  found  expression  in  the  publication  of  a  popular  book,  styled  Made 
in  Germany.  American  industrial  development  was  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  iron  and  steel  trade.  Great  Britain  had  produced  rather  more  than  half  of 
the  world's  pig-iron  in  1870.  By  1903  the  proportion  of  the  production  in  the 
United  States  had  risen  to  42  per  cent.,  while  that  of  Great  Britain  had  fallen 
to  20  per  cent,  of  the  world's  total.  Competition  with  Japan  was  naturally 
most  intense  in  Eastern  markets.  The  remarkable  growth  of  Japanese  indus- 
tries is  shown  by  her  exports,  which  increased  by  272  per  cent,  between  1885 
and  1895.20 

Competition  with  these  and  other  formidable  rivals  was  greatly  intensi- 
fied by  differences  in  the  cost  and  conditions  of  labour.  '  Our  labour  system,' 
said  Sir  Albert  EolUt,  '  was  constantly  being  modified  in  the  interests  of  the 
'  workmen  and  not  in  the  direction  which  seemed  to  prevail  in  foreign 
'  countries.'  ^i  One  immediate  result  was  that  foreign  producers  were  able 
to  undersell  the  British  manufacturer.  In  1894  A.  J.  Mundella,  then 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  stated  ^^  that  the  length  of  the  working  day 
and  the  low  rates  of  wages  in  Germany  were  so  remarkable  that  it  was  very 
difficult  indeed  for  England  to  hold  her  own  in  competition  with  that 
country,23  A  notable  instance  of  a  diversion  of  trade  due  to  difference  of 
conditions  was  the  case  of  shipment  of  rails  to  India,  which  were  shipped 
more  cheaply  by  German  lines  than  British  on  account  of  less  stringent 
conditions  attached  to  insurance.^* 

Another  result  of  lower  cost  and  conditions  of  labour  abroad  was  to 
divert  British  capital  from  this  country.  It  was  largely  for  the  sake  of 
cheap  labour  and  to  avoid  the  tariff  barriers  that  '  British  glass-makers 
went  to  Belgium ;  shoddy  manufacturers  from  Batley  and  Dewsbury  were 
found  in  Prussia  ;  Lancashire  and  Scottish  spinners  in  Kouen  ;  Yorkshire 
wool-combers  in  Eheims  ;  Dundee  jute  mills  in  Dunkerque  ;  EngHsh  iron 
and  steel  mills  in  Belgium  ;  English  woollen  mills  in  Holland.'  So  the 
removal  of  British  capital  to  the  Continent  secured  a  profitable  home  market, 
while  England  served  as  *  a  dumping-ground  for  surplus  goods  made  by 

*  foreign  labour,  superintended  by  English  skill. '^^    '  Capital  knew  no  frontier, 

*  labour  must  stay  at  home.'  ^s      Hence  came    about    that    *  shifting    of 

*  British  capital  without  a  corresponding  shifting  of  British  workmen  ' 
which  was  among  the  causes  of  unemployment  at  home.^'  The  capitalist 
who  remained  in  England  was  subject  to  great  pressure  from  the  trade 
unions  which  hoped  ultimately  to  become  the  sole  source  of  supply  for 
labour,  both  skilled  and  unskilled.    Although  by  this  time  the  organization 

"  Gastrell,  Our  Trade  in  the  World,  127,  133. 

*»  Porter,  Prog,  of  the  Nation  (ed.  Hirst),  244,  quoting  J.  S.  Jeans  in  The  Iron  Trades 
of  Great  Britain. 

21  Hansard  {4th  Ser.),  xliv,  443.  "  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xxxiii,  1044. 

"  Ihid.  xxii,  104.  "  Sir  Henry  Seton-Karr  in  ibid,  xxxi,  1222. 

"  See  note  93,  p.  351.  "  Ibid,  xlviii,  1170. 

*^  Bousfield  in  ibid,  viii,  726';  cf.  ihid.  xix,  1217. 
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of  labour  had  been  so  far  accepted  that  the  majority  of  employers  recognized 
its  advantages ,2*  yet  many  turned  to  '  free  '  labour  as  to  the  cheapest  supply. 
The  Shipping  Federation  made  a  very  remarkable  effort  to  break  the  monopoly 
of  labour  which  the  National  Amalgamated  Sailors  and  Firemen's  Union 
was  tending  to  estabhsh.  '  Free  Labour  Bureaux  '  were  estabUshed  at 
every  port  to  supply  seamen  to  members  of  the  federation.^'  It  was  due 
to  the  pecuHar  position  of  the  shipping  industry  that  the  Hull  dock  dispute 
of  1893,  which  led  to  such  violent  disturbances,  failed  to  settle  the  relations 
between  unionism  and  free  labour.  The  strike,  which  lasted  six  weeks,  ended 
in  the  men  being  compelled  to  return  to  work  on  the  masters'  terms.  As 
it  was,  both  the  union  and  the  federation  committed  technical  breaches  of 
the  laws  against  crimping ; '°  and  it  was  probably  an  effect  of  this  struggle 
that  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894  vested  in  the  courts  a  power  to 
rescind  unjust  and  substitute  just  terms  in  the  contract  between  master 
and  man,  which  would  have  been  repugnant  to  general  opinion  in  most 
other  industries.^^ 

Such  contests  usually  resulted  in  a  diversion  of  trade,  often  to  foreign 
countries.'^  The  Hull  dispute  reduced  the  shipping  and  coal  trade  of  that 
port  for  several  years.^  Other  strikes  and  lock-outs  were  more  general  in 
effect.  The  Hull  dispute  was  closely  followed  by  another  in  the  Welsh 
mines,  which  affected  not  only  the  coal  trade  but  many  hundreds  of  potteries, 
chemical  and  ironworks.^  It  was  the  fear  of  foreign,  particularly  of  Japanese, 
competition  that  prevented  the  mineowners  at  a  subsequent  date  from 
agreeing  to  the  men's  demand  for  a  limited  output  in  order  to  keep  up 
prices.'^  They  were  justified  by  the  attempts  made  to  secure  non-British 
coal,  even  for  Admiralty  purposes.^^ 

State  restrictions  on  the  conditions  of  labour  had  a  similar  result  in 
driving  the  capitalist  to  the  use  of  foreign  labour  or  the  transfer  of  his  factories. 
Thus  it  was  admitted  that  a  shipowner  would  employ  a  Lascar  crew  or 
register  his  vessel  in  India  to  avoid  the  more  stringent  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. ^'^  Ships  would  be  nominally  transferred  to  another  flag 
under  which  they  could  carry  more  cargo  .^^  Some  realization  of  these  effects 
was  shown  by  the  extension  of  the  Undermanning  Bill  of  1897  to  foreign 
ships  in  British  ports.^^  It  was  argued  that  the  prohibition  of  yellow  phos- 
phorus in  match  factories  would  only  lead  to  the  transfer  of  that  trade  to 
Japan,  Sweden  and  Belgium.*" 

A  remedy  for  the  disadvantages  arising  from  these  differences  in  the 
cost  and  conditions  of  labour  was  hard  to  find.  Some  leading  trade  unionists 
looked  for  it  in  international  action,  declaring  that  we  could  not  build  up  an 

28  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  ^xxvii,  645.         "  Ibid,  xii,  81.         ^o  j^^^  j^m^  1328. 
"  Stat.  67  &  58  Vict.,  cap.  60  ;  cf.  Palgrave,  Diet,  of  Political  Econ.  ii,  538. 
"  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xxxiv,  841  ;  Ann.  Meg.  1894,  pp.  162-3. 
="  Newham,  Hull  as  a  Coal  Port,  Tables,  35,  40. 

"  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xix,  1193.  »«  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  lix,  1233. 

»«  Annual  Reg.  1898,  pp.  80-1.  "  Ibid.  Ixvii,  624  ;  Ixviii,  302. 

*•  Hep.  of  Select  Committee  on  Subsidies,  1902,  pp.  xviii,  xix,  xx. 
»»  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xlviii,  1495.  "  Ibid.  Ixxiv,  229. 
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industrial  paradise  here  as  long  as  industrial  hells  existed  elsewhere.*^    The 

*  new  unionists  '  who  attempted  an  international  organization  met  with  very 
moderate  success,  and  failed  entirely  in  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  simul- 
taneous strike  in  the  mines  of  Belgium  and  Northern  France.*^  More 
remarkable  were  the  contributions  of  British  mining  federations  to  the 
WestphaUan  coal  strike  of  1905  and  their  attempts  to  prevent  British 
competition  during  the  strike.*^  Among  capitalists,  international  conventions 
were  increasing  in  number  as  the  natural  outcome  of  combination  at  home.** 
Yet  racial  feeling  remained  strong ;  and  even  while  miners  or  shipowners 
met  in  conference  and  tobacco  companies  agreed  to  divide  the  world  between 
them,  national  prejudices  were  combining  with  economic  reason  in  agitations 
against  the  alien  immigrant  or  the  alien  seaman. 

If  organized  labour  or  capital  had  only  succeeded  in  part,  the  State 
obtained  no  greater  results.  Success  in  international  agreements  as  to  the 
control  of  industry  or  trade  was  essentially  dependent  upon  the  universaUty 
of  their  acceptance.  Speaking  of  a  proposal  for  a  European  conference  upon 
adulteration  in  foodstuffs,   Lord  Play  fair  pointed  out  that  *  if  a  certain 

*  number  of  nations  joined  a  convention  it  would  mean  the  boycotting  of 
'  nations  left  out ;  the  experience  of  the  Sugar  Convention  with  France 
'  remaining  out,  must  have  shown  that  it  was  hopeless  to  try  such  a  plan.'  *^ 

Bismarck  made  an  attempt  to  place  on  an  equal  footing  the  industries 
of  European  countries  by  means  of  a  labour  conference  at  Berlin  in  1890. 
Most  of  the  representatives  of  this  country  were  drawn  from  the  official  and 
capitalist  classes,  amongst  them  being  Sir  John  Gorst  and  Sir  William 
Houldsworth,  but  two  representatives  of  labour,  Thomas  Burt  and  Thomas 
Birtwistle,  were  also  included.  Resolutions  were  passed  dealing  with  labour 
in  mines,  Sunday  work,  the  employment  of  children,  young  persons  and 
women.  So  far  as  England  was  concerned,  however.  Parliament  was  still 
strugghng  in  1895  to  redeem  the  pledge  to  revise  the  half-time  age.*^  Diplo- 
macy failed  to  win  from  Belgium  or  Germany  a  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
prison-made  goods  expressly  intended  for  the  English  market,  where  they 
had  seriously  affected  the  brush  and  mat  trades.^' 

Since  international  agreement  was  difficult  to  obtain,  men  turned  to 
legislation  at  home.  Labour  and  the  agitation  for  protection  combined 
were  strong  enough  to  wrest  a  law  against  the  importation  of  prison-made 
goods*^  from  the  Unionist  government,  in  spite  of  its  regard  for  the  interests 
of  the  consumer.  It  was  with  reluctance  that  Conservative  and  Liberal 
forsook  the  traditional  policy  of  laissez-faire  and  committed  themselves  to 
definite  intervention  in  commercial  affairs.  Even  Gladstone,  staunch 
supporter  of  *  free  trade  '  in  its  widest  sense,  admitted  in  1893  that  it  was 

"  Delves,  President  of  the  Trade  Unioa  Congress,  in  Ann.  Reg.  1894,  p.  129. 
"  Ibid.  Chron.  September  1893. 
"  Econ.  Jour,  xv,  133. 

"  Cf.  the  agreement   between   American   and   British  Tobacco   Companies  in  1902 
(Raffalovich,  Trusts,  Cartels  et  Syndicats,  364). 

**  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xiii,  754.  "  Ibid,  xxx,  1135  ;  xxxvii,  459. 

*•  Ibid,  xxxi,  182  ;  xxxvi,  1030.  "  Stat.  60  &  61  Vict.,  cap.  63. 
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then  '  too  late  to  urge  non-interference  with  conclusive  force '  **  upon  the 
House  which  had  committed  itself  to  factory  legislation,  had  lately  given  to 
a  department  of  State  the  regulation  of  railway  servants'  hours^°  of  labour 
and  was  about  to  place  the  revision  of  seamen's  wages  in  the  hands  of  the 
courts.^^  Mr.  Asquith  probably  represented  the  feeling  of  the  time  when  in 
speaking  on  the  Shop  Hours  Bill  of  1893  he  said,  '  It  is  time  for  us  to  eman- 
cipate ourselves  from  the  thraldom  of  economic  abstractions,'  ^^  and  in 
1896  that  he  saw  '  a  growing  acquiescence  in  the  necessity  of  calUng  in  the 
'  State  .  .  .  not  to  initiate  .  .  .  but  to  supervise  .  .  .  industrial  arrange- 
'  ments.'  ^  Lord  SaHsbury  in  1894  admitted  the  same  principle  of  the 
necessity  for  State  intervention  upon  occasion.    *  Some  things  the  State 

*  could  do  better  than  the  individual  .  .  .  some  the  individual  could  do 
'  better  than  the  State.  .  .  .  Each  must  be  examined  by  itself.'" 

In  the  light  of  this  new  realization  of  the  need  for  legislative  action 
where  the  people  were  not  free  ^^  to  help  themselves  the  controversy  between 
the  Lords  and  Commons  as  to  the  '  contracting  out '  clause  of  the  Employers' 
Liabihty  Bill  becomes  a  struggle  between  the  old  theory  and  the  new.  With 
Lord  Wemyss  the  majority  of  the  Second  Chamber  took  their  stand  on 
freedom  of  contract  and  the  rights  of  individual  freedom^^  and  refused  '  by 
'  meddlesome  legislation  to  weaken  the  self-reliance  of  the  British  work- 

*  man  ' ;  ^'  while  the  Commons  recognized  that  the  growth  of  great  industrial 
associations  was  tending  to  extinguish  the  individual  bargaining  power  of 
master  or  man.^^  They  therefore  agreed  with  the  Liberals  to  correct  the 
results  of  that  tendency  by  abolishing  the  doctrine  of  common  employment, 
or  with  Chamberlain  to  go  further  still  and  set  up  a  universal  system  of 
industrial  insurance  under  State  control.^^  The  Lords,  however,  defeated 
the  intention  of  the  Liberals.  The  government  was  not  prepared  to  face 
the  cost  of  Chamberlain's  proposals,®"  but  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  of  1897  they  made  a  compromise,  setting  up  the  Eegistrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  as  judge  of  schemes  for  compensation,  benefit  or  insurance,  and 
applying  the  Act  to  certain  dangerous  trades.®^  This  was  an  experiment,®^ 
and  was  in  keeping  with  the  policy  which  brought  intervention  first  to  trades 
pecuharly  situated,  to  the  signalmen,  whose  long  hours  were  a  source  of 
public  danger,  or  to  the  seamen,  over  whose  conditions  there  was  already  a 
peculiar  control. 

The  attitude  towards  labour  disputes  was  precisely  similar.  It  involved 
a  gradual  change  from  the  doctrine  that  the  State  must  stand  aside  to  the 
theory  that  intervention  was  a  necessity  and  a  duty.    Interference  was 

"  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xi,  1859. 

"  Railway  Regulation  Act,  1893  ;  Stat.  56  &  57  Vict.,  cap.  29. 

"  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894  ;  Stat.  57  &  58  Vict.,  cap.  60. 

"  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  x,  733.  »'  Ibid,  viii,  7. 

"  Ann.  Reg.  1895,  p.  91.  »»  Ibid.  1943. 

»*  Ibid.  1894,  p.  162.  »»  Ibid.  1966. 

"  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xx,  16.  •»  Ibid,  xlviii,  1430. 

*•  Ibid,  xxxvi,  1686.  «»  Stat.  60  &  61  Vict.,  cap.  37. 

"  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xlviii,  1426. 
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first  effected  in  particular  oases  upon  peculiar  grounds.  Then  legislative 
power  was  thought  necessary  in  order  to  make  intervention  effective.  Once 
possessed  of  authority  to  intervene,  the  Department  of  State  extended  its 
action  to  all  cases  alike.  The  first  phase  of  the  development  came  in  the 
year  1893,  when  the  country  had  been  shaken  by  three  great  industrial 
contests.  Speaking  of  the  Hull  Dock  dispute  Mundella  said  :  *  It  has 
'  always  been  the  practice  of  the  Board  of  Trade  not  to  interfere  in  a  labour 
'  dispute  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it.'  ^  He  had  with  him  a  trade  union 
leader,  Mr.  John  Burns,  who  Umited  the  functions  of  the  State  to  showing 

*  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.'  ^*  Yet  the  government  looked  with  favour  on 
unofficial  attempts  to  secure  industrial  peace,  especially  during  the  strike 
of  the  Yorkshire  and  Midland  Federation  of  Coal  Miners  against  a  reduction 
of  wages  in  1893,  when  the  urgency  of  a  settlement  was  increased  by  the 
Featherstone  Eiots  and  by  *  the  proposal  to  solve  the  problem  by  a  Trust 
'  which  would  lead  to  serious  social  consequences  and  legislation  against 
'  monopohes  in  necessaries  of  life.'  ^^  Gladstone  was  driven  by  the  national 
importance  of  the  strike  to  suggest  definite  intervention  by  a  Cabinet 
minister.^^    Lord  Eosebery's  action  was  confined  to  '  good  offices  to  assist 

*  a  friendly  settlement  '  ;  but  its  success  in  bringing  the  parties  together 
until  a  Concihation  Board  should  be  established  gave  satisfaction  to  both 
sides.  A  Board  was  founded  for  the  Federated  District  in  1894  which  has 
not  only  been  a  means  of  preventing  strikes  in  its  own  area  but  has  become 
the  pattern  upon  which  Boards  have  been  formed  in  other  districts. 
In  1896,  after  several  futile  attempts  at  legislation,  the  Conciliation  Act 
enabled  the  Board  of  Trade  not  only  to  register  existing  conciliation  boards 
but  also  itself  to  inquire  into  disputes  and  to  make  provision  for  their 
prevention  or  settlement.^' 

So  far  public  opinion  favoured  the  intervention  of  the  State  in  fixing 
the  hours,  wages  and  conditions  of  labour.  Further  it  would  not  go.  The 
proposal  to  establish  a  Labour  Minister  put  forward  by  the  minority  report 
of  the  Commission  on  Labour  of  1894  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  *  new 

*  departments  were  not  to  be  multiplied  without  necessity.'  ^^  The  proposal 
of  the  Miners'  Federation  to  set  up  a  separate  Ministry  of  Mines  was  likewise 
rejected.^^    Still  less  acceptable  was  the  suggested  department  '  to  be  occu- 

*  pied  in  altering  or  adjusting  the  industry  of  the  nation.' '°  An  Eight 
Hours  Bill  was  thrown  out  year  by  year.'^  The  old  theory  of  non-inter- 
vention with  adult  labour  militated  against  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Early  Closing 
Bill,'2  which  did  not  become  law  till  1904.'^ 

Proposals  for  public  labour  bureaux  were  rejected,'*  although  they 
were  admitted  to  be  useful  in  other  countries.'^    In  one  respect  only  would 

«=>  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xi,  439.  «*  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  ibid,  xix,  210. 

««  Ibid.  450.  ««  Ann.  Reg.  1893,  p.  269. 

•'  Stat.  59  &  60  Vict.,  cap.  30.     "  See  As q ui th i n /fansard  (4th  Ser.),  xxiv,  184. 

"  Ibid,  xxvi,  959.  "  Stat.  4  Edw.  VII,  cap.  31. 

"»  Ibid,  xix,  1182.  "*  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  viii,  763. 

"  Ibid,  xi,  1841.            '  "  jua,  xxii,  92. 

'*  Ibid,  xxxvii,  675. 
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the  government  take  the  initiative.  That  was  in  providing  information. 
After  reorganizing  the  labour  department  within  the  Board  of  Trade,'* 
Mundella  began  the  pubhcation  of  the  Labour  Gazette,  depending  for  its 
information  not  only  upon  official  sources  but  also  upon  local  correspondents 
in  the  various  industrial  centres  of  Great  Britain."  On  a  par  with  this  move- 
ment was  the  issue  of  a  journal  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  pub- 
lication of  meteorological  reports  at  certain  post  offices  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculturists. 

At  the  same  time  the  growth  of  a  distinct  Labour  party  tended  to  bring 
industrial  questions  to  the  forefront.  From  1874  onwards  the  representa- 
tives of  trade  unionism  in  Parliament  had  been  content  to  act  with,  or 
accept  office  under,  the  Liberal  party.  Thus  Henry  Broadhurst  had  been 
Under-Secretary  in  the  Home  Department  under  Gladstone  in  1886,  and 
Thomas  Burt  became  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1892.  About  1890 
the  cleavage  between  '  old  '  and  '  new  '  Trade  Unionists  on  the  Eight  Hours 
and  other  questions  '^  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  distinct  labour  interest 
represented  in  ParUament  by  Keir  Hardie  and  J.  H.  Wilson.'"  The  Lade- 
pendent  Labour  party  at  its  first  conference,  13  January  1893,  declared  its 
object  to  be  *  to  secure  the  collective  ownership  of  all  the  means  of  pro- 
'  duction,  distribution  and  exchange,'  and  accepted  as  a  preUminary  pro- 
gramme the  abolition  of  overtime,  piecework  and  child-labour,  the  eight 
hours  working  day,  adult  suffrage  and  payment  of  members  in  addition  to 
other  purely  socialistic  measures.^" 

While  industrial  depression  rendered  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  urgent,  their  leaders  were  encouraged  to  press  upon  the  government 
measures  of  direct  intervention  such  as  the  establishment  of  State  or  muni- 
cipal workshops  for  the  unemployed.^^  With  the  return  of  prosperity  in 
1895  the  interest  of  labour  in  pohtics  flagged  until  adverse  legal  decisions, 
especially  that  in  the  Taff  Vale  Eailway  case,  stimulated  trade  unionists  in 
a  fresh  effort  to  influence  the  legislature. ^^  j^  1900  the  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress joined  with  the  Independent  Labour  and  other  associations  of  purely 
sociahstic  tendency  in  drawing  up  a  scheme  for  increasing  the  number  of 
labour  members  of  Parliament.  The  committee  thus  formed  was  called  the 
Labour  Representation  Committee,  and  at  the  election  of  this  year  two  of  their 
candidates  were  elected.  They  were  more  successful  in  1906,  when  twenty- 
nine  of  their  candidates  were  returned.  With  this  success  the  committee 
adopted  the  name  of  the  Labour  party,  which  soon  became  *  a  reaUty  and 
*  a  power  in  pohtics.'  ^^  The  development  of  such  a  party  was  opposed  to 
the  tendency  of  statesmen  of  the  laissez-faire  school  to  ignore  entirely  the 
claims  of  the  industrial  classes.     The  growth  of  corporate  organization, 

■*  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  viii,  763.    "  Ibid,  xiv,  300  ;  xvii,  718.    '»  Ann.  Beg.  1890,  p.  183. 

'•  Humphrey,  Hist,  of  Labour  Representation,  126. 

•0  Ann.  Reg.  1893,  pp.  8-10. 

"  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xiv,  1143  ;  xvi,  1734  ;  xvii,  941  ;  xviii,  1689  ;  xix,  1182. 

**  Twelve  Labour  and  Labour-Liberal  members  were  returned  in  1895,  twenty  in 
1900.  All  the  Independent  Labour  candidates  were  defeated  in  1900  (Humphrey,  op.  cxt. 
138,  193).  «  Humphrey,  op.  cxt.  142,  156,  163. 
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both  among  employers  and  employed,  led  to  further  troubles,  which  were 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  engineering  trades.  Here  competition  and 
the  application  of  scientific  knowledge  presented  many  difficulties  that 
were  only  settled  by  the  great  engineering  strike  of  1897-8,  the  main  result 
of  which  was  the  explicit  recognition  of  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining.^ 
In  the  organization  of  industry  Great  Britain's  development  had  been 
slower  than  that  of  some  of  her  great  rivals.  The  effect  of  organized  pro- 
duction on  commercial  rivalry  was  felt  by  agriculture.  The  Royal  Com- 
missioners on  Agricultural  Depression  in  the  United  Kingdom,  appointed  in 
1893,8^  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
the  British  farmer  were  due  in  the  main  to  low  prices.^®  The  majority 
reported  that  the  fall  in  prices  was  directly  connected  with  increase  in  the 
intensity  of  foreign  competition,®'  while  a  bimetallist  minority  argued  that 
the  depression  was  felt  universally  in  gold-using  countries,  but  not  in  India 
or  the  Argentine,  where  a  currency  of  silver  or  paper  was  in  use,®®  and  that 
in  the  case  of  wheat,  at  least,  it  could  not  be  due  to  over-production,  since  a 
decrease  of  the  world-crop  in  1892  was  accompanied  by  a  further  fall  in 
prices.®'  In  spite  of  the  almost  universal  nature  of  the  depression  which 
caused  large  tracts  of  England  to  fall  out  of  cultivation,^"  other  countries 
continued  to  export  to  England  great  quantities  of  agricultural  produce. 
Both  in  the  period  of  depression  and  of  prosperity  the  imports  of  butter, 
eggs  and  bacon  tended  to  increase.^^  It  was  pointed  out  from  time  to  time 
that  Danish  products  in  particular  were  enabled  to  compete  favourably  even 
in  government  contracts  '^  by  the  high  degree  of  organization  to  which 
Danish  farmers  had  attained  through  their  co-operative  and  factory  sys- 
tems.^ Continental  co-operative  societies  for  production  and  sale  supple- 
mented by  co-operative  credit  banks  had  been  recently  further  organized 
by  the  establishment  of  federations  of  such  societies.^*  In  England  and 
Wales  two  attempts  had  been  made  by  Lord  Winchilsea  to  secure  organi- 
zation amongst  all  classes  of  agriculturists. '^  The  National  Agricultural 
Union  formed  by  him  in  1893  had  amongst  its  objectives  the  encouragement 
of  co-operation  between  producers  and  consumers  ;  ^*  but  practical  work  was 
set  aside  for  pohtical  agitation,  the  readjustment  of  local  burdens  or  the 
reduction  of  railway  rates.*'  The  second  attempt,  intended  to  abolish  the 
profits  of  the  middleman,  was  the  British  Produce  Supply  Association, 

*♦  Ashley,  Econ.  Organisation  of  England,  171,  190. 

»5  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xvi,  1102. 

**  Final  Report  of  Roy.  Com.  on  Agric.  [Pari.  Papers,  1897,  xvj. 

»'  Ibid.  55.  ««  Ibid.  160,  etc. 

«9  Ibid.  160  ;  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xxx,  226. 

•"  Final  Report  of  Roy.  Com.  on  Agric,  Maps. 

»i  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xxxvi,  731  ;  G.  A.  Pratt,  Organisation  of  Agric.  17,  19,  ZO,  36, 
178. 

»»  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xxv,  1213.  •»  Ibid,  xxx,  19,  173,  359  ;  xlv,  453. 

**  For  Germany,  Consular  Report  quoted  by  Pratt,  op.  cit,  54  ;  in  France  '  L'Union 
Centrale  des  Agriculteurs  '  was  established  1886  ;  cf.  Pratt,  op.  cit.  passim. 

»s  Cf.  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  viii,  313.  »•  Ann.  Reg.  1893,  Chron.  5  January. 

"  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  viii,  43;  xxx,  173;  cf.  the  Agricultural  Conference  of    1892, 
cut  of  which  grew  the  Union  {Ann.  Reg.  1892,  p.  171  ;   Pratt,  op.  cit.  29). 
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founded  in  1896."^  It  was  hampered  by  lack  of  local  associations,  and  it 
was  not  till  1901  that  an  effective  system  for  promoting  co-operative  socie- 
ties and  credit  banks  was  estabhshed  in  England  and  Wales  by  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  National  Union  with  the  British  Agricultural  Organization 
Society. 

In  Ireland,  the  most  purely  agricultural  member  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
agrarian  organization  came  earlier  than  in  England  and  Wales.  This  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Horace  Plunkett,  who  introduced 
the  co-operative  dairy  system  about  1890  ^*  and  subsequently  founded  the 
Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society .^°° 

In  commerce,  as  opposed  to  agriculture,  the  tendencj'^  towards  organized 
combination  was  apparent  in  the  association  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
out  commercial  missions,  such  as  that  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford  to  China 
in  1898,  on  behalf  of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce.^  A  growing 
sense  of  the  commercial  importance  of  consular  work  ^  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment in  1899  of  special  commercial  agents  to  Russia,  Switzerland,  China, 
and  America.* 

With  science  as  with  organization  British  methods  contrasted  unfavour- 
ably with  those  of  her  more  important  competitors.  Speaking  in  1896  Sir 
Albert  Rolht  said  that  *  in  the  scientific  basis  of  many  of  our  trades  we  were 
'  becoming  very  greatly  behind  many  other  nations,'  instancing  the  export 
of  refuse  and  other  products  to  Germany  to  be  scientifically  treated  and 
reimported  in  the  form  of  glue  or  of  anihne  dyes."*  The  application  of  science 
to  industry  was  increasing  continuously,  notably  in  Germany,  where  not 
only  were  large  sums  of  public  money  expended  on  research  for  this  purpose 
but  also  considerable  numbers  of  private  manufacturers  employed  research 
chemists,  as,  for  example,  in  the  treatment  of  coal-tar.^  The  establishment 
of  the  beet-sugar  industry  was  to  a  large  extent  the  outcome  of  scientific 
research,  as  was  the  use  of  potatoes  in  the  manufacture  of  motor  spirit  and 
starch.'  In  England  the  greatest  scientific  achievements  of  the  period 
were  the  invention  of  the  automatic  loom,  designed  to  feed  itself  with  weft, 
in  1894,^  and  the  application  of  electric  power  to  traction,^  and  subsequently 
to  industry  in  general. 

It  was  universally  acknowledged  that  commercial  organization  and  the 
application  of  scientific  research  to  industry  were  necessarily  dependent 

»«  Pratt,  op.  cit.  291.  »»  Ibid.  269. 

1'"  Cambridge  Modern  History,  xii,  88.     See  post,  chap.  xii. 

1  Bd.  of  Trade  Journal,  ut  sup.  ;   Ann.  Reg.  1898,  Chron.  24  August ;   ibid.  1899,  p.  29. 

»  Beresford,  The  Break  Up  of  China,  447. 

'  Ibid,  xvii,  1508  ;  xxxix,  45  ;  xliv,  442  ;  liii,  363. 

«  Ibid.  Ixxv,  1280.  »  Ibid,  xliv,  438. 

•  Balfour  at  Sheffield,  quoted  by  Gastrell,  Our  Trade  in  the  World,  1885-95,  p.  28. 
'  Pratt,  Organisation  of  Agric.  45. 

•  These  looms  are  not  so  suitable  for  our  work  as  for  American  produce  and  the 
economies  are  not  so  great  as  were  anticipated  (Brassey  and  Chapman,  Work  and  Wages, 
i,  184). 

•  Numerous  Acts  for  electrification  of  tramways  were  passed  between  1892  and  1900. 
The  Electrical  Western  Railway,  Liverpool,  was  opened  in  1893  (Ann.  iZegr.,  Chron.  4  Feb- 
ruary 1893). 
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upon  the  educational  system  of  the  nation,^"  that  '  higher  education  must 
'  provide  the  intellectual  capital  which  agriculture,  industry,  and  trade 

*  require  ' ; "  and  that  *  you  cannot  build  up  a  system  of    technical  and 

*  commercial  education  unless  you  have  some  sound  foundation  for  elementary 

*  education. '^2  State  aid  for  technical  education  had  already  been  estab- 
lished.^* The  attempts  to  systematize  the  relations  of  the  State  with  higher 
education  began  with  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary 
Education  in  1894^*  and  were  stimulated  by  comparison  with  continental 
systems,  especially  with  that  of  Germany .^^  The  Education  Bill  introduced 
by  Sir  John  Gorst  in  1896  was  intended  to  decentralize  the  administration 
and  to  secure  '  co-operation  and  correlation  '  between  the  complex  autho- 
rities, the  Charity  Commissioners,  Science  and  Art  Department,  Education 
Department,  and  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  County  Councils,  local  committees 
and  others,  which  dealt  with  secondary  education  in  its  widest  sense.^^ 
The  clauses  which  were  meant  to  relieve  the  financial  strain  placed  upon 
voluntary  schools  and  certain  necessitous  Board  schools  by  the  growing 
demand  for  efficiency  brought  the  Bill  to  the  *  forefront  of  political  con- 
'  troversy.'  ^'  The  number  of  amendments,  due  in  great  part  to  sectarian 
differences,  was  very  large.^^  The  government  was  obliged  to  withdraw  the 
Bill  and  to  attempt  its  accomphshment  piecemeal,^^  beginning  with  the 
rehef  of  the  urgent  financial  necessities  of  elementary  schools,  by  the  Voluntary 
Schools  and  Elementary  Education  Acts  of  1897,^°  continuing  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1899  ^^  and  completing  the 
organization  of  educational  authorities  by  the  Education  Act  of  1902,^^ 
under  which  County  or  Borough  Councils  replaced  the  former  School  Boards 
and  attendance  committees  and  also  combined  the  regulation  of  secondary 
with  elementary  education. 

In  university  life  this  general  tendency  towards  organizing  education 
for  national  and  commercial  purposes  appeared  -in  the  establishment  of  a 
Welsh  University  in  1893^3  and  the  institution  of  a  teaching  university  for 
London  in  1898. 2*  The  federal  Victoria  University,  which  provided  higher 
education  in  the  great  industrial  centres,  was  split  up  in  1903  into  its  former 
constituent  parts  and  the  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds  Universities 
were  estabhshed.  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  Universities  were  also  founded.^^ 
These  last,  and  especially  that  of  Birmingham,  where  a  faculty  of  Commerce 

^"  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  liii,  64  ;  Iv,  610,  614  ;  cf.  Final  Bep.  of  Roy.  Com.  on  Agric. 
1897,  pp.  151-4. 

"  Lord  Playfairin  1896  {Hansard  [4th  Ser.],  xliii,  429). 

12  Sir  John  Gorst  in  1898  (ihid.  lix,  605). 

"  SeeTechnicallnstruction  Acts,  1889,  1891.  "  Ann.  Reg.  1894,  Chron.  2  March. 
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formed  part  of  the  scheme,  have  tended  to  correct  the  balance  of  '  insufficient 
'  attention  paid  to  the  international  economic  struggle '  by  the  older  uni- 
versities.2® 

With  the  great  increase  in  the  world's  output  there  came  a  constant 
seeking  for  new  markets  and  a  struggle  to  develop  those  already  estabhshed. 
It  had  begun  with  the  '  scramble  for  Africa  '  ;  it  continued  with  the  efforts 
of  France  to  set  up  a  commercial  interest  in  the  East ;  it  included  the  develop- 
ment of  South  American  trade  by  the  United  States  ;  finally  it  involved  the 
great  trading  nations  of  the  world  in  attempts  to  capture  the  trade  of  China. 

The  Radical  attitude  towards  any  efforts  to  push  British  commercial 
interests  is  represented  by  the  saying  of  Labouchere  in  1893  :  '  If  we  engage 
'  in   interventions  .  .  .  abroad  ...  we   impede   the   march   of   domestic 

*  policy  at  home,'  ^7  and  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  in  1899  :  '  The 
danger  of  .  .  this  expansiveness  is  that  it  withdraws  the  energies  and  enter- 
prise of  our  countrymen  from  markets  which  they  used  to  control  .  .  . 
in  the  vain  pursuit  of  a  will-o'-the-wisp  of  a  market  which  does  not  exist  and 
may  not  exist  for  years  to  come.'  ^8 

To  this  the  '  forward  '  party  replied  that  England  depended  for  her 
very  subsistence  upon  the  '  gigantic  trade  created  by  the  pohcy  of  expan- 
'  sion.'  2^  The  position  of  the  Liberal  government  is  illustrated  by  its 
unwilHng  retention  of  Egypt  ^°  and  Uganda^^  under  the  force  of  circumstances 
and  by  the  delay  which  attended  the  reluctant  construction  of  the  Mombasa 
railway,  absolutely  essential  though  it  was  to  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  British  dependencies  in  East  Africa.^^  The  Conservative  party  took 
a  more  active  part  in  promoting  commercial  interests  abroad.    *  It  is  the 

*  duty  of  the  government,'  said  Lord  Salisbury,  '  to  spare  no  opportunity 
'  of  opening  fresh  outlets  for  the  energy  of  British  commerce  and  enter- 

*  prise.'  ^3  All  recognized  the  pressure  of  protectionist  rivals  whose  doctrines, 
strengthening  in  practice  year  by  year,  '  operated  to  the  exclusion  of  British 

*  commerce  wherever  their  power  extended.'  ^  Great  as  was  the  pressure 
of  competition,  Liberal  and  Conservative  politicians,  as  well  as  the  merchants 
involved  in  the  struggle,  clung  to  the  principle  that  wherever  British  influence 
was  established  trade  should  be  equally  free  to  all  nations ,^^ 

Especially  in  China,  British  diplomats  struggled  for  the  principle  of 
the  '  open  door.'  Yet  of  necessity  new  conditions  led  to  certain  modifications 
of  policy.  Even  in  China  British  statesmen  were  forced  by  circumstances 
to  accept  the  existence  of  *  spheres  of  commercial  interest,'  though  they 
protested  against  *  spheres  of  political  influence,'  and  left  their  own  sphere, 
the  Yang-tse  Valley,  open  to  all  traders .^^  The  anxiety  of  rival  nations  to 
secure  a  monopoly  of  trade  in  certain  districts  had  its  British  counterpart 

**  Blennerhassett,  University  Education  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  19. 
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"  Bereaford,  Break-up  of  China,  44.3. 
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in  a  desire  to  forestall  rivals  with  a  view  to  preventing  exclusion.'^  In  1898 
it  was  said,  '  we  have  been  extending  our  responsibilities  .  .  .  over  great 
areas  .  .  .  faster  than  we  could  collect  forces  to  make  sure  that  those  terri- 
tories would  be  secured  to  us.  .  .  .  Our  hands  have  been  forced.  .  .  . 
According  as  new  territories  have  been  opened  by  other  European  Powers  in 
Africa,  the  first  thing  done  is  to  close  them  to  our  trade.'  ^  The  same 
proceeding  is  seen  in  the  wresting  from  China  of  numerous  industrial  con- 
cessions for  which  no  capital  was  available,  until  at  last  the  Chinese 
government  insisted  upon  some  substantial  progress  as  a  condition  for 
further  grants. ^^ 

In  China  were  present  all  the  new  forces  of  commercial  rivalry.    '  British 

*  commerce,  once  the  only  occupant  of  the  field,'  had  now  (1899)  to  face 
'  competition  and  adverse  political  influences.'  *°  The  British  monopoly 
had  ceased  during  1897-8  with  the  approach  of  Eussia  in  the  North,  Germany 
in  the  Shantung  Peninsula,  and  France  in  the  South,  and  with  the  expansion 
of  Japan  in  the  East.  Still,  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  was  predominant, 
treaty  rights  gave  her  the  position  of  a  '  most  favoured  nation,'  and  a 
British  subject  administered  the  customs  department  of  the  empire.  Her 
interests  were  commercial,  not  territorial.*^  Her  policy  was  directed 
towards  '  freeing  and  increasing '  the  trade  with  China  as  a  whole.*^ 
This  was  Lord  Salisbury's  object  in  negotiating  the  agreement  of  1898, 
whereby  internal  waterways  should  be  free  to  foreign  steamers  of  every 
nationality  and  a  new  port  opened  at  Hu-nan.*^  It  was  hoped  that  the 
policy  of  the  '  open  door  '  would  be  '  a  complete  security  against  inter- 

*  national  rivalries  .  .  .  and  would  lead  in  the  long  run  to  the  quickest 
development  of  China '  **  as  a  market  for  the  produce  of  every  nation. 
The  hope  was  not  reahzed.  The  Blue  Book  of  1899  was  a  record  of 
continued  struggle  at  Pekin  of  one  power  against  the  concessions  given 
to  another.*^  The  integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire  was  threatened. 
Security  and  confidence,  essential  conditions  for  a  thriving  commerce,  were 
shaken.  In  the  desire  to  ensure  these  two  things  needful  for  the  very 
existence  of  trade.  Lord  SaHsbury  made  an  apparent  departure  from  our 
former  poHcy.  He  demanded  the  cession  of  Wei-hai-V/ei  as  a  strategic  counter- 
balance to  the  Eussian  station  at  Port  Arthur,*^  and  he  recognized  the 
Yang-tse  Valley  as  the  British  sphere  of  commercial  interest.*'  By  obtaining 
from  China  a  promise  that  this  central  portion  of  the  country  should  not 
be  alienated  to  any  nation,  he  thought  to  secure  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese 
Empire.  By  permitting  Belgian  railway  concessions  within  the  Valley 
he  showed  the  genuineness  of  his  desire  to  retain  freedom  of  commerce.** 
It  was  not  until  1900  that  American  diplomacy  drew  from  the  rival  powers 
unanimous  assent  to  the  principle  of  equahty  of  tariffs,  customs  and  railway 

"  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xxv,  151  ;  Ixvii,  518.  «3  /j,,-^,  ^^^  31 
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rates.**  It  was  then  too  late  to  set  up  an  open  market  in  China  with  any 
degree  of  safety.  An  anti-foreign  reaction  had  set  in,  and  the  Boxer  risings 
for  a  time  excluded  China  from  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Commercial  expansion,  which  sought  an  outlet  in  the  development  of 
the  Eastern  markets,  turned  also  to  the  interior  of  South  Africa.  It  had 
been  the  pohcy  of  Lord  Sahsbury  to  hand  over  to  trading  companies  the 
territories  assigned  to  Great  Britain  by  European  convention.  The  com- 
panies served  their  purpose,  as  similar  companies  had  previously  done  in 
some  of  our  other  colonies,  as  a  preliminary  means  of  opening  out  the  country 
before  it  could  be  entrusted  with  self-government.^"  They  bore  the  initial 
cost  of  pioneer  work,  the  making  of  roads  and  railways,  the  setting  up  of 
telegraphs  ;  they  met  the  first  difficulties  with  natives  ;  by  hard  experience 
they  learned  to  cope  with  the  natural  conditions  of  strange  chmates  and 
soils.  Individual  Englishmen,  such  as  Sir  George  Goldie  or  Cecil  Rhodes, 
working  through  the  companies,  were  enabled  to  give  effect  to  their  generous 
ambitions  for  the  extension  of  the  empire.  Although  the  main  purpose 
of  the  companies  was  commercial,  it  was  for  a  future  rather  than  a  present 
trade  that  they  worked.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  neither  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  nor  the  British  East  Africa  Company  met 
with  real  financial  success  ;  while  the  prosperity  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company 
was  largely  due  to  its  breaking  the  spirit  of  its  charter  and  estabhshing 
what  was  practically  a  trading  monopoly.^^  Yet  all  three  companies  attained 
what  was  probably  the  object  of  their  promoters.  They  established  in  the 
African  interior  the  beginnings  of  commercial  settlements, '  potential  markets 
*  for  British  goods,'  ^^  and  '  opened  a  highway  for  English  manufactures.'^ 

The  disadvantages  of  this  system  were  chiefly  pohtical.  The  ad- 
ministrators of  the  companies  had  wide  powers  over  great  territories.  They 
raised  troops,  made  treaties,  waged  native  wars.  Their  unauthorized 
action  brought  the  Imperial  government  to  the  verge  of  war  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  The  Jameson  Raid  hampered  the  home  government  in  its 
dealings  with  the  Transvaal  Republic  for  several  years.  It  delayed 
that  commercial  union  between  the  States  of  Southern  Africa  which  was 
one  of  the  very  objects  of  the  raid,  at  least  in  the  view  of  Rhodes.^  As  its 
direct  consequence  the  British  South  Africa  Company  was  deprived  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  administrative  powers. ^^  Similarly,  it  was  the  intervention 
of  servants  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company  in  Uganda  that  forced  the 
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hand  of  the  Liberal  government  and  made  the  retention  of  the  country  a 
necessity. ^^  The  financial  failure  of  the  company  in  1895  left  the  Imperial 
government  with  no  alternative  but  to  take  over  the  country  it  had  ad- 
ministered.^' On  the  western  coast  the  Eoyal  Niger  Company  had  been 
more  prosperous  ;  yet  the  rivalry  between  its  interests  and  those  of  French 
colonists  in  its  neighbourhood  put  so  great  a  strain  upon  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries  ^^  that  from  purely  political  reasons  all  administrative  powers 
were  taken  from  the  company  in  1899  and  its  energies  limited  entirely  to 
trading." 

The  commercial  value  of  Africa  depended  to  a  large  extent  upon  her 
great  waterways.  To  the  British  South  Africa  Company  is  due  the  British 
influence  upon  the  Zambesi,  the  Royal  Niger  Company  kept  open  the 
valley  of  the  Niger,  the  British  East  Africa  Company  worked  in  Uganda 
for  the  opening  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Nile.  The  '  Forward  Party,' 
coming  into  of&ce  in  1895,  gave  effect  to  a  similar  policy  on  the  Nile  itself. 
Previously  the  only  national  interest  of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt  was  to 
keep  the  highway  to  India  clear  *°  by  setting  up  a  sound  government 
secure  against  foreign  aggression. ^^  The  country's  material  prosperity  had 
been  enhanced  and  its  taxation  set  upon  a  sound  basis  during  British  occu- 
pation.^2  Politically  and  commercially  '  Egypt  would  be  entirely  under  the 
'  control  of  any  power  on  the  Victoria  Nyanza  who  could  regulate  the  whole 
'  water  supply  of  the  country.'  ^*  The  advance  of  engineering  science  made 
the  control  of  the  great  river  more  necessary  than  before.^  The  reconquest 
of  the  Sudan  in  1895-8  was  undertaken  on  the  ground  that  it  was  essential 
to  maintain  for  Egypt  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile.®^  While  the  chief  object 
of  the  reoccupation  was  defensive,  to  prevent  the  Upper  Nile  from  faUing 
into  the  hands  of  another  nation  which  would  cut  off  the  supply  for  Egyptian 
cotton  ,^^  its  contribution  to  the  opening  up  of  new  trade  routes  was  not 
forgotten.®^  The  light  railway  from  Wady  Haifa  to  Abu  Hamed,  built 
primarily  for  military  purposes,  was  also  intended  as  a  '  commercial  highway 
'  of  great  importance  between  Egypt  and  the  interior.'  ^^  Its  founders 
regarded  it  as  a  part  of  that  great  trans-continental  route  which  was  the 
dream  of  Rhodes  and  other  imperialists.^^ 

It  was  to  their  colonies  that  the  trading  nations  looked  to  provide  a 
natural  market  for  their  goods.  Protectionist  countries  estabhshed  mono- 
poUes  in  their  colonial  markets  by  means  of  prohibitive  tariffs.  British 
self-governing  colonies  were  for  the  most  part  protectionist.  Until  the 
movement  towards  preference  was  initiated  by  Canada  and  Rhodesia  the 
mother  country  stood  in  the  same  position  in  their  markets  as  in  those  of  a 
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neutral  country.  The  Crown  Colonies,  under  a  more  direct  control,  were 
obliged  to  adopt  the  home  poUcy  of  free  trade ;  although,  as  has  been 
seen,  a  dependency  such  as  India  was  strong  enough  to  carry  a  retaliatory 
measure  against  the  bounty  system.  The  revenue  of  Crown  Colonies  was 
generally  raised  from  customs  for  purely  fiscal  purposes.  One  exception  was 
the  hquor  duty  on  the  West  African  coast,  which  was  abnormally  high  in 
accordance  with  international  agreement  and  for  humanitarian  reasons.'® 

Until  Chamberlain  took  ofl&ce  as  Colonial  Secretary  in  1895  the  attitude 
of  the  home  government  towards  the  Crown  Colonies  had  been  entirely 
passive.  He  viewed  them  in  the  light  of  *  undeveloped  estates,'  which 
needed  Imperial  assistance  at  the  outset  in  order  ultimately  to  benefit  the 
empire.'!  During  the  period  of  his  office  he  set  all  his  energies  and  initiative 
powers  to  the  work  of  their  development,  seeking  in  it  *  the  solution  of  those 

*  social  problems  with  which  we  are  surrounded  .  .  .  the  means  of  securing 
'  plenty  of  employment  for  the  United  Kingdom  ...  by  developing  old 

*  markets  and  creating  new  ones.'  Recognizing  the  primary  need  for  capital, 
especially  to  provide  means  of  communication,  he  brought  in  the  Colonial 
Loans  Act  of  1899,  whereby  loans  could  be  made  to  colonies  for  specified 
purposes  under  Imperial  sanction.'^  To  this  new  policy  was  due  especially 
the  revival  of  the  West  Indies  and  great  progress  in  the  Crown  Colonies  of 
West  Africa. 

Thus,  also,  in  the  opening  up  of  markets  the  home  government  v»as 
driven  by  the  stress  of  competition  to  action  contrary  to  the  strict  principles 
of  free  trade  and  lausez-faire.  It  modified  its  adherence  to  the  '  open 
door  '  policy  in  China,  and  it  intervened  actively  in  the  commercial  concerns 
of  British  dependencies. 

The  means  of  exchange  between  trading  nations  grew  in  importance  with 
the  enormous  development  of  international  trade  during  the  19th  century. 
England  was  particularly  affected  by  such  considerations  on  account  of  the 
wideness  of  her  commerce,  the  great  extent  of  her  credit  and  her  long- 
established  position  as  a  trading  entrepot.  Since  1816  she  had  been  a  mono- 
metalhc  country  with  a  single  standard  of  value  consisting  of  gold.  In  this 
respect  her  position  was  unique  for  more  than  half  a  century,  but  from  1872 
other  commercial  nations  adopted  the  gold  standard  or  demonetised  silver  by 
restricting  the  freedom  of  coinage.  The  last  decade  of  the  century  saw  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  position  of  gold  and  silver  as  standards  of  value. 
A  few  countries  only,  such  as  China,  the  Argentine  and  Mexico,  retained  the 
silver  standard,  which  had  previously  been  almost  universal.''  As  a  result 
gold  tended  to  appreciate  and  silver  to  depreciate,  which,  with  the  ordinary 
fluctuations  due  to  cost  and  amount  of  production,  caused  great  uncertainties 
in  exchange,  disadvantageous  even  to  the  trade  of  countries  which  derived 
immediate  benefit  from  any  particular  change.    Towards  the  close  of  the 
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century  there  arose  a  school  of  bimetaUists  who  sought  in  international 
agreement  the  remedy  for  such  fluctuations,  which  they  set  down  to  the 
adoption  of  single  standards  of  value  and  to  recent  legislation,  which  had 
tended  to  give  an  artificial  appreciation  to  the  one  metal  at  the  cost  of  the 
other.  They  therefore  advocated  a  double  standard  of  value  to  be  adopted 
by  international  agreement,  whereby  gold  and  silver  should  both  be  freely 
coined  and  both  received  as  legal  tender  at  a  fixed  ratio  the  one  to  the  other.'* 
But  the  difficulty  of  fixing  a  ratio  proved  insuperable  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  world's  greatest  financiers  to  solve  the  problem.'^  International  con- 
ferences met  at  Paris  in  1881  '^  and  Brussels  in  1892,"  mainly  at  the  instigation 
of  America  and  France,  to  whose  interest  it  was  to  re-establish  the  former 
position  of  silver.'*  England  and  other  gold-using  countries  rejected  any 
proposal  to  change  the  basis  of  their  monetary  systems  on  the  ground  that 
such  an  action  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment,'^  although  the  advocates  of 
bimetallism  formed  powerful  parties  in  most  countries.  In  England  they 
included  the  agricultural  interest,  which  attributed  low  prices  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  gold,*"  and  the  Lancashire  cotton  interest,  to  whom  the  use  of  cheap 
silver  by  the  Indian  manufacturer  in  paying  the  wages  of  his  operatives 
seemed  equivalent  to  a  bounty  on  the  Indian  industry .^^  But  the  strongest 
reason,  perhaps,  was  the  fluctuation  or  downward  tendency  of  the  rate  of 
exchange,  which  decreased  the  sale  of  Lancashire  cotton  goods  and  other 
merchandise  in  India.  These  difficulties  of  exchange  became  very  acute 
in  India  about  the  year  1893.*^  They  were  due  primarily  to  the  diver- 
gence in  value  between  silver  and  gold,  the  respective  standards  of  India 
and  the  home  country.  They  were  accentuated  by  the  probabilities 
of  a  change  in  American  policy,  which  threatened  to  flood  the  Indian 
market  with  enormous  quantities  of  silver  and  to  drive  down  the  value 
of  the  rupee,  already  much  depreciated.  The  Indian  government  lost 
large  sums  of  money  yearly  through  the  rapid  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  and 
the  rupee  exchange,  since  its  payments  had  to  be  made  in  gold  in  England. 
Fluctuations  of  the  rupee  made  any  certainty  in  estimating  revenue  or 
expenditure  an  entire  impossibility.  The  Sherman  Act,  passed  in  the  United 
States  in  1 890  to  ensure  the  yearly  purchase  by  the  American  Government  of 
a  large  sum  of  silver,*'  appeared  about  to  be  repealed.  The  international 
conference  of  1892  had  failed  to  produce  any  agreement.  Delegates  of  the 
Indian  government  had  there  advocated  a  bimetallic  system.  As  an 
alternative  the  Indian  government  proposed  to  fix  the  value  of  the  rupee 
by  closing  the  mints  and  adopting  a  gold  standard.  A  departmental 
committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Herschell,  reported  in  favour  of 
the  proposal  '  while  conscious  of  its  gravity.'     In  accordance  with  their 

'*  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xv,  830  ;  xxxviii,  1181. 

'*  Ibid.  XXX,  1603;  xxxviii,  1194;  Cambridge  Mod.  Hist.  xii. 

»«  Hansard  (3rd  Ser.),  cclxv,  648.  '»  Ibid,  xv,  474,  1576. 

"  Ibid.  (4th  Ser.),  ix,  574.  '»  Ibid,  ix,  574  et  seq. ;  xv,  1576  et  seq. 

»o  Ibid,  viii,  637  ;  xxiii,  359. 

"  Ibid,  xxi,  1134  ;  cf.  Palgrave,  Diet,  of  Political  Econ.  1,  172. 

•«  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xvii,  1848  et  seq.  "  Ann.  Reg.  1890,  p.  426. 
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suggestion  it  was  announced  in  closing  the  mints  (June  1893)  that  rupees 
would  be  coined  at  a  fixed  ratio  in  exchange  for  gold,  and  that  gold  would  be 
received  at  the  same  rate  in  payment  of  public  dues."  Six  years  later,  by  the 
Indian  Coinage  Act  of  1899,  gold  was  made  legal  tender  in  India  ;  but  no  gold 
currency  was  estabhshed.^^  The  closing  of  the  mints  was  admittedly  in  the 
nature  of  an  experiment  and  a  makeshift.**  The  rupee  acquired  a  fixed 
artificial  value  and  the  promoters  of  the  measure  regarded  the  temporary 
dislocation  of  trade  which  followed  it  as  more  than  balanced  by  the  saving 
of  India  from  a  serious  financial  crisis.*'  While  these  measures  mitigated 
Indian  agitation  for  a  bimetallic  system,  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  by 
Japan  and  the  opening  up  of  China  for  the  establishment  of  industries  with 
foreign  capital  under  the  Shimonoseki  Treaty  (1895)  lessened  the  disadvan- 
tages of  silver  depreciation  in  British  trade  with  the  East.**  In  the  meantime 
the  failure  to  attain  any  form  of  international  agreement  and  the  proof  by 
the  example  of  America  that  no  single  nation  could  establish  a  bimetaUic 
system  with  success  put  bimetallism  outside  the  range  of  practical  politics.** 
Doubtless  the  influx  of  gold  from  South  Africa,  the  extension  of  the  credit 
system,  and  the  estabhshment  of  clearing  houses  in  great  commercial 
centres,  combined  with  an  increased  use  of  *  telegraphic  transfers,'  con- 
tributed to  the  same  result.  Already  in  1895  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  able 
to  say  that  *  England  conducts  the  greatest  trade  in  the  world  upon  the 
*  smallest  metallic  basis  of  any  country,  because  it  has  the  largest  credit,'  and 
that  '  metal  is  not  the  instrument  of  trade  now,  whether  silver  or  gold.'  ^^ 

The  close  of  the  century  saw  a  definite  change  in  the  national  attitude 
towards  commerce  and  industry,  a  considerable  reaction  from  the  cult  of  the 
economic  theories  of  free  trade  and  laissez-faire.  Since  the  adoption  of  those 
principles  by  Great  Britain  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  world's  production, 
together  with  a  growth  of  speed  and  cheapness  in  transport,  had  given  rise 
to  a  corresponding  development  of  international  trade  competition.  Indi- 
vidual effort  was  stimulated  thereby,  labour  and  capital  were  organized, 
science  was  apphed  to  trade  ;  but  these  methods  were  common  to  other 
competing  nations,  and  they,  contrary  to  expectation,  had  chosen  to  abide  by 
methods  of  protection  and  restriction.  It  became  obvious  that,  though  fifty 
years  of  free  trade  had  been  to  England  a  time  of  great  wealth  and  prosperity, 
she  was  rapidly  falUng  from  the  position  of  monopohst  of  the  world's 
commerce  to  a  foremost  place  only  among  formidable  rivals,  some  of  whom 
were  apparently  gaining  upon  her.  Men  of  the  new  school  were  aware  of  this 
fact.  They  sought  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  by  turning 
from  an   almost  servile   adherence  to  economic  theories  and  judged  the 

"  Hansard  (Uh  Ser.),  xvii,  1848-53.  "  Ibid,  xvii,  1883  ;  xxxvi,  1706. 

"  Ibid.  Ixxiv,  470  ;  Ixxvi,  187.  «'  Ibid,  xxvi,  625  et  seq. 

**  Gastrell,  Our  Trade  in  the  World,  149.  By  the  Shimonoseki  Treaty  of  Peace  between 
China  andJapan  (17  April  1895)  four  new  treaty  ports  wei-e  opened  in  China,  and  Japanese 
established  at  open  porta  and  towns  in  China  were  permitted  to  engage  in  industries  and 
manufactures.  Under  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  these  privileges  were  secured  to 
other  powers. 

•»  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  ix,  633  ;  xxvi,  638  ;  xxx,  1595.  •»  Ibid,  xxx,  1595. 
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correct  attitude  of  the  State  towards  commerce  to  be  that  of  expediency- 
alone.  There  was  an  obvious  precedent  for  this  position  in  the  oppor- 
tunism of  free-trade  legislators  with  respect  to  factory  conditions.  The 
movement  was  strengthened  by  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  which  brought 
home  to  statesmen  the  burden  thrown  on  particular  industries  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  economic  principles.  It  was  influenced  by  publicity  which 
made  it  no  longer  possible  to  ignore  the  needs  of  distant  dependencies  or  the 
industrial  classes  at  home. 

Parallel  with  this  movement  was  the  growth  of  practical  socialism  in 
politics  demanding  State  intervention  in  every  sphere  of  life.  The  alliance 
between  Conservatives  and  Liberal  Unionists  brought  together  these  two 
schools  of  thought — the  opportunist  and  the  collectivist,  Salisbury  and 
Chamberlain.  The  one  stated  his  principles  in  1894 :  '  Some  things  the 
'  State  could  do  better  than  the  individual  .  .  .  some  the  individual  could 

*  do  better  than  the  State.  .  .  .  each  must  be  examined  by  itself.'  ^^  The 
other  expressed  his  opinion  in  1896  :    '  All  the  great  offices  of  State  are 

*  occupied  with  commercial  affairs  .  .  .  and  therefore  it  is  not  too  much  to 
'  say  that  commerce  is  the  greatest  of  all  political  interests.'  ^  The  immediate 
result  of  the  alliance  was  an  entirely  new  activity  of  the  State  in  commercial 
and  industrial  matters,  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  adult  labourer,  the 
practical  extinction  of  the  theory  of  '  freedom  of  contract,'  departmental 
intervention  in  labour  disputes.  State  aid  to  colonial  industries — in  fact,  the 
recognition  of  a  national  responsibility  for  the  conditions  of  labour,  production 
and  exchange. 

Meanwhile  there  arose  a  new  realization  of  unity  in  the  British  Empire 
and  colonial  influences  were  making  themselves  felt  at  home.  To  this 
growth  of  Imperial  feeling  were  due  those  attempts  to  estabhsh  a  commercial 
bond  of  union  which  are  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  opening  years  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

»i  Ann.  Beg.  1894,  p.  162.  «  Ibid.  1896,  p.  205. 


CHAPTEE  XI 

THE  MOVEMENT  TOWARDS  TARIFF  REFORM 
(1900—1910) 

ON  his  return  to  England  in  October  1901  from  the  journey  through 
the  British  dominions  beyond  the  seas  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York, 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  delivered  a  weighty  and  statesmanlike  pro- 
nouncement to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  He  summed  up  the 
impressions  which  contact  with  the  younger  nations  of  the  Empire  had  made 
upon  him  in  the  stimulating  and  warning  words, '  the  Old  Country  must  wake 
up.'  And,  indeed,  there  was  need  for  the  warning.  The  country,  intent  on  the 
prosecution  of  the  South  African  war,  was  feeling  the  competition  of  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  and  the  war  taxation  was  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
resources  of  the  people. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the 
Unionist  ministry  which  came  into  power  in  October  1900,  admitted  in  his 
budget  statement  that  the  increase  of  foreign  trade  was  in  value  rather  than 
in  volume.^  The  revenue  from  wine  was  falhng.  Sugar  would  have  to 
bear  a  duty  of  4s.  2d.  per  cwt.,  although  it  had  been  imported  free  since 
1874,  when  the  duty  on  it  had  been  abolished  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote. 

The  Chancellor's  proposal  to  levy  a  duty  on  exported  coal  aroused  the 
liveliest  opposition.  This  was  a  trade  of  comparatively  recent  growth, 
and  had  increased  in  quantity  more  than  twelve-fold  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century .^  It  was  argued  by  colhery  proprietors  and 
exporters  that  the  tax  would  fall  on  them  and  not  on  the  foreign  buyer.' 
In  any  class  of  coal  in  which  there  was  a  monopoly,  such  as  Welsh  hard 
steam,  the  exporters  could  recoup  themselves  by  raising  the  price ;  this 
was  true  also  to  a  lesser  degree  with  the  better  kinds  of  Tyne  coals,  but  to 
the  exporters  of  the  poor  sorts  of  coal  from  Scotland  and  the  Humber  the 
duty  would  be  a  severe  hardship.  EngHsh  coal  was  superior  to  that  pro- 
duced in  Belgium  and  in  the  greater  part  of  France,  but  it  was  equalled 
by  much  of  the  German  coal.  In  eastern  France  German  competition 
was  serious,  but  for  the  rest  of  France  we  could  hold  our  own.  With  regard 
to  American  competition,  opponents  of  the  tax  declared  that  America  had 
deprived  us  of  the  whole  of  the  West  Indian  trade  and  was  invading  our 
markets  in  South  America,  and  also  had  important  European  contracts.* 

*  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xcii,  616.     Commons,  18  April  1901. 

"  H.  Stanley  Jevons,  Foreign  Trade  in  Coal  (Publ.    of  Dep.    of    Econ.,   Univ.  Coll.,, 
S.  Wales),  2  ;  see  also  Ashley,  The  Tariff  Problem,  100. 

»  Col.  Ropnerin  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xciii,  536-7.  *  Ibid.  492. 
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While  our  Chancellor  was  handicapping  British  coal  and  shipping  with  this 
tax,  the  United  States  was  proposing  to  give  a  bounty  of  two  miUions  a 
year  to  her  shipping.  The  easily  worked  coal  of  the  United  States  could 
be  sent  to  South  America  at  prices  with  which  we  were  unable  to  compete,^ 
and,  though  with  respect  to  our  coal  trade  with  Europe  the  advantage  of 
distance  was  in  our  favour,  the  low  American  railway  rates,  the  special 
type  of  coUiers  that  America  was  building,  the  nearness  to  the  surface  of 
American  coal,  and  American  energy  and  determination  combined  to  make 
the  United  States  very  formidable  competitors  of  Great  Britain.*  The 
official  view  was  that  there  was  no  need  to  fear  the  competition  of  the  United 
States  in  European  markets.' 

Questions  in  Parliament,  though  not  revealing  much  as  to  individua 
cases  of  decline,  may  be  regarded  as  symptomatic  of  the  growing  anxiety 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  iron  and  steel  trades  and  the  immense 
imports  of  iron  and  steel  into  this  country.  The  operations  of  the  American 
Steel  Trust,'*  the  threatened  increase  in  German  duties  on  imported  steel, 
the  high  Russian  import  duties,  which  had  compelled  even  Sheffield  firms 
to  erect  factories  in  Russia,  caused  the  Sheffield  members  to  inquire  whether 
the  government  proposed  to  prevent  the  migration  of  factories,  capital, 
machinery  and  skilled  manufacturers  from  England  to  foreign  countries.^ 
The  answer  showed  that,  though  the  government  were  aware  of  the  facts, 
they  did  not  intend  to  take  steps  in  the  direction  desired.  A  request,  on 
21  March  1901,  for  a  return  showing  the  number  and  nature  of  manu- 
facturing works  removed  from  this  country  to  the  United  States  met  with 
an  equally  chilly  response.*  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  found  it 
impracticable  to  obtain  accurate  information  on  the  point,  and  could  not 
undertake  to  furnish  the  return.  A  month  later  ^°  the  President  in  reply 
to  a  question  stated  that  he  had  no  information  whether  the  firm  of  Harland 
&  Wolff,  of  Belfast,  had  placed  an  order  for  manufactured  steel  to  the  value 
of  £156,000  with  Carnegie,  of  Pittsburgh.  Only  a  day  earlier  ^^  information 
was  given  that  eight  Diirr  water-tube  boilers  had  been  ordered  by  the 
Admiralty  from  Germany  at  a  cost  of  £19,450,  and  within  the  same  week  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  admitted  that  defects  had  developed  in  certain 
field  guns  purchased  in  Germany.^^ 

Another  matter  on  which  it  was  thought  some  injustice  was  done  to 
home  producers  was  the  incidence  of  railway  rates.  Facility  and  cheapness 
in  distribution  were  essential  for  the  encouragement  of  every  industry.^' 
To  the  allegations  that  British  and  Irish  railways  carried  foreign  goods  at 

*  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xciii,  545.  '  Ihid.  xcv,  809,  889. 

•  Ibid.  822-3. 

'»  The  American  Steel  Trust  was  formed  in  1901  by  a  combination  of  the  principal 
American  steel  companies,  both  manufacturers  of  unwrought  steel  and  of  finished  steel 
goods.  It  was  necessitated  by  a  competition,  which  threatened  to  become  a  '  steel  war,' 
and  in  consequence  of  the  payment  of  excessive  dividends  which  had  caused  a  deficiency 
of  reserves.     E.  S.  Meade,  Trust  Finance  (New  York,  1903),  193  et  seq. 

0    Hansard  (4th  Ser.).  xci,  712.  "  Ibid.  907. 

»    Ibid.  i»  Ibid.  1430. 

"  Ibid,  xcii,  1075.  »»  Brit.  Industries  (ed.  Ashley),  160. 
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from  half  to  two-thirds  less  than  the  charge  for  home  goods,  and  thAt  the 
charges  for  the  carriage  of  coal  on  English  railways  were  three  times  as  great 
as  those  of  Belgium  and  Germany,  the  President  of  the  Board  gave  an 
unsympathetic  reply .^*  The  fact  was  he  had  been  constantly  troubled  with 
questions  containing  vague  assertions  regarding  this  matter.  The  cost  of 
railway  construction,  it  had  to  be  remembered,  was  nearly  double  what  it 
was  on  the  Continent  and  four  times  as  much  as  in  America,  besides  which 
the  longer  the  through  journey  the  cheaper  relatively  could  goods  be  carried.^* 
The  railway  companies  further  pleaded  that,  as  in  other  business  transactions, 
they  had  to  charge  what  the  trafi&c  would  bear.^*  The  President  undertook 
to  inquire  into  specific  cases  of  complaint  by  or  on  behalf  of  traders,  but 
could  not  make  any  general  inquiry.  Persistent  questions  on  the  subject, 
however,  showed  an  uneasiness  in  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  what  was 
beheved  to  be  the  unfairness  of  railway  rates  to  British  trade.  ^' 

The  condition  of  British  shipping  in  the  face  of  foreign  competition  was 
also  attracting  attention.  In  April  190P^  a  Liverpool  member  asked  for 
information  with  regard  to  the  bounties  paid  by  Germany  and  France  to 
their  chief  lines  of  shipping,  only  to  receive  the  cold  comfort  of  a  promise 
from  the  Foreign  Office  that  the  information  would  be  supplied  when  it  was 
collected.  The  matter  was  debated  later  in  the  month,^'  when,  attention 
having  been  called  to  our  steamship  communication  with  East  Africa  and 
the  increase  of  German  subsidies  to  their  East  African  line  of  steamers, 
government  appointed  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  system  of 
subsidies  to  steamship  companies  under  foreign  governments  and  their 
effects  on  British  trade,  and  to  consider  and  report  on  the  political  and  com- 
mercial advantages  to  be  gained  by  encouraging  British  steamships  to 
circumnavigate  Africa. 

A  few  days  later  the  member  for  Hartlepool  raised  the  question  of 
American  tonnage  dues.^o  Vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
from,  for  instance,  Holland  and  Denmark  were  exempt  from  tonnage  dues, 
whereas  such  dues  were  charged  upon  British  vessels  entering  those  ports. 
He  asked  that,  in  view  of  the  disproportion  between  the  number  of  American 
ships  entering  British  ports  and  those  of  British  ownership  entering  American 
ports,  representations  might  be  made  to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  secure  an  alteration  of  the  law,  so  that  our  ships  might  no  longer  be  at  a 
disadvantage  in  their  ports  as  compared  with  those  of  other  European 
countries.  The  Board's  admission  that  our  ships  entering  American  ports 
paid  tonnage  dues  because  we  exact  light  dues  from  American  ships  entering 
our  ports  did  not  greatly  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  House.  The  rest 
of  the  question  was  a  matter  for  the  Foreign  Office.  How  the  Foreign  Office 
viewed  this  and  kindred  matters  was  shown  in  the  following  August  in  the 

"  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xcix,  699  ;  ci,  1331. 

•'  A.  D.  Evans,  Brit.  Railway  and  Oooda  Traffic.  Is  the  Foreigner  Preferred  ?  p.  14 
e<  seq.  »•  Ihid. 

"  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xcix,  599  ;   ci,  1331.  "  Ihid.  1141-74. 

"  Ibid,  xcii,  343-4.  »«  Ibid,  xciii,  262. 
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House  of  Lords .2^  There  was  a  feeling  prevalent,  Lord  Lansdowne  remarked, 
that  it  was  inevitable  that  our  trade  should  be  squeezed  out  of  existence  in 
China,  and  should  have  to  compete  under  unfair  and  unequal  conditions, 
because  many  foreign  powers  gave  assistance  to  their  people  which  England 
did  not  afford  so  liberally.  Yet  competition  with  other  powers  occasioned  by 
granting  to  railways  and  other  enterprises  subsidies  and  bonuses,  was  to  be 
deprecated.  It  was  expensive  to  the  givers  and  not  always  an  unmixed 
blessing  to  the  recipients.  After  all,  there  was  the  comforting  reflection  that 
bounties  developed  trade,  and  of  that  trade  England  generally  contrived  to 
get  her  share.-^ 

A  little  earlier  in  the  session  the  effect  of  German  subsidies  on  British 
trade  in  China  had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Board  of  Trade.^^  The 
President  was  reminded  that  the  Director-General  of  the  Hamburg-Amerika 
Line  had  stated  that  he  expected  an  increase  of  trade  in  the  Yang-tse  Valley  ; 
that  his  company  was  co-operating  with  the  North  German  Lloyd  to 
establish  a  steamship  hne  to  carry  the  German  flag  up  that  river  ;  further, 
that  the  Hamburg-Amerika  Company  had  arranged  for  the  establishment 
of  regular  services  between  Chinese  ports.  What  steps,  it  was  asked,  in 
those  circumstances,  were  the  government  taking  to  secure  the  dominant 
commercial  position  of  British  trade  in  those  regions  ?  The  Board  dis- 
claimed any  knowledge  of  the  facts  as  stated.^*  The  government  was 
taking  no  steps.  British  traders  must  rely  on  their  own  efforts  ;  they  might, 
however,  trust  the  government  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  secure  for  them  a 
fair  opportunity,  so  far  as  the  general  principles  of  our  fiscal  policy  permitted. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  output  of  shipping  between  1898  and  1901 
there  was  a  general  depression  of  freight  rates.  This  depression  was  especially 
felt  in  the  Atlantic  trade  and  led  early  in  1902  to  the  formation  in  America 
of  the  *  Atlantic  Shipping  Trust,'  otherwise  called  *  The  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company.'  This  combination,  with  a  capital  of 
£84,000,000  sterUng,  proposed  to  acquire  several  large  English  Hnes  of 
shipping,25  numbering  from  370  to  380  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  upwards 
of  2,000,000  tons.  Its  objects  were  to  raise  freights  and  to  control  the 
shipping  industry  of  the  Atlantic.  It  consisted  of  capitalists  who,  already 
being  in  control  of  the  great  railways  of  the  United  States,  would  be  able 
eventually  to  control  practically  the  whole  of  the  American  trade.  In  April 
1902  Sir  James  Woodhouse,^^  in  moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House  with 
the  object  of  eliciting  what  were  the  views  of  the  government  on  the  matter, 

"  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xcviii,  1361.  "  75,-^   ^civ,  1462. 

2«  Ibid.  1362.  "  Ibid.  1463. 

^*  The  lines  purchased  were  the  White  Star  Line  of  the  Oceanic  Steam  Nav.  Co. 
the  Leyland  Line  ;  the  Atlantic  Transport  Co.,  combining  several  smaller  companies  ;  the 
America  Line,  combining  the  old  Inman  Line  and  the  Dominion  Line.  Working  agree- 
ments were  also  made  with  the  Hamburg-Amerika  Co.  and  the  North  German  Lloyd  Co. 
An  arrangement  was  also  made  with  Harland  &  Wolff,  shipbuilders  of  the  White  Star 
Line  and  part  owners  of  the  Holland- America  Line  (Macrosty,  Trust  Movement  in  Brit. 
Industry;  1301-3).  The  Cunard  and  Allan  Lines  remained  outside  the  trust.  For  a 
criticism  of  the  financial  side  of  the  operation  see  E.  S.  Meade  in  Ripley,  Trusts,  Pools  and 
Corporations  (New  York,  1905),  pp.  105-20.  "  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  evil,  458. 
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said  he  considered  that  great  national  interests  and  serious  effects  to  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  were  involved.  America  was  gradually  capturing 
our  industries,  especially  those  of  steel  and  boot  and  shoe  making.  The 
formation  of  other  great  trusts  was  prejudicially  affecting  our  food  supply .2' 

Mr.  Gibson  Bowles,  member  for  King's  Lynn,  said  it  was  notorious 
that  many  ships  on  the  British  register  were  owned  by  foreigners.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  owned  such  ships.  The  National  and  the  Eed  Star 
Line  were  also  in  foreign  hands.^s  The  importance  of  the  Atlantic  trade 
was  indicated  by  its  total  of  £176,000,000,  which  represented  20  per  cent, 
of  our  whole  trade.^*  It  was  to  be  feared  that  when  the  Shipping  Trust 
had  the  control  of  these  ships  it  would  give  them  special  rates  for  all  freights 
brought  to  or  received  from  the  railways  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
result  that  everything  gained  by  that  combination  of  shipping  and  railway 
interests  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  British  carrying  trade.^°  In  the 
circumstances  the  imposition  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  imports  and  the 
revival  of  the  old  Navigation  Laws  was  advocated.'^ 

The  government  deprecated  discussion  ;  they  were  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  question,  and  had  collected  a  great  amount  of  information, 
given  under  the  seal  of  secrecy .^^  ^i^e  case  was  divided  into  two  widely 
different  portions.  The  first,  which  had  caused  considerable  anxiety  in 
this  country,  related  to  the  position  of  armed  merchantmen  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Admiralty  in  time  of  war.  The  control  of  the  Admiralty  over  these 
ships,  it  was  declared,  was  as  safe  as  if  the  combination  had  never  taken 
place.^  The  second  branch  of  the  subject,  namely  the  general  effect  on  our 
maritime  position  of  what  had  taken  place,  was  more  complex.  The 
government,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  Transatlantic  Shipping  Combination 
was  simply  a  trade  combination  of  foreign  capitalists,  could  not  without 
prolonged  and  careful  consideration  depart  from  the  traditional  policy  of 
the  country  of  unrestricted  competition,  of  individual  enterprise,  and  of 
leaving  each  man  to  do  his  best  in  a  free  market.  It  made,  however,  a  most 
important  stipulation  that  freight  rates  were  not  to  be  unduly  raised  or  to 
give  a  preference  against  British  subjects.  This  marked  a  new  development 
of  State  control  of  industry.'* 

Mr.  Russell  Rea,  member  for  Gloucester,  a  prominent  shipowner, 
considered  that  the  alarm  and  suspicion  that  had  been  excited  in  the  public 
mind  were  ill-informed  and  disproportionate  to  their  cause.'^    The  shipping 

"  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  cvii,  461,  »<>  Ibid.  467. 

»8  Ibid.  463.  "  Ibid.  469-70. 

»  Ibid.  466.  "  Ibid.  472. 

'^  The  ships  of  the  White  Star  Line  were  not  to  be  transferred  to  a  foreign  registry 
without  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  half  the  new  tonnage  built  was  to  be  of  British 
registry.  The  Cunard  Company  was  to  remain  under  British  control.  Two  new  vessels 
of  24  and  26  knots  speed  were  to  be  built  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  they,  as  well  as  the 
whole  Cunard  fleet,  were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Admiralty.  The  officers  and  three- 
quarters  of  the  crews  were  to  be  British  subjects,  and  half  the  crews  of  the  two  new  vessels 
were  to  belong  to  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  and  the  Royal  Naval  Fleet  Reserve  (Macrosty, 
The  Trust  Movement  in  British  Industry,  306-7). 

»*  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  cvii,  474  ;  Macrosty,  op.  cit.  307. 
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lines  affected  were  cargo-carrying  lines,  conveying  the  produce  of  the  western 
states  to  Europe.  Formerly  the  separate  arrangements  made  between  the 
shipping  lines  and  the  railways  conveying  these  goods  to  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  had  resulted  in  confusion  and  delay .^e  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
member  for  Woolwich,  took  an  entirely  opposite  view.''  He  dreaded  the 
possibihty  that  Americans  would  send  to  this  country  the  whole  production 
of  their  enormous  trusts,  with  most  serious  results  to  our  trade  and  commerce. 
He  maintained  that  we  were  gradually  losing  our  commercial  supremacy 
at  sea.  Up  to  ten  years  ago  we  owned  the  shipping  company  with  the  largest 
tonnage.  Now  we  ran  third  on  the  list.'^  leather  than  revive  the  old 
Navigation  Laws  he  would  subsidize  steamers  to  be  built  for  the  Canadian 
route,  and  use  that  route,  believing  that  not  all  American  traders  desired  to 
be  under  the  Trusts  and  that  many  would  be  ready  to  use  a  cheaper  and 
quicker  route  to  Canada.'^ 

Mr.  David  Maclver,  however,  who  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his  hfe  in  the 
management  of  the  Cunard  Line,  believed  that  the  essence  of  the  scheme  was 
co-operation  rather  than  absorption.*"  But  the  American  system  of  pro- 
tection had  lessened  the  importance  of  our  trade  with  the  United  States. 
The  Shipping  Combine,  he  said,  was  '  one  of  the  messes  in  which  our  free 
trade  system  has  landed  us.' 

The  cautious  and  non-committal  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Subsidies,  presented  in  1902,*^  contained  httle  that  had  not  been  brought 
out  in  Parliament.  Its  guiding  principle  appeared  to  be  an  echo  of  the 
government's  fixed  determination  to  depart  as  little  as  possible  from  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  country  of  leaving  everything  to  individual  initiative. 
But  the  Admiralty  had  had  a  word  to  say,  and  its  suggestions  embodied  in 
the  report  were  an  evident  confession  that  all  was  not  well  with  British  trade. 
The  pohcy  of  the  British  Government  had  hitherto  been  to  subsidize  ships 
for  postal  and  for  Admiralty  purposes  only,*^  and  to  exclude  all  considerations 
of  the  interests  of  trade,  although  it  was  recognized  that  rapid  postal  commu- 
nication followed  the  lines  of  great  commercial  trafiic,  and  that  the  subsidies 
paid  by  foreign  governments  to  their  shipping  interests  had  included  the 
encouragement  of  commerce. 

The  difference  between  the  policy  of  the  British  Government  and  that 
of  Germany  was  clearly  presented.  The  North  German  Lloyd  and  the 
Hamburg-Amerika  companies  received  subsidies  for  postal  service  to 
America  ;  but  in  addition  to  these,  which  were  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
British  postal  subsidies,  there  were  subsidies  to  the  North  German  Lloyd 
for  the  services  to  Australia  and  the  Far  East,  to  the  German  East  Africa 
company  for  their  service  to  the  Cape  on  both  sides  of  South  Africa,  and 
to  the  Woermann  Line  for  its  service  between  German  West  Africa  and 
Cape  Town.    As  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  these  subsidies  it  was  asserted 

»«  Hansard  (4th  Sen),  cvii,  478.  »»  Ibid.  486. 

"  Ibid.  484.  "  Ibid.  491. 

"  Ibid.  485.  .  "  Pari.  Papers,  1902,  Rep.  No.  385. 
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that  between  1895  and  1901  the  tonnage  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Company 
had  increased  from  217,000  tons  to  476,000  tons.*^  It  was  also  observed 
that  the  indirect  bounties  of  Germany  included  exemption  of  all  sea- 
going ships  and  equipments  from  customs  duties,  and  preferential  railway 
rates  taking  the  form  of  largely  reduced  rates  on  all  the  German  State 
railways  on  goods  exported  from  Germany  to  East  Africa  or  the  Levant 
by  the  shipping  lines  serving  those  parts.  The  actual  sea  rates  were  the 
same  in  both  German  and  British  lines  ;  but  it  was  stated  that  the  indirect 
bounties  mentioned  were  granted  with  the  avowed  object  of  building  up  the 
export  trade  of  Germany.** 

British  trade  had  been  seriously  affected  by  the  aid  thus  given  by  foreign 
countries  to  their  shipping  industry.  Our  foremost  position  at  sea  was  chal- 
lenged. We  were  meeting  with  severer  competition  than  we  had  ever  experi- 
enced, but  though  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  world  had  increased  from  thirteen 
to  twenty-six  miUion  tons  between  1890  and  1892,  and  the  British  proportion 
had  sunk  from  63"4  to  52'8  per  cent.,  we  had  an  actual  increase  of  three  tons 
for  every  ton  of  German  increase.*^  It  was  claimed,  therefore,  that  British 
shipping  was  holding  its  own  creditably,  in  spite  of  the  ominous  facts  that 
Great  Britain  had  lost  what  Germany  had  gained  of  the  Suez  Canal  traffic,*^ 
that  during  the  previous  decade  (while  the  carrying  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies  had  remained  stationary  and  that  between  us  and 
foreign  countries  had  steadily  increased  in  tonnage)  the  percentage  repre- 
sented by  British  shipping  had  steadily  diminished.  Sir  Alexander  Swetten- 
ham  gave  evidence,  for  instance,  that  the  trade  with  Singapore  had  been 
rapidly  increasing  during  the  last  twenty  years,  but  the  Germans  and  the 
Japanese  had  developed  their  trade  '  very  much  more  rapidly  and  very 
'  much  more  efficiently  than  we  have.'  *'  He  attributed  tliis  development 
to  the  subsidies,  and  a  consideration  of  the  effects  of  subsidies  on  British 
trade  suggests  that  his  view  was  sound.  The  effects  were  that  British 
manufactures  were  being  displaced  from  foreign  markets  in  consequence 
of  cheaper  or  more  convenient  freightage  offered  by  foreign  steamship  lines, 
and  also  that  merchant  vessels,  induced  by  the  bait  of  subsidies  to  escape 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  rules  regulating  shipping,  were  being  transferred 
to  foreign  ownership.*^  Other  causes  acting  to  the  prejudice  of  the  British 
shipping  trade  were  the  onerous  nature  of  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations, 
the  hghthouse  dues  payable  by  British  ships,  and  the  reservation  by  foreign 
governments  of  their  own  coasting  trade  to  their  own  nationals.*' 

But  it  was  considered  that  the  subsidies  granted  by  foreign  govern- 
ments were  a  less  important  factor  in  the  recent  development  of  the  ship- 
ping and  trade  of  foreign  countries  than  the  commercial  skill  and  industry 
manifested  by  their  trading  communities  and  fostered  by  their  governments  ; 
and  adverse  criticisms  were  directed  against  the  inattention  shown  by  our  own 

*»  Pari.  Papers  1902,  Rep.  No.  385,  p.  v.     «*  Ibid.  p.  xv.  *'  Ibid. 
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people  to  the  character  and  pattern  of  goods  required  in  markets  overseas. 
Subsidies,  it  was  maintained,  tended  to  restrict  competition  and  to  aid  the 
establishment  of  shipping  rings.  Competition  \sdth  conmiercial  rivals  on  fair 
conditions  and  without  the  interference  of  governments  is  a  more  healthy 
condition,  and  likely  to  be  more  beneficial  to  a  country  than  a  system  sub- 
sidized and  controlled  by  the  State.  A  general  system  of  subsidies  for 
services  rendered  would  be,  it  was  agreed,  both  costly  and  inexpedient. 
Only  in  special  cases  and  for  special  Imperial  considerations  were  they  to  be 
recommended. 5°  Such  are  some  examples  of  the  state  of  anxiety  with 
which  thoughtful  minds  were  considering  the  condition  of  British  trade  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

European  finance  had  been  gravely  affected  by  the  continuance  of  the 
South  African  war.  Gold,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  the  output  from  the  Rand, 
was  scarce  and  the  British  government  had  been  a  large  borrower,  having 
allotted  in  February  1901  £11,000,000  3  per  cent.  Exchequer  bonds  and 
created  in  April  £60,000,000  new  Consols  at  94i.5i  The  great  fall  in  Consols 
which  began  in  1898  still  continued,  business  being  done  in  July  1901  at  91, 
though  there  was  a  recovery  in  December  of  that  year  to  94^.  Foreign  trade, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  not  quite  keeping  at  the  exceptionally  high  level 
of  1900,  still  showed  in  1901  a  volume  which,  with  that  single  exception,  was 
larger  than  that  of  any  year  in  the  history  of  British  commerce.  The  total 
trade  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  £877,500,000,  which  was  only  0*7  per 
cent,  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.^^ 

The  increasing  competition  of  foreign  trade  drew  attention  to  the 
quickly  expanding  markets  in  our  colonies.  The  idea  of  encouraging  colonial 
trade  by  means  of  preferential  tariffs,  which  had  for  long  been  in  the  minds  of 
statesmen,  formed  a  definite  shape  at  the  Colonial  Conferences  instituted 
towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  These  conferences  were  soon  found 
to  be  a  valuable  means  of  affording  the  representatives  of  the  self-governing 
colonies  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  pohcy  of  the  Empire  on  such 
questions  as  political  relations,  commercial  union  and  imperial  defence.  The 
first  of  them  was  held  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  Jubilee  celebrations  of 
1887,  and,  although  its  time  was  mostly  occupied  with  the  consideration  of 
imperial  defence,  the  question  of  drawing  the  Empire  and  its  parts  closer 
together  by  fiscal  arrangements  was  freely  debated.  The  seeds  thus  sown 
soon  matured.  In  1894  the  British  Empire  Trade  Conference  was  held  at 
Ottawa  avowedly  for  the  promotion  of  trade  relations  between  Canada 
and  Australasia  but  really  for  the  discussion  of  the  larger  imperial  policy 
of  preference.  To  Canada  the  question  was  particularly  important,  for  the 
time  was  approaching  when  a  decision  must  be  made  whether  she  should 
cultivate  trade  with  the  Empire  or  the  United  States.  Mr.  Foster,  the 
Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  made  an  eloquent  speech  at  the  conference. 
'  If  there  is  one  object  dear  to  us  as  public  men  or  as  citizens  of  our  respective 
colonies,'  he  said,  *  I  think  it  is  that  the  Empire  of  which  we  form  a 

*•  Pari.  Papers,  1902,  Rep.  No.  385,  p.  xxv.     -»  Ann.  Reg.  1901,  p.  235.     »»  Ihid.  235-7. 
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part  shall  enter  no  period  of  decline  ;  that  the  glorious  past  which  has  been 
hers  shall  not  be  eclipsed  by  an  old  age  of  decrepitude  and  decadence,  but 
that  her  mature  old  life,  going  out  into  the  members  of  the  body  scattered 
over  different  parts  of  the  earth,  may  continually  renew  itself  and  that  the 
Empire  as  a  whole  may  go  on  in  an  increasing  ratio  of  progress,  of  influence 
and  of  prosperity.'  He  argued  that  if  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  could  be 
formed  into  a  commercial  union,  whereby  the  trade  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire  would  have  a  more  favoured  position  than  outside  or 
foreign  trade,  immense  benefit  would  immediately  accrue  to  the  Empire 
as  a  whole.  It  would  lead  to  a  strength  and  confidence  which  did  not  then 
exist.  He  had  heard  the  question  asked  in  Great  Britain  whether  it  was 
fair  treatment  that  Canada  should  have  free  entry  to  British  markets  and 
should  put  a  duty  on  goods  sent  back  to  her.  His  reply  was  that,  although 
Britain  gave  an  open  market  to  the  goods  of  Canada,  it  gave  an  equally  open 
market  to  every  competitor  of  Canada,  and  consequently  was  doing  no 
favour  to  Canada  for  which  a  favour  in  return  could  be  asked.  Was  there 
any  theoretical  reason  why  Britain  should  not  treat  her  own  colonies  better 
than  foreign  countries  ?  There  was  certainly  none  in  the  attitude  of  foreign 
countries  towards  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  If  such  arrangements 
could  not  for  the  moment  be  attained  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies, 
a  commencement  might  be  made  between  the  colonies  themselves.  '  The 
'  union  of  the  colonies  in  this  matter  is  an  idea  which  can  be  more  speedily 
'  realized.'  ^  There  were,  however,  two  hindrances  to  carrying  out  the 
policy  outlined  by  Mr.  Foster :  the  one  was  that  imposed  by  the  Acts  of  Con- 
stitution of  the  Australian  colonies  and  the  other  the  treaties  with  Belgium 
(1862)  and  Germany  (1865).^*  It  was  against  these  restrictions  that  the 
resolutions  passed  at  the  conference  were  aimed.  The  first  resolution 
declared  that  provision  should  be  made  by  imperial  legislation  enabling  the 
dependencies  of  the  Empire  to  enter  into  agreements  of  commercial  reciprocity, 
including  power  of  making  differential  tariffs  with  Great  Britain  or  with  one 
another.  The  second  maintained  that  provisions  in  treaties  between  Great 
Britain  and  foreign  power?  preventing  such  agreements  should  be  removed.^* 
The  proceedings  at  the  Ottawa  Conference  were  reflected  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  In  July  1894  Colonel  Howard  Vincent  censured  the 
government  for  rejecting  Cecil  Ehodes's  proposal  to  admit  British  goods 
into  the  territories  controlled  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company  on 
more  favourable  terms  than  foreign  goods. ^^  He  quoted  Ehodes's  own  words, 
'  The  world,  finding  that  England  is  unrivalled  in  manufacture  from  the 
raw  material,  has  of  late  years  been  devising  schemes,  by  protective  and 
prohibitive  tariffs,  to  shut  her  out  .  .  .  and  yet  the  most  extraordinary  thing 
is  that  when  the  English  people  are  offered  the  privilege  that  south  of  the 

»»  Rich.  Jebb,  The  Imperial  Conference,  i,  175  et  seq.  This  conference  was  of  a  some- 
what different  character  to  the  other  conferences.  None  of  the  British  Ministry  wa« 
present,  the  British  Government  being  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Jersey.  The  proceedings 
of  the  conference  are  dealt  with  by  Jebb,  op.  cit.  p.  133  et  seq. 

•♦  See  p.  244.  »*  Jebb,  op.  cit.  i,  171. 

"  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xxvii,  1480. 
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Zambesi  their  goods  shall  be  admitted  for  ever  on  a  fair  basis  their  rulers 
absolutely  refuse.'  s'  To  which  Mr.  Sidney  Buxton  retorted  that  the  pro- 
posal was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  *  fair  trade  '  offer,  and  that 
any  alteration  of  our  fiscal  policy  ought  to  be  done  deliberately.^^ 

The  most  important  event  of  this  period  in  the  history  of  the  Imperial 
Movement  was  the  appointment,  in  1895,  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.^'  The  country  was  taken  by  surprise. 
Those,  however,  who  had  watched  Mr.  Chamberlain's  career  *  were  aware 

*  of  a  gradual  development  in  his  views  of  the  position  of  this  country,  which 

*  had  been  going  on  since  his  tenure  of  office  at  the  Board  of  Trade.'  Ideas 
of  constructive  policy  were  already  in  his  mind  ;  there  is  a  hint  of  them  in 
his  words,  spoken  on  21  January  1896,^°  '  I  have  long  believed  that  the 
future  of  the  colonies  and  the  future  of  this  country  are  interdependent, 
and  that  this  was  a  creative  time,  that  this  was  the  opportunity  which, 
once  let  slip,  might  never  recur,  for  bringing  together  all  the  people  who  are 
under  the  British  flag,  and  for  consolidating  them  into  a  great  self-sustaining 
and  self-protecting  Empire  whose  future  will  be  worthy  of  the  traditions  of 
the  race.'  Speaking  at  the  Canada  Club  on  Colonial  Federation  on  25  March 
in  the  same  year,  and,  as  he  was  careful  to  explain,  expounding  his  own 
views  rather  than  those  of  the  government,  Mr.  Chamberlain  suggested 
the  possibility  of  establishing  throughout  the  Empire  common  interests 
of  trade  and  common  obligations  of  imperial  defence.^^  The  success  of  the 
German  Zollverein,  which  from  a  nucleus  of  two  states  combining  for  com- 
mercial purposes  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  modern  German  Empire, 
was  not  to  be  disregarded.  Though  a  resolution,  recently  discussed  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  advocating  a  duty  levied  by  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country  alike  on  foreign  goods,  could  not  be  adopted,  a  basis  of 
arrangement  might  possibly  be  found  in  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Ripon  that 
a  customs  union  might  be  established  comprising  the  whole  Empire,  whereby 
all  existing  barriers  to  free  commercial  intercourse  between  the  various 
members  would  be  removed  and  the  aggregate  customs  revenue  equitably 
apportioned  among  the  various  communities. 

Mr.  John  Morley,  speaking  at  Manchester  on  17  June  1896,  opposed  the 
idea  of  an  Imperial  Zollverein  as  being  likely  not  only  to  injure  our  own 
trade  but  to  sow  the  seeds  of  ill-will  and  friction  with  our  colonies.®^  g^t 
he  was  apparently  not  speaking  for  the  whole  of  his  party,  for  on  1 1  May  ^ 
Mr.  David  Lloyd  George,  member  for  Carnarvon,  had  proposed  that  tea 
grown  in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  should  be  exempted  from 
duty,  in  order  to  encourage  the  industry  in  those  parts  of  the  Empire  which 
were  not  self-governing  and  as  a  practical  step  towards  a  British  Zollverein. 
But  the  Chancellor  could  not  afford  so  large  a  loss  of  revenue  ;  the  proposal 
was  protective  in  character  and  would  exempt  entirely  from  Imperial  taxation 
a  large  number  of  people.    Eventually  the  amendment,  astonishing  as 

"  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xxvii,  1484.  «»  Ibid.  365. 

*•  Ibid.  1485.  •!  Ann.  Reg.  1896,  p.  85. 

*•  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Speeches,  i,  359.  '^  Ibid.  144. 

«»  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xi,  1099. 
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coming  from  the  opposition  side  of  the  House,  was  negatived,^  after  Mr. 
James  Lowther  had  remarked  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  question  of 
preferential  advantage  to  British-grown  tea  was  outside  the  range  of  practical 
pohtics.^^  Now,  however,  it  was  not  so,  since  the  Ottawa  resolution  and  the 
representations  of  the  self-governing  colonies  to  the  Imperial  government. 

At  the  second  conference  held  in  London  during  the  festivities  of  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  1897  the  colonial  Premiers,  in  the  hope  of  improving 
the  trade  relations  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  unani- 
mously undertook  *  to  confer  with  their  colleagues  with  the  view  of  seeing 
'  whether  such  a  result  could  properly  be  secured  by  a  preference  given  by 
'  the  colonies  to  the  products  of  the  United  Kingdom.'  Canada,  however,  had 
already  adopted  this  course  by  its  reciprocal  tariff  of  that  year  (1897),  whereby 
a  reduction  of  an  eighth  (to  be  raised  to  a  fourth  in  1898)  from  the  general 
tariff  rates  was  granted  on  British  goods.  At  the  same  time  it  was  announced 
that  these  reductions  would  apply  to  any  country  that  admitted  the  pro- 
ducts of  Canada  on  equal  terms.  Belgium  and  Germany  at  once  claimed, 
under  their  treaties  respectively  of  1862  and  1865,  the  benefit  of  this  prefer- 
ence. The  British  government  had  to  admit  that  the  commercial  articles 
of  those  treaties,  although  not  forbidding  differential  treatment  by  the 
United  Kingdom  in  favour  of  British  colonies  nor  by  the  colonies  in  favour 
of  one  another,  yet  did  prevent  differential  treatment  in  favour  of  Britain 
by  the  colonies.  As  a  consequence  the  benefits  of  the  reciprocal  tariff  had 
to  be  extended  not  only  to  Germany  and  Belgium  but  as  a  matter  of  poUcy 
to  France,  Spain  and  other  countries.** 

So  apparent  was  the  inconvenience  of  these  treaties  that  the  British 
government  was  forced  to  give  notice  to  terminate  them  on  30  July  1898. 
On  their  denunciation  the  Canadian  parhament  superseded  the  reciprocal 
tariff  by  a  British  preferential  tariff  whereby  a  reduction  of  one-fourth 
(increased  to  a  third  in  1900)  was  given  on  the  duties  upon  all  goods,  except 
wines,  spirits  and  tobaccos,  imported  into  Canada  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana  and  any  other  British  colony 
that  would  give  reciprocal  advantages  to  Canada.  Under  the  last  provision 
British  India,  Ceylon,  New  South  Wales  and  the  Straits  Settlements  were 
later  added.*' 

The  trend  of  the  government's  policy  alarmed  and  angered  the  Free 
Traders.  Lord  Rosebery,  speaking  on  1  November  1897  to  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  declared  his  belief  that  anything  in  the  direction  of 
an  imperial  commercial  league  would  weaken  the  Empire  internally  and 
excite  the  permanent  hostihty  of  the  whole  world. ^'^  The  British  Empire 
was  already  the  object  of  the  suspicion  of  other  nations,  and  if  in  face  of  that 
suspicion  it  were  proposed  to  estabhsh  an  Imperial  Customs  Union  he  warned 
his  hearers  that  it  would  be  something  which  all  the  nations  of  the  world 

•*  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  xlii,  943.  •»  Ibid.  936.  ••  Ihid.  xxix,  174. 

•'  Jebb,  op.  cit.  i,  399  ;  Ashley,  The  Tariff  Problem,  145-6. 
•*  Ann.  Beg.  1897,  p.  205. 
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•would  combine  to  destroy.    It  would  be  a  challenge  to  every  nation,  a  dis- 
tinct defiance  of  the  world,  a  perpetual  incentive  and  irritation  to  war. 

Mr.  John  Morley  charged  the  government  in  the  House,  on  6  May  1898,*' 
with  surrendering  the  very  foundation  of  our  whole  system  of  fiscal  pohcy, 
to  which  the  Colonial  Secretary  retorted  that  the  policy  of  the  open  port 
and  free  trade  were  as  between  nations  and  not  as  betv/een  branches  of 
the  same  nation.  The  only  reason  for  the  denunciation  of  the  Belgian  and 
German  treaties  was  a  desire  to  establish  friendly  communication  between 
the  members  of  the  British  Empire  from  which  other  nations  were  not 
necessarily  excluded.  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  (afterwards  Lord  Courtney), 
member  for  Bodmin,'"  had  stated,  truly  enough,  that  the  denunciation  of 
the  commercial  treaties  could  only  be  intended  to  give  fiscal  freedom  to  the 
colonies.  Mr.  Chamberlain  replied  that  the  denunciation  of  the  treaties 
was  the  consequence  of  the  unanimous  resolution  of  the  colonial  Premiers. 
Though  the  law  officers  had  not  ascertained  whether  the  treaties  were  actually 
infringed  by  the  act  of  the  Canadian  Parharnent,  that  resolution  was  already 
in  force  and  British  goods  were  in  receipt  of  12|  per  cent,  advantage.'^ 

Meanwhile  the  undertaking  of  the  colonial  Premiers  to  confer  with  their 
colleagues  was  bearing  important  fruit.  The  Australian  Premiers  on  8  March 
1898  '2  resolved  that  any  federal  tariff  should  give  a  preference  to  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  default  of  a  federal 
tariff  they  undertook  to  recommend  their  respective  cabinets  to  alter  the 
tariffs  of  the  different  colonies  to  the  same  effect.  The  new  Canadian  tariff 
went  so  far  as  to  reduce  by  25  per  cent,  the  duty  on  refined  sugar  manu- 
factured from  raw  sugar  produced  in  British  colonies  or  possessions. 

A  debate  on  the  wine  duties  in  April  1899  gave  another  opportunity 
of  pressing  the  cause  of  preference.  The  colonists,  it  was  agreed, ''  were 
our  best  customers  and  there  should  be  some  differentiation  in  their  favour. 
Remission  of  the  duties  on  colonial  wine  would  only  entail  a  sacrifice  of 
£20,000  a  year ;  '*  at  the  same  time  it  would  encourage  trade  between 
ourselves  and  the  colonies.  The  government,  however,  declined  to  extend 
exemption  even  to  those  colonies  from  which  the  import  of  wine  was  small. '^ 
Sir  Howard  Vincent,  a  few  days  later,'^  reminded  the  House  that  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand  and  Western  Australia  had  Bills  in  preparation  in  order  to 
give  preference  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  Canada  had  done.  Though  not 
all  diref  tly  concerned  in  the  production  of  wine,  they  were  all  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  Empire  ;  and  they  viewed  the  proposed  increase  of 
the  wine  duty  with  alarm. 

The  Chancellor  reminded  the  House  that  Victoria  and  South  Austraha, 
which  were  asking  for  the  free  admission  into  the  United  Kingdom  of 
colonial  wine,  were  levying  heavy  protectionist  duties  on  such  EngUsh  goods 
as  beer  casks,  staves,  etc.    On  the  third  reading  the  narrow  basis  of  our 

••  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  Ivii,  615-19.  "  Ibid.  353-4. 

'»  Ihid.  Hi,  347.  "  Ibid.  Ixiii,  428. 

'^  Ibid.  Ixx,  88.     The  wine-producing  colonies  are  Australia  and  Cape  Colony. 
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financial  system  was  criticized  by  Mr.  James  Lowther,  member  for  the 
Thanet  Division  of  Kent."  The  plan  of  abolishing  duties  between  the 
states  of  the  Empire  and  placing  import  duties  on  all  foreign  goods  might 
be  impracticable,  he  argued,  but  the  question  of  preference  had  made 
great  strides  of  late  years,  and  that  '  nigghng  and  peddling  system  of 
'  finance  without  any  reference  to  the  promotion  of  trade  between  this 
'  country  and  its  colonies,  or  the  growth  of  food  in  this  country,'  was  to  be 
deprecated. 

The  critical  condition  of  the  sugar  industry,  the  staple  trade  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  determination  of  the  government  to  do  something  for 
the  relief  of  those  venerable  dependencies  of  the  Crown,  served  to  warn 
public  opinion  of  the  danger  in  which  our  colonial  trade  stood.  In  July 
1902  the  Colonial  Secretary,  proposing  a  grant  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  in 
aid  of  the  sugar  industry  of  the  West  Indies,  showed  that  the  condition  of 
those  colonies  had  been  a  serious  anxiety  for  years. '^ 

Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  get  rid  of  the  sugar  bounties,  which 
were  the  cause  of  the  depression  in  the  West  Indies,'^  but  all  had  failed  until 
the  Brussels  Convention  was  recently  signed.  The  convention,  however,  did 
not  come  into  force  until  1903,  consequently  another  critical  year  had  to  be 
bridged  over.^  The  advantage  given  by  the  bounties,  estimated  at  £5  a  ton, 
and  the  over-production  of  bounty-fed  sugar,  had  so  lowered  prices  that  it  was 
impossible  for  producers  of  cane  sugar  to  sell  without  loss,  and  in  most  of 
the  islands  sugar  estates  would  be  shut  up  unless  help  were  given.®^ 

The  Opposition  declared  that  the  government  policy  practically  amounted 
to  a  countervaiHng  duty,  inasmuch  as  this  was  a  free  grant  given  not  to 
suffering  people  but  to  a  definite  industry .^^  jf  i\^q  Brussels  Convention 
broke  down,  must  England  go  on  giving  a  quarter  of  a  million  annually  to 
prop  up  a  failing  industry  ?  Great  distress  would  occur  if  the  sugar  industry 
failed,  but  that  was  not  the  only  failing  industry. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  struck  a  higher  note.^  He  did  not  deny  the  benefits 
that  we  had  derived  from  the  sugar  bounties  ;  but  though  they  had  given  us 
cheap  sugar  they  had  artificially  lowered  the  price.  Let  anyone  who  felt 
qualms  about  the  vote  consider  the  problem  England  would  have  to  face 
if  the  sugar  industry  in  those  islands  should  go.  He  did  not  desire  that  the 
House  should  have  to  face  the  problem  of  a  Crown  colony  unable  to  pay  its 
way.^ 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  our  Crown  colonies  in  the  West  Indies 
was  to  be  attributed  to  a  definite  cause  which  did  not  affect  the  prosperity 
of  our  self -governing  dominions.  The  Australian  colonies  were  quickly 
expanding  in  population  and  wealth,  and  the  intercourse  between  their 
delegates  and  the  representatives  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  at  the 
Imperial  conferences  showed  the  Australians  the  advantages  which  would 

"  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  Ixxxi,  1463,  1467.  "  Ibid.  298. 
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accrue  to  them  by  a  federation  of  their  '  six  original  states.'  ^'  There  were 
many  difficulties,  however,  to  be  overcome  before  this  object  could  be  attained, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  administration  at  the 
Colonial  Office  that  he  was  able  to  carry  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
Act  88  in  1900,  after  six  months  of  unwearied  patience  in  smoothing  the 
differences  between  the  Imperial  authorities  and  the  colonial  delegates.®' 
Immediately  after  the  Federal  government  had  been  established  it  was 
confronted  with  tariff  problems.  Duties  heretofore  in  force  between  the 
several  colonies  had  been  abolished  and  provision  had  to  be  made  for  their 
loss.  Heavy  duties  were  proposed  on  alcoholic  drinks  and  tobacco ;  cane  sugar 
incurred  a  duty  of  £6  a  ton,  and  other  sugar  an  impost  of  £10,  with  a  draw- 
back of  £3  on  sugar  manufactured  within  the  Commonwealth.  The  duties  on 
imported  woollens  and  cottons  were  less  than  the  old  duties,  lighter,  indeed, 
than  the  protectionist  party  had  hoped  they  would  be.  Finally  it  was  pro- 
posed that  bonuses  should  be  given  on  certain  native  industries.  But  there 
was  no  need  for  anxiety  as  to  the  solvency  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  it 
soon  became  clear  that  the  revenue  had  been  underestimated  and  that  the 
customs  duties  would  yield  over  a  third  more  than  was  anticipated.^® 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  the  colonial  ministers  who 
were  present  at  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VII  in  1902  met  together 
at  the  third  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  Colonial  conferences. 
Coming  just  after  the  conclusion  of  the  South  African  war,  in  which  the 
colonies  had  borne  such  a  substantial  part  of  the  Imperial  burdens  and 
proved  the  sincerity  of  their  sentiment  for  the  mother  country,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  self-governing  states  felt  they  were  entitled  to  express  their 
opinions  on  the  policy  of  the  Empire.  They  considered  that  the  requisite 
condition  for  a  real  Imperial  association  was  equality  among  the  members. 
'  If  you  want  us  to  help  you,'  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  had  said  a  little  while  before, 

*  call  us  to  your  councils  ;  if  you  want  us  to  take  part  in  wars,  let  us  share 

*  not  only  the  burdens  but  the  responsibilities  and  duties  as  well.'  Mr. 
Chamberlain  met  this  call  in  his  opening  speech  at  the  conference.  *  Gentle- 
men,' he  said,  *  we  do  want  your  aid.  We  do  want  your  assistance  in  the 
administration  of  the  vast  Empire  which  is  yours  as  well  as  ours.  The 
weary  Titan  staggers  under  the  too  vast  orb  of  his  fate.  We  have  borne 
the  burden  for  many  years.  We  think  it  time  that  our  children  should 
assist  us  to  support  it,  and  whenever  you  make  the  request  to  us  be  very 
sure  that  we  shall  hasten  gladly  to  call  you  to  our  councils.  If  you  are 
prepared  at  any  time  to  take  any  share,  any  proportionate  share,  in  the 
burdens  of  the  Empire,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  you  with  any  proposal  for 
giving  to  you  a  corresponding  voice  in  the  policy  of  the  Empire.'  Mr. 
Chamberlain  further  foreshadowed  '  a  real  council  of  the  Empire  to  which  all 

**  The  idea  of  a  Commonwealth  of  Australia  first  arose  when  the  home  government 
disavowed  the  attempt  of  Sir  Thomas  Mcllwraith,  Premier  of  Queensland,  to  annex  New 
Guinea  in  1883.  On  account  of  this  the  Federal  Council  of  Australia  was  founded  (Jebb, 
op.  cit.  i,  6). 

"  Stat.  63  &  64  Vict.,  cap.  12.  "  Chamberlain's  Speeches,  i,  317. 
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'  questions  of  Imperial  interests  might  be  referred  '  ;  such  council  to  be 
invested  ultimately  *  with  executive  functions,  perhaps  even  legislative.'  ^' 

No  definite  decision  on  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  colonial 
armed  forces  to  the  Imperial  army  was  reached  at  this  conference,  although 
all  the  colonies  were  prepared  to  increase  their  contribution  towards  the 
naval  expenses  of  the  Empire.'"  The  resolutions  on  commercial  relations 
recognized  that  a  system  of  free  trade  within  the  Empire  would  be  advan- 
tageous  but   was   not   as  yet   practicable ;    that  it   was   '  desirable   that 

*  those  colonies  which  have  not  adopted  such  a  policy  should,  as  far  as  their 

*  circumstances  permit,  give  substantial  preferential  treatment  to  the  products 
'  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  ' ;  the  home  government  being 
invited  to  recognize  *  the  expediency  of  granting  in  the  United  Kingdom 

*  preferential  treatment  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  colonies 
'  either  by  exemption  from  or  reduction  of  duties  now  or  hereafter  imposed.'** 

Canada  was  prepared  to  give  a  further  preference  in  favour  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  reducing  duties  on  British  imports  or  by  raising  the  duties 
against  foreign  imports,  or  by  imposing  duties  on  foreign  imports  hitherto 
admitted  free  of  duty.'-  Nevv^  Zealand  offered  a  10  per  cent,  reduction  of 
the  duty  on  British  manufactured  goods,  or  an  equivalent  in  respect  of 
selected  articles  as  proposed  by  Canada.  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  were 
ready  to  give  a  preference  of  25  per  cent,  or  its  equivalent  by  raising  the 
duties  on  foreign  imports.  Australia  was  in  favour  of  preference,  without 
however  defining  its  nature  and  extent.'^ 

As  a  result  of  the  conference.  Chamberlain  realized  that  the  colonies 
were  not  yet  ripe  for  Imperial  Federation  or  Political  Union.  As  he  had 
told  them,  sharing  in  the  control  of  the  Empire  must  involve  the  responsibihty 
of  contributing  to  the  common  Imperial  exchequer,  and  although  the  British 
government  were  willing  to  promote  free  trade  within  the  Empire,  which 
would  make  the  mother  country  independent  of  foreign  food  and  raw 
material,  yet  he  saw  that  the  self-governing  colonies  could  not  depend  on 
direct  taxation,  its  collection  in  a  sparsely  populated  country  being  too 
costly.  Hitherto  he  had  been  a  free  trader,  but  he  was  now  compelled  to 
admit  that  if  the  bond  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  were  to 
be  made  closer,  the  only  course  to  adopt  was  the  policy  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  tariff  reform. 

In  1902  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  was 
faced  with  a  large  deficit.'*  He  proposed  to  suspend  the  Sinking  Fund  and 
to  increase  the  income  tax,  and  to  revert  to  the  old  registration  duties 
on  imported  com  and  grain,  flour  and  meal,  abohshed  in  1869  by  Robert 
Lowe.'^  The  rest  of  the  deficit  would  be  met  by  new  Consols  and  by  drafts 
on  the  unexpended  exchequer  balances. 

»»  Jebb,  op.  cit.  i,  353-4.  »*  Jebb,  op.  cit.  i,  367. 

»'  Ihid.  361.  »»  Pari.  Papers,  1902,  loc.  cit. 

»i  Pari.  Papers,  1902  [Cd.  1299],  p.  36.  "  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  cvi,  175. 

**  The  rate  of  import  duty  on  wheat  from  1864  to  1869  was  la.  0\d.  per  quarter.  In 
1842  it  waa  1«.  a  quarter  on  com  and  4^d.  a  cwt.  upon  flour  and  meal  {ibid.  181). 
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The  proposal  to  tax  imported  corn  was  denounced  in  Parliament   as 

*  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  oppressive  taxation,'  and  as  raising  the  prices 
of  feeding  stuffs  for  stock  and  so  operating  as  a  bounty  to  Continental  farm 
produce.^^  Sir  William  Harcourt  moved  an  amendment  dechning  to  impose 
customs  duties  on  articles  of  the  first  necessity  for  the  food  of  the  people.*' 
He  was  supported  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  who  declared  that 
if  the  tax  was  not  protective  it  paved  the  way  to  protection ;  but  the  sug- 
gestion that  Canada  was  expecting  a  differentiation  on  wheat  grown  in  that 
country  was  denied.®^ 

A  return  was  made  to  this  point  in  the  debate  on  the  subsequent  stages 
of  the  Bill.  When  in  June  it  was  proposed  to  limit  the  operation  of  the 
corn  duty  to  the  current  financial  year,  Sir  William  Harcourt  asked  if  the 
duty  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  step  towards  the  establishment  of  preferential 
trade  with  the  colonies,^*  but  the  Chancellor  ridiculed  the  notion.  The 
duty  had  been  introduced  for  revenue  purposes  and  to  enlarge  the  area  of 
indirect  taxation.  But  if  Imperial  free  trade  should  become  possible 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  a  firm  bond  between  the  colonies  and  England. 
It  need  not  involve  the  putting  on  of  duties  against  foreign  nations,  *  but 

*  if  we  could  have  free  trade  with  our  colonies  some  sacrifice  even  in  that 
'  direction  might  be  made.'  The  policy  of  the  government  was  not  to  benefit 
the  colonies  at  the  expense  of  foreign  countries,  but  to  make,  as  far  as  they 
could,  trade  between  England  and  the  colonies  freer  in  order  to  promote 
the  interests  of  all.  He  protested  that  the  corn  duty  was  proposed  with  no 
idea  of  influencing  discussion  with  the  colonial  representatives  with  regard 
to  our  commercial  relations.  When  the  Bill  reached  its  third  reading  the 
member  for  the  Brightside  division  of  Sheffield  declared  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  retaliation  the  duty  was  worthless.^""  In  the  House  of  Lords 
Lord  Goschen,  a  former  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  supported  the  duty 
as  a  broadening  of  our  system  of  taxation  ;  it  was,  he  said,  too  small  to  be 
protective.^  Within  a  week  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  had  followed  Lord 
Salisbury  into  retirement ;  Mr,  Balfour  became  Prime  Minister,  and  Mr. 
R.  T.  Ritchie,  member  for  Croydon,  who  had  been  Home  Secretary,  was 
appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

At  the  end  of  November  1902  the  Colonial  Secretary  sailed  for  South 
Africa  to  examine  on  the  spot  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  resettlement 
of  the  country.  When  he  came  back  in  March  1903  he  found  that  the 
budget,  introduced  in  the  following  month,  omitted  the  shilling  duty  on 
corn.2  The  country,  perplexed  at  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  soon  to  learn  the  reason  in  evidences  of  a  cleavage  of  opinion  in 
the  cabinet  which  became  more  and  more  apparent  as  the  year  went  on. 
Addressing  his  constituents  at  West  Birmingham  on  15  May  Mr.  Chamberlain 
made  a  demand    for   inquiry   into    our    Imperial    poHcy.'      The    '  Little 

9«  Sir  E.  Strachey  in  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  cvi.  959-60.  »»  Ibid,  cix,  161. 

»'  Ihid.  1370.  100  Ihid.  ex,  30  (James  Hope). 

»»  Ihid.  cviii,  147,  151,  154.  '  Ihid.  659. 

»  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Speeches,  ii,  121.  '  Ibid.  127. 
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Englanders  '  had  stated  that,  since  our  trade  with  our  colonies  was  less  than 
our  trade  with  foreign  countries,  we  should  do  everything  possible  to  cultivate 
our  foreign  trade,  and  could  safely  disregard  the  trade  with  our  colonies. 

*  My  conclusion,'  he  declared  emphatically,  '  is  exactly  the  opposite.  I  say 
it  is  the  business  of  British  statesmen  to  do  everything  they  can,  even  at 
some  present  sacrijfice,  to  keep  the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  Great  Britain  ; 
to  increase  that  trade,  to  promote  it,  even  if  in  doing  so  we  lessen  somewhat 
the  trade  with  our  foreign  competitors.'*  The  colonies  were  trying  to  pro- 
mote imion  in  their  own  way  and  by  their  own  means.  '  And  first  among 
those  means  is  the  offer  of  preferential  tariffs.  .  .  .*    But,'  said  the  speaker, 

*  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  established  fiscal  pohcy  of  this 
country ;  that  we  hold  ourselves  bound  to  keep  open  market  for  all  the 
world,  even  if  they  close  their  markets  to  us  ;  and  that  therefore,  so  long  as 
that  is  the  mandate  of  the  British  public,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  offer  any 
preference  or  favour  whatever,  even  to  our  own  children.  We  cannot  make 
any  difference  between  those  who  treat  us  well  and  those  who  treat  us 
badly.'  ^  This  policy  prevented  us  also  from  defending  them  when  attacked. 
Germany  was  treating  Canada  as  a  separate  country  and  penalized  her  by 
an  additional  duty,  frankly  as  a  reprisal  and  a  warning  to  our  other  colonies 
lest  they  should  follow  Canada's  example.' 

There  were  two  alternatives.  The  English  people  might  maintain  the 
policy  of  free  imports  in  all  its  severity,  although  it  is  repudiated  by  every 
other  nation  and  by  our  own  colonies.  In  that  case  they  could  neither  give 
preference  nor  favour  to  their  colonies,  nor  protect  them  when  they  offered 
to  favour  us.  '  The  second  alternative  is  that  we  should  insist  that  we 
will  not  be  bound  by  any  purely  technical  definition  of  free  trade  ;  that, 
while  we  seek  as  our  chief  object  free  interchange  of  trade  and  commerce 
between  ourselves  and  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  we  will  nevertheless 
recover  our  freedom,  resume  the  power  of  negotiation,  and,  if  necessary, 
retaliation,  whenever  our  own  interests  or  our  relations  between  our  colonies 
and  ourselves  are  threatened  by  other  people.'  ^ 

On  the  very  day,  15  May  1903,  that  Chamberlain  flung  down  this  challenge 
the  Prime  Minister,  in  reply  to  protests  against  the  repeal  of  the  corn  tax, 
declared  that  a  preferential  scheme  binding  the  colonies  to  the  mother 
country  was  not  yet  possible.  If  it  were  achieved  a  small  duty  on  imported 
food  might  be  part  of  a  general  system.  But  such  a  movement  must  come 
from  the  whole  people.' 

The  immediate  effect  of  these  two  ministerial  statements  was  startling. 
The  Unionist  party  was  torn  in  twain.  The  Opposition  closed  their  ranks 
in.  defence  of  free  trade  dogma.  A  not  inconsiderable  mass  of  public 
opinion  remained  undecided,  unable  on  the  one  hand  to  deny  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's claim  to  a  hearing,  and  on  the  other,  in  view  of  the  possible  sacrifice 
which  the  adoption  of  his  scheme  would  involve,  to  beheve  in  the  necessity 
for  it. 

♦  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Speeches,  ii,  131.  '  Ibid.  137-8, 
»  Ibid.  133-4.                                                                *  Ibid.  139. 

•  Ibid.  136.  »  Ann.  Beg.  1903,  p.  133. 
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In  the  House  of  Commons^"  the  Premier  stated  that  there  could  be  no 
return  to  the  old  protectionist  policy  of  taxing  imports  in  the  interests  of 
trade,  but  some  arrangement  with  the  colonies  to  secure  an  open  market 
there  for  our  own  manufactures  was  worthy  of  consideration.  Though  the 
Colonial  Secretary's  scheme  might  not  be  practicable,  no  economic  progress 
was  possible  if  the  British  Empire  was  to  consist  for  ever  of  isolated  units. 
In  any  case  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  poKcy  of  the  government  before 
a  general  election. 

With  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  concurred.  But  he  added,  '  If  you  are  to 
'  give  preference  to  the  colonies  you  must  put  a  tax  upon  food.'  The 
working  man  would  have  to  be  convinced  that  the  extra  expense  would  be 
covered  by  increased  wages  and  by  social  reforms  made  possible  by  the 
additional  funds  at  the  government's  disposal.^^  This  frank  admission  that 
'  the  pohcy  involved  a  tax  on  food  was  naturally  fastened  upon  as  its  most 
vulnerable  point  and  was  so  recognized  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself. 

On  June  12  Lord  Eosebery,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal  League 
as  an  Imperialist  who  had  been  at  work  on  these  subjects  for  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  declared  that  a  British  Zollverein  was  impossible,  in 
the  sense  that  it  was  practicable  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  because 
of  the  distance  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country  and  the  different 
tariffs  which  would  be  needed  to  establish  fair  play  between  the  various 
colonies.  He  foresaw  nothing  but  danger  to  the  Empire,  which  had  been 
built  up  on  free  trade,  and  injury  to  our  relations  with  the  United  States, 
if  the  new  policy  were  adopted  .^^  On  29  June  Lord  Lansdowne,  replying  to 
criticism,  defined  the  policy  of  the  government  as  an  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  possibility  of  closer  fiscal  union  with  the  colonies  as  a  means  of  protecting 
them  against  penalization,  and  of  protecting  British  industries  against 
unfair  competition.^' 

At  the  end  of  the  month  it  was  announced  that  Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit 
and  Co.,  with  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  Lord  Strathcona  and  other  donors,  had 
given  a  great  sum  of  money  to  provide  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  a 
London  Charlottenburg,  or  technical  college,  to  be  built  at  South  Kensington, 
for  affording  instruction  and  original  research  to  advanced  students  in 
science  and  engineering,^*  a  scheme  which  ultimately  developed  into  the 
Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology.  The  project  was  hailed  by 
free  traders  as  '  the  true  road  of  retaliation  ;  it  was  in  the  estabhshment 
and  multiplication  of  institutions  of  that  kind,  in  a  wise  and  liberal  use  of 
opportunities  they  afforded,  that  would  be  found  the  best  means  of  meeting 
German  or  any  other  competition — far  better  and  far  more  effective  means 
than  a  thousand  import  duties.'  ^^ 

Evidence  of  the  determination  of  an  influential  section  of  the  ministerial 
party  to  maintain  the  existing  fiscal  system  was  afforded  by  the  foundation, 
in  July,  of  the  Unionist  Free  Food  League.     The  Free  Trade  League  co- 

10  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  cxxiii,  156-7.  "  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  cxxiv,  740. 

"  Ibid.  185-6.  "  Ann.  Reg.  1903,  p.  162. 

"  Ann.  Beg.  1903,  p.  148.  "  Mr.  Asquith  in  ibid. 
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operated  with  the  Cobden  Club  in  the  defence  of  those  principles  which  were 
attacked  by  the  poUcy  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  At  the  end  of  the  session  the 
opposition  of  several  prominent  Unionists  to  a  protectionist  poUcy,  towards 
which  the  government  seemed  to  be  drifting,  was  expressed  in  most  forcible 
terms  ;  ^*  but  the  Prime  Minister's  policy  of  silence  prevented  a  spHt  in  the 
cabinet  and  brought  the  government  ship  safe  but  sorely  battered  into  the 
relatively  calm  waters  of  the  recess.  In  August  a  manifesto  was  issued 
signed  by  many  economists  of  standing  (though  several  of  eminence  did  not 
sign  it)  maintaining  that  tariff  reform,  by  causing  controversies  in  the 
Empire,  was  more  likely  to  defeat  than  to  ensure  its  consohdation,  while 
by  leading  to  the  revival  of  protection  it  would  injure  material  prosperity 
and  damage  political  purity  at  home. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Blue  Book  ^^  which  appeared  on  the  day  after  the 
Prime  Minister's  pronouncement  was  a  compilation  of  materials,  arranged 
with  remarkable  fairness  and  precision,  intended  to  aid  the  solution  of  the 
problems  with  which  the  Empire  was  face  to  face.  But  the  importance  of 
the  Blue  Book  was  overshadowed  by  the  announcement  on  18  September  of 
the  resignations  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Ritchie  and  Lord  George  Hamilton. 
The  Colonial  Secretary  resigned  because,  as  he  said  in  his  letter  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  his  opponents  *  scouted  the  idea  that  a  system  which  was  generally 
accepted  in  1846  could  possibly  require  any  modification  in  1903.  .  .  . 
The  people  have  not  yet  appreciated  the  importance  to  our  trade  of 
Colonial  markets  nor  the  danger  of  losing  them  if  we  do  not  meet  in  some 
way  their  natural  and  patriotic  desire  for  preferential  trade.'  ^^  Freedom 
from  ofl&ce  would  enable  him  to  devote  himself  to  explaining  and  popularizing 
those  principles  of  Imperial  union  which  his  experience  had  convinced  him 
were  essential  to  our  future  welfare  and  prosperity.  The  two  Free  Traders, 
Mr.  Ritchie  and  Lord  G.  Hamilton,  explained  that  they  had  resigned  under 
a  misapprehension.  They  did  not  know,  when  tendering  their  resignations, 
of  Chamberlain's  resignation  and  the  consequent  ehmination  of  the  policy 
of  preferential  tariffs  from  the  government  programme. 

On  2  October  the  Prime  Minister  expounded  his  view  of  affairs  at 
Sheffield.  We  were  helpless  under  our  existing  tariff  system  against  the 
pressure  of  protection  and  tariffs  and  trusts  which  walled  us  off,  not  only 
from  foreign  countries  but  from  our  own  Colonies.  He  desired  to  invite 
*  the  country  to  reverse,  to  armul,  and  delete  altogether  from  their  maxims 
'  of  public  conduct  the  doctrine  that  you  must  never  put  on  taxation  except 
'  for  revenue  purposes.'  The  country  ought  to  resume  that  hberty  of  which 
it  had  deprived  itself. 

Lord  Milner  has  described  Mr.  Chamberlain's  term  of  office  at  the 
Colonial  Office  as  an  epoch-making  period.  *  It  constitutes  a  turning-point 
in  the  history  of  the  British  race.  Whatever  the  future  may  bring  forth  we 
can  never  go  back  to  the  old  conception  of  "  the  Colonial  Empire."  The 
very  word   "  colony  "  is  felt  to  be  a  misnomer  as  applied  to  Canada,  to 

»•  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  cxxvi,  714,  718,  1556.         "  Pari.  Papers,  1903  [Cd.  1761]. 
*'  L.  Creswicke,  Life  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  iv,  78-9. 
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Australia,  to  South  Africa  or  to  New  Zealand.  The  British  Empire  of  the 
future  will  be  a  union  of  a  number  of  Great  British  states  of  equal  status,  or 
it  will  cease  to  be.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  the  first  statesman  who  clearly 
foresaw  the  lines  on  which  the  Empire,  if  it  was  to  continue  to  exist,  was 
bound  to  develop.  He  was  the  first  to  realize  and  to  make  his  countrymen 
reahze  that  the  growth  of  the  self-governing  "  colonies  "  into  great  inde- 
pendent states  did  not  necessarily  involve  a  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  Empire, 
but  that  on  the  contrary  it  might  result  in  the  evolution  of  a  new  body 
politic,  more  powerful  and  more  permanent  than  the  old.'  i' 

During  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  Mr.  Chamberlain  outlined 
his  pohcy  in  a  series  of  public  speeches.  At  Glasgow  on  6  October  ^o  he  spoke 
of  the  case  for  tariff  reform,  contrasting  an  increase  of  £22,000,000  a  year 
in  our  trade  from  1872  to  1902  with  £110,000,000  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  and  £56,000,000  in  that  of  German  trade  during  the  same  thirty 
years.21  Our  exports  to  foreign  countries  had  decreased  by  £46,000,000  ; 
on  the  other  hand  those  to  our  colonies  had  increased  by  £40,000,000,  and 
they  might  be  further  increased  by  a  system  of  preferential  tariffs.  Mean- 
while our  imports  of  foreign  manufactures  had  risen  from  £63,000,000  in 
1872  to  £149,000,000  in  1902.22  prom  which  he  deduced  that  our  colonial 
trade  was  essential  to  our  prosperity.  *  If  it  declines,'  he  said,  '  we  decUne.' 
But  he  added,  *  I  do  not  believe  in  the  setting  of  the  British  star  ;  but  then 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  folly  of  the  British  people.  I  trust  them.  I  trust 
the  working  classes  of  this  country,  and  I  have  confidence  that  they  who 
are  our  masters,  electorally  speaking,  will  have  the  inteUigence  to  see  that 
they  must  wake  up.  They  must  modify  their  policy  to  suit  new  conditions. 
They  must  meet  those  conditions  with  altogether  a  new  policy.'  ^  His 
proposals  included  no  tax  on  raw  materials.  He  suggested  a  duty  of  2s.  a 
quarter  on  foreign  wheat  and  flour,  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  foreign  meat 
and  dairy  produce  (excepting  bacon),  and  a  substantial  preference  on 
colonial  wines .2*  On  the  other  hand  he  proposed  to  take  off  three-fourths 
of  the  tea  duty  and  half  the  sugar  duty  with  corresponding  reduction  on 
cocoa  and  coffee,  so  that  the  adoption  of  his  proposals  would  give  as  large  a 
remission  of  taxation  on  food  as  it  imposed  .^^  As  a  set-off  to  the  loss  to  the 
Exchequer,  estimated  at  £2,800,000  a  year,  involved  in  his  scheme  he  proposed 
a  duty  of  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  on  foreign  manufactures,  which  would 
yield  enough  to  make  up  the  deficit  and  for  further  reduction  of  food  taxes.^* 

On  the  next  day  at  Greenock  2'  his  subject  was  '  retaliation.'  Eeferring  to 
Cobden's  honest  conviction  that  if  we  gave  the  example  of  free  trade,  as  he 
understood  it,  every  other  nation  would  follow,^^  he  pointed  out  that  none 
of  our  great  trade  rivals  had  adopted  our  policy.  *  How  do  you  account  for 
*  the  fact,'  he  asked,  '  that  all  these  great  nations,  without  exception,  which 
'  had  adopted  the  system  which  you  say  is  bad,  have  prospered  more  than 
'  you  have  done  ?  '  ^^    While  our  working  classes  were  protected  by  costly 

'•  Milner  in  Life  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  195. 

*••  Mr.  Chamberlain^ s  Speeches,  ii,  140. 
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devices  to  raise  the  standard  of  living,  to  secure  higher  wages,  to  save  them 
from  competition,  to  provide  for  their  safety,  to  secure  them  against  loss 
after  accident,  we  allowed  the  products  of  other  nations,  free  of  such 
restrictions  and  such  cost,  to  compete  freely  with  our  goods  thus  hampered 
in  the  struggle.'"  It  was  no  answer  to  say,  '  How  cheaply  we  are  buying !  * 
If  those  foreign  goods  came  in  more  cheaply  the  working  classes  of  Great 
Britain  would  either  have  to  lose  those  conditions  or  take  lower  wages,  or 
they  would  lose  their  work.'^  *  Agriculture,  as  the  greatest  of  all  trades  and 
'  industries  of  this  country,  has  been  practically  destroyed.  Sugar  has  gone; 
'  silk  has  gone  ;  iron  is  threatened  ;  wool  is  threatened  ;  cotton  will  go.' 
'  How  long  are  you  going  to  stand  it  ?  '  '^  ^ife  were  told  that  if  we  retahated 
the  foreigner  would  '  be  angry  with  us.'  That  was  a  craven  argument, 
worthy  of  the  Little  England  er,  but  not  possible  for  any  man  who  beheved 
in  his  own  country.^ 

At  Liverpool,  on  28  November,^  Mr.  Chamberlain  replied  to  his  critics. 
He  questioned  two  of  their  propositions  ;  (1)  that  a  tax  on  imports  is  neces- 
sarily borne  by  the  consumer,  and  (2)  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  ignore  every  consideration  except  the  immediate  interest  of  the  Exchequer .'^ 
But  a  still  more  important  element  of  his  contentions  was  that  the  pohcy 
of  the  free  traders  was  an  anti-Imperial  policy.      Cobden  himself  had  said, 

*  The  colonial  system  can  never  be  got  rid  of  except  by  the  indirect  processes 

*  of  free  trade.' 3^ 

A  striking,  but  apparently  unpremeditated,  comment  on  this  reminder 
was  offered  two  days  later  by  the  High  Commissioner  of  Canada  and  the 
Agents-General  of  self-governing  colonies,'^  who,  presenting  the  new  Colonial 
Secretary  with  an  address  of  congratulation,  referred  to  the  growing  feehng 
in  the  colonies,  that  the  time  was  come  for  tightening  the  bonds  of 
union,  and  observed  that  better  trade  relations  had  been  rendered  possible 
by  the  abrogation  of  the  German  and  Belgian  treaties  and  by  the  preferential 
tariffs  of  Canada  and  South  Africa. 

Two  distinct  points  were  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  opponents  on  the 
last  day  of  October.  Sir  WilHam  Harcourt,  speaking  at  Eawtenstall  in 
Lancashire,'^  remarked  that,  if  it  were  said  that  other  nations  had  increased 
their  exports  and  increased  them  more  rapidly  than  we,  his  answer  would 
be,  *  Of  course  they  have  ;  a  baby  grows  quicker  than  a  grown  man.  They 
'  are  infants  in  trade  compared  with  us.  We  are  an  old-estabhshed  firm.* 
And  Mr.  Asquith  at  Paisley  '^  argued  that,  if  foreigners  under  a  protective 
tariff  were  driven  to  try  to  get  hold  of  our  markets  by  dumping  here  the 
products  of  sweated  labour  at  less  than  cost  price,  the  reason  might  be  that 
protection  was  not,  after  all,  a  panacea  for  the  diseases  of  industry. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at  Birmingham  on  4  November  is  perhaps 
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best  remembered  by  his  display  of  two  loaves,  one  a  *  free  trade  loaf/  the 
other  a  loaf  reduced  by  the  whole  amount  of  the  tax  that  he  proposed, 
between  which  there  was  so  little  apparent  difference  that  he  declared  that 
it  was  a  '  sporting  question  '  which  was  the  bigger.*"  But  there  were  more 
important  arguments.  The  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation  was  due,  he  maintained, 
to  the  economic  crisis  of  1841-2  and  not  to  protection.*^  The  disastrous 
riots  of  that  stormy  period  were  raised  against  the  exponents  of  the  Man- 
chester policy  of  free  imports,  and  not  by  those  in  favour  of  it.*^  The  pros- 
perity of  the  succeeding  quarter  of  a  century  was  due  to  the  discovery  of 
gold,  the  development  of  railway  and  steamship  communication  and  the 
impetus  thus  given  to  trade.  Though  it  might  have  been  wise  to  adopt 
free  trade  at  that  time,  *  it  was  not  free  trade  which  made  the  loaf  cheap, 
*  and  it  was  not  any  cheapening  of  the  loaf  which  made  free  trade  necessary.' 
Free  trade  was  adopted  because  people  beheved  that,  at  the  moment  and 
in  the  circumstances,  it  was  the  best  economic  policy  for  us  to  pursue. 
'  Let  us  get  rid  of  all  this  idea  that  protection  is  immediately  followed  by 
starvation  and  destitution.  That  is  absolutely  untrue.  Let  us  get  rid 
of  the  idea  that  free  trade  necessarily  brings  prosperity.  That  is  altogether 
untrue  ;  but  let  us  as  business  men,  as  fair  men,  consider  quietly  whether, 
under  existing  circumstances,  the  policy  of  free  imports  which  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  policy  of  universal  free  trade  is  for  us  the  best  policy.'  *^ 
Cobden's  idea  was  to  keep  England  as  the  workshop  of  the  world,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  as  the  wheatfield  for  England,  but  foreign  countries 
had  not  so  conceived  their  national  destiny.  They  raised  tariffs  against  us, 
and  behind  the  tariff  wall  they  built  up  their  industries  during  the  period 
in  which  we  were  so  prosperous  under  free  trade.**  They  got  a  firm  hold 
on  their  own  home  markets,  they  kept  us  out,  and  they  established  the 
industries  with  which,  no  longer  content  with  their  own  markets,  they  were 
now  invading  ours.*^  *  My  conclusion,'  he  said,  *  is  this — whether  your 
'  trade  is  prosperous  at  the  present  time,  or  whether  it  is  not,  its  continuance 
'  depends  essentially  and  mainly  upon  the  continuance  and  even  upon  the 
'  increase  of  your  trade  with  your  colonies.'  *^ 

His  opponents  trusted  to  sentiment.  They  would  welcome  the  calling 
of  an  Imperial  Council,  which  would  have  to  deal  with  such  delicate  matters 
as  Imperial  defence.  Imperial  legislation  and  Imperial  taxation,  believing 
that  *  sentiment '  was  strong  enough  to  permit  negotiation  on  these  matters, 
but  *  so  brittle  that,  if  we  begin  to  talk  to  them  about  a  tax  on,  let  us  say, 
'  brass  work  or  something  of  that  kind,  at  once  they  would  break  off,  and 
'  the  Empire  would  be  disrupted.'  He  himself  believed  that  the  colonies 
would  meet  us  with  a  greater  desire  to  come  together  than  anyone  else 
with  whom  we  could  enter  into  communication.*'^  It  was  complained  that 
he  had  ignored  our  home  trade,  which  his  opponents  maintained  was  highly 
prosperous  ;  he  retorted  that  the  whole  of  his  crusade  was  to  make  a  strong 
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home  trade,  the  centre  of  a  self-sustaining  Empire.  But  if  our  foreign  trade 
was  declining  and  the  foreigner  was  sending  more  and  more  goods  into  our 
home  markets  the  home  market  would  suffer  sooner  or  later,  and  more 
likely  sooner  than  later.**  He  poured  scorn  on  the  old  fallacy  about  the 
transfer  of  employment.  '  Look  how  easy  it  is.  .  .  .  Your  once  great  trade 
'  in  sugar  refining  is  gone  ;  all  right,  try  jam.  Your  iron  trade  is  going  ; 
'  never  mind,  you  can  make  mouse-traps.  The  cotton  trade  is  threatened  ; 
'  well,  what  does  that  matter  to  you  ?    Suppose  you  try  dolls'  eyes  ?  '*' 

On  19  January  1904  5°  Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  the  Guildhall,  declared 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  showed  that  there  had  been  a  decrease  in 
our  exports  to  protected  countries,  and,  though  that  had  been  concealed 
by  an  increase  in  our  colonial  exports,  the  increase  of  foreign  exports  to  our 
colonies  was  still  greater.  If  we  would  maintain  our  Imperial  position  we 
must,  he  said,  maintain  our  Imperial  trade ;  unless  we  changed  our  pohcy 
our  foreign  trade  would  disappear.  He  recalled  President  Hamilton's 
advice  to  the  United  States — '  Learn  to  think  Continentally,'  and  he  added, 
'  If  I  may  venture  to  give  you  a  message  now  I  would  say  to  you — Learn 
'  to  think  Imperially.'  ^^ 

But  the  government  had  other  things  to  think  about.  The  report  of 
the  Commission  on  the  South  African  war  aroused  such  anger  and  con- 
sternation that  the  government  was  hard  put  to  it  for  a  defence  ;  and  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  on  7  February  added  to  their 
embarrassments. 

The  fiscal  question  was  brought  once  more  to  the  front  by  the  pubUca- 
tion  of  an  Indian  Blue  Book  on  8  February,^^  which  stated  the  views  of  the 
Indian  government  as  to  the  possible  effect  of  tariff  reform  on  the  Indian 
Empire.  Without  preferential  tariff  India  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the 
free  exchange  of  exports  and  imports.  From  the  economic  standpoint 
she  had  something  to  offer  to  the  Empire  and  very  httle  to  gain  in  return, 
and  in  the  financial  aspect  the  danger  of  reprisals  by  foreign  nations,  even  if 
eventually  unsuccessful,  was  so  serious  that  there  was  no  justification  for 
embarking  on  any  new  policy  of  the  kind  unless  the  government  were  assured 
of  benefits  greater  and  more  certain  than  those  which  had  so  far  presented 
themselves.^ 

Meanwhile  the  government  had  definitely  declined  to  go  further  than 
a  policy  of  retaliation.^*  In  February,  though  Lord  Avebury  maintained 
that  the  policy  of  retaliation  and  negotiation  had  been  unsuccessful  both 
in  our  hands  and  in  those  of  foreign  nations,  he  agreed  that  in  exceptional 
cases  retahation  was  j  ustifiable.^^  The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had  recently 
resigned  from  the  cabinet,^^  protested  against  *  a  pohcy  of  a  couple  of  words  ' 
and  pleaded  for  a  definite  statement  that  the  government  did  not  advocate 
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the  policy  of  the  tariff  reformers.  Lord  Lansdowne  maintained  that  the  govern- 
ment's pohcy  was  distinct  from  protection.^''  We  were  powerless  to  resist 
the  foreign  tariffs  that  continued  to  be  raised  against  us,  and,  though  we 
needed  the  power  to  bargain  for  ourselves,  the  government  was  not  to  be 
goaded  into  premature  disclosures  as  to  the  methods  by  which  that  could 
be  effected. 

On  2  March  ^  the  member  for  South  Islington  considered  that  the  working 
of  the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention,  which  had  injured  the  manufacture  of 
sugared  products  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  failed  to  benefit  the  West 
Indies,  was  a  proof  of  the  break-down  of  the  policy  of  retaliation.  It  had 
raised  prices  and  lessened  the  consumption  of  sugar ;  it  had  encouraged 
'  dumping  '  and  foreign  retaliation ;  West  Indian  exports  had  actually 
decreased,  and  our  confectionery  trade  was  seriously  hampered.  Although 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ^*  urged  the  unfairness  of  criticizing  the 
convention  while  it  had  been  so  short  a  time  in  operation,  the  ministerial 
majority  sank  to  40 ;  and  under  the  Opposition  attack,  on  9  March,*" 
ministers  could  get  no  more  support  than  a  majority  of  46. 

The  employment  of  Chinese  labour  in  the  Transvaal  mines  under  an 
ordinance  of  the  Colonial  government  was  also  a  source  of  embarrassment 
to  the  ministry.  The  Opposition  raised  the  cry  that  the  Chinese  labourers 
were  no  better  than  slaves  and  called  on  the  government  to  disallow  the 
ordinance.  Although  there  were  disadvantages  inseparable  from  the 
use  of  Oriental  labour,  little  hardship  could  be  proved,  and  the  Opposition 
motion  on  the  subject  was  defeated  on  21  March  1904.*^  Unsparing  criticism 
in  Parliament,  by-elections,  pubhc  speeches,  and  public  demonstrations 
were  evidences  that  the  country  was  opposed  to  the  ministry  in  their 
persistence  in  this  poHcy.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  member  for  East 
Worcestershire  and  eldest  son  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  had  succeeded 
C.  T.  Ritchie  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1908.  His  first  budget, 
announced  in  1904,  following  a  disastrous  year  for  agriculture,  depression 
in  the  cotton  industry  and  the  shipping  trade,  a  fall  of  revenue  from  beer 
and  spirits,  wine  and  sugar,  as  well  as  from  stamps,  was  hailed  as  a  triumph 
for  free  trade.*^      T^e  Chancellor  had  '  resisted  the  temptation  either  to 

*  tamper  with  the  Sinking  Fund  or  to  depart  from  the  financial  traditions 

*  of  the  past  forty  years.'  *'  But  fiscal  reform  was  still  uppermost  in  the 
pubhc  mind,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham  on  12  May  ^*  welcomed 
the  government's  adhesion  to  the  pohcy  of  retahation  and  predicted  that 
in  course  of  time  the  nation  would  be  converted  to  his  policy.  On  the  same 
day  Mr.  Haldane  *^  was  warning  the  Liberal  party  that  '  unless  it  came  into 
'  office  with  a  definite  constructive  programme  it  would  soon  go  out  again 
'  and  pave  the  way  for  Mr.  Chamberlain.' 
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Matters  advanced  in  May,"  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  gave  notice 
of  an  amendment,  expressing  confidence  in  the  government,  to  a  resolution 
moved  from  the  Opposition  benches,  '  taking  note  of  the  opinion  expressed 

*  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  favour  of  a  change  in  our  fiscal  policy  and  of  his 

*  declaration  that  such  a  change  cannot  be  advantageously  undertaken 
'  in  the  present  Parliament,*  Mr.  Balfour  had,  however,  tabled  a  some- 
what similar  amendment,*'  and  in  spite  of  protests  against  a  policy  of  *  sham, 
shuffle,  and  shunt,'  and  demands  for  a  clear  statement,  the  utmost  that 
could  be  extracted  from  Mr.  Balfour  was  that  his  policy  was  still  that  which 
he  had  outUned  at  Sheffield. 

Nor  did  debates  in  the  Lords  on  22  July  *^  and  on  the  vote  of  censure 
moved  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  in  the  Commons  on  1  August  *' 
do  much  to  enlighten  inquirers.  Begretting  that  three  members  of  the 
government  had  accepted  office  in  the  Liberal  Unionist  Council,  '  a  poHtical 

*  organization  which  had  formally  declared  its  adhesion  to  a  policy  of  pre- 

*  ferential  duties  involving  the  taxation  of  food,'  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
inquired  how  this  action  was  to  be  reconciled  with  the  Sheffield  policy. 
Though  the  Colonial  Secretary  endorsed  the  Prime  Minister's  poUcy  of 
retaliation,  and  both  he  and  the  Premier  repeated  that  preference  was  a 
subject  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  put  forward  at  the  next  general 
election,'"  the  government's  majority  fell  to  78 :  '^  52  Unionists  abstained  ; 
7  Ministerialists  voted  or  paired  against  the  government. 

Thus  the  session  came  to  an  end,  with  the  credit  of  ministers  seriously 
shaken,  and  with  the  country  irritated  and  perplexed  at  the  state  of  uncer- 
tainty in  which  it  was  kept.  This  uncertainty  had  not  been  relieved  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at  Welbeck  on  4  August,'^  in  which  he  sought 
to  show  that  the  position  of  agriculture  would  be  improved  by  the  adoption 
of  his  policy.  Free  trade,  he  said,  had  driven  the  labourers  from  the  land  ; 
agricultural  labour  was  still  the  worst  paid.  He  proposed  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  farmer  and  so  enable  the  employer  of  labour  to  improve 
his  labourers'  conditions  by  putting  a  duty  on  corn,  by  taxing  flour  to 
encourage  milling  in  this  country,  and  to  place  a  duty  on  imported  meat, 
dairy  produce,  etc.,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  production  of  food  in  this 
country.  But  the  speech  was  coldly  received  by  the  agricultural  com- 
munity. It  was  thought  by  some  that  the  proposed  2s.  duty  on  wheat  would 
not  materially  benefit  agriculture,  and  that  the  suggested  taxation  of  imported 
food  would  not  greatly  help  the  labouring  class. 

In  September  Lord  Bosebery  at  Lincoln  '^  challenged  the  tariff  reformers 
on  a  question  of  fact.  He  declared  that  there  had  been  no  offer  of  preference 
made  by  the  colonies.  The  so-called  offer  at  the  colonial  conference  in 
1902  was  a  request  that  Great  Britain  would  grant  preferential  treatment 
to  them.    The  colonies,  instead  of  offering  to  give  preference  to  British  goods, 
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were  demanding  further  protection  against  us,  and  at  that  very  moment 
Canadian  millers  were  protesting  against  the  proposal  to  tax  flour.  When 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  replied  to  these  '  sneers  at  the 
*  motives  and  intentions  of  the  colonists  '  by  quoting  resolutions  from 
various  Australian  and  Canadian  trade  associations,  his  critic  retorted  that 
we  knew  what  we  had  to  give  under  the  scheme  of  the  ex-Colonial  Secretary, 
but  not  what  we  were  to  get  in  return. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  last  important  speech  of  the  year  was  made  at 
Limehouse  on  15  December,'*  when  he  dealt  with  the  question  of  ahen 
immigration  in  relation  to  employment.  Although  his  speech  added  little 
to  his  former  arguments,  it  elicited  two  weighty  replies.  Mr.  Asquith  at 
Cardiff  on  1 8  December  '^  declared  that  exports  were  growing  and  that  there 
had  been  a  great  increase  under  free  trade  both  in  wages  and  in  purchasing 
power.  The  Liberal  policy  was  to  expel  criminal  aliens  and  rigorously  to 
enforce  factory  legislation.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  speaking  at 
Limehouse  two  days  later, '^  maintained  that  London  had  least  to  gain  and 
most  to  lose  by  tampering  with  freedom  of  imports.  The  Ahens  Act  recently 
passed  was  objectionable  as  depriving  refugees  of  *  the  right  of  asylum,' 
subjecting  passengers  to  the  indignity  of  search  and  inquisition  and  giving 
to  the  executive  powers  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  courts. 

[eanwhile  the  question  of  the  next  colonial  conference  was  arousing  public 
interest.  Jn  October  ''  the  Prime  Minister  declared  that  the  adoption  of  its 
conclusions  must  be  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  electorate,  and  the  Colonial 
Secretary  stated  at  Glasgow  on  19  December  '^  that '  a  mandate  was  desirable, 
because  otherwise  the  colonies,  in  view  of  the  fiscal  controversy,  might  deem  it 
scarcely  fair  to  put  them  to  the  pains  of  formulating  proposals  if  there  was  a 
prospect  that  the  British  people  would  still  differ  substantially  on  the  matter.' 

By-elections  in  the  early  days  of  1905  still  showed  an  increasing  body  of 
public  opinion  against  both  the  government  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal 
policy.  At  Preston  on  11  January  '^  the  *  missionary  of  Empire  '  assured 
his  hearers  that  in  spite  of  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  showing  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  value  of  cotton  imports  for  1904  as  against  those  of  1908, 
the  condition  of  the  trade  indicated  a  marked  relative  decline  as  compared 
with  that  of  our  competitors.  Great  Britain's  consumption  of  the  world's 
cotton  supply  had  decreased  since  1876  from  forty-one  to  twenty-eight  and 
a  half  per  cent.^"  In  the  last  decade,  while  our  trade  in  cotton  had  been 
practically  stationary,  that  of  the  principal  protected  states  had  more  than 
doubled  and  now  amounted  to  £35,000,000.  Our  competitors  were  catching 
us  up,  not  only  in  China,  India,  and  the  colonies,  but  even  in  the  United 
Kingdom.®^  His  aim  was  to  prevent  that  dumping  which  his  opponents 
welcomed  as  a  *  blessing  in  disguise  ' ;  ^^  but  under  no  circumstances  would 
he  tax  raw  cotton. 

'"■  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Speeches,  ii,  266.  "  Ibid.  206. 

"  Ann.  Reg.  1904,  pp.  231-2.  '«  Ibid.  232. 

"  Ibid.  232.  '9  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Speeches,  ii,  280-1. 

»«  Ibid.  289.  «i  Ibid.  290.  "  Ibid.  293. 
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The  long-continued  series  of  taunts  against  the  silence  of  the  Prime 
Minister  drew  from  him  on  27  January  a  further  exposition  of  his  Shefl&eld 
statement.^  He  desired,  he  said,  such  an  alteration  of  our  fiscal  system 
as  would  give  us  a  freedom  of  action  impossible  while  we  held  ourselves 
bound  by  the  maxim  that  no  taxation  should  be  imposed  except  for  revenue. 
It  would  strengthen  our  hands  in  negotiations  to  lower  foreign  hostile  tariffs  ; 
it  might  enable  us  to  protect  the  fiscal  independence  of  those  colonies  which 
desired  to  give  us  preference  ;  it  might  be  useful  where  we  desired  to  check 
the  importation  of  bounty-fed  or  tariff-protected  goods  sold  here  under 
cost  price.  He  desired  closer  commercial  union  with  the  colonies  by  a  mode 
acceptable  to  them  and  capable  of  promoting  freer  trade  between  us  and 
them.  The  difficulties  with  which  such  union  was  beset  could  be  dealt  with 
by  a  conference,  provided  that  discussion  was  unhampered.  He  recom- 
mended the  reference  of  the  subject  to  a  conference  on  those  terms  ;  and  he 
declared  that  he  did  '  not  desire  to  raise  home  prices  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
home  production.' 

Parliament  scarcely  glanced  at  the  fiscal  question  before  the  Easter 
adjournment.  The  government,  in  fact,  deUberately  ignored  four  motions 
proposed  from  the  Opposition  benches,^*  and  a  resolution  moved  by  Sir  John 
Lees  *  that  the  House  disapproves  on  principle  of  the  taxation  of  com,  meat 
and  dairy  produce  as  being  especially  burdensome  to  the  poor  and  injurious 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  believes  that  no  proportionate  remission 
from  existing  duties  on  tea,  sugar,  coffee  and  cocoa  would  afford  compensation 
for  the  imposition  of  such  taxes  ;  and  declares  its  opinion  that  any  Colonial 
Conference  that  is  entered  upon,  except  on  the  understanding  that  the  country 
will  not  agree  to  the  taxation  of  com,  meat  and  dairy  produce,  will  result 
in  failure,'  was  carried  in  a  thin  House  almost  unanimously.^^  Through- 
out the  rest  of  the  session  the  ministerial  party  was  manifestly  losing 
heart.  When  at  Birmingham  on  3  November®^  Chamberlain  appealed 
for  an  immediate  general  election  it  became  evident  that  the  rule  of 
the  Unionists  was  nearing  its  end.  He  declared  that,  while  exports  had 
risen  during  the  previous  nine  months  by  £20,000,000,  wages  had  fallen 
by  a  quarter  of  a  milHon,  '  and  that,'  he  added,  '  comes  on  a  previous 
'  fall  in  the  nine  months  of  1903  of  £1,500,000  a  year ' ;  in  other  words, 
'  in  this  time  of  professed  prosperity  the  rates  of  wages  of  working 
'  people  have  diminished  by  nearly  £2,000,000  a  year.'  This  part  of  his 
argument  was  chnched  by  a  great  deputation  representing  the  London 
unemployed,  which  on  6  November  approached  the  Prime  Minister  with  a 
demand  for  special  legislation  to  meet  the  admitted  emergency,  and  by  an 
appeal  from  the  Queen  for  assistance  '  in  alleviating  the  suffering  of  the  poor 
*  starving  unemployed  during  this  winter.'  ^^ 

As  an  attempt  to  meet  the  distress  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act 

"  Ann.  Reg.  1905,  p.  15. 

**  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  cxliii,  881,  1457,  1608  ;   cxliv,  394. 

»«  Ibid,  cxliv,  424. 

••  Ann.  Reg.  1905,  pp.  225-6. 

•'  Ibid.  227. 
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(1905)  ®*  was  passed,  whereby  Distress  Committees  could  be  formed  in  towns 
of  over  50,000  inhabitants  to  aid  deserving  poor  to  emigrate,  to  move  to  other 
districts  where  employment  might  be  obtainable  and  to  provide  temporary 
work.  The  committees  could  also  assist  labour  exchanges  and  employment 
registers  and  collect  information.  But  the  Act  was  inadequate  :  it  was 
merely  experimental  for  the  purposes  of  the  emergency,  temporary  in  its  opera- 
tion, which  was  limited  to  three  years,  and  voluntary  in  its  administration.  In 
London  during  1906  employment  exchanges  under  the  control  of  a  central 
body  were  established  and  did  good  work  ;  but  the  main  usefulness  of  the 
Act  has  been  in  the  collection  of  information.  In  the  original  Bill  a  clause 
had  been  inserted,  which  was  subsequently  dropped,  for  providing  temporary 
work  on  farm  colonies.  The  Central  Body  for  London,  however,  took  over 
the  farm  colony  at  HoUesley  Bay  in  Suffolk,  which  had  been  founded  out  of 
the  London  Unemployment  Fund  in  1905,  and  attempted  to  train  men  and 
their  famihes  for  agricultural  and  similar  work.  But  the  class  of  men  sent 
there  was  unsuitable,  and  the  only  outlet  for  those  trained  was  emigration. 
Southampton,  Leicester,  Oldham,  Manchester,  Hull,  and  West  Ham  also 
attempted  to  establish  farm  colonies  or  institutions  of  a  similar  kind.^" 
An  extension  of  the  system  of  labour  colonies  was  proposed  by  a  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Vagrancy  (1906),  whereby  habitual  vagrants  should 
be  sent  to  colonies  organized  as  industrial  schools  or  reformatories  for 
adults,  under  a  committal  order  of  quarter  sessions,  for  periods  of  not  less 
than  six  months  or  more  than  three  years.^° 

But  the  Unionist  cabinet  had  little  opportunity  for  social  reform.  On 
11  November  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  Conference  of  the  National 
Union  of  Conservative  and  Constitutional  Associations  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  showed  that  the  organization  had  been  captured  by  the  tariff  reform 
section  ;  and,  while  Mr.  Balfour  pleaded  for  concentration  on  a  moder- 
ate policy  of  fiscal  reform,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  addressing  the  Liberal 
Unionist  Council,  declared  that  retaliation  was  impossible  without  a  general 
tariff.91 

On  4  December  Mr.  Balfour  resigned  office,  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  formed  a  new  administration.  Parliament  was  dissolved  on 
8  January  1906,  and  the  general  election  which  began  four  days  later 
resulted  in  an  overwhelming  victory  for  the  new  government,  giving  a 
Liberal  and  Labour  majority  over  all  other  parties  combined  of  134.  The 
result  of  the  election  was  regarded  as  a  rejection  by  the  country  of  the  policy 
of  tariff  reform,  but  the  question  of  Chinese  indentured  labour  in  the 
Transvaal  contributed  to  the  Unionist  defeat ;  and  the  statements  by 
ministers  that  Home  Eule  for  Ireland  was  not  a  matter  of  the  near  future,  and 
that  at  the  forthcoming  colonial  conference  the  colonies  must  be  told  that  the 

**  Stat.  5  Edw.  VII,  cap.  18.     Certain  sections  of  this  Act  were  continued  under  the 
Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Act  and  Stat.  9  Edw.  VII,  cap.  7. 
'»  W.  H.  Beveridge,  Unemployment,  p.  175  et  seq. 
»»  Report  on  Vagrancy,  Pari.  Papers,  1906  [Cd.  2852],  p.  76. 
»i  Ann.  Reg.  1905,  pp.  230,  231. 
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government  could  take  no  steps  that  would  raise  the  cost  of  food,  undoubtedly 
influenced  the  result  .^^ 

When  Parhament  assembled  on  14  February  the  debate  on  the 
Address  ^^  revealed  (1)  that  responsible  government  would  be  granted  to  the 
Transvaal  at  an  early  date  and  that  the  question  of  indentured  coloured 
labour  would  be  left  in  its  hands  ;  (2)  that  the  introduction  of  measures 
leading  up  to  self-government  in  Ireland  was  imminent ;  (3)  that  the  govern- 
ment deprecated  exaggeration  on  the  subject  of  unemployment,  and 
promised  remedies. 

The  intention  of  the  ministerial  party  to  press  for  social  reforms  on 
'  advanced  '  lines  speedily  became  manifest.  These  included  the  provision 
of  meals  for  school  children,"^^  payment  of  election  expenses,  salaries  for 
members  of  Parliament,  reform  of  land  tenure,  and  old  age  pensions  ;  and 
ministers  expressed  their  sympathy  with  these  projects.  A  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  the  army  was  an  essential  part  of  their  policy  ;  and  tariff  reform 
having  been  barred  the  curiosity  of  the  Opposition  with  regard  to  the  means 
by  which  the  promised  reforms  were  to  be  effected  was  not  unnatural. 

Some  indication  of  the  way  in  which  the  ministry  proposed  to  grapple 
with  the  admittedly  unsatisfactory  state  of  trade  was  given  by  the  resolution 
of  28  March,^^  which  was  sympathetically  received  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  demanding  transfer  of  the  ports  and  docks  of  London  to 
some  public  authority ;  and  by  the  President's  introduction  on  20  March 
of  a  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts."* 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Bill  was  received  with  general  approval ;  "* 
but  a  measure  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  trade  unions  and  trade  disputes  •' 
was  approved  neither  by  the  Labour  party,  who  considered  that  it  did  not 
go  far  enough  in  the  direction  of  protecting  the  funds  of  trade  unions,  nor 
by  the  Opposition,  who  maintained  that  it  tended  to  make  trade  unionists 
into  a  privileged  class.  The  question  arose  out  of  the  Taff  Vale  railway 
strike,  which  had  been  carried  out  by  a  district  official  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants  in  opposition  to  the  general  secretary  and 
central  executive  committee.  The  railway  company  brought  an  action 
against  the  society  for  inducing  the  railway  men  to  break  their  contracts, 
and  under  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  dehvered  in  July  1901  the 
society  were  made  liable  for  very  heavy  damages.  On  the  one  hand  it  was 
contended  that  a  trade  union  had  no  legal  personality  corresponding  to  its 

•^a  See  speeches  by  Sir  Henry  Fowler  and  Mr.  Asquith,  Ann.  Reg.  1906,  pp.  4,  9. 

»«  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  clii,  25,  140. 

»2a  A  scheme  for  feeding  children  was  started  at  the  Hackney  schools  in  1874  and  was 
supported  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims,  who  raised  a  fund  through  the  Referee  newspaper  which 
produced  an  income  of  £4,500  in  1906.  Numerous  societies  were  started  for  supplying 
food  for  children.  Later  the  Royal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  (Scotland),  1903, 
the  departmental  committee  on  Physical  Deterioration,  1904,  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  took  the  matter  up.  These  efforts  culminated  in  an  Act  to  provide  meals  for 
children  attending  public  elementary  schools  in  England  and  Wales,  1906.  Winder, 
Public  Feeding  of  Elementary  School  Children  (Birmingham  Studies  in  Social  Economics,  II), 
p.  2-8. 

»»  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  oliv,  1362. 

•*  Ibid.  294.  •«  Ibid.  886.  "  Ibid.  1295. 
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actual  corporate  existence  and  on  the  other  that  power  involves  responsibility 
and  therefore  corporate  power  involves  corporate  responsibility.  The  effect  of 
the  judgment  was  to  enable  employers  and  others  to  recover  damages  from 
the  accumulated  funds  of  a  union  instead  of  proceeding  against  its  more  or 
less  impecunious  officials.*'  The  unions,  having  lost  the  rights  of  voluntary 
associations  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  Trades  Union  Act  of  1871,  claimed 
to  be  reinstated  in  their  old  position,  and  so  the  Trades  Dispute  Act  (1906)  ^ 
was  passed  as  a  government  measure.  By  the  Act  trade  unions  regained 
their  place  as  privileged  bodies  immune  from  Hability  to  actions  of  tort  in 
respect  of  non-criminal  acts  committed  in  respect  of  trade  disputes  and 
peaceful  picketing  was  legalized. 

Mr.  Asquith's  first  budget,  introduced  on  30  April,*^  showed  a  revenue 
of  close  on  144  millions  and  an  expenditure  of  a  little  over  140^  millions, 
giving  a  surplus  of  just  under  3|  millions.  He  attributed  this  happy  result 
to  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country,  as  proved  by  rise  in  freights,  increase 
in  railway  receipts  and  in  the  clearances  of  London  bankers,  and  decrease 
of  unemployment.  Customs  receipts  had  decreased,  but  the  sugar  duty,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  produced  nearly  half  a  million  more  than  the  estimate  of 
his  predecessor,  due  to  a  greatly  increased  production  '  in  spite  of  artificial 
*  conventions  and  organized  speculation.'  The  customs  yield  from  alcohol, 
on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  steady  diminution.  The  great  growth  of 
expenditure  in  recent  years  and  the  magnitude  of  the  pubhc  debt  made 
economy  imperative,^""  and  his  surplus  would  be  appMed  to  the  reduction  of 
debt,  aid  for  necessitous  school  districts,  improvements  in  the  postal  service, 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  tobacco  and  tea,  and  the  repeal  of  the  coal  tax. 
The  income  tax  was  to  remain  unchanged  at  Is.^ 

On  31  July  2  the  government  announced  the  main  provisions  of  the 
new  constitution  for  the  Transvaal,  in  which  Boer  and  Briton  would  receive 
the  full  privileges  and  rights  of  British  citizenship  on  the  principles  of  man- 
hood suffrage  and  '  one  vote  one  value.'  On  the  whole  the  proposals  were 
well  received,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  generally  felt  that  the 
ministry  had  firm  hold  of  the  confidence  of  the  country.  Improvement  in 
many  branches  of  British  trade  was  maintained,  so  that  '  1906  was  one  of 
'  the  best  general  trade  years  which  the  world  has  known.'  ^ 

For  the  first  time  in  history  the  combined  imports  and  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  exceeded  £1,000,000,000.  '  The  greater  part  of  the  increase 
in  imports  consisted  of  raw  materials,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  in 
exports  was  manufactured  goods,  so  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  year  was 
in  an  unusually  healthy  state.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  raw  materials, 
chiefly  of  metals,  accounted  for  part  of  the  larger  value  shown  in  the  trade 

"  Ashley,  '  Trade  Unions  and  the  Law,'  National  Review,  xlvii,  60  (Mar.  1906)  ; 
Tillyard,  Industrial  Law,  316.  The  TafE  Vale  iudgment  is  explained  and  the  grounds 
for  it  are  fully  set  out  in  Report  on  Royal  Com.  on  Trade  Disputes  and  Trade  Com- 
bination, 1906  [Cd.  2825],  p.  3.  O/.Webb,  Hist,  of  Trade  Unionism,  ed.  1911,  p.  xxvl,  etc. 

»8  Stat.  6  Edw.  VII,  cap.  47.  i  Ibid.  296-305. 

«»  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  clvi,  277-82.  «  Ibid,  clxii,  611.  ' 

i»»  Ibid.  288.  '  8  Ann.  Reg.  1906,  p.  262. 
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figures,  but  there  was  a  great  and  gratifying  increase  in  volume  also.'* 
Trade  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany  was  very  active  and  showed 
great  development,  so  that  '  dumping '  did  not  trouble  us.  Only  in  one 
department  of  British  trade  were  the  conditions  unfavourable.  More  than 
two  milHon  tons  of  new  shipping  launched  during  1906  '  added  to  the  glut  of 
'  British  shipping  seeking  employment,  and  not  even  the  greatest  oversea 
'  trade  that  the  world  has  experienced  in  one  year  was  enough  to  supply  all 
'  these  ships  with  freight.'  » 

The  rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  Education  Bill  indicated  the 
growing  tension  between  the  two  Houses  ;  and  the  absence  of  any  reference 
on  12  February  1907,  at  the  opening  of  ParHament,  to  the  forthcoming 
colonial  conference  or  of  any  promise  of  old  age  pensions  was  strongly 
criticized  by  the  Opposition  and  the  Labour  members  respectively.^ 

An  amendment  was  moved  expressing  regret  at  the  absence  from  the 
King's  Speech  of  any  reference  to  the  colonial  conference,'  and  the  oppor- 
tunity it  afforded  of  promoting  free  trade  with  the  Empire  and  close  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  colonies  on  a  preferential  basis.  The  demand  for 
preference,  it  was  urged,  had  arisen  out  of  the  national  needs  of  the  colonies, 
since  foreign  tariffs  had  been  raised  against  them.  The  result  was  a  colonial 
commercial  federation  from  which  we  stood  aside.^  Our  own  tariff,  higher 
per  head  of  the  population  than  that  of  any  other  country,^  ought  to  be 
reduced  to  our  colonies,  who  would  give  us  advantages  in  return.  A  large 
measure  of  preference  to  them  was  possible  without  departing  from  the 
principles  of  free  trade.  Even  if  we  taxed  food,  and  thus  gave  a  preference 
to  Canada,  the  price  would  not  necessarily  rise,  for  we  could  obtain  within 
the  Empire  a  supply  of  untaxed  food  larger  than  the  taxed  supply  coming 
from  without.^"  But,  as  it  was  pointed  out  in  reply ,^  we  could  not  dispense 
with  meat  from  the  Argentine  ;  there  was  small  opportunity  of  treating 
India  preferentially ;  and  we  could  offer  nothing  to  Australia.  The  Com- 
monwealth was  tending  to  restrict  the  export  of  her  own  raw  material  and 
to  reduce  her  imports  as  far  as  possible  ;  consequently  as  regards  Australia 
the  margin  for  preference  was  rapidly  diminishing.^^  jyjj^  Jesse  Collings, 
member  for  Bordesley,  raised  the  debate  to  a  higher  plane  by  his  protest 
against  treating  our  system  of  trade  as  a  party  question.^'  Food,  in  *  the 
hungry  '  forties,'  was  cheaper  than  it  has  been  since.  It  was,  he  declared, 
for  Labour  members  to  see  whether  in  opposing  tariff  reform  they  were  not 
enemies  of  their  own  class. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  member  for  Dulwich,  explained  that  the  proposed  com 
duty  ought  to  be  regarded  simply  in  relation  to  what  we  might  get  in 
exchange.^*     Preference  would  obtain  an  outlet  for  our  manufactures  and 

*  Ann.  Reg.  1906.  p.  264.  *  Ibid. 

*  Balfour  and  Keir  Hardie  in  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  clxix.  64,  75,  106-7, 
'  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  clxix,  723.  ^^  Dilke  in  ibid.  737. 

*  Ibid.  725-6.  ^*  Ramsay  Macdonald  in  ibid.  746. 
»  Ibid.  727.  "  Ibid.  778. 

i»  Ibid.  730.  "  Ibid.  795. 
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lead  to  more  employment  at  home.  It  was  only  in  mideveloped  countries 
like  our  colonies  that  we  could  expect  to  find  an  adequate  market,  and  we 
could  not  retain  that  market  without  preference.  In  the  light  of  later 
events,  opinions  may  differ  regarding  his  warning  that  if  Canada  were  repelled 
she  might  resort  to  reciprocity  with  the  United  States. ^^ 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  quoted  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Agriculture  as  saying 
that  Canadian  farmers,  from  whom  we  took  95  per  cent,  of  their  wheat  and 
practically  all  their  exported  cheese,  desired  no  preference  in  English 
markets.^®  A  preferential  tariff  would  not  improve  that  state  of  things. 
And  we  ought  not  to  injure  our  vast  trade  with  the  Argentine,  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  who  sent  us  70  per  cent,  of  our  wheat,  in  order  to  secure 
a  share  of  the  £30,000,000  of  annual  additional  trade  which  tariff  reformers 
estimated  would  result  from  colonial  preference.  The  colonies  were  thriving  ; 
why,  he  asked,  should  we  burden  ourselves  to  encourage  them  ?  The 
amendment  was  lost  by  353  to  98,^'  nearly  all  the  Unionist  free  traders 
abstaining.  An  amendment  regretting  the  absence  from  the  Speech  of  any 
proposal  to  deal  with  unemployment  met  with  no  better  success.^^  Mr.  John 
Burns,  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  replying  for  the  govern- 
ment, said  that  business  was  flourishing,  except  in  the  building  trade,  and 
ministers  did  not  propose  special  measures  for  its  relief.^" 

A  significant  commentary  on  these  optimistic  views  of  British  trade  was 
afforded  by  the  Order  of  14  March  authorizing  railway  companies  to  pay 
interest  up  to  4  per  cent,  out  of  capital  during  the  construction  of  new  hnes.^" 
The  Chairman  of  Committees  remarked  that  he  had  been  '  a  little  appalled  ' 
to  see  how  few  private  Bill  schemes  were  going  through  owing  to  lack  of 
capital,  whereupon  Sir  Frederick  Banbury,  member  for  the  City,  declared 
that  capital  was  being  held  back  in  consequence  of  the  programme  of  the 
advanced  Liberals.^^ 

Mr.  Asquith's  second  budget,  introduced  on  16  April,  showed  a  reahzed 
profit  of  £5,399,000.22  There  had  been  saving  on  the  army ;  the  coal  and 
the  estate  duties  and  the  Mint  had  been  unexpectedly  productive  ;  tea  and 
sugar  had  yielded  more  than  was  expected  ;  taxes  on  alcoholic  drinks  were 
improving.23  During  the  year  he  had  reduced  the  National  Debt  by  nearly 
thirteen  and  three-quarter  millions  ;  in  the  current  year  the  sum  available 
would  be  over  fifteen  millions.^*  He  proposed  to  make  no  change  in  existing 
taxation  except  to  reduce  the  tax  on  earned  incomes  from  Is.  to  9d.  and 
slightly  to  revise  the  death  duties. '^^  The  estimated  surplus  would  be 
£3,833,000,  of  which  two  millions  would  be  absorbed  by  the  change  in  the 
income  tax,  one  and  a  half  millions  would  be  '  earmarked  '  for  old  age 
pensions,  £333,000  would  be  kept  for  contingencies."' 
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Meanwhile  the  Premiers  of  the  colonies  had  arrived  in  London  for  the 

long-expected  Conference,  which  was  opened  in  April  under  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Elgin,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  The  idea  of  national  indi- 
viduality had  been  growing  among  the  self-governing  colonies  since  the  last 
conference,  and  a  desire  was  shown  for  closer  communication  between  the 
Conference  and  the  British  Government  than  that  afforded  by  the  Colonial 
Ofl&ce.  It  was  accordingly  arranged  that  the  Conference  of  1907  should  be 
attended  by  the  British  Prime  Minister  with  other  members  of  the  cabinet  in 
order  to  show  that  the  conference  was  not  between  the  Colonial  Premiers  and 
the  Colonial  Secretary  as  formerly  but  between  the  Premiers  and  the  Imperial 
government.2'  This  equality  between  the  mother  country  and  her  daughter 
states  was  further  emphasized  by  a  clause  in  the  resolution  ^^  passed  at  the 
conference  whereby  it  was  decided  that  questions  of  common  interest  should 
be  considered  '  as  between  His  Majesty's  government  and  His  governments  of 
'  self-governing  dominions  beyond  the  seas.'  Hence  the  Conference  took  for 
the  first  time  the  title  of  Imperial  in  the  place  of  Colonial.  Under  the  same 
resolution  the  constitution  of  the  conferences  was  estabhshed.  The  meetings 
were  to  be  held  every  four  years  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  King- 
dom was  to  be  ex  officio  president  and  the  Prime  Mim'sters  of  the  self-governing 
dominions  ex  officio  members,  while  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  was 
to  act  as  deputy  chairman.  Matters  of  procedure  were  arranged,  and  a  secre- 
tarial staff  under  the  direction  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  was  to  be  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  and  conducting  correspondence  relating 
to  the  affairs  of  the  conference.  It  was  thought  by  Mr.  Deakin,  representing 
Austraha,  a  man  full  of  ideas  and  suggestions,  that  such  a  secretariat  would 
be  a  link  between  the  various  governments  for  the  interchange  of  views  on 
questions  of  foreign  politics  affecting  them  ;  it  would  also  enable  them  to 
communicate  *  direct  with  the  government  of  this  country,  in  whom  the 
'  whole  control  of  foreign  affairs  and  defence  rests.'  ^^ 

There  was  an  attempt  to  put  the  vague  idea  of  Imperial  federation  into 
a  more  definite  form.  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  gave  the  view  of  the 
British  government  that  there  could  not  be  full  federation  until  the  colonies 
took  their  share  in  Imperial  defence,  for,  he  insisted,  '  the  cost  of  naval 
'  defence  and  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  hang 
'  together.'  ^  The  conference  was  in  sympathy  with  all  the  Premier  said, 
particularly  with  regard  to  naval  defence,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  decide 
upon  the  standard  of  contribution  to  be  adopted  for  the  various  members  of 
the  Empire.^^  Objections  were  raised  to  the  maintenance  of  colonial  expedi- 
tionary forces,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  colonies  should  get  into  touch  with 
the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  and  a  representative  of  any  colony 
requiring  advice  should  sit  temporarily  on  that  committee.'^ 

Emigration  and  the  estabhshment  of  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal 
having  been  considered,  it  was  reaUzed  that  tariff  reform  overshadowed  all , 
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other  matters.  Before  the  conference  met  on  30  April  to  deal  witli  '  the 
central  question  '  Sir  Wilfrid,  Laurier  (Canada),  Sir  Joseph  Ward  (New 
Zealand)  and  Mr.  (later  Sir  Frederick)  Moor  (Natal)  had  pubhcly  stated  the 
readiness  of  their  respective  colonies  to  give  preference  to  British  trade." 
At  the  momentous  debate  itself  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  stated  that  Canada 
adhered  to  the  resolution  of  1902  ;  ^*  Mr.  Deakin,  for  Australia,  proposed 
that  the  preferential  treatment  accorded  by  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain 
should  be  granted  to  the  other  colonies  and  that  the  United  Kingdom 
should  give  preferential  treatment  to  the  colonies.  Though  Australia 
had  not  yet  formulated  a  scheme,  she  was  strongly  opposed  to  free 
trade.  He  and  those  who  thought  with  him  believed  that  a  system  of 
preference  would  tend  to  unify  the  Empire,  and  that  the  threat  of  retaliation 
would  be  a  means  of  protection  against  the  offensive  action  of  foreign  rivals.'" 
Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Premier  of  New  Zealand,  urged  that  preference  would  not 
increase  the  cost  of  living,  because  increased  production  and  competition 
would  keep  prices  down.^*  He  advocated  the  promotion  of  Imperial  trade  by 
subsidies  to  shipping,  by  the  appointment  of  British  trade  representatives 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  by  the  remission  of  Suez  Canal  dues  to  British 
ships,  and  by  a  quick  service  by  way  of  Canada  to  New  Zealand.*'  Sir 
James  Mackay,  of  the  India  OfiQce,  declared  that  India  depended  on  her  trade 
with  protectionist  nations  of  Europe  so  much,  and  the  risk  of  retaliation 
against  her  was  so  great,  that  she  had  nothing  to  gain  by  Imperial  preference.'" 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that  Great  Britain  had  no  desire 
to  preach  free  trade  to  the  colonies  ;  *^  but  the  British  people  had  long 
made  up  their  minds  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  adhere  to  it  whatever 
other  nations  might  do.  The  United  Kingdom  bore  the  whole  burden  of  the 
Imperial  debt  and  Imperial  defence,  and  was  dependent  for  its  food  and  raw 
material  on  outside  suppHes.  It  kept  its  place  by  its  productive  activity,  by 
the  profits  derived  from  keeping  the  biggest  open  market  in  the  world  and 
by  the  earnings  of  its  shipping.  All  of  these  conditions  depended  on  its 
ability  to  keep  food  and  raw  material  unimpaired  in  quality  and  unenhanced 
in  price.*"  The  only  preference  that  would  be  effective  and  evenly  dis- 
tributed between  the  colonies  must  be  on  raw  material  and  food,  and  both 
the  people  and  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  believed  that  its 
effect  would  be  to  raise  prices.*^  But  ministers  would  be  ready  to  consider 
and  co-operate  with  any  practical  proposals  for  developing  the  trade  of 
the  Empire  by  improved  communications,  by  commercial  agents,  and  by 
reducing  the  Suez  Canal  dues.*^ 

Sir  WiUiam  Lyne,  Australian  Minister  for  Trade,  having  spoken  of  the 
increase  in  foreign  shipping  in  the  Australian  trade,*^  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Lloyd  George)  said  that  Great  Britain  was  grateful  not 
only  for  the  concessions  made  by  the  colonies  but  also  for  the  spirit  that 
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inspired  them  ;  but  when  asked  what  Great  Britain  was  going  to  do  in  return 
he  must  reply  that  she  was  the  colonies'  best  customer.  '  Fair  trade  '  had  been 
beaten  at  the  election  of  1885  as  decisively  as  '  Preferential  trade  '  at  the  last 
general  election.  Now  they  must  turn  to  other  proposals,  such  as  those 
suggested  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  even  though  shipping 
subsidies  were  not  universally  approved.^ 

On  the  following  day  the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  (Mr.  Winston 
Churchill)  condemned  preference  on  the  ground  that  it  would  cause  criticism 
of  the  proposed  new  taxes  in  connexion  with  the  annual  budgets  and  of  the 
contribution  of  the  colonies  towards  Imperial  defence.  Such  discussions 
would  create  an  anti-colonial  party,  and  the  process  would  strain  and  wrench 
the  Empire.*^  After  further  debate  and  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  of 
1902,  subject  to  a  reservation  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  in  so 
far  as  they  implied  alteration  in  its  fiscal  policy,  the  ministry  said  its  last 
word  on  the  resolution,  which  was  also  passed,  affirming  that  the  development 
of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  members  of  the  Empire  could  best 
be  secured  by  leaving  freedom  of  action  to  each.'** 

After  two  more  days  of  debate  on  other  subjects  the  conference  ceased 
its  labours,  and  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  was  able  to  boast  on  18  May  1907 
at  a  Liberal  demonstration  at  Edinburgh  that  the  government  had 
*  banged,  bolted  and  barred  the  door  against  Imperial  taxation  of  food.'*' 
A  vote  of  censure  moved  from  the  Front  Opposition  bench  on  15  July,** 
regretting  that  the  government  had  declined  the  unanimous  invitation  of  the 
colonial  Premiers  to  consider  favourably  any  form  of  colonial  preference  or 
any  measure  for  closer  commercial  union  of  the  Empire  on  a  preferential 
basis,  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority  ;  and  thus  the  matter  passed  for  the 
time  out  of  public  interest. 

On  5  April  1 908  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  resigned  office,  on  the  ur- 
gent representations  of  his  medical  advisers,  and  Mr.  Asquith  became  Premier. 

The  hold  of  the  Liberals  both  in  Parliament  and  the  country  appeared 
to  be  as  strong  as  ever,  and  when  on  7  May*^  Mr.  Asquith  introduced  his 
third  and  last  budget  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  his  supporters  and 
with  marked  compliments  by  the  Opposition.  The  budget  statement 
showed  that  trade  was  still  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition.  He  was  at 
last  in  a  position  to  make  a  beginning  with  old  age  pensions.  His  Bill  on 
this  subject  provided  for  a  pension  of  5s.  a  week  to  single  persons  and  7s.  6d. 
a  week  for  married  couples  of  seventy  years  and  above  who  were  not  in 
possession  of  10s.  a  week  or  upwards.     The  number  of  pensioners  was  esti- 
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mated  at  572,000  and  the  maximum  cost  at  six  millions  a  year ;  and  as 
the  scheme  was  not  to  take  effect  till  1  January  1909  the  charge  on  the 
current  financial  year  would  be  about  £1,200,000.^  He  still  had  a 
balance  from  his  surplus  for  the  current  year ;  this  he  proposed  to  use 
in  reducing  the  sugar  duty,  in  remitting  taxation  on  marine  insurance 
policies,  and  in  a  grant  to  local  authorities  for  collecting  certain  licence 
duties.^*  He  was  providing  for  the  further  reduction  of  debt  by  fifteen 
millions,  and  he  claimed  that  free  trade  finance  had  not  reached  or  was  near 
to  the,  end  of  its  resources  in  new  taxation.^^ 

, — -—  Liberal  financiers  acclaimed  the  budget.  The  Opposition,  on  the  other 
hand,  predicted  that  large  sums  would  be  necessary  next  year  to  meet  the 
menace  of  German  naval  expenditure  and  to  extend  the  old  age  pension 
scheme,  and  they  argued  that  these  could  only  be  provided  through  tariff 
reform.^3  On  the  second  reading  debate  ^*  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Bill  was  criti- 
cized on  the  grounds  that  the  scheme  might  lead  to  tariff  reform  ;  that  the  Bill 
was  hopelessly  inadequate  ;  that  ministers  refused  to  say  how  the  funds  would 
be  provided  to  finance  the  scheme.  The  Prime  Minister  retorted  that  the 
government  had  been  hitherto  paying  off  the  debts  bequeathed  to  them  by 
their  predecessors  ;  ^^  under  free  trade  finance  the  resources  of  the  country 
would  be  adequate  to  the  demands  of  the  Bill, 

Some  light  had  been  thrown  on  what  the  supporters  of  the  government 
meant  by  free  trade  finance  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
31  March  ^^  in  which  Mr.  Alfred  Mond,  member  for  Chester,  condemned  the 
proposal  to  broaden  the  basis  of  taxation  '  by  imposing  small  duties  on  a 
'  variety  of  articles.'  Indirect  taxation,  he  maintained,  was  unsound  and  its 
results  were  illusory.  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  contrary  insisted  that  we  could  not 
meet  our  engagements  out  of  existing  taxation.^'  The  only  possible  sources  of 
increase  were  customs  duties,  which  he  should  welcome  if  they  led  to  arrange- 
ments with  the  colonies  which  would  be  a  source  of  strength  to  the  Empire. 

The  efforts  of  the  government  were  now  centred  on  passing  their  Licen- 
sing and  Education  Bills,  and  to  ensure  this  an  autumn  session  was  held. 
Before  Parliament  reassembled  pubhc  attention  had  been  directed  to  the 
question  of  unemployment  by  demonstrations  of  the  unemployed,  at  which 
violent  and  threatening  speeches  had  been  given,  and  demands  made  upon 
the  government  for  grants  of  both  land  and  money  for  their  relief. 

On  12  October,  the  day  that  ParUament  met,^  some  of  the  most  influen- 
tial members  of  the  Unionist  party  issued  a  statement  of  constructive  policy 
embodying  the  following  points  :  (1)  moderate  import  duties  on  all  imports 
except  where  they  would  not  be  worth  collecting  or  would  hamper  home 
industry  ;  (2)  colonial  preference  even  before  the  next  Imperial  conference  ; 
(3)  compulsory  mihtary  service  ;    (4)  the  economic  rehabilitation  of  Ireland 
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as  implied  in  tariff  reform  ;  (5)  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  whose  function 
of  revision  was  rendered  more  necessary  than  ever  by  recent  developments 
in  Commons  procedure  ;  (6)  a  new  old  age  pension  scheme,  contributory 
and  providing  infirmity  pensions  ;  (7)  wages  boards  for  sweated  industries  ; 
(8)  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  the  freehold  of  small  holdings  by  their 
tenants,  with  cheaper  transfer  of  land  ;  (9)  reform  of  local  taxation,  with 
transfer  of  national  charges  to  the  exchequer  ;  (10)  regulation  of  motor  traffic. 

The  government  on  21  October  announced  the  measures  proposed  to 
deal  with  unemployment.^^  Pubhc  buildings  and  other  public  works  would 
be  begun  and  pushed  on  with  the  aid  of  public  money ;  the  Post  Office 
would  increase  its  staff  at  Christmas,  paying  increased  wages  ;  the  War 
Office  could  take  24,000  recruits  into  the  special  reserve  ;  work  at  the  govern- 
ment dockyards  would  be  increased  and  accelerated  ;  employment,  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  Central  Unemployment  Fund,  would  be  given  to  those 
who  had  been  disqualified  by  the  receipt  of  outdoor  rehef  during  the  previous 
year.*"  The  districts  chiefly  affected  were  the  Clyde,  the  north-east  coast, 
the  Potteries,  and  among  the  largest  towns  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Sunderland,  the  Hartlepools,  Coventry,  Sheffield,  Leeds  and  Bradford  ;  the 
trades  chiefly  affected  were  shipbuilding,  engineering,  cotton,  building,  pottery 
and  dock  labour.  The  situation  was  very  serious.  It  was  caused,  said  Mr.  John 
Bums,  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,*^  by  depression  in 
America,  disputes  in  the  cotton  and  shipbuilding  trades,  the  collapse  of  the 
building  trade,  and  by  waste  of  money  on  drink.  Mr.  Balfour  ^  blamed 
the  government  for  shaking  the  confidence  of  capital  and  thus  contributing 
to  the  depression,  and  reaffirmed  his  behef  that  fiscal  reform  would  produce 
steadiness  of  employment,  to  which  Mr.  Asquith  replied  that  unemployment 
was  not  confined  to  Great  Britain.** 

Meanwhile  the  long  series  of  debates  on  the  Licensing  Bill  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  on  21  November  **  a  memorandum  setting  forth  the  proposals 
of  the  new  Education  Bill  was  issued.  On  23  November  Mr.  Birreil  intro- 
duced the  Irish  Land  Bill ;  but  all  pubhc  interest  was  soon  to  be  centred  on 
the  position  of  the  government  as  influenced  by  the  defeat  of  the  Education 
Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords  on  27  November,  and  their  own  withdrawal  of  the 
Education  Bill  on  7  December  consequent  on  the  action  of  the  Representa- 
tive Church  Council,  which  refused  to  treat  it  as  an  agreed  Bill.*^ 

Before  the  prorogation  the  concluding  stages  of  the  Coal  Mines  (Eight 
Hours)  Bill  were  taken.**  In  its  original  form  this  Bill  provided  an  average 
period  of  employment  of  eight  hours  below  ground,  with  provision  for  sixty 
hours'  overtime  per  annum,  and  for  suspension  by  the  government  in  a;lgreat 
national  emergency.  In  spite  of  protests  that,  coal  being  the  pivot  of 
British  commerce,  the  community  had  a  better  right  to  consideration  than 
the  miner  or  the  owner ;    that  prices  might  so  greatly  rise  that  industries 

»•  Hansard  (4th  Ser.),  cxciv,  1160.  •»  Ihid.  1730. 

•o  Ibid.  1161,  1168-71.  **  Ihid.  cxcvi,  1806. 

"  Ihid.  1664.  "  Ibid,  cxcviii,  204. 

"  Ihid.  1726-9.  ••  Ihid.  518. 
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might  leave  the  country  ;  that  it  would  prejudice  the  position  of  Durham 
miners  ;  that  the  competition  of  countries  enjoying  advantages  of  water 
power  would  grow  as  the  cost  of  coal  increased  ;  that  decreased  working  hours 
would  entail  decreased  production  with  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  coal,^'  the 
Bill,  after  certain  amendments  by  the  Standing  Committee,  passed  its  third 
reading  in  the  Commons  on  14  December  ^  and  became  law  on  21  December.*" 

Parliament,  prorogued  on  22  December,  met  again  on  16  February 
1909,  faced  with  a  number  of  difficult  problems.  Revenue  was  much  below 
the  estimates.  The  claims  for  old  age  pensions  had  greatly  exceeded  expec- 
tations. The  new  Territorial  Army  was  over  100,000  men  short  of  its  full 
establishment.  Ireland  and  the  advocates  of  women's  suffrage  were  in- 
creasingly menacing.  Unemployment  was  still  pressing  heavily  on  the  public 
conscience.  The  tension  between  the  two  Houses  was  growing.  Trade  was 
depressed  and  exports  were  declining.  And  a  casual  remark  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  the  previous  summer  '°  on  the  Committee  on  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Bill — *  I  have  no  nest-eggs  at  all.  I  have  got  to  rob  somebody's  hen  roost 
'  next  year ' — had  roused  tariff  reformers  to  fresh  efforts  to  popularize  their 
policy  and  to  awaken  suspicion  of  the  new  finance. 

The  King's  Speech  admitted  that  owing  to  old  age  pensions  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  the  Navy  the  expenditure  of  the  year  would  be  considerably 
increased.  Finance,  the  Prime  Minister  contended,  must  necessarily  be  the 
first  business  of  the  session  ;  social  reform  had  to  be  paid  for  ;  the  measures 
proposed  were  either  fulfilments  of  pledges  or  stages  in  the  programme 
of  social  reform  of  which  old  age  pensions  were  only  the  first  instalment. 

Labour  members  resented  the  omission  from  the  Speech  '^  of  definite 
proposals  for  dealing  with  unemployment,  and  criticized  the  palliatives 
suggested  by  the  Presidents  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Board 
of  Trade,  but  they  were  voted  down,  as  also  were  the  tariff  reformers,  whose 
amendment  was  rejected  by  276  to  107,  the  Nationalists  voting  with  the 
government.  Nationahsts,  indeed,  had  every  reason  to  be  under  obligation 
to  the  ministry,  for  on  2  March  the  government  demanded  £910,000  to 
supplement  the  cost  of  the  first  three  months  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act, 
originally  estimated  at  £1,200,000.'2  In  Ireland  177,000  pensions  had  been 
granted,  or  one  for  every  twenty-five  of  the  population  as  against  one  for 
every  eighty-five  in  England. 

The  Army  estimates  were  only  very  slightly  less  than  those  of  the 
previous  year,  the  Navy  estimates  were  close  on  three  millions  more  than 
those  for  1908-9 ;  and,  though  a  little  body  of  Liberals  protested  against  the 

•'  This  contention  was  denied  by  experts  before  the  committee.  It  seemed  reasonable 
to  anticipate  that  a  shorter  working  day  would  result  in  a  diminution  of  voluntary 
absenteeism,  this  being  most  prevalent  on  the  whole  where  the  longest  hours  were  worked. 
An  hour's  work  of  the  men  employed  in  East  and  West  Scotland,  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  where  the  hours  of  work  are  shorter,  is  more  effective  than  in  Lancashire  and 
South  Wales,  where  the  hours  are  longest  {Pari.  Papem,  1907  [Cd.  3505],  Rep.  of  Com. 
on  Miners'  Eight  Hours  Day,  21-2,  23-4). 

"  Hansard  {4th  Ser,),  cxcviii,  1285.  •*  Ibid.  2348. 
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expenditure,  the  House  and  the  country  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  state  of 
things  revealed  by  the  First  Lord's  statement.'^  As  Mr.  Balfour,  who 
followed  him,  insisted,  the  question  was  whether  we  were  maintaining  even 
a  one-power  standard.'*  The  government  had  reduced  the  four  Dreadnoughts 
contemplated  by  their  predecessors,  to  three,  and  had  made  the  number  laid 
down  in  1907  contingent  on  the  result  of  the  Hague  Conference  then  con- 
sidering the  question  of  the  reduction  of  armaments  ;  '^  and  in  spite  of  that 
result  had  in  1908  reduced  the  number  to  two.  The  disquieting  conclusion 
was  drawn  that  Germany  might  have  twenty-five  ships  to  our  twenty  in 
April  1912  ;  in  any  case  they  would  have  twenty-one,  a  naval  situation  so 
new  and  dangerous  that  the  government  programme  was  utterly  inadequate 
to  meet  it. 

The  grave  and  deliberate  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  '^  in  reply  to 
this  terrible  indictment  did  but  little  to  allay  the  consternation  of  the  House. 
He  pleaded  that  the  government  had  not  neglected  their  duty,  because  the 
German  government  had  made  a  most  distinct  declaration,  which  however 
was  not  a  pledge,  that  they  did  not  intend  to  anticipate  their  building  pro- 
gramme ;  and  the  British  government  could  not  ignore  that  declaration. 
If  the  number  of  German  great  ships  reached  twenty-one  in  March  1912  *  we 
'  should  have  plenty  of  time  to  provide  for  an  advance.'  Mr.  Arthur  Lee, 
member  for  Fareham  and  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  last  Unionist 
administration,  emphasized  the  gravity  of  the  position  '^  and  quoted  Sir 
Edward  Grey's  words,  *  There  is  no  halfway  house  in  naval  affairs  between 
'  complete  safety  and  absolute  ruin.'  Sir  John  Brunner,  member  for  North- 
wich,  wished  to  abandon  the  right  to  destroy  private  property  at  sea  in 
time  of  war.  '  Why,'  he  asked,  '  should  our  over-sea  commerce  be  destroyed 
in  time  of  war  ?  To  my  mind,  and  I  will  not  mince  words,  our  maintenance 
of  the  claim  to  destroy  private  property  at  sea  is  nothing  but  a  demand  to 
commit  legalized  piracy.  Germany,  being  the  greatest  miHtary  power  in 
the  world,  has  joined  the  rest  of  the  civiUsed  world  in  abandoning  the  right 
to  destroy  private  property  on  land.  Why  should  not  we,  as  the  greatest 
power  on  the  sea,  give  up  the  right  to  destroy  private  property  at  sea  ?  '  '^ 
Thus  one  side  demanded  the  strengthening  of  the  Navy  while  the  other 
desired  the  surrender  of  rights  previously  exercised  by  our  ships.  The  Irish 
considered  that  the  debate  was  a  menace  to  Germany,'^  and  Labour  declared 
that  the  expenditure  meant  good-bye  to  social  reform.^ 

The  First  Lord  (Mr.  McKenna)  defended  his  administration  and  policy,*^ 
declaring  that  in  March  1912  we  should  have  superiority  in  a  better  type  of 
ship  and  a  greater  power  of  construction  than  Germany  and  that  the  Admiralty 
had  not  been  caught  napping.  The  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  (Dr.  T.  J. 
Macnamara)82  gpoke  of  dockyards  completed  and  building,  of  the  cruiser 

"  Hansard  (5th  Ser.),  ii,  930.  '*  Ibid.  946. 

^*  The  Hague  Peace  Conferences  of  1899  and  1907  were  both  organized  at  the  instance 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II.  of  Russia.  Their  objects  were  to  induce  reduction  of  armaments 
and  make  rules  for  the  conduct  of  war.  '»  Hansard  (5th  Ser.),  ii,  955. 

"  Ibid.  1075.  '»  Mr.  John  Dillon,  ibid.  981,  1103,  1106.  "  Ibid.  1278. 
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and  destroyer  programme,  of  coastguards  and  guns  ;  but  in  spite  of  all 
explanations  and  the  desire  to  avoid  a  scare  the  country  was  seriously 
alarmed,  and  the  Opposition  pressed  the  government  hard.  Notice  was 
given  of  a  vote  of  censure,  which  was  moved  on  29  March.^'  The  feeling  in 
the  country  was  not  panic  but  acute  anxiety.  Even  on  ministers'  own 
showing,  from  January  to  November  1911  we  should  be  only  one  Dreadnought 
to  the  good.  German  power  of  construction  equalled  our  own  ;  and  behind 
the  German  fleet  stood  the  most  efficient  army  in  the  world.  The  Opposition 
pleaded  for  four  ships  ;  that  would  give  us  sixteen  in  August  1911  and  twenty 
in  December  1911  against  thirteen  and  seventeen  ships  at  those  dates  in 
Germany. 

The  Foreign  Secretary  (Sir  Edward  Grey),  who  replied,  did  not  minimize 
the  gravity  of  the  situation.**  On  the  completion  of  the  German  programme 
Germany  would  have  thirty-three  Dreadnoughts,  which  '  imposes  upon  us 
the  necessity  of  which  we  are  now  at  the  beginning — except  so  far  as  we  have 
Dreadnoughts  already — of  rebuilding  the  whole  of  our  fleet.  That  is  what 
the  situation  is.  What  we  do  not  know  is  the  time  in  which  we  shall  have 
to  do  it.'  Our  naval  expenditure  must  depend  on  Germany,  though  hers  did 
not_depend  on  ours. 

The  Premier  declared  that  the  government  would  maintain  the  un- 
challenged command  of  the  sea.^^  There  was  no  ground  for  anxiety.  In 
any  case  we  should  have  sixteen  Dreadnoughts  in  April  1912;  the  Germans 
would  have  eleven,  or  at  the  outside  seventeen.  Nothing  would  be  gained 
by  laying  down  the  four  contingent  ships  now,  but  it  was  essential  to  increase 
the  productive  naval  capacity  of  the  country  and  that  the  government 
would  continue  to  do.  The  resolution  of  censure  was  rejected,  but  the 
feeUng  aroused  in  the  country  by  the  revelations  of  the  debate  found  further 
expression  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  City  on  31  March,  at  which  the  action 
of  the  government  was  severely  criticized.** 

In  Parliament  the  naval  administration  of  the  government  was  the 
subject  of  continual  attack  until  on  29  April  1909  Mr.  Lloyd  George  produced 
his  budget.  From  that  moment  until  the  end  of  the  year  no  other  pohtical 
question  could  compare  with  it  in  the  passion  it  aroused.  Revenue,  owing 
to  the  severe  depression  in  trade,  had  fallen  short  of  the  estimate  by  one 
and  a  half  millions.*'  The  estimated  revenue  for  1909-10  on  the  basis  of 
existing  taxation  was  just  under  148|  milhons  ;  the  estimated  expenditure 
for  the  same  period  on  the  same  basis  was  a  little  over  164  milhons  ;  the 
anticipated  deficit  therefore  was  about  fifteen  and  three-quarter  milhons,** 
chiefly  due  to  the  expenditure  on  the  Navy  and  old  age  pensions.  The 
fresh  habihties  to  be  incurred  in  1910-11  for  the  Navy  and  social  reforms 
would  increase  the  deficit  to  about  16|  milhons.  To  raise  this  vast  sum 
he  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  fixed  debt  charge,  an  increased  and  graduated 

»»  Hansard  (5th  Ser.),  iii,  39.  "  Ann.  Reg.  1909,  pp.  66-7. 
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tax  on  motors,  a  petrol  tax,^'  a  rearrangement  of  the  income  tax  with  a 
super- tax  of  6d.  on  all  incomes  over  £5,000  a  year,""  readjustment  of  the 
death  duties,  raising  the  settled  estate  duty  from  1  to  2  per  cent,, 
increasing  the  legacy  and  succession  duties  from  3  to  10  per  cent.,  an  increase 
in  stamp  duty  on  conveyance  of  sale  and  bonds  to  bearer,  and  in  the  transfer 
duty  on  stocks,'^  yielding  altogether  over  eleven  millions. 

A  new  scale  of  licence  duties  and  extra  taxation  of  spirits  and  tobacco 
would  give  nearly  five  millions.'®  With  regard  to  land  he  proposed  a  tax  of 
20  per  cent,  on  unearned  increment,*'  of  |d.  in  the  pound  on  the  capital 
value  of  undeveloped  land  and  minerals,  and  a  10  per  cent,  reversion  duty 
on  any  benefit  to  a  lessor  at  the  termination  of  a  lease.^  These  taxes  would 
produce  half  a  million  in  the  current  year.  The  total  estimated  revenue 
was  162|  miUions,  the  expenditure  rather  under  162 J  milhons,  leaving  for 
contingencies  a  little  less  than  half  a  milhon.'^ 

The  principal  objections  of  opponents  were  levelled  at  the  abohtion  of 
the  old  Sinking  Fund,  the  property  taxes  (as  hkely  to  send  capital  out  of  the 
country),  the  taxation  of  undeveloped  land  and  unearned  increment,  and  the 
heavy  imposts  on  the  liquor  trade.'^  A  spirited  attack  was  made  on  the 
taxation  of  unearned  increment,  compensation  for  decrement  being  demanded 
as  a  complement  to  the  tax  ;  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  the  necessary  valuation 
were  also  criticized.*' 

When  on  7  June  the  Finance  Bill  came  up  for  second  reading  its  rejection 
was  moved  on  the  grounds  that  the  proposals  were  confiscatory,  and  that  the 
proposed  taxation  would  raise  more  money  than  was  necessary  for  revenue. 
Burdens  were  unfairly  distributed.*^  The  income  tax  and  the  super-tax 
would  be  levied  on  what  were  really  sinking  funds  and  not  income.  Un- 
earned increment  would  be  taxed  three  times  over  :  in  the  hands  of  the 
ground  landlord,  in  those  of  the  leaseholder,  and  on  death.**  The  mideveloped 
land  duty  would  injure  agriculture,  would  be  chargeable  even  if  the  develop- 
ment did  not  succeed,  and  would  destroy  the  margin  of  value  in  mortgages.^"" 
The  country  was  invited  to  contrast  this  poHcy  with  the  tariff  reform 
proposals  of  the  Opposition.^  The  Lord  Advocate  (Mr.  A.  Ure)  repHed  that  the 
Bill  taxed  superfluities  and  people  well  able  to  pay,  and  the  money  would  be 
expended  on  useful  pubUc  service.''  The  economic  hmits  of  the  taxation  of 
the  rich  had  not  yet  been  reached,  and  they  must  bear  their  share.  Land 
was  not  created  by  its  owner ;  it  was  limited  and  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  community  to  whom  it  owed  its  value,  and  taxation  on  it  could  not 
be  evaded.  Other  critics  condemned  the  liquor  taxes  as  a  punishment  for 
the  rejection  of  the  Licensing  Bill ;  *  the  taxes  on  land  values  as  merely 

»•  Hansard  (5th  Ser.),  iv,  503-4.  »•  Ibid.  656.  561.  563,  566,  672,  688. 
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political  warfare  ;  while  the  super-tax  seemed  designed  to  gratify  a  vulgar 
envy  of  the  rich.* 

The  Nationalists  stigmatized  the  budget  as  violating  both  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  Act  of  Union.^  Old  age  pensions,  though  a  boon  to  Ireland, 
were  an  extravagance  which  an  Irish  Parliament  would  not  have  sanctioned. 
The  Prime  Minister,  replying  to  criticisms  of  the  inequahties  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion, said  that  all  the  necessities  of  Hfe  were  taxed  already  except  bread.' 
He  doubted  that  capital  was  being  sent  abroad  ;  even  if  it  were,  residents  in 
Great  Britain  would  pay  tax  on  their  income  wherever  it  was  earned.^  The 
undeveloped  land  and  increment  duties  aimed  at  securing  that  land,  which 
in  a  country  hke  ours  steadily  increased  in  value,  should  be  taxed  at  its 
proper  value,  and  it  was  only  fair  that  those  who  reaped  the  benefit  should 
pay  toll  to  the  State.^ 

During  the  Committee  stage  the  land  taxes  and  increment  duty  were 
still  the  principal  object  of  attack  ;  but  the  government,  in  spite  of  protests 
from  the  Opposition,  the  Nationalists  and  some  of  their  own  supporters, 
succeeded,  though  by  a  reduced  majority,  in  establishing  the  principle." 
Outside  Parliament  the  budget  was  criticized  by  London  bankers  and 
financiers,  who,  agreeing  that  the  need  for  fresh  revenue  was  urgent,  feared 
that  the  heavy  burdens  on  land  and  capital  would  discourage  enterprise  and 
prejudice  commerce  and  industry. ^° 

When  on  9  August  the  undeveloped  land  duty  was  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion^^ it  was  contended  that  the  cost  of  valuation  would  be  £10,000,000, 
and  would  produce  slightly  over  £40,000,  but  the  duty  was  passed  after  the 
Prime  Minister  had  declared  that  the  total  cost  would  be  £2,000,000,  and  the 
yield  £325,000.12 

Lord  Rosebery's  speech  on  10  September  to  business  men  of  Glasgow,^. 
in  which  (having  first  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  liberal  League)  he 
denounced  the  Bill  as  a  '  revolution  without  a  popular  mandate,'  was  taken 
as  a  sign  of  the  danger  in  which  the  budget  stood  at  the  hands  of  the  Lords. 
The  Peers,  indeed,  showed  that  they  were  not  disinchned  to  take  up  the 
challenges  of  the  government  ;  for  the  Irish  Land  Bill  and  the  Development 
Bill  were  only  allowed  to  pass  after  drastic  amendment.  The  latter  Bill 
empowered  the  Treasury  to  make  grants  or  loans  for  the  encouragement  of 
forestry,  agriculture,  rural  industries  and  transport,  harbours,  canals, 
fisheries  and  other  modes  of  economic  development.  It  also  constituted  a 
Road  Board  for  the  making  of  new  roads  primarily  for  motor  trafl&c. 

After  a  short  recess  the  Commons  reassembled  for  the  Report  and  Third 
Reading  stages  of  the  Finance  Bill,  which  was  passed  in  the  Commons  in  its 
final  form  on  4  November.^* 

On  22  November  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  began.     Lord  Lans- 

*  Hansard  (5th  Ser.).  vi,  190,  197.  •  Ibid,  vi,  528.  »  Ibid.  533-4. 
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downe  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill/^  claiming  that  the  right  of  that  House 
to  reject  but  not  to  alter  a  money  Bill  was  expressly  recorded  in  the 
Commons'  argument  of  1689.  The  question,  however,  was  whether  they 
ought  to  reject  this  Bill.  It  was  no  ordinary  budget,  and  it  ought  to  be 
referred  to  the  electors  for  their  approval  or  condemnation.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  repUed  that  there  was  no  tacking  ^^  in  this  Bill ;  all  the  machinery 
enacted  was  necessary  for  the  collection  of  the  taxes  imposed.  Supply  was 
the  exclusive  function  of  the  Commons,  and  rejection  by  the  Lords  would 
be  an  invasion  of  their  privilege  and  the  powers  of  the  Crown.^'  Stress  was 
laid  by  Lord  Welby  on  the  financial  dangers  of  passing  the  Bill.^'  The 
invariable  policy  of  all  British  governments  had  been  that  the  taxation  of  the 
year  should  cover  the  expenditure  of  the  year.  Lord  Eevelstoke  said  that 
direct  taxation  was  largely  superseding  indirect,  and  we  were  tending  to 
live  on  our  capital  .^^  Much  of  the  depreciation  in  British  stocks  was  due  to 
want  of  confidence.  The  Bishop  of  Birmingham  (Dr.  Gore)  supported  the 
Bill  as  equalizing  the  burden  of  taxation  on  rich  and  poor  and  as  providing 
funds  urgently  required  for  social  reform  which  could  not  wait  for  tariff 
reform.^"  Lord  Milner  condemned  the  new  taxes  and  the  financial  pohcy 
of  the  government,  saying  that  the  great  increase  of  the  death  duties  made 
them  fall  on  capital.^"  He  undertook  that  £13,000,000  could  easily  be  raised 
from  import  duties.  Of  all  the  speakers  on  25  November  only  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford  (Dr.  Percival)  was  found  to  praise  '  this  social  welfare  budget.'  ^i 

Ijord  Morley,  on  29  November,^^  g^id  that  the  amendment  arrogated  to 
the  Peers  control  of  taxation  ;  it  assumed  power  to  force  a  dissolution  by 
withholding  suppHes  ;  it  claimed  that  there  must  be  a  new  Parhament 
whenever  the  existing  one  displeased  the  Lords  ;  it  changed  the  representative 
supremacy  into  that  of  an  oligarchic  and  non-representative  authority  ;  it 
would  throw  out  of  gear  the  whole  financial  machinery  of  the  year.  If 
tariff  reform  was  really  growing  in  popularity  let  the  people  have  more  time 
to  learn  what  it  was  and  to  appeal  to  the  electorate  after  experience  of  the 
budget,  which  was  the  result  of  great  care  and  thought  and  had  been  passed 
by  a  huge  majority.  Against  that  the  decision  of  the  Lords  could  not  pre- 
vail. Lord  Kothschild  declared  that  the  City  objected  to  the  land  tax 
provisions."^'  No  doubt  capital  invested  abroad  went  abroad  in  the  form  of 
goods  ;  but  it  was  easy  to  get  money  for  foreign  investment  and  hard  to 
get  it  even  for  the  best  English  enterprises. 

And  so  the  one-sided  debate  went  on  imtil  on  80  November  Lord  Crewe, 
winding  up  for  the  government,  declared  that  ministers  had  hoped  till  the 
last  that  the  Bill  would  pass  ;  they  did  not  welcome  the  crisis,  but  they 
would  face  it  because  the  existence  of  their  party  was  at  stake.'-'*      If  they 

*•  Hansard  (5th  Ser.),  Lords,  iv,  731  et  aeq. 

"a  Tacking  is  the  adding  of  irrelevant  clauses  to  a  Bill,  particularly  a  Bill  of  aid  or 
supply,  a  practice  which  is  considered  unconstitutional. 
»•  Hansard  (5th  Ser.),  Lords,  iv,  750. 

"  Ibid.  788.  i»  Ibid.  799.  »^  Ibid.  1080.  "  Ibid.  1153. 

"  Ibid.  794.  "  Ibid.  967.  »«  Ibid.  1137.  »*  Ibid.  1324,  1342. 
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came  back  with  a  majority  they  would  so  reform  the  House  of  Lords  as  to 
prevent  that  indiscriminate  destruction  of  their  legislation  of  which  the  work 
of  that  night  was  the  chmax  and  the  crown.  The  division  followed,  and  the 
Bill  was  rejected  by  350  to  75.     On  3  December  Pariiament  was  prorogued. 

Financial  chaos,  which  had  been  predicted,  did  not  follow  the  rejection 
of  the  Bill.  The  trades  affected  by  the  customs  and  excise  duties  followed 
official  advice  by  depositing  the  amount  of  duties  payable  under  the  budget 
resolution,  subject  to  refund  if  the  duties  were  not  legalized  by  the  next 
Parhament ;  and  the  Treasury  arranged  to  accept  death  duties  either  on 
the  old  scale  or  the  new,  subject  to  supplementary  payment  or  refund  as  the 
case  might  be  according  as  Parliament  should  eventually  decide.  Income 
tax  at  the  new  rate  of  14d.  continued  to  be  deducted  from  dividends,  this,  too. 
subject  to  refund  if  necessary. 

On  10  December  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  on  the  23rd  it  was 
announced  that  the  general  election  for  a  new  Parliament  would  begin  on 
15  January  1910. 


CHAPTER  XII 

UNREST 

(1910  to  1914) 

THE  year  1910  found  the  country  in  the  midst  of  the  preparation  for  a 
general  election  into  which  a  considerable  amount  of  bitterness  was 
introduced.  The  Liberals  vehemently  advocated  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
new  financial  proposals  and  attacked  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
while  the  Unionists  advanced  the  policy  of  tariff  reform  as  an  alternative 
to  the  Chancellor's  new  finance,  and  demanded  measures  for  the  union  of 
the  Empire  and  a  strong  navy.  The  result  of  the  election  was  indecisive  : 
the  Liberals  lost  nearly  a  hundred  seats  and  had  a  bare  majority  of  two  over 
the  Unionists  ;  the  Labour  party  lost  five  seats  ;  and  a  spHt  in  the  Irish 
Nationalist  camp  caused  eleven  of  their  members  to  form  themselves  into  a 
party  called  Independent  Nationalists.  Parhament  was  opened  by  the 
King  on  21  February  1910.  His  speech  dealt  with  the  imposition  of  taxation 
and  the  relations  between  the  two  Houses.  After  long  discussion  it  was 
arranged  to  take  the  suspended  budget  for  1909-10  before  the  question  of 
the  Lords'  veto,  and  the  budget  was  passed  at  the  end  of  April. 

The  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed  by  the  death  of  King  Edw^ard 
on  6  May  1910.  The  thoughts  of  everyone  were  given  to  the  accession  of  the 
new  Sovereign  and  to  the  funeral  of  the  late  King,  to  whom  every  party  paid 
its  tribute  of  respect  and  affection.  It  was  hoped  that  with  the  entry  upon  a 
new  reign  the  bitterness  of  political  and  international  discussions  would  be 
laid  aside.  Lord  Eosebery,  referring  in  a  speech  at  Edinburgh  ^  to  the  lying- 
in-state  at  Westminster  Hall,  remarked  :  '  Was  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
'  the  King,  who  was  the  promoter  of  peace  in  his  life,  might  have  bequeathed 
'  a  gi'eat  legacy  of  peace  at  his  death,  and  that  his  death,  lamentable  as  it  was, 
*  might  prove  as  fruitful  as  the  blessed  events  of  his  life  ?  '  The  wiser  members 
of  both  great  political  parties  considered  it  undesirable  to  burden  the  new 
King  with  the  grave  responsibility  of  intervening  in  the  disputes  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  a  compromise  was  urged.  A  constitutional 
conference  to  arrange  these  differences  was  resorted  to  in  June,  but  on  the 
breakdown  of  its  deliberations  in  November  it  was  intimated  that  a  disso- 
lution would  follow. 

Unfortunately  for  the  country  the  elections  held  in  December  again  gave 
a  decisive  victory  to  no  party.  In  the  House  of  Commons  then  just  dissolved 
the  majority  of  Liberals  over  the  Unionists  had  been  only  one,  and  the  result 
was  the  same  for  the  new  House.    Whichever  party  undertook  the  govern- 

1  Timea,  26  May  1910,  p.  8. 
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ment  of  the  country  could  only  do  so  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Labour  party 
and  the  Irish  Nationalists  and  upon  their  terms.  The  Liberals  renewed  their 
coalition  with  these  parties,  while  the  Unionists  retained  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  deadlock  continued  with  a  still  greater 
bitterness  of  party  feeling.  The  effect  was  to  hamper  the  powers  of  a  Govern- 
ment, then  more  than  ever  bound  by  party  ties,  and  to  engender  in  the 
Opposition  an  intense  feeling  of  resentment  that  legislation,  without  mandate 
from  the  country,  was  being  introduced  merely  to  appease  the  groups  of  parties 
that  went  to  make  up  the  government  majority.  The  Government  owing  to  its 
weakness  could  not  afford  to  be  magnanimous,  and  the  Opposition  owing  to 
its  numerical  strength  could  not  recognize  its  want  of  power.  The  unfortunate 
position  of  the  ministry  further  made  possible  a  condition  of  lawlessness  which 
they  were  impotent  to  stop  and  the  speeches  of  many  of  the  political  leaders 
encouraged.  The  utter  disrespect  for  law  shown  by  the  suffragettes,  by  the 
various  classes  of  strikers,  and  by  Irishmen,  indicates  the  consequences  of 
government  by  a  ministry  whose  power  depends  upon  the  votes  of  groups 
of  members  representing  detached  causes  and  interests.  The  pious  hopes 
of  the  many  speakers  who  paid  their  tributes  to  the  memory  of  King  Edward 
the  Peacemaker  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  disturbing  elements, 
both  international  and  political,  instead  of  abating  became  intensified,  and 
the  labour  and  Irish  troubles  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  civil  strife. 

It  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  work  to  enter  upon  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  Home  Eule  question,  the  Parliament  Bill  and  the  Women's  Suffrage 
Bill,  which  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
the  accession  of  King  George  until  the  outbreak  of  war.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  the  intense  feelings  which  these  measures  raised  had  their 
effect  on  the  labour  unrest  which  was  particularly  pronounced  at  this  time. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  prosperity  in  trade  which  prevailed  from  1910 
to  1913  almost  throughout  the  world,  there  was  scarcely  a  European  country 
which  was  not  troubled  with  widespread  industrial  discontent.  The 
dissatisfaction  was  confined  to  no  particular  trade  and  no  special  district 
or  country. 

It  was,  however,  in  Britain  that  labour  unrest  reached  its  greatest  inten- 
sity. In  May  1910  Messrs.  Houlder  Brothers,  shipowners,  desiring  to  stow 
the  cargo  of  a  steamer  at  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  with  especial  care,  pro- 
posed to  employ  labourers  by  time  instead  of  by  piece-work.  The  men 
refused  to  work  on  these  terms,  and  on  the  shipowners  procuring  labour  from 
the  Shipping  Federation  the  trade  unions  would  not  permit  the  outside 
labourers  to  land.  Under  pressure  from  the  Board  of  Trade  the  shipowners 
eventually  yielded  to  arbitration,  but  on  the  award  being  given  in  their  favour 
the  trade  unions  threatened  a  general  strike.  The  Government  refused  any 
protection  to  the  imported  labour,  and  Mr.  Haldane,  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  who  had  been  acting  for  the  Home  Secretary,  defended  their  action  in  a 
memorable  speech  in  which  he  declared  that  there  was  a  class  of  case  very 
difficult  to  define  in  which  what  would  otherwise  be  legal  rights  became 
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illegal.  *  It  was  not  that  Messrs.  Houlder  were  prevented  from  bringing  in 
their  free  labourers.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  of  that,  is  another 
matter — we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  law  had  simply  to  protect 
Messrs.  Houlder  in  the  exercise  of  their  legal  rights,  but  where  Messrs.  Houlder 
or  anybody  else  are  exercising  legal  rights  or  doing  something  which  is  as  bad 
as  the  striking  of  a  match  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  gunpowder 
magazine  these  are  circumstances  in  which  their  action  might  become  illegal 
action  :  circumstances  in  which  the  state  of  public  feeling  is  such  that  no  power 
can  prevent  riot  and  bloodshed  and  disorder,  when  doing  something  which  in 
other  circumstances  would  be  a  perfectly  innocent  act  on  the  part  of  the 
individual.'  ^ 

As  the  year  went  on  the  labour  troubles  extended.  Strikes  broke  out 
on  the  North  Eastern  Railway  and  Great  Northern  Railway  on  account  of  a 
reorganization  of  the  train  service  which  it  was  said  blocked  promotion  and 
reduced  employment.  Difficulties  arose  also  among  the  Clyde  shipbuilders, 
Tyne  riveters,  and  the  South  Wales  miners,  who  showed  themselves  dissatis- 
fied with  the  wages  agreement.  The  Lancashire  cotton  spinners  attempted 
to  impose  limitations  on  the  work  that  one  of  their  fellow  operatives  should 
be  permitted  to  undertake.  The  representatives  of  the  boilermakers  came  to 
an  agreement  with  the  employers  as  to  wages  on  1 1  October,  and  a  week  later 
the  agreement  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority  of  the  union.  The  agreement 
made  in  March  between  the  South  Wales  mineowners  and  the  miners  as  to 
the  Eight  Hours  Act  gave  rise  to  serious  discontent  among  the  miners,  and  in 
November  a  large  body  of  men  at  Rhondda  Valley  and  at  Aberdare  struck 
work  and  prevented  the  other  workers,  surface  men  and  engineers,  from  going 
to  the  mines,  thus  stopping  the  ventilating  machinery  and  endangering  the 
lives  of  some  hundreds  of  pit  ponies.  The  mihtary  and  the  metropolitan 
pohce  had  to  be  drafted  into  the  districts  before  order  was  restored. 

A  new  danger,  largely  the  result  of  Syndicalism,^' which  these  strikes 
indicated  was  the  want  of  control  by  the  trade  union  leaders  over  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  unions,  and  a  disposition  among  the  younger  men  to  disregard 
the  union  officials  and  repudiate  their  agreements.  Such  conduct,  said  Sir 
Edward  Grey, '  must  lead  not  to  the  assertion  but  to  the  negation  of  unionism, 
'  not  to  organized  improvement  but  to  chaos.'  The  want  of  discipline  among 
the  workers  was  disquieting.  *  Without  order,  discipline,  subordination  and 
*  trust  in  leaders  a  trade  union,  like  a  nation  or  like  any  mass  of  men,  becomes 
'  a  mob,  and  like  every  mob  such  a  trade  union  has  the  power  to  wreck  and 
'  destroy  and  not  to  build  up  and  conquer.' '  Similar  sentiments  were  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Haslara  in  his  presidential  address  at  the  Trade  Union  Congress 
at  Sheffield  in  this  year.  The  essential  point,  he  said,  was  to  do  all  they  could 
to  maintain  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining,  which  demanded  recognition 
by  the  employers  and  confidence  in  their  leaders  by  the  members  of  the  trade 
unions.     The  unions  must  urge  upon  their  members  the  absolute  need  for 

»  Hansard  (5th  Ser.),  (Commons),  xviii,  402-3.  •»  See  below,  p.  431. 

»  Times,  29  Oct.  1910,  p.  9. 
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loyalty   to  the  leaders  if   their  word  and   their  agreements  were   to    be 
respected  * 

The  unrest  in  the  industrial  world  increased  rather  than  abated  in  1911. 
A  strike  of  North  Eastern  Eailway  servants  in  sympathy  with  some  fish 
porters  collapsed  in  February  owing  to  the  want  of  support  from  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Railway  Servants.  In  the  summer  the  long  spell  of 
unprecedented  heat  seemed  to  favour  the  succession  of  strikes  which  then 
occurred.  There  was  scarcely  a  trade  or  a  district  which  was  not  directly 
affected  by  labour  troubles.  In  June  a  great  strike  of  seamen  for  an  increase 
of  wages  caused  inconvenience  in  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  Manchester, 
mail  boats  and  liners  being  delayed.  The  strike  was  settled  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  but  fresh  difficulties  arose  at  the  same  places  with  the  coal  porters, 
dockers  and  carmen,  which  were  not  at  once  settled,  notwithstanding  that  the 
shipowners  agreed  to  recognize  the  Dockers'  Union.  On  1  August  a  strike 
of  the  London  dock  labourers  and  others  for  an  increase  of  wages  held  up 
twenty  liners.  Shortly  afterwards  the  carmen  and  railway  carmen  struck, 
and  on  5  August  there  began  at  Liverpool  the  great  railway  strike  which  with 
the  transport  workers'  strike  spread  over  the  whole  country,  entirely  para- 
lyzing trade.  Rioting  in  Liverpool  resulted  in  injury  to  some  200  persons, 
and  minor  disturbances  occurred  elsewhere.  The  strike  continued  until 
19  August,  when  it  was  settled  after  a  lengthy  conference  between  the  parties 
concerned  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  subsequently  stated 
that  had  the  general  strike  continued  for  a  week  on  the  lines  contemplated  by 
its  authors  there  would  have  been  a  total  cessation  of  industry,  and  had  it 
lasted  a  fortnight  in  many  places  there  would  have  been  starvation.^  But 
unknown  to  the  public  a  far  greater  disaster  might  have  resulted  from  the 
continuance  of  the  strike  owing  to  our  relations  with  Germany,  which  were  at 
the  time  of  a  most  critical  nature. 

This  did  not  end  the  discontent  in  the  country  for  the  year.  During 
August  the  Glasgow  tramway  men  and  the  taxi-cab  drivers  of  London  to  the 
number  of  6,000  came  out,  and  some  126,000  workers  were  idle,  owing  to  a 
lock-out  originating  in  the  employment  of  two  non-unionist  weavers  at 
Accrington,  In  September  the  Irish  railway  strike,  which  began  in  sympathy 
with  a  grievance  in  the  timber  trade,  was  at  first  confined  to  Dublin,  but  later 
the  trade  union  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  call  out  the  railway  men 
throughout  Ireland.  Later  on  in  the  year  there  were  strikes  among  the  miners 
at  Leeds  and  the  carters  and  dockers  at  Dundee. 

The  year  1912  opened  with  continued  agitation  among  coal-miners 
for  a  minimum  wage.  It  began  in  January  with  a  strike  in  South  Wales, 
which  spread  in  February  to  the  Derbyshire  fields  and  thence  into 
Scotland  and  elsewhere.  In  May  the  London  transport  workers  struck  for  a 
minimum  wage,  a  ten-hour  day  and  recognition  of  their  union.  The  strike 
arose  out  of  the  refusal  of  the  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Watermen  to  work  with  a  man  belonging  to  the  Association  of  Foremen 
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Lightermen  who  declined  to  join  their  society.  The  government  again 
refused  protection  to  imported  free  labour,  but  the  strike  eventually  collapsed 
in  August  after  the  failure  of  sympathetic  strikes  at  Swansea,  Plymouth, 
Bristol,  Southampton  and  Manchester.  Sir  Edward  Clarke,  in  his  report 
after  a  Government  inquiry,  stated  that  much  of  the  diflficulty  arose  from  the 
breach  of  the  provision  in  the  agreement  between  the  master  lightermen  and 
the  watermen  for  the  reference  to  the  Board  of  Trade  of  any  difference  the 
parties  could  not  settle.  *  The  question,'  added  Sir  Edward,  '  of  bringing 
'  within  the  operation  of  an  agreement  made  between  an  employer's  associa- 
'  tion  and  a  workman's  union,  shipowners  or  traders  not  belonging  to  the 
*  contracting  body,  is  one  which  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  legislation.'  ** 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  a  strike  on  the  North  Eastern  Bailway, 
involving  the  stoppage  of  work  by  some  8,000  men,  owing  to  the  reduction 
in  rank  of  an  engine  driver  who  it  was  alleged  was  drunk  while  off  duty. 

The  taxi-cab  drivers  of  London,  who  had  struck  in  March  1912,  again 
struck  in  January  1913  on  account  of  the  increased  price  of  petrol.  A  succes- 
sion of  strikes  followed  in  the  summer  of  this  year.  The  farm  labourers  of 
Lancashire  struck  for  the  recognition  of  their  union,  a  twelve-hour  day,  a 
weekly  half -holiday  and  a  minimum  wage  of  24s. ;  the  London  painters, 
decorators,  working  engineers  and  London  bakers, Cornish  china-clay  workers, 
the  Manchester  and  Leith  dock  labourers,  the  Birmingham  metal  workers 
on  the  question  of  wages  ;  the  London  omnibus  men  for  recognition  of  their 
union  ;  the  South  Wales  miners  against  the  employment  of  non-unionists  ; 
the  Lancashire  spinners  in  sympathy  with  the  strikers  at  the  Bee-hive  Mill, 
Bolton,  regarding  the  dismissal  of  an  overlooker  ;  the  Great  Western  Bailway 
engine  drivers  against  the  dismissal  of  men  who  refused  to  handle  '  tainted 
goods  '  from  Ireland  ;  and  the  Leeds  municipal  employees  engaged  in  the 
gas,  water,  electricity,  sanitary,  cemetery  and  park  services  for  increased 
wages  and  the  tramway  men  in  sympathy  with  them.  Popular  feeling  was 
against  this  last  strike  and  it  was  soon  broken.  The  most  important  strike 
of  the  year,  however,  was  that  of  the  transport  workers  at  Dublin,  which 
began  in  September  and  did  not  finally  collapse  till  the  end  of  the  year.  It 
arose  as  a  sympathetic  strike  in  connexion  with  the  handling  of  goods  of 
firms  that  had  had  disputes  with  their  operatives,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
considerable  amount  of  rioting  and  disorder.  The  rioting  chiefly  arose  out 
of  the  strike  of  the  Dublin  Tramway  Company's  men  and  the  police  pro- 
tection afforded  to  the  drivers  and  conductors  who  remained  on  duty.^** 

Throughout  the  first  half  of  1914  the  labour  unrest  continued.  The 
London  coal  porters  and  carmen  to  the  number  of  10,000  went  out  in  January 
for  an  increase  of  wages,  and  discontent  showed  itself  among  the  surface 
workers  on  mines,  in  the  London  building  trades,  the  engineering  and  ship- 
building trades,  and  among  the  cotton  spinners,  gas  workers  and  transport 

'^  Rep.  upon  Dispute  Affecting  Transport  Workers  of  the  Port  of  London  and  Medway 
1912  (Cd.  6229),  pp.  3-7. 

»«>  Rep.  of  the  Dublin  Disturbances  Com.  1914  (Cd.  7269),  pp.  1-15. 
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workers.  There  were  also  strikes  among  the  chair  makers  at  High  Wycombe, 
taxi-cab  drivers  in  London,  municipal  employees  at  Blackburn,  the  miners 
of  South  Yorkshire  and  workers  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  and  even  by  the 
elementary  school  teachers  in  Herefordshire. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  difficult  to  trace  the  origins  of  the  universal  labour 
unrest  at  this  time.  The  economic,  political,  and  social  changes  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  brought  to  the  working  classes  new  ideas  as  to  the 
conditions  of  life  and  labour.  By  the  gradual  concentration  of  capital 
and  the  development  of  joint-stock  companies  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century 
it  was  becoming  less  and  less  possible  for  employers  to  know  their  men  and  for 
the  men  to  recognize  their  employers,  and  as  a  consequence  the  human  touch 
between  master  and  man  was  being  lost.  The  increased  competition  at  the 
end  of  the  19th  and  beginning  of  the  20th  century  aggravated  this  difficulty 
and  necessitated  the  cheapening  of  production  by  means  of  immense  combina- 
tions of  manufacturing  and  trading  concerns.  Thus  the  board  of  directors 
employing  thousands  of  hands  and  working  through  managers  and  foremen 
took  the  place  of  the  single  master  or  firm  in  more  or  less  direct  communication 
with  comparatively  small  groups  of  workmen.  As  Mr.  0' Grady  remarked 
in  1911,  '  the  unit  of  capital  that  refuses  to  co-operate  with  other  units 
'  for  purposes  of  production  is  absolutely  thrown  out  of  production.'  ® 
Specialization  in  industries  also  required  men  to  be  continually  employed 
on  one  long  process,  which  was  frequently  of  a  monotonous  character. 
In  all  such  circumstances  it  can  be  understood  that  a  man  merely 
realized  '  that  he  is  working  for  distant  shareholders  whom  he  does  not 
'  know  and  whom  he  never  sees,  and  who  if  they  think  of  him  at  all  regard 
'  him  as  an  item  in  the  wheel  of  civilization  which  leads  them  perhaps  to  live 
'  an  easier  hfe  than  they  otherwise  would.'  '  Sir  Arthur  Markham  represented 
the  views  of  many  in  deploring  the  passing  away  of  the  small  employer  whose 
place  was  being  taken  by  the  great  combinations  and  trusts  in  which  men 
were  looked  upon  merely  as  machines.  This  was  the  result  of  a  Socialist 
policy  to  which  he  objected  and  it  was  not  going  to  be  for  the  good  of  the 
State.8 

Under  these  changing  conditions  the  workers  looked  more  and  more  to 
the  State  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  The  extension  of  the  franchise 
had  brought  the  Labour  party  into  existence,  and  the  trade  unions  were  fast 
developing  into  political  organizations.  Political  equaHty,  Sir  Edward  Grey 
contended,  had  made  labour  troubles  inevitable.  It  had  placed  great  political 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  wage-earning  classes,  who  had  probably  come  to 
feel  some  disappointment  in  the  use  of  it,  for  to  possess  power  is  to  discover 
its  limitations.  For  that  reason  they  became  prone  to  expect  that  what  they 
could  not  get  from  Parliament  should  be  obtained  through  the  trade  unions. 
In  this  again  there  had  probably  been  some  disappointment,  for,  though  the 
trade  unions  had  obtained  much,  the  men  of  the  unions,  more  especially  the 


•  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Gcmmona),  xxi,  588. 

'  Mr.  Jamea  Hope,  15  Feb.  1912,  ibid,  xxxiv,  142.  «  Ibid.  150. 
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younger  men,  thought  that  more  might  have  been  achieved.'  Sir  Edward 
went  on  to  show  that  other  influences  retarded  or  undermined  progress, 
such  as  the  ignoble  advocacy  of  setting  class  against  class,  for  the  gospel  of 
hate  would  never  build  up  anything.  The  old  methods  of  conciliation  had 
broken  down,  and  this  had  made  the  situation  disquieting  and  possibly 
dangerous,  but  that,  he  argued,  gave  cause  for  hope,  because  it  was  danger 
which  brought  common  sense  and  reasonableness  to  the  top. 

Each  of  the  three  principal  parties.  Liberal,  Labour  and  Unionist,  had 
its  remedies  for  the  evils  of  labour  unrest  and  proposals  for  industrial  ameliora- 
tion. The  three  main  points  in  dispute  in  the  strikes  were  the  increase  of 
wages,  the  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour  and  the  recognition  of  trade 
unions.  The  government  did  what  they  could  to  deal  with  these  questions 
and  with  unemplo5'^ment  generally,  but  their  time  was  pledged  to  those 
constitutional  issues  which  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  pointed  out  were  to  the 
people  of  this  country  far  more  in  the  nature  of  political  luxuries  than  political 
necessities.^"  The  government  were,  however,  preparing  schemes  of  legislation 
for  the  improvement  of  industrial  conditions.  The  Old  Age  Pensions  and  the 
Coal  Mines  (Eight  Hours)  Act  have  been  already  referred  to,  but  their  prin- 
cipal remedial  measures  were  based  on  the  Report  and  Recommendations 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  issued  in  February  1909.  This 
commission,  which  continued  the  work  of  the  commission  of  1832,  had  been 
sitting  since  1905  and  had  collected  an  enormous  amount  of  evidence  on  the 
causes  of  poverty  in  this  country.  It  was  shown  that  the  machinery  estab- 
lished under  the  previous  Acts  was  defective  and  out  of  date,  for  we  still  had 
a  vast  army  of  persons  unable  to  support  themselves,  while  immense  sums, 
amounting  to  nearly  £60,000,000,  were  expended  on  poor  relief,  education 
and  public  health.^^  The  commissioners  were  not  unanimous  in  their 
opinions  and  a  Majority  and  a  Minority  Report  were  issued.  The  recom- 
mendations of  both  reports  dealt  principally  with  the  provision  of  un- 
employment insurance  and  the  organization  of  the  labour  market  in  order 
to  avoid  discontinuous  labour.  Various  alterations  were  suggested  for 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  in  the  local  administration  of  relief,  and 
a  national  system  of  Labour  Exchanges  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  proposed.  Blind  alley  occupations  for  boys  were  deprecated, 
and  more  practical  education  in  public  elementary  schools  and  improved 
facilities  for  technical  education  after  the  age  for  leaving  school,  were  advised. 
Among  other  recommendations  were  the  establishment  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  institutions  in  communication  with  Labour  Exchanges,  labour 
and  detention  colonies,  and  the  formation  of  voluntary  aid  councils. ^^ 

The  government  lost  no  time  in  introducing  a  Bill  for  the  establishment 
of  Labour  Exchanges  on  the  lines  recommended  in  the  Majority  Report.  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  introducing  the 

»  Times,  29  Oct.  1910,  p.  9. 

"  CSted  by  Mr.  Cooper,  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  xxxiv,  50. 

»»  Rep.  of  Com.  on  Poor  Laws  and  Relief  of  Distress,  Pari  Papers,  1909  [Cd.  4499],  p.  52. 

>»  Ibid.  pp.  647-70. 
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Bill  in  May  1909  stated  that  the  Labour  Exchanges  would  afford  information 
of  the  highest  value  in  a  sphere  in  which  we  were  lamentably  ill-informed. 
By  the  system  thus  introduced  workmen  in  search  of  work  could  be  told 
where  to  go  and  where  not  to  go.  In  association  with  the  School  Employ- 
ment Bureaux,  then  being  started  in  Scotland  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
England,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  rising  generation  might  be  guided  into 
trades  that  were  neither  overstocked  nor  declining  and  the  exploitation  of 
boy  labour  might  be  prevented.  Labour  Exchanges  were  further  indispen- 
sable to  any  system  of  unemployment  insurance.  The  government  proposal 
was  that  the  liabour  Exchanges  should  be  voluntary  and  it  was  not  intended 
to  follow  the  recommendation  of  the  Minority  Report  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  it  compulsory  to  engage  any 
man  for  a  period  less  than  a  month,  through  a  Labour  Exchange.^'  The 
Bill  met  with  httle  opposition  and  was  passed  in  September.^* 

Although  the  example  of  Labour  Exchanges  was  furnished  by  Germany, 
it  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridge  who  best  expounded  their  economic  value.  He 
contended  that  with  a  number  of  distinct  centres  of  irregular  work,  *  unless 
*  the  engagement  of  men  is  deliberately  and  co-operatively  organized,'  the 
men  will  either  remain  in  one  district  where,  being  known,  the  '  chance  '  of 
employment  is  diminished  but  '  friction  '  or  excessive  reserve  of  labour  is 
increased,  or  they  will  move  freelyfrom  one  district  to  another,  when '  friction  ' 
is  diminished  but  '  chance '  is  increased.^^  Mobility,  he  argued,  so 
necessary  for  the  desired  reduction  of  casual  labour,  is  insufficient  without 
organization.  The  ideal  of  such  organization  of  labour  was  the  estabhshment 
of  Labour  Exchanges,  to  which  all  employers  should  apply  when  they  require 
workpeople  and  to  which  all  workpeople  should  go  when  they  want  employ- 
ment.^^ Attempts  to  decasualize  labour  had  already  been  made  at  the  London 
Docks,  and  the  Act  was  an  incentive  to  further  efforts.  Successful  schemes 
were  started  among  dock  labourers  at  Liverpool,  porters,  ship  repairers  and 
others,  with  the  object  of  reducing  the  number  of  labourers  to  what  was 
necessary  for  the  employment  available,  allowing  for  the  requisite  reserve  of 
labour.  This  reserve,  it  is  considered,  should  be  gradually  and  permanently 
reduced  by  better  organization  of  commercial  information,  business  manage- 
ment and  combination  among  employers.  Difficulties,  however,  arise  with 
the  men,  many  of  whom,  as  the  result  of  their  former  habits  of  life,  dislike 
continuous  employment.^' 

As  a  remedy  for  some  of  the  gravest  evils  arising  from  modem  industrial 
conditions  Mr,  Lloyd  George  on  4  May  1911  introduced  the  National 
Insurance  Bill.^s  The  Chancellor  maintained  that  30  per  cent,  of  the 
pauperism  of  the  country  was  due  to  sickness  and  a  further  percentage  to 
unemployment.  There  was  also  a  vast  amount  of  unacknowledged  destitu- 
tion.    The  scheme  which  he  outlined  was  largely  drawn  upon  the  lines  of  the 

"  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  ((Commons),  v,  499-512.     »«  Ibid.  198. 
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German  system.^'  It  proposed  a  compulsory  deduction  of  4d.  a  week  for  men 
and  3d.  a  week  for  women  from  the  salaries  of  weekly  wage  earners  and  those 
with  an  income  under  £1 60,  up  to  the  age  of  65.*  The  employers  were  to  con- 
tribute 3d.  a  week  for  each  worker  of  either  sex,  to  which  the  State  was  to  add 
2d.  a  week.2i  It  was  reckoned  there  would  be  9,200,000  men  and  3,900,000 
women  in  the  compulsory  class  and  600,000  men  and  200,000  women  in  a 
voluntary  class,  besides  500,000  boys  and  800,000  girls  under  sixteen  years  of 
age.22  The  contributors  would  get  free  medical  aid  and  in  maternity  cases 
there  would  be  a  benefit  of  30s.23  A  grant  would  be  made  for  building 
sanatoria.  Sick  pay  would  be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  10s.  a  week  for  men  and 
7s.  6d.  for  women.2^  The  unemployment  insurance  applied  only  to  the 
engineering  and  building  groups  of  trades.  The  workmen  and  employers  were 
each  to  pay  2|d.  per  man  a  week  and  the  State  would  pay  a  quarter  of  the 
total  cost.25  The  unemployment  benefit  was  at  the  rate  of  from  7s.  to  15s. 
a  week.  Considerable  opposition  to  the  Bill  came  from  the  medical  profes- 
sion, the  arrangements  for  medical  treatment,  it  was  claimed,  being  quite 
inadequate.  The  Bill  was  eventually  passed  in  December  after  many 
amendments. 2^ 

Although  the  feeling  of  resentment  at  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the 
Act,  particularly  those  which  related  to  domestic  servants,  was  at  first  very 
bitter,  it  is  surprising  how  readily  the  principle  of  compulsion  has  been 
accepted  by  the  public.  Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  decide  as  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Act,  but  progress  has  been  made  with  the  establishment  of 
sanatoria  and  returns  show  a  decrease  in  tuberculosis .2'  But  the  Insurance 
Act  and  similar  measures  were  leading  to  the  question  of  what  ought  to  be 
included  under  the  term  '  cost  of  production.'  Prof.  Frank  Tillyard  has 
remarked  that  '  a  share  of  the  burden  of  accidents  occurring  in  the  course  of 
employment,  of  sickness  suffered  by  workpeople  during  the  years  of  employ- 
ment, and  of  distress  arising  in  certain  industries  during  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment, has  in  recent  years  been  thrown  on  employers,  on  the  general  ground 
that  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  human  machine  or  tool  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
an  element  of  the  cost  of  production.'  ^^ 

The  health  and  comfort  of  the  people  were  being  further  provided  for 
by  the  Town  Planning  Act  of  1909.^^  Under  this  Act  various  corporations, 
including  Birmingham,  Halifax,  Sheffield  and  Walthamstow,  are  carrying 
out  schemes  for  laying  out  the  vacant  lands  adjoining  their  towns  in  a 
manner  that  will  be  conducive  to  the  health  and  beauty  of  their  neighbour- 
hoods.'" Garden  cities  are  also  being  built  with  the  same  objects  under 
systems  of  co-partnership  and  by  other  means.  At  Birmingham  and 
elsewhere   these   schemes   have   been   developed   contemporaneously   with 

"  The  State  contribution  in  Germany  was  £2,500,000,   wliile  here  it  was  £19,000,000. 
Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  xxv,  1870. 
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new  grouping  of  Poor  Law  areas  in  order  to  improve  the  administration  of 
relief ;  the  areas  fixed  by  the  measures  of  1834  have  proved  too  small  for 
efficiency  under  modem  conditions. ^^  A  reasonable  desire  for  a  fuller 
enjoyment  of  life  by  a  less  clamorous  section  of  workers  has  been 
met  by  the  compulsory  half-holiday  for  shop  assistants  provided  for  in 
1912.32 

During  the  industrial  disputes  of  1911-12  the  question  of  compulsory 
arbitration  was  frequently  discussed.  Many  of  the  Labour  party  expressed 
themselves  opposed  to  strikes.  On  16  August  1911  Mr.  J.  Allen  Baker, 
Liberal  member  for  East  Finsbury,  asked  in  the  House  if  in  view  of  the 
inconvenience  caused  by  strikes  the  government  would  introduce  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  the  compulsory  investigation  of  all  disputes  and 
make  illegal  the  declaration  of  a  strike  or  lock-out  before  an  inquiry  had  been 
held.  He  pointed  to  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act  1907  now 
in  force  in  Canada,  and  similar  Acts  passed  in  Australia  and  the  Transvaal, 
which  it  was  stated  had  met  with  success.^^  Two  months  later  (October  1911) 
the  government  established  an  Industrial  Council  with  Sir  George  Askwith 
as  chairman  for  the  purpose  of  settling  industrial  disputes. 3^°  By  his  tactful 
intervention  Sir  George,  acting  as  Chief  Industrial  Commissioner,  has  settled 
many  labour  disputes  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  One  of  the  chief 
troubles  with  which  he  has  had  to  contend  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
adherence  both  by  employers  and  operatives  to  the  agreements  made 
by  the  respective  associations  of  their  trades.  This  difficulty  naturally 
arose  largely  with  the  smaller  employers  and  the  non-union  men, 
and  examples  of  it  were  frequent  during  the  recent  strikes.  As  it 
was  stated  in  a  report  of  a  Departmental  Committee  of  the  Home 
Office  in  1904,  '  it  is  where  the  organization  of  the  associations  both  of 

*  employers  and  workmen  is  most  complete  that  there  is  the  least  amount  of 
'  htigation  and  the  greatest  satisfaction  with  the  settlements  reached.'  ^*  With 
this  difficulty  in  view  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  raised  the  question, 
'  how  far  and  in  what  manner  industrial  agreements  which  are  made  between 

*  representative  bodies  of  employers  and  of  workmen  should  be  enforced 
'  throughout  a  particular  district.'  ^s  The  Industrial  Council  discussed  the 
question,  and  the  chairman  visited  Canada  in  1912  to  inquire  into  the  working 
of  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act  (1907)  in  force  there.  This 
Act  provided  that  any  dispute  arising  in  connexion  with  such  industries  as 
mining,  transport  or  communication  or  public  service  utility  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  with  a  view  to  arriving 
at  a  settlement  before  a  strike  or  lock-out  could  be  legally  brought  about, 

"   Year  Book  of  Social  Progress,  1913-14,  p.  28. 
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and  that  thirty  days'  notice  should  be  given  of  an  intended  change  affecting 
conditions  of  employment  with  respect  to  wages  or  hours.  Sir  George 
Askwith  reported  on  his  return  that  he  found  the  Act  was  approved  in 
Canada  by  employers  and  employed,  and  pubhc  men  thought  that  it  might 
with  advantage  be  extended  to  other  trades.  With  regard  to  the  suitability 
of  the  Act  to  this  country  he  considered  '  that  the  forwarding  of  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  conciliation  is  the  more  valuable  portion  of  the  Canadian 
Act,  and  that  an  Act  on  these  lines,  even  if  the  restrictive  features  which 
aim  at  delaying  stoppage  until  after  inquiry,  were  omitted,  would  be  suitable 
and  practicable  in  this  country.'  ^^ 

To  meet  the  vast  expense  of  their  schemes  for  social  reform  the  govern- 
ment had  to  rely  upon  the  new  system  of  finance  already  referred  to,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  In  launching  this  scheme  the  Chancellor  had 
been  remarkably  favoured  by  an  extraordinary  boom  in  trade  from  1910  to 
1914,  the  year  1913  being,  as  he  pointed  out,  the  most  prosperous  year 
that  British  trade  had  probably  ever  seen.  Each  year  he  was  able  to 
declare  a  realized  surplus,  which  in  1912  reached  the  record  amount  of  six 
ind  a  half  miUions.  The  suspended  budget  of  1909-10  was  passed  under 
fche  strictest  system  of  guillotine  in  April  1910,  and  the  delayed  budget  for 
1910-11  was  taken  in  June  folio wing.^' 

Notwithstanding  the  prosperous  condition  of  trade  there  was  con- 
siderable unrest  in  the  financial  world,  caused,  as  it  was  alleged,  by  the 
depreciation  in  home  investments  in  consequence  of  the  new  budget.  There 
were  at  this  time  a  succession  of  bank  failures,  beginning  with  the  Charing 
Gross  Bank  at  the  end  of  1910,  followed  in  1911  by  the  Birkbeck  Bank,  the 
Bank  of  Egypt,  the  London  Banking  Corporation  and  the  Bank  of  Burma  ; 
these  failures,  with  a  depression  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  affected  public 
confidence.  It  was  asserted  that  the  new  finance  was  responsible  for  this 
disturbance  in  credit,  which  was  driving  the  public  to  invest  their  money 
abroad.  Mr.  A.  C.  Cole,  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  a  speech  at 
the  Mansion  House,  attributed  the  failure  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank  to  the 
depreciation  of  its  investments  by  the  recent  budgets.  He  referred  also  to 
the  Yorkshire  Penny  Bank,  which  was  only  saved  from  a  like  disaster,  that 
would  have  affected  the  savings  of  multitudes  of  poor  people,  by  the  timely 
assistance  of  the  Bank  of  England.^^  Mr.  Lloyd  George  felt  bound  in  pre- 
senting his  budget  for  1911-12  to  defend  his  policy.  Three  years  ago,  he 
said,  he  was  confronted  with  the  largest  deficit  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  had  to  encounter  in  the  time  of  peace,  and  there  was  a  clear  indication 

'*  Report  on  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act  of  Canada,  1907,  Pari.  Papers, 
1913  [Cd.  6603],  p.  17. 

*'  Hansard  (6th  Ser.)  (Commons),  xvii,  xviii,  passim.  The  Guillotine  is  a  method  of 
shortening  the  discussion  on  a  bill  in  parliament  by  fixing  a  day  when  the  committee  stage 
must  close. — New  English  Diet. 

**  Times,  13  July  1912,  p.  7.  The  principle  of  the  solidarity  of  financial  interesta, 
which  had  been  established  at  the  time  of  the  Baring  Crisis  of  1890,  was  successfully  applied 
in  the  case  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank  and  of  the  Yorkshire  Penny  Bank.  Cf.  Gilbart,  Hist,  of 
Banking  (Sykcs  Ed.  1911),  p.  425  et  seq. 
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of  a  further  rapid  growth  of  expenditure.    His  proposals  then  submitted 
were  carried  into  law  after  probably  the  fiercest  political  conflict  since  the 
days  of  the  Great  Beform  Bill.     A  legend  had  grown  up  that  the  purposes 
which  the  budget  was  designed  to  finance  were   revolutionary.^"    Their 
objects  were  to  meet  the  increased  naval  expenditure,  old  age  pensions,  '  a 
'  purpose  which  was  enshrined  in  the  Unionist  programme  since  1895,'  the 
grant  in  aid  to  local  authorities  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  new  motor 
traffic  on  our  roads,  agricultural  development  and  reafforestation,  rehef  of 
rates  and  last  '  the  contribution  towards  the  national  insurance  which  was 
'  contained  in  the  programme  of  every  party  except  one — the  socialist 
'  party.'     He  did  not  think  that  on  reconsideration  anyone  could  say  that 
these  purposes  could  be  stigmatized  as  revolutionary.*"    He  had  laid  down 
four  principles.     Firstly,  that  the  new  taxes  should  meet  not  merely  the 
year's  requirements  but  should  be  of   such  an  expansive  character  as  to 
grow  with  the  increasing  demands  of  the  programme  then  sketched  out. 
Secondly,  that  all  classes  of  the  community  in  times  of  financial  emergency 
should  be  called  upon  to  contribute.     Thirdly,  that,  although  all  classes 
should  be  called  upon  to  bear  their  share,  the  taxes  should  not  enhance  the 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  Hfe  for  any  class.     And,  lastly,  that  the  taxes  should 
be  of  such  a  character  and  should  be  so  adjusted  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
industry  and  the  trade  and  commerce  which  are  the  sources  of  wealth  of 
this  country.*^     When  his  first  budget  was  introduced  m  April  1909  unem- 
ployment had  reached  the  highest  figure  it  had  attained  for  years,  but  in 
spite  of  prophecies  that  property  and  investments  were  in  danger,  trade 
began  to  boom  and  unemployment  to  diminish,  until  before  the  strike  it 
had  reached  almost  the  lowest  point  it  had  ever  touched  in  this  country. 
Our  exports  had  increased  by  20  per  cent.^    The  land  taxes,  he  pleaded, 
could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  produce  a  higher  revenue  for  a  few  years. 
When  the  valuation  was  complete  there  would  be  a  great  national  survey 
of  the  land  which  would  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  readjustment 
of  local  taxation  and  '  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  available  for  equally  important 
public  purposes  of  another  character.'  *^      The  budgets  of  1913  and  1914 
continued  the  policy  established  in  the  budget  of  1 909  without  any  startling 
innovations.** 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  budget  schemes  were  largely  directed  towards 
satisfying  the  newly  formed  and  enthusiastic  Labour  party,  which  was 
looking  forward  to  introduce  legislative  measures  for  the  remedy  of  industrial 
evils.  The  party,  however,  received  a  severe  shock  by  the  delivery  of  the 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  21  December  1909  in  the  case  of  Osborne 
V.  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Eailway  Servants.  The  effect  of  this 
decision  was  to  deny  to  the  trade  unions  the  power  of  compulsorily 
levying  contributions  on  their  members  for  the  election  and  maintenance 

"  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  xxxvi,  1057-8.  "  Ibid.  1061-2. 

*»  Ibid.  1058-9.  "  Ibid.  1063. 

"  Ibid.  1060.  «  Ibid,  lii,  257  ;  Ixu,  56. 
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of  members  of  Parliament.*''  The  voluntary  levies  which  were  then  resorted 
to  proved  to  be  quite  inadequate  and  the  salaries  of  six  Labour  members  of 
Parliament  were  stopped.  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  Labour  member  for 
Barnard  Castle,  strongly  advocated  the  reversal  of  the  judgment  ; 
others  proposed  defiance  of  the  law.  As  an  alternative,  the  Liberal 
party  suggested  the  State  payment  of  aU  members  of  Parliament. 
Some  of  the  Unionists  favoured  this  proposal,  while  others  thought 
it  would  introduce  the  professional  politician  who  would  bring  discredit 
on  the  House.*^  On  10  August  1911  the  House  passed  a  resolution 
to  pay  each  of  its  members  a  salary  of  £400  a  year.*'  This  concession, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  the  Labour  party.  A  Bill  empowering  trade  unions 
to  take  a  ballot  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  special  voluntary  levy  for  pohtical 
purposes  had  been  introduced  by  the  Attorney-General  in  May  1911,  but 
was  postponed  for  a  time.  On  the  second  reading  in  August  1912  much 
opposition  was  raised  by  the  Unionists.  The  Bill,  they  said,  imposed  great 
unfairness  on  those  members  of  trade  unions  who  might  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  money  for  the  promotion  of  socialistic  and  other  objects  with  which 
they  were  not  in  sympathy.  The  Labour  party  retorted  that  unity  must 
sometimes  be  imposed  on  men  in  their  own  interest,  and  that  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  trade  unions  was  to  regulate  *  the  relation  between 
'  employer  and  employed — to  fight,  and  if  possible  conquer,  combinations  of 
*  capital,'  and  for  this  purpose  '  individual  rights  must  not  be  allowed  to 
'  paralyse  an  organization.'  ^  Further  discussion  followed,  and  eventually 
certain  safeguards  were  inserted,  whereby  it  was  provided  that  the  funds  of  a 
union  could  only  be  used  for  political  purposes  after  a  resolution  had  been 
passed  ;  that  such  funds  should  form  a  separate  account ;  and  any  member 
objecting  should  be  exempted  from  contributing  to  the  political  funds.*^  The 
Bill  passed  both  Houses  in  February  1913.^ 

The  remedial  measures  advocated  by  the  Labour  party  were  for  the  most 
part  socialistic.  Socialism  has  been  defined  as  '  a  theory  or  policy  of  social 
'  organization  which  aims  at  or  advocates  the  ownership  and  control  of  the 
'  means  of  production,  capital,  land,  property,  etc.,  by  the  community  as  a 
'  whole  and  their  administration  or  distribution  in  the  interests  of  all.'^^ 
It  looked  to  the  State  for  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  people  even 
in  matters  usually  left  to  the  uncontrolled  management  of  private 
persons.  It  was  therefore  the  negation  of  the  old  Liberal  doctrines  of 
individualism  and  laissez-faire.  Mr.  Clynes,  Labour  member  for  Man- 
chester, pointed  out  in  the  right-to-work  debate  in  February  1911  that  even 
members  like  himself,  who  had  had  but  a  few  years'  experience  in  the  House, 

**  It  was  also  laid  down  that  trade  unions  were  corporate  bodies  and  could  only  do  what 
they  were  authorized  to  do  under  the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1876.  Webb,  Hist,  of  Trade 
Unionism  (ed.  1911),  Introd.,  pp.  viii,  ix. 

«•  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  in  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  xxix,  1391.  "  Ibid.  1483. 

"  Mr.  Clynes  and  Mr.  Eamsay  Macdonald,  Ann.  Reg.  1912.  p.  197. 

*»  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  xli,  2975-3088.         *»  Stat.  2  &  3  G^'O.  V,  cap  30. 

**   New  English  Diet. 
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had  seen  the  old  doctrines  give  way  to  new  ideas  and  new  necessities.  '  The 
Wages  Board  Bill  demolished  the  last  remaining  fragment  of  the  old  ideal 
of  not  interfering  with  the  free  play  of  competition  and  with  the  ordinary 
forces  of  supply  and  demand.  Then  we  had  quite  recently,  despite  doleful 
forecasts,  a  Bill  fixing  the  hours  of  labour  for  men,  so  that  we  have  reached 
a  point  now  where  wages  and  hours  are  fixed  by  law.  Everyone  knows 
that  these  are  only  beginnings.  These  measures  are  not  the  end  of  this  class 
of  legislation,  but  only  the  first  step.  We  have  done  something  to  provide 
even  food  for  children  who  were  formerly  thrown  upon  the  resources  of  dis- 
tressed parents.  The  whole  tendency  of  our  legislation  has  been  to  make 
inroads  into  the  old  accepted  ideas  of  economic  doctrine,'  ^^ 

The  principal  schemes  brought  forward  by  the  Labour  party  were  the 
nationalization  of  land,  mines,  railways  and  other  monopolies,  the  minimum 
wage  and  '  the  right  to  work.'^  In  March  1913  Mr.  Snowden,  in  moving  an 
amendment  to  the  Address  of  that  year,^*  asserted  that  small  classes  of  people 
'  have  a  monopoly  of  the  essentials  of  life,'  that  land,  without  which  man 
cannot  hve  or  labour,  the  instruments  of  production  and  the  means  of 
distribution,  like  railways,  were  owned  and  controlled  by  these  classes. ^^ 
He  demanded  the  land  for  the  people,  '  and  not  only  the  economic  rent  of  it 
'  but  its  control,  so  that  the  land  may  be  used  to  promote  the  common 
'  good.'  ^*    He  asked  also  for  *  the  national  ownership  and  control  of  railways, 

*  mines  and  other  monopolies,'  He  instanced  the  principle  of  nationali- 
zation in  the  control  of  the  telephones  and  the  great  services  owned  and 
managed  by  our  municipalities.  '  In  advocating  the  national  ownership 
'  of  railways  we  are  on  still  firmer  ground,'  because  this  country  is  the  only 
country  in  Europe  where  railways  are  not  either  wholly  or  partly  controlled 
by  the  State.  In  Germany  there  were  also  State-owned  mines, ^'  Mr. 
McCurdy  argued  that,  as  the  railway  companies  could  neither  pay  their 
servants  wages  which  satisfied  them  nor  their  shareholders  large  dividends, 
there  were  grounds  for  considering  whether  this  branch  of  the  transport 
should,  hke  the  Post  Ofi&ce,  be  brought  under  the  control  of  the  State,^^  It 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Outhwaite  that  Mr,  Snowden  wanted  to  nationahze 
the  land  by  buying  out  the  landlords,  and  if  this  were  done  interest  would 
have  to  be  paid  upon  the  debt  created  for  that  purpose  and  what  to-day 
goes  as  rent  to  the  landowner  would  then  go  as  rent  to  the  owner  of  the 
bonds  of  the  debt  created.  '  We  hold  that  there  is  a  means  by  which  we 
'  can  virtually  add  that  rent  fund  to  the  wages  fund  by  taking  that  rent  by  a 
'  process  of  taxation.'  ^^  Mr.  Buxton,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
replying  for  the  government,  was  '  afraid  that  increased  wages  and  reduced 

*  rates  and  other  matters  would  land  the  taxpayer  in  a  somewhat  difficult 
'  position,'  but  mquiry  was  being  made  as  to  the  working  of  State-owned 
railways  abroad.^"  The  nationalization  of  mines  was  a  still  more  doubtful 
proposition.     Mining  was  a  very  speculative  business,  and  it  was  doubtful  if 

"  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  {Commons),  xxi,  596-7.  **  Ihid.  466.  '^  Ibid.  483. 

«  Ibid,  xxxiv,  52.  »•  Ibid.  467-8  »»  Ibid.  499. 

^  Ibid.  1.  468.  "  Ibid.  468-9.  •«  Ibid.  519, 
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the  State  was  the  right  authority  to  regulate  output.  Although  the  nationali- 
zation of  railways  had  been  successful  in  our  colonies  and  abroad,  nationali- 
zation had  not  been  successful  with  regard  to  mines,  and  had  led  to  labour 
unrest."  Lord  Eobert  Cecil  said  that  he  was  not  convinced  that  it  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  railway  servants  if  the  railways  were  managed  as 
they  are  abroad.  His  experience  as  a  member  of  Parliament  did  not  lead 
him  to  suppose  that  the  Post  Office  servants  were  the  most  satisfied  of  the 
wage-earning  classes. ^^  A  similar  opinion  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Walter 
Long,  who  remarked  that  the  telephone  system  as  worked  by  the  Post  Office 
did  not  cause  him  to  beheve  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  nationaUze 
any  of  our  great  railway  systems. ^^  He  further  challenged  any  member  who 
advocated  nationalization  of  railways  to  mention  any  foreign  country  or 
any  overseas  Dominion  where  the  State-managed  railway  system  is  at  all 
comparable  to  that  which  we  have  here,  in  respect  either  of  communication 
or  the  conditions  of  the  employed.^* 

A  minimum  wage,  another  remedial  measure  recommended  by  the 
Labour  party,  had  been  established  by  the  Trade  Boards  Act  (1909)®^ 
for  four  specified  trades,  namely,  tailoring,  cardboard-box  making,  finishing 
machine-made  lace  and  hammered  and  dollied  chainmaking ;  and  power 
was  given  to  add  to  the  list,  under  which  other  low-paid  industries  have  been 
included.  The  wages  were  to  be  fixed  by  Trade  Boards,  which  had  power  to 
appoint  District  Trade  Committees.  The  trades  selected  were  what  are 
usually  considered  sweated  industries,  in  many  instances  carried  on  by 
women  in  their  homes.^^  The  Labour  party  wished  to  see  the  principle  of  a 
minimum  wage  made  compulsory  for  all  trades,^'  and  Mr.  William  Crooks, 
the  Labour  member  for  Woolwich,  considered  that  a  minimum  wage  should 
be  based  on  a  minimum  standard  cost  of  food.  According  to  the  rates  for 
soldiers'  rations,  he  argued,  the  keep  of  a  man  and  his  wife  was  lis.  a  week, 
and  the  cost  of  each  child  was  25.  3|d.,  as  was  shown  by  the  returns  of  pubhc 
authorities.  Therefore  a  man  and  wife  with  four  children  had  to  expend  a 
sum  of  one  pound  weekly  for  living  in  such  a  way  as  the  Local  Government 
Board  by  its  medical  adviser  had  laid  down  as  a  minimum  standard.  He 
advocated  a  general  minimum  wage  of  305.  a  week  to  be  established  by  law 
for  every  adult  worker  in  urban  areas  and  a  minimum  wage  that  would 
secure  an  approximately  equal  standard  of  life  in  rural  areas.  He  proposed 
an  extension  of  the  Trade  Boards  Act  to  accomphsh  this.^  Mr.  Clynes 
suggested  that  the  establishment  of  a  just  and  adequate  wage  must  be 
secured  by  Act  of  Parliament,  seeing  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  by  private 

••  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  1,  620. 
"  Ihid.  528. 
"  Ihid.  666. 
•*  Ihid  667. 

•«  SUt.  of  Edw.  VII,  cap.  22. 

*•  Cf.  Ashley, '  Wage  Boards  and  Home  Workers,'  Naiional  Review,  Hi,  636  (Dec.  1908) ; 
Tillyard,  Industrial  Law,  p.  83. 

"  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  xxiv,  1881      xxxiv,  50  ;  li,  1280. 
••  Ihid.  1881-6  ;  li.  1283. 
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bargaining.  Sir  Frederick  Banbury,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that,  if 
wages  were  raised  artificially  by  force,  the  cost  of  what  those  wages  pro- 
duced was  bound  to  be  raised  and  the  consumers  would  have  to  pay  more. 
By  a  Minimum  Wage  Bill,  he  later  declared,  we  are  entering  upon  a 
completely  new  departure  ;  we  are  violating  the  old  principle  of  poUtical 
economy.^" 

The  question  of  a  minimum  wage  for  the  coal  miners  was  brought  to  a 
head  by  the  coal  strike  of  1912,  This  dispute  caused  a  complete  stoppage  in 
the  principal  industry  of  the  country  upon  which  hundreds  of  other  industries 
were  dependent.  The  miners  complained  that  in  consequence  of  the  practice 
of  making  payment  at  a  rate  per  ton  on  the  coal  produced,  men  were  frequently 
prevented  from  earning  a  fair  wage  owing  to  such  drawbacks  as  abnormal 
places,  deficiency  of  tubs  or  imperfect  condition  of  roadway.  It  was  from  this 
grievance  there  arose  a  general  demand  for  a  minimum  wage.  The  government 
had  done  all  they  could  to  bring  the  owners  and  workers  together  and  resorted 
to  legislation  only  '  when  all  hope  of  a  settlement  by  agreement  had  disap- 
'  peared.'  ''^  Sir  Arthur  Markham,  a  Liberal  colliery  owner,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  the  Government  Bill,  remarked  that  the  Government  had  gone 
'  three-fourths  of  the  way  destroying  all  economic  principles,'  but  did  not 
seem  to  have  the  courage  to  take  the  last  fence.  There  were  those,  he  said, 
'  who  think  that  the  smash  of  the  trade  unions  will  bring  about  industrial 
peace  for  another  ten  years.  But  the  men  who  think  that  by  ruining  trade 
unions  they  are  going  to  get  industrial  peace  are  entirely  mistaken,  for 
upon  the  foundation  of  such  a  ruin  you  will  have  even  stronger  trade  unions 
erected.'  Although,  he  added,  mining  '  is  not  a  sweated  industry  it  is  still 
an  industry  of  so  arduous  a  character  that  the  people  who  engage  in  it 
ought  to  have  special  remuneration.  For  many  years  past  this  House  has 
not  interfered  with  the  wages  of  adult  workers  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  But  now  it  has  been  forced  owing  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  to  take  up  a  different  attitude  and  the  Prime 
Minister  has  consequently  departed  entirely  from  economic  law  in  taking 
the  course  he  has  done.'  '^  The  Bill  was  a  temporary  measure  only, 
to  remain  in  force  for  three  years,  and  provided  that  minimum  wages 
and  district  rates  were  to  be  fixed  by  District  Boards,  which  might  vary 
them  from  time  to  time.  Workmen  were  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the 
Act  by  old  age  or  infirmity  or  non-compliance  with  the  conditions  regarding 
regularity  and  efficiency  of  work.  The  trade  imions  and  the  Labour  party 
pressed  for  the  insertion  of  a  definite  minimum  wage  of  5s.  a  day  for  men 
and  2s.  for  boys,  but  the  amendment  was  lost  and  the  Bill  finally  passed  on 
28  March,'^  the  Labour  party  on  this  account  voting  against  it.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  it  came  out  that  the  Coal  Mines  (Eight  Hours)  Act 
had  been  the  cause  of  a  decrease  in  the  wages  of  certain  classes  of  workers, 

••  Hansard  {5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  xxxiv,  62  ;  zzzvi,  225. 

"  Ibid.  XXXV,  1723. 

"  Ibid,  xxxvi,  250,  663-4. 

"  Stat.  2  &  3  Geo.  V,  cap.  2. 
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though  it  was  asserted  the  total  output  had  been  greater^'  Sir  Clifford  Cory, 
a  large  colliery  proprietor  in  South  Wales,  considered  that  the  Minimum 
Wage  Act  would  tend  to  a  decrease  of  output,  and,  in  dealing  with  abnormaUty, 
brought  an  instance  to  show  that  one  man  had  earned  only  5s.  8d.  a  day, 
while  another  working  under  exactly  similar  conditions  on  the  same  spot 
had  earned  9s.  ddJ*  The  difference  between  the  minimum  wage  estabhshed 
in  1894  under  the  agreement  by  which  the  Wages  Boards  for  the  Federated 
Districts  were  formed  and  the  present  Act,  was  that  the  rates  fixed  by  the 
Boards  enabled  miners  on  an  average  to  earn  a  certain  sum  a  day,  whereas 
under  the  Act  no  single  hewer  who  went  down  a  pit  was  to  receive  less 
than  a  certain  sum  for  his  day's  work.'^ 

The  principle  of  the  minimum  wage  being  once  established,  it  was  not 
long  before  attempts  were  made  to  apply  it  to  other  trades.  In  May  1913 
Mr.  George  H.  Boberts,  Labour  member  for  Norwich,  introduced  a  Bill 
for  the  estabhsbment  of  a  minimum  wage  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  hours 
of  work  for  agricultural  labourers,  a  class  for  whom  legislation  of  this  nature 
had  as  yet  been  little  considered.  He  said  that  the  average  weekly  wage 
of  agricultural  labourers  for  the  year  1907  was  only  17s.  6d.  His  proposal 
was  to  set  up  County  Boards  to  deal  with  both  these  questions,'^  but 
objection  was  raised  with  regard  to  the  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour 
because  in  agricultural  matters  advantage  had  to  be  taken  of  fine  weather." 

The  third  remedy  for  labour  unrest  suggested  by  the  Labour  party 
was  the  '  right  to  work  '  scheme,  whereby  the  responsibiUty  of  directly 
providing  employment  or  maintenance  for  the  genuine  unemployed  was  to 
be  placed  upon  the  State.  A  Bill  to  provide  such  employment  by  means  of 
municipal  relief  works  had  been  introduced  in  1908,'^  but  few  of  the  comity, 
borough  and  urban  councils  were  in  favour  of  it.  Mr.  0' Grady,  on  behalf 
of  the  Labour  party,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address  on  this  subject 
in  February  1911.  He  complained  that  the  unemployment  clauses  of  the 
Insurance  Act  would  not  touch  unskilled  labourers,  among  whom  he 
contended  unemployment  was  a  permanent  feature  of  the  industrial 
system."*  Men,  he  said,  who  would  not  work  should  be  made  to  work.*® 
It  was  urged  by  Mr.  Clynes,  member  for  the  north-east  division  of  Man- 
chester, that  unskilled  labourers  were  the  men  for  whom  municipaUties  and 
the  State  could  best  provide  work,*^  and  that  '  the  principle  of  legislative 
interference  should  be  applied  to  the  able-bodied  unemployed  in  order  that 
thereby  we  should  transform  him  from  a  useless  burden  upon  society  into  a 
helpful  instrument  to  enlarge  the  prosperity  of    the  nation   and   improve 

'*  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  xxxvi,  242.  Mr.  Brace  in  stating  this  referred  to 
the  men  engaged  in  hauling  coal  and  preparing  it  to  be  hauled,  who  before  the  Act  had 
worked  overtime.  Since  the  Act  came  into  force,  he  said,  the  output  in  1911  had  increased 
by  7,500,000  tons,  which  was  4,000,000  tons  more  than  in  any  record  year.  He  considered 
it  reasonable  that  these  men  should  receive  wages  plus  the  overtime  they  had  received 

formerly- 

'*  ibid.  XXXV,  1'94.  '*  Ibid.  (4th  Ser.),  clxxivi,  10-99. 

"  Year  Bookof  Social  Progress,  1913-U,Y).  12.  '*  /6irf.  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  xxi,  586-7. 

'«  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  liii,  39.  ^  Ibid.  590. 

"  Ibid.  42.  "  Ibid.  595. 
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his  own  condition.'  ^^  It  was  contended  by  the  Hon.  B.  D.  Denman,  mem- 
ber for  Carlisle,  that  if  a  man  in  receipt  of  insurance  money  was  unable  to 
find  work  after  a  certain  time,  we  should  know  that  he  was  either  unemploy- 
able or  superfluous  in  a  particular  industry.  We  could  not,  however, 
distinguish  between  the  unemployed  and  unemployable  unless  a  mass  of 
machinery  was  set  up  for  the  purpose.  The  unemployment  which  arose 
from  defective  organization  and  training  of  child  labour,  together  with  the 
habit  of  unemployment  which  arose  from  street  trading  and  other  blind- 
alley  occupations,  Mr.  Denman  hoped  would  be  rapidly  dealt  with  through 
the  Labour  Exchanges.^' 

The  remedy  put  forward  by  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Labour 
party  was  Syndicalism,  which  is  an  effort  to  use  syndicates  or  trade  unions 
to  bring  about  social  revolution.  We  hear  of  it  first  in  1894-5  at  Nantes 
and  Limoges  among  the  advanced  section  of  the  trade  unionists  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  their  representatives  in  Parliament.  It  was 
introduced  into  South  Wales  after  the  failure  of  the  Cambrian  coal  strike  in 
1910,  and  had  for  its  object  the  ehmination  of  the  employer  in  all  forms, 
the  State  as  well  as  the  individual  and  private  employer.  It  assumed  that  a 
trade  union  was  an  association  of  workmen  organized  with  a  view  to  war, 
and  that  masters  and  men  stand  facing  one  another  in  deadly  and  implacable 
conflict.  Hence  non-unionists  and  blacklegs  were  considered  traitors,  and 
it  was  argued  should  be  treated  as  such.  The  movement  was  naturally 
hostile  to  politics,  for  politics  recognize  that  Acts  of  Parliament  can  be 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  and  so  deny  the  necessity  for  class  war.^ 
The  demands  for  a  minimum  wage  and  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour 
were  only  the  means  *  of  extracting  the  whole  of  the  profits  of  industry,  and 
'  so  to  render  capital  absolutely  valueless  to  those  in  whose  name  it  stands."^ 
'  Then  the  trade  unions  will  take  over  a  valueless  property  and  will  adminis- 
*  ter  it.'  In  this  way  it  was  argued  that  the  ownership  of  the  mines  would 
not  be  in  the  State  or  the  men  who  had  invested  their  money  in  sinking 
them,  but  in  the  Miners'  Federation,  the  railways  would  be  held  by  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Eailway  Servants,  and  so  generally  the  profits 
would  go  to  the  operatives,  who  would  be  employed  by  a  central  production 
bureau  of  their  particular  industry.  The  British  Syndicalists  saw  that 
there  was  little  difference  between  the  servants  of  the  State  railways  of 
France,  Germany  and  Italy  and  those  of  the  British  railway  companies, 
and  that  the  nationalization  of  railways,  mines  and  land  would  bring  them 
Httle  benefit. ^^  The  government  gave  the  Syndics  fists  no  sympathy.  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  speaking  for  the  govern- 
ment at  a  debate  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore,  said  that  SyndicaUsm 
had  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  all  capitalists.     If  it  destroyed  individual 

»*    Hansard  (5th  Set.)  (Commons),  xxi,  697.  »»  Ihid.  656. 

'*  J.  H.  Harley,  Syndicalism,  74-5.  Compare  Levine,  Labor  Movement  in  France 
(Columbia  Univ.  Studies,  1912),  pp.  132,  188-9,  and  Philip  Snowden,  SocicUism  and 
Syndicalism,  p.  214  et  acq. 

®*  Compare  also  Mr.  Cave  in  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  xxxv,  1783-4. 

••  See  motion  by  Mr.  Ormsby  Gore,  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  xxxvi,  535  et  aeq. 
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capitalism  it  would  destroy  other  forms  of  capitalism,  including  the  millions 
that  we  lend  to  other  countries  upon  which  the  working  classes  as  well  as 
capitalists  live  and  have  their  interest.  '  No  nation  stands  to  lose  so  much 
by  the  abolition  of  capital  as  this  country.'  ^^ 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  in  the  debate  on  the  Minimum  Wage  Bill,  attributed 
most  of  the  greater  strikes  which  occurred  at  this  time  to  syndicahst  influence. 
The  syndicalist  teaching,  he  said,  was  to  seize  the  property  of  the  OAvner 
for  the  benefit  of  the  workers  in  the  several  industries,  and  the  methods 
by  which  that  was  to  be  done  were — first,  the  multiplied  strike  ;  secondly, 
the  sympathetic  strike ;  and  thirdly,  the  general  strike.  Immediately 
succeeding  the  conferences  of  the  Industrial  Union  of  1910  and  1911,  which 
were  largely  composed  of  Syndicalists,  there  were  outbreaks  of  strikes  all 
over  the  country.  These  strikes  were  not  ordinary  labour  disputes,  but  were 
unquestionably  an  attempt  to  obtain  control  of  the  industries  of  this  country 
by  a  band  of  men  with  revolutionary  and  anarchical  theories.^^  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  thought  that  Lord  Robert  Cecil  took  too  serious  a  view  of  Syndicalism. 
He  did  not  believe  that  Syndicalism  was  a  peril,  for  no  men  of  real  influence 
or  power  have  committed  themselves  to  it.  SyndicaUsm  and  Sociahsm 
were  mutually  destructive.  The  Socialist  would  prefer  to  deal  with  the 
capitalist,  for  if  the  whole  profits  of  an  industry  were  handed  over  merely 
to  that  particular  industry  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Sociahsm 
would  be  raised.     The  best  policeman  for  the  Syndicalist  was  the  Socialist. ^^ 

Remedies  for  the  prevailing  discontent  of  industrial  workers  that  re- 
ceived some  httle  favour  from  the  Conservative  party  were  profit-sharing 
and  co-partnership,  which  it  was  claimed  gave  the  operatives  an  increased 
interest  in  the  economy  and  efi&ciency  of  production.  Wherever  they  had 
been  set  up  there  had  never  been  the  least  danger  from  labour  agitation. 
Profit-sharing  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  France,  where  Leclaire,  a 
painter  and  decorator,  started  a  '  Society  of  Mutual  Help  '  in  1838,  which 
developed  as  a  profit-sharing  scheme  for  dividing  a  part  of  the  profits  of  his 
business  among  his  principal  workmen.  Leclaire's  system  was  followed  by 
other  firms  in  France  and  Belgium.  In  England  early  attempts  at  profit- 
sharing  in  the  building  trade  have  already  been  referred  to,  and  later  the 
Christian  Sociahsts  started  the  '  Society  for  Promoting  Working  Men's 
Associations,'  which  assisted  in  estabhshing  works  on  a  profit-sharing  basis, 
but  the  society  was  not  a  success.  One  of  the  first  schemes  was  inaugurated 
at  the  Briggs  Colhery  in  1865,  but  it  failed  in  1875  because  too  large  a  per- 
centage was  claimed  on  the  capital.®"  In  1884  the  Labour  Co-partnership 
Association  was  founded,  and  has  since  organized  profit-sharing  schemes  to 
suit  all  classes  of  business,  particularly  in  the  Midlands  and  North  Country, 
where  profit-sharing  has  been  adopted  in  the  boot  and  shoe,  clothing, 
printing  and  other  trades.    A  scheme  of  profit-sharing  was  introduced  by 

*'  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commona),  xxxvi,  553. 

»«  Ibid.  XXXV,  1766-7.  *»  Ibid.  1775-6. 

*"  Rep.  on  Profit-sharing  and  Labour  Co-partnership  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Pari.  Papers, 
1912  [Cd.  6496],  pp.  42,  46. 
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Sir  George  Livesey  at  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  in  1889,  and  has 
worked  with  great  success  and  contentment  to  the  operatives.  As  at  present 
conducted  the  operatives  invest  their  dividends  in  shares  of  the  company 
and  are  represented  by  three  workmen  who  are  elected  by  them  to  serve  on 
the  directorate.^^  Gas  companies  being  monopolies  offer  special  facilities  for 
profit-sharing,  and  thirty-three  such  companies  with  capitals  amounting  to 
over  50  millions  have  adopted  it. 

The  principles  of  these  systems  were  much  discussed  about  1912,  and 
among  the  chief  exponents  in  the  House  were  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Taylor.  There  were  various  schemes  in  force,  but  that  explained 
by  Mr.  Taylor  gave  a  fair  idea  of  one  which  had  been  in  use  since  1892  at  the 
woollen  factories  of  his  firm  at  Batley,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
The  essence  of  the  scheme  was  that  standard  wages  should  be  paid  to  the 
operatives.  After  a  moderate  dividend  on  the  capital  had  been  taken  as  a 
first  charge  on  the  profits,  the  amount  of  wages  paid  during  the  year  was 
added  to  the  capital  for  the  purpose  of  the  division  of  the  remainder  of  the 
profits.  Thus,  if  the  capital  of  a  business  was  £120,000  and  the  profits  for 
the  year  £16,000,  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent.,  or  £6,000,  would  be  a  first  charge 
on  the  profits,  leaving  £10,000  to  be  divided  between  capital  and  labour. 
Taking  the  wages  paid  during  the  year  as  £80,000,  this  sum  would  be  added 
to  the  £120,000  capital,  making  £200,000,  upon  which  another  5  per  cent, 
would  be  paid — that  is  to  say,  £6,000  to  capital  and  £4,000  among  the  opera- 
tives according  to  the  amount  of  wages  they  had  each  received.*^ 

The  Labour  party  viewed  the  system  of  profit-sharing  with  grave  sus- 
picion, and  they  and  the  trade  unions  gave  it  uncompromising  opposition. 
They  declared  that  the  object  of  its  promoters  was  to  destroy  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  trade  unions,  and  alleged,  with  some  truth,  that  this  was  the  original 
purpose  of  its  introduction  by  the  South  MetropoHtan  Gas  Company.  They 
further  stated  that  it  was  not  applicable  in  factories  where  casual  labour  was 
employed.^'  Lord  Eobert  Cecil  and  Lord  Fumess  asked  for  a  royal  com- 
mission to  inquire  how  far  the  principle  of  co-partnership  could  be  applied 
to  the  chief  trades  of  the  country,  but  the  Prime  Minister  could  see  no 
necessity  for  their  request,  although  later  he  promised  a  Board  of  Trade  report 
on  the  subject.^* 

In  its  early  development  profit-sharing  was  no  doubt  adopted  to 
weaken  the  power  of  the  trade  unions,  but  it  may  be  fairly  said 
that  aU  idea  of  its  application  to  this  purpose  has  long  been  abandoned. 
The  leaders  of  the  trade  unions,  however,  still  rightly  or  wrongly  maintain  that 
the  principles  of  profit-sharing  and  trade  unionism  are  diametrically  opposed. 
The  one  has  for  its  object  a  community  of  interest  between  employers  and 
employed  in  an  individual  business,  while  the  other  aims  at  enforcing  a 
soMdarity  among  the  workmen  of  a  whole  trade  in  opposition  to  all  the 

»^  Pari.  Papers,  1912  [Cd.  6496],  pp.  56-7. 

»»  Hansard  (6th  Ser.)  (Commons),  xxxiv,  113-14.  »»  Ihid.  139. 

•*  Ihid.  xxxii,  2701.  See  Rep.  on  Profit-sharing  and  Labour  Co-partnership  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Pari.  Papers,  1912  [Cd.  6496]. 
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employers  of  that  trade.  In  other  words,  profit-sharing,  by  instituting 
a  system  of  individual  bargaining,  weakens  the  power  of  trade  imions  to  use 
collective  bargaining.  It  was  further  contended  that  the  distribution  of 
surplus  profits  raised  the  question  with  the  operatives  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  business,  and  whether  they  should  not  have  received  such  profits  in  the 
form  of  higher  wages.^* 

The  application  of  the  system  of  co-operation  to  small  holdings  had 
for  some  time  been  discussed,  and  Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies  were 
formed  for  organizing  the  supply  of  chemical  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs 
and  even  for  setting  up  factories  for  agricultural  requirements.  In  1910 
Lord  Shaftesbury  introduced  the  Thrift  and  Credit  Banks  Bill  into  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  establish  co-operative  credit 
societies  or  village  banks,  which  by  a  combination  of  small  holders  could 
borrow  capital  cheaply  for  the  use  of  their  members.  These  banks  were 
much  in  vogue  on  the  Continent,  and  in  Germany  some  15,000  of  them 
were  established  under  the  Raffeissen  system.^^  The  government  proposed 
in  1910  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  co-operative  credit  banks 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  but  the  scheme  was  one  of  the  many  that  had 
to  make  way  for  what  were  considered  more  urgent  matters.  Although 
the  system  was  not  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  it  was  very  successfully  carried 
out  both  in  Ireland  and  India.  In  the  case  of  Ireland  small  sums  from 
about  £2  to  £10  are  advanced  by  agricultural  credit  banks,  and  have  been 
found  a  great  boon  to  small  farmers,  who  are,  it  is  stated,  always  punctual 
in  repayment.  The  mode  of  procedure  is  for  an  association  to  borrow 
a  sum  of  money  on  the  security  of  its  members,  or  later,  when  it  had  become 
established,  to  use  the  deposited  savings  of  its  members.  Loans  are  only 
granted  for  productive  purposes,  and  repayment  has  to  be  made  at  the 
maturity  of  the  crop.  As  the  character  and  capacity  of  each  borrower  is 
known  to  the  members  he  has  only  to  find  two  sureties.^'  About  1890  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  had  by  this  means  initiated  the  establishment  of  co-operative 
dairies  in  Ireland,  and  in  1894,  the  movement  becoming  too  big  to  be  con- 
trolled by  individuals,  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society  was 
formed.  Out  of  this  there  arose  in  1897  the  Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale 
Society  for  obtaining  agricultural  requirements  at  the  lowest  market  prices 
and  at  a  little  later  date  the  Irish  Co-operative  Agency  Society  for  providing 
markets  for  agricultural  produce.  The  efforts  of  these  societies  were  directed 
most  effectively  to  the  encouragement  of  dairy,  egg  and  poultry  farming, 
bacon  curing  and  tobacco  growing.  The  scheme  was  based  on  the  lines 
of  the  co-operative  societies  formed  in  Denmark,  which  had  proved  highly 
successful  for  dairy  farming.®^    Sir  Horace  Plunkett  worked  hard  to  make 

**  See  '  Profit-sharing,'  by  W.  J.  Ashley,  in  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1913,  p.  509. 

»•  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Lords),  v,  696. 

*''  Plunkett,  Ireland  in  the  New  Century,  195. 

••  Denmark  is  a  country  of  small  holders  ;  nine-tenths  of  the  land  is  held  by  occupying 
owners.  In  France  there  were  over  5,000,000  small  holders.  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons), 
XX  vi,  1372. 
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the  parent  society  a  success. ^^  He  obtained  government  assistance, 
which  was,  however,  withdrawn  in  1908.^°°  His  efforts  have  had  the  effect 
of  Gstabhshing  a  flourishing  dairy  farming  industry  in  Ireland,  and  brought 
great  relief  to  the  poorer  population  of  the  western  parts.  In  1907  there 
were  219  co-operative  credit  banks  in  Ireland  out  of  249  for  the  United 
Kingdom.^ 

It  was  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  co-operation  that  the  Small  Holdings 
Act  of  1907  did  not  prove  a  success.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  introducing  the 
Development  Act  of  1909,  said  that,  *  if  there  is  a  real  systematic  effort 
'  made  from  outside  to  organize  co-operation,  I  believe  this  country  will  begin 
to  realize  that  the  only  way  of  competing  with  other  countries,  like  Denmark, 
Belgium  and  Brittany,  is  by  such  a  system  of  co-operation  coupled  with  great 
improvements  in  the  transport  arrangements  of  this  country.'  He  instanced 
several  parts  of  the  country  where  light  railways  were  needed,  but  where 
'  there  was  no  rich  man  who  would  undertake  the  work.'  ^  '  We  want  the 
'  people,'  he  said,  '  to  stay  on  the  land  instead  of  crowding  into  the  large 
'  towns.'  In  Denmark  a  healthy,  strong  agricultural  population  had  increased 
since  these  experiments  were  carried  out.^  Lord  Carrington,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  hoped  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Act  by 
increasing  the  number  of  co-operative  credit  banks  and  the  organization 
of  the  sale  of  produce  by  means  of  co-operation.  A  grant,  he  said  in  1911, 
would  be  made  by  the  Agricultural  Commissioners  for  providing  organizers 
for  establishing  co-operative  societies  and  advising  the  societies  as  to  the 
marketing  of  their  produce.* 

The  Unionists  included  in  their  programme  a  scheme  for  promoting 
the  return  of  the  people  to  the  land  by  encouraging  the  increase  of  small 
freeholders  (as  opposed  to  the  Liberal  scheme  for  small  tenant  farmers), 
which  was  to  be  facihtated  by  government  credits.  In  1912  Mr.  Stanier, 
Conservative  member  for  Newport,  contended  in  an  amendment  to  the 
Address  ^  touching  small  holdings,  that  ownership  gave  freedom  of  culti- 
vation greater  than  any  other  scheme.  It  gave  security  for  outlay,  and  an 
incentive  for  industry  and  enterprise  that  no  tenancy  agreement  could 
give.  An  ownership  allowed  the  owner  to  devise  his  holding  to  whom  he 
pleased.  Farming  would  be  better  and  the  output  greater.*  Mr.  Jesse 
ColMngs,  member  for  Bordesley,  supported  the  motion.  He  said  we  were 
hving  in  a  fool's  paradise  through  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  for  no  nation 
ever  survived  for  long  in  the  front  rank  which  sacrificed  agriculture  to  money 
getting  and  commercialism.' 

*»  Pratt,  The  Organization  of  Agriculture,  270  ei  seq.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  sets  out  his 
early  difficulties  in  starting  the  co-operative  movement  in  Ireland  in  the  New  Century,  cap.  vii. 

i""  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  xviii,  953. 

^  Porter,  Progress  of  the  Nation  (ed.  Hirst),  206.  In  1913  the  numbers  given  were  48  for 
England  and  Wales  and  192  for  Ireland  {Year  Book  of  Social  Progress,  1913-14,  p.  280). 

»  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  x,  968.  *  Ibid.  969. 

*  Times,  19  Oct.  1911,  p.  12.  Probably  the  grant  of  £50,000  yearly  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  recommended  by  the  Development  Commissioners  for  agricultural  research,  in- 
cluding economics  of  agriculture,  is  referred  to  by  Lord  Carrington.  Times,  26  Aug.  1911,  p.  6. 

*  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  xxxiv,  888.  •  Ibid.  892.  '  Ibid.  900. 
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In  Scotland  little  has  been  done  towards  the  increase  of  small  holdings 
beyond  the  Crofters  Acts.  In  1911  the  Small  Landholders  Bill  was  rein- 
troduced and  passed.  By  its  provisions  the  Crofters  Acts  were  made  to 
apply  throughout  Scotland,  and  a  Land  Court  and  Agricultural  Commission 
were  set  up.^ 

The  Unionist  party,  which  still  included  many  free  traders,'  was  being 
gradually  forced  to  accept  tariff  reform  as  the  remedy  for  labour  discon- 
tent, and  as  an  alternative  to  the  new  financial  measures  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  It  was  contended  that  Labour  Exchanges,  insurance 
against  unemployment  and  such  schemes,  good  as  they  were  in  themselves, 
were  mere  palUatives  of  the  disease  of  unemployment — they  were  no  remedies 
for  the  disease  itself.^''  The  remedy  was  deeper,  requiring  a  new  and  great 
constructive  pohcy.  It  was  admitted  that  free  trade  had  done  a  great 
deal  in  developing  and  enriching  this  country,  but  conditions  had  changed 
and  we  had  not  changed.  We  were  formerly  the  manufacturers  to  the 
world.  To-day  the  world  wanted  to  manufacture  for  us.  Richard  Cobden 
said  that  we  should  manufacture  for  the  world  and  let  the  world  feed  us. 
To-day  the  world  wanted  both  to  feed  us  and  clothe  us.^^  Mr.  Balfour 
declared  that  Great  Britain  could  not,  as  in  the  agreeable  dream  of  our 
ancestors,  be  the  sole  manufacturer  of  the  world.  The  diplomatists  of  the 
les^r  powers  thought  the  British  people  were  not  alive  to  a  sense  of  their 
responsibilities  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  their  navy,  and  must 
therefore  be  beaten.  Germans  of  position  had  even  said.  Do  you  suppose 
we  should  ever  allow  Great  Britain  to  adopt  tariff  reform  ?  That,  said 
Mr.  Balfour,  made  his  blood  boil.^^ 

The  younger  members  of  the  Unionist  party  desired  a  more  pronounced 
policy,  and  to  effect  this  the  Reveille  movement,  as  it  was  called,  was  started 
by  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  Mr.  Page  Croft,  Mr.  Peto,  Mr.  Burgoyne, 
Mr.  Maxse,  and  others.  While  professing  loyalty  to  the  leader  of  their  party, 
the  promoters  pressed  for  the  adoption  of  the  whole  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
policy.  The  movement  gradually  attracted  adherents,  who  laid  stress  on 
the  disastrous  effect  of  hostile  tariffs  on  the  industries  and  employment  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Hamilton  Bene,  member  for  Greenwich,  desired  to  see 
the  entire  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  laissez-faire,  and  complained  of  the 
want  of  interest  shown  in  commercial  matters  by  the  British  representatives 
abroad.  It  was  necessary  to  examine  the  question  of  tariffs  on  the  spot 
in  the  countries  where  they  exist,  and  it  would  be  found  that  to  try  to  alter 
a  hostile  tariff  with  free  imports  was  like  going  into  battle  with  an  umbrella 

*  Hansard  {5th  Ser  )  (Commons)  xxvi,  1355.  The  Crofters'  Holdings  (Scotland)  Act, 
1886  (Stat.  49,  50  Vict.,  cap.  29),  was  for  giving  security  of  tenure  to  crofters  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland. 

•  As  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  tariff  reform  by  the  Unionist  party  the  Unionist  Free 
Trade  Club  was  dissolved  in  March  1910 ;  some  of  the  members,  under  the  Earl  of  Cromer, 
founded  a  Constitutional  Free  Trade  Association,  while  others,  including  Lord  James  of 
Hereford,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  Mr.  Arthur  Elliot,  joined  the  Free  Trade  Union. 

"  Austen  Chamberlain,  23  Feb.  1910,  in  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  xiv,  219. 
"  R.  Thompson,  23  Feb.  1910,  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  xiv,  249. 
"  Speech  at  Hanley,  4  Jan.  1910,  Ann.  Reg.  1910,  p.  3. 
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against  a  pom-pom.''  Mr.  Samuel  Storey  said  that  there  was  a  state  of 
unemployment  which  was  a  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  that 
its  main  cause  was  our  fiscal  system,  which  in  its  present  attitude  was  power- 
less to  help  us  in  foreign  markets  and  gave  absolute  Hberty  to  foreigners 
to  send  their  goods  to  our  market.  He  believed  that  the  repeal  of  the  fiscal 
system  would  be  brought  about  by  a  combination  of  tariff  reformers  of  all 
shades  of  poUtical  opinion  and  by  the  conjoint  action  of  the  trade  unions 
of  this  country.^*  Although  a  free  trader,  Sir  Arthur  Markham  argued  that 
'  if  you  are  going  to  increase  the  cost  of  production  and  allow  foreign  goods 
'  to  come  in  at  the  same  rates,  you  are  going  to  commit  suicide  as  a  nation 
'  and  with  no  material  advantage  to  the  working  classes  concerned.'  ^*^ 

The  problem  of  unemployment  was  of  such  gravity  in  1910  that  no  public 
man  could  afford  to  underrate  it.  Unemployment,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain 
asserted,^^  was  a  chronic  and  continuous  symptom  of  our  social  system, 
whether  trade  was  good  or  bad.  In  his  opinion  it  was  because  the  demand 
for  productive  labour  in  this  country  and  the  production  of  the  country  have 
not  kept  pace  either  with  the  increase  in  the  world's  demand  or  with  the 
growth  in  our  own  population.  The  world  grows  richer  and  we  grow  richer 
with  it.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  boasted  that  we  are  the  richest 
country  in  the  world,  but  he  doubted  whether  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  was  not  greater.  The  test  of  a  fiscal  system  is  not  merely  whether  it 
succeeds  in  producing  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth,  but  whether  it  provides 
comfortable  subsistence  for  the  largest  number  of  people  within  the  country, 
and  judged  by  that  test  our  system  fails.  It  does  not  maintain  in  productive 
labour  the  same  proportion  of  the  population  either  in  agriculture  or  in  our 
great  industries  as  it  did  twenty  years  ago,  and,  though  everywhere  the 
demand  is  growing,  yet  our  people  are  thronging  the  labour  exchanges  in 
search  of  work  which  they  cannot  find,  our  soil  does  not  produce  nearly 
as  much  food  as  we  require,  the  vast  natural  resources  overseas  are  un- 
developed, and  our  industries  fail  to  absorb  the  natural  growth  of  our 
population.^^  The  Labour  party  and  some  of  the  Liberal  party,  he  declared, 
were  concentrating  their  efforts  on  a  redistribution  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  which  they  think  can  be  secured  by  taxation.  The  policy  of 
tariff  reform,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  seek  a  redistribution  of  existing 
wealth,  but  endeavours  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country,  an  increase 
in  which  all  may  share,  from  which  each  may  derive  more  advantage  and 
from  which,  under  present  conditions,  the  largest  share  must  go  to  the  largest 
class  of  the  population — those  working  classes  whose  interests  are  so  often 
on  our  hps  but  are  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  legislative  projects  upon 
which  the  heart  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  moment  is  most  set.  It 
was  not  the  desire  of  tariff  reformers  to  establish  monopolies  or  to  create 
prohibitions,  but  their  wish  was  to  give  the  preference  to  home  production 
first  of  all  and  to  British  overseas  production  next.^'    The  late  Lord  Play- 

13  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  xvi,  515,  521.      "  Ibid.  628,  539.      i«a  Ibid  xxxiv,  150. 
»  23  Feb.  1910,  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  xiv  218.       "  Ibid.  219.       "  Ibid.  220-1. 
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fair  did  not  hesitate  when  the  McKinley  Tariff  was  passed  to  say  if  America 
were  not  proved  wrong,  then  we  must  reconsider  our  whole  position  and  our 
whole  poHcy,  and  yet  no  man  in  America  will  say  that  America  was  wrong. 
In  the  same  way  the  expansion  of  German  industry  dates  from  her  adoption 
of  tariffs. 18 

Mr.  Crawshay-Wilhams,  in  reply,  protested  that  the  policy  of  tariff 
reformers  was  founded  on  two  chief  delusions  :  firstly,  that  British  trade 
was  in  a  state  of  decay  ;  and,  secondly,  that  protectionist  countries  were 
better  off  than  this  country  in  industrial  matters.  The  first  he  denied, 
and  brought  figures  to  show  that  our  exports  had  increased.  With  regard 
to  the  second  delusion,  protectionist  countries  might  have  a  few  more  million- 
aires, but  he  denied  most  emphatically  that  the  masses  in  this  country  were 
not  far  better  off  than  the  masses  in  the  United  States,  France  and  Germany. 
The  question  had  got  to  be  fought  out,  and  the  fight  was  between  the  interests 
of  the  people  on  the  one  hand  and  the  interests  of  a  plutocracy  and  a  minority 
on  the  other.i' 

Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  again  returned  to  the  question  of  tariff  reform 
by  an  amendment  to  the  Address  which  he  moved  on  8  February  1911.  His 
motion  was  that  the  House  expressed  its  regret  that  the  persistent  refusal 
of  the  government  to  modify  the  fiscal  system  of  the  country  was  imperilhng 
the  advantages  at  present  derived  by  British  commerce  from  the  preference 
granted  by  the  Dominions  overseas  ;  had  deferred  the  closer  commercial 
union  of  the  Empire  ;  and  had  deprived  the  country  of  the  most  effective 
method  of  inducing  foreign  countries  to  grant  fair  treatment  to  British 
manufacturers.^"  He  referred  particularly  to  the  agreement  provisionally 
made  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  tariff  system  of  Canada 
was  a  treaty  system,  they  had  treaties  with  some  twenty  different  nations 
containing  a  most-favoured-nation  clause,  each  of  these  twenty  nations 
according  to  the  British  and  Canadian  interpretation  enjoying  the  same 
rates  of  duties  as  were  open  to  the  United  States.  But  this  is  not  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  United  States,  which  contends  that  it  can  make  special 
arrangements  with  any  power  and  need  not  share  the  advantages  with  other 
powers  with  which  it  has  treaties.  Were,  he  asked,  British  manufacturers 
to  have  the  same  favoured  rates  of  duties  as  the  exporters  in  Canada  ?  ^^ 
He  argued  that  corn  would  go  southward  from  Canada  to  the  United  States 
and  the  trucks  which  carried  the  corn  would  not  return  northward  empty. 
Preference  can  be  given  as  easily  through  railway  rates  as  through  a  tariff 
system.22 

Sir  Edmund  Walker,  the  leading  authority  on  Canadian  finance,  had 
shown  at  a  meeting  in  Toronto  that  the  treaty  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  would  disturb  the  whole  trend  of  Canadian  trade.  The 
means  of  transport  had  been  devised  for  an  east  to  west  and  west  to  east 
traffic  and  the  agreement  would  cause  a  serious  check  to  development  along 

'»  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  xiv,  222.  "  Ibid,  xxi,  293.  "  Ibid.  300. 

"  Ibid.  389-92.  »»  Ibid.  29&-9. 
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these  lines.2'  The  agreement  with  the  United  States  did  not,  however,  mature. 
Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  went  to  the  country  on  this  issue  and  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated. 

The  question  of  imperial  federation  was  again  raised  in  a  debate  on  the 
shortage  of  cotton  which  occurred  at  this  time.  Mr.  G.  A.  Arbuthnot,  member 
for  Burnley,  in  a  maiden  speech  delivered  on  21  March  1910,  declared  that 
Germany,  America  and  other  countries  behind  their  tariff  walls  were  making 
great  calls  upon  the  cotton  supply  of  the  world,  and  therefore  the  same 
amount  was  no  longer  available  for  the  Lancashire  spindles  and  looms.^ 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  America  was  to  wrest  from  this 
country  pre-eminence  in  the  supply  and  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  and 
before  long  she  would  require  the  bulk  of  her  cotton  for  her  own  mills.  On 
the  Continent,  in  France,  the  spindles  had  increased  in  the  last  thirty  years 
by  75  per  cent,  and  in  Germany  by  100  per  cent.  The  world  was  dependent 
on  America  alone  for  its  supply  of  cotton,  seven-eighths  of  the  raw  cotton 
in  this  country  coming  from  there.  The  black  cloud  which  then  hung  over 
Lancashire  was  caused  simply  because  manufacturers  could  not  obtain 
raw  material  at  such  prices  as  would  enable  them  to  manufacture  their 
cloth  at  a  profit .^^  Long-staple  cotton  suitable  for  Lancashire  mills  could 
be  grown  in  Egypt,  the  West  Indies,  India,  the  Soudan,  East  Africa,  Nyassa- 
land  and  Uganda,  while  in  West  Africa  there  were  almost  unlimited  fields  for 
its  growth.  Nigeria  if  properly  developed  would  supply  almost  a  sufficient 
amount  of  cotton  for  the  whole  of  the  looms  of  Lancashire,  Derbyshire  and 
Cheshire.  All  political  parties  in  Lancashire  were  grateful  to  the  government 
for  making  a  grant  to  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association.  This  associa- 
tion had  during  the  last  few  years  marketed  some  two  million  pounds'  worth  of 
cotton,  but  the  process  was  slow.^^  He  wanted  to  know  if  the  government 
could  not  step  in  and  hasten  the  development  of  these  cotton-growing  areas 
and  insist  that  the  cotton  grown  should  be  used  in  relief  of  Lancashire.  With 
regard  to  the  Egyptian  cotton,  out  of  every  120  tons,  England  only  got  57 
tons  and  America  63  tons  .2'  The  Colonial  Secretary,  replying  on  behalf  of 
the  government,  gave  a  most  emphatic  '  No  '  to  the  question  whether  cotton 
grown  within  the  Empire  could  be  diverted  to  Lancashire.  *  That  was  not 
'  the  policy  of  His  Majesty's  government.' ^^ 

The  proposal  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  leader  of  the  Unionist  party,  in  December 
1912  to  impose  a  small  duty  on  wheat  and  other  food  commodities  met  at  first 
with  a  lukewarm  reception.^*  Nevertheless  the  cause  of  tariff  reform  steadily 
advanced.  The  speeches  on  both  sides  at  several  important  debates  in  the 
House  merely  reiterated  the  oft -repeated  arguments  and  httle  new  light 
was  thrown  on  the  subject  either  from  the  Imperial  or  domestic  point  of 
view. 

The  government  were  so  much  occupied  with  other  matters  that  they 

*'  Ashley,  The  Tariff  Problem,  3rd  ed.,  p.  xii  ;    British  Dominions,  ed.  Ashley,  267. 
2*  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  xv,  883.  "  Ibid.  884. 

»•  Ibid.  886.  "  Ibid.  887.  "  Ibid.  889. 

*»  Ibid,  li,  510  ;    Ann.  Reg.  1912,  p.  268.     Speech  at  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
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had  little  time  to  consider  foreign  aflfairs,  but  a  feeling  of  anxiety  was  aroused 
among  diplomatists  in  the  House  at  the  increasing  German  penetration  of 
the  south-east  of  Europe,  India  pnd  the  East.  The  matter  became  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  Parhament  in  1911  with  regard  to  the  construction 
of  the  Bagdad  Railway.^  As  far  back  as  1829  steps  had  been  taken  by 
Englishmen  to  discover  an  overland  route  to  India,  and  in  1835  Col.  Chesney 
was  put  in  command  of  an  expedition  to  make  a  survey  for  a  line  through 
Mesopotamia  to  a  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf.^^  He  reported  favourably,  and 
the  Turks  and  Arabs  were  willing  to  give  every  facihty  for  carrying  out 
the  work.  A  further  expedition  was  sent  out  under  Chesney  and  Sir 
John  Macneill  in  1856.  Nothing,  however,  was  done,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Suez  Canal  for  a  time  absorbed  the  attention  of  those 
interested  in  communication  with  India.  The  matter  was  again  brought  up 
in  the  'seventies,  when  the  alternative  routes  by  the  Euphrates  Valley  and 
Tigris  Valley  were  much  discussed.  The  government  looked  upon  the 
scheme  purely  as  a  strategic  railway.  Although  it  passed  through  an  un- 
developed fertile  and  metalliferous  district  and  would  tap  the  vast  resources 
of  Persia,  a  line  of  some  1,500  mile:'  could  never  pay  commercially  without  a 
government  guarantee,  which  they  were  not  prepared  to  give.  Negotiations 
were  from  time  to  time  opened  with  the  Porte  for  concessions,  but  no 
encouragement  was  given  by  the  British  government.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  Germans  saw  the  immense  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  the 
control  of  a  railway  through  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia.  About  1888 
a  German  syndicate,  backed  by  the  German  government,  bought  up  the 
shares  in  the  short  railway  from  Scutari  to  Ismid  belonging  to  an  English 
Company.  The  syndicate  developed  into  the  German  Anatolian  Railway 
Company,  and  soon  obtained  concessions  to  extend  the  line  to  Angora  and 
Konia.  After  the  visit  of  the  German  Emperor  to  Constantinople  in  1898 
the  Bagdad  Railway  Convention  was  negotiated  and  finally  settled  in  March 
1903.  By  this  agreement  a  line  was  to  be  constructed  under  German  aus- 
pices to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  extensive  proprietary  rights  were  granted 
along  the  proposed  course  of  the  railway.  Work  was  shortly  afterwards 
commenced  on  various  sections. 

Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  in  the  House  on  8  March  1911,  expressed  con- 
siderable anxiety  regarding  these  developments  in  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopo- 
tamia.'2  jje  thought  the  government  was  inchned  to  ignore  the  close  relation 
existing  between  policy,  diplomacy  and  imperial  interests.  We  had  an 
overwhelming  proportion  of  the  trade  which  went  up  the  Tigris  and  then 
across  by  road  to  the  frontier  of  Persia.  What  safeguard  would  that  trade 
have  if  the  Germans  obtained  the  proposed  concession  for  a  branch  line 
from  Bagdad  to  Khanikin  and  the  Russians  the  concession  for  a  line  within 
the  Persian  frontier  ?    Apart  also  from  Britain's  preponderance  of  com- 

*'  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  xxi-xxiv,  xxxii,  passim. 

*•  Chesney,  Narrative  of  the  Euphrates  Expedition,  pp.  vi,  viii,  ix. 

**  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  xxii,  1271. 
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mercial  interests  in  that  part  of  the  world,  we  had  strategic  interests  con- 
nected with  our  prestige  in  India  and  Afghanistan  which  were  threatened 
by  an  extension  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  to  Koweit.^  Sir  Edward  Grey 
stated  that  the  Russian  concession  was  for  a  line  from  Khanikin  to  Teheran, 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  have  secured  a  concession  for 
railways  in  the  north  of  Persia.^  Further  debate  was  continued  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  a  motion  of  Lord  Curzon  for  papers  .'^  Lord  Morley 
informed  the  House  that  Germany  had  renounced  the  concession  for  the 
portion  of  the  hne  from  Bagdad  southward  in  consideration  of  a  concession 
for  a  line  to  Alexandretta.^^  Lord  Curzon,  however,  was  doubtful  whether 
the  Une  southward  from  Bagdad  was  wanted,  as  it  might  very  well  be  found 
that  ships  would  go  up  the  river  to  Basra  or  even  to  Bagdad."  The  danger 
of  permitting  Alexandretta  to  become  a  German  port  was  pointed  out  by 
Lord  Newton  and  others.^  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  1914  armounced  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  whereby  the  line  was  not  to  be  continued 
beyond  Basra,  for  the  admission  of  two  British  representatives  on  the 
directorate  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  Company  and  for  an  equality  of  rights  and 
rates. '8 

Much  uneasiness  was  felt  about  a  possible  alteration  of  the  trade  route 
to  India  and  the  East,  and  a  through  line  of  railway  to  those  parts  was  a 
new  argument  in  favour  of  the  Channel  Tunnel.  It  was  further  pressed  by  a 
deputation  in  favour  of  this  undertaking  to  the  Prime  Minister  in  1913  that 
the  new  grouping  of  the  powers  had  introduced  new  factors  since  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  withheld  his  support  from  the  scheme  in  1907.*° 

Home  Rule  for  Ireland  thrust  aside  all  other  questions.  The  crisis 
consequent  on  the  passing  of  this  Bill  in  1914  was  leading  to  further  dis- 
turbances which,  having  regard  to  the  intense  feelings  of  labour  and  militant 
suffragists,  could  not,  it  would  seem,  be  confined  to  Ireland.  At  the  end  of 
July,  however,  the  declaration  of  war  by  Austria-Hungary  upon  Serbia  led 
to  Germany's  invasion  of  Belgium  and  France  and  the  declaration  of  war  by 
Russia.  Finally,  on  4  August,  all  parties  having  abandoned  their  differences. 
Great  Britain  once  again  took  upon  herself  the  role  of  champion  of  the  liberties 
of  Europe. 

«*  Hansard  (5th  Ser.)  (Commons),  xxii,  1272-4.  "  Ibid.  611. 

»♦  Ibid.  1283.  »«  Ibid.  1079. 

2»  Ibid.  (Lords),  vii,  573.  "  Ibid.  (Commons),  Ixiv,  117  et  seq. 

»•  Ibid.  594.  "  Ann.  Reg.  1913.  p.  186. 


APPENDIX  No.  I 

THE    CABINET    AND    PARLIAMENT 

THE  two  outstanding  features  of  political  development  during  the 
period  under  review  are  the  expansion  of  the  party  system  and  the 
increasing  power  of  the  cabinet.  Both  party  system  and  cabinet 
grew  out  of  the  17th  century  conflict  between  King  and  Parliament.  They 
were  established  by  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  strengthened  by  the  Sep- 
tennial Act  (1716),  which  tended  to  make  the  House  of  Commons  more 
independent  of  both  public  opinion  and  the  Crown.^  The  cabinet  had  its 
origin  in  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  which  had  been  presided  over 
by  the  sovereign  until  George  I,  being  unable  to  understand  the  language 
of  the  discussions,  ceased  to  attend.^  From  this  time  no  sovereign  has 
been  present  at  the  cabinet  councils,  but  the  Prime  Minister  for  the  time 
being  has  taken  his  place  as  president,  and  his  reports  of  the  transactions 
suppHed  to  the  monarch  are  the  only  records  of  the  proceedings.  Although 
George  III  endeavoured  to  control  the  cabinet  by  attempting  to  force  a 
Prime  Minister  on  Parliament,  later  sovereigns  have  more  and  more  avoided 
the  expression  of  any  pohtical  bias. 

The  idea  that  the  independence  of  both  cabinet  and  Parliament  is  to  be 
maintained  by  strict  secrecy  has  been  for  long  held.  At  the  cabinet  councils 
it  is  contrary  to  etiquette  for  a  member  to  take  a  note  of  the  proceedings 
or  divulge  anything  that  takes  place.  The  same  theory  formerly  held  good 
with  regard  to  proceedings  in  Parliament,  and  the  publication  of  all  debates 
was  strictly  prohibited.  The  rule  is  still  theoretically  in  force,  but  in  1803 
Thomas  Curson  Hansard,  a  printer,  received  permission  to  compile  and 
publish  reports  of  parliamentary  debates,  which  have  become  the  official 
records  of  the  transactions  of  the  two  Houses.  Newspapers  soon  after- 
wards acquired  similar  facilities,  and  the  regular  publication  of  the  division 
hsts  in  1836  further  curtailed  the  independence  of  the  members  and  increased 
party  discipline. 

The  Eeform  Act  of  1832  caused  a  complete  change  in  parhamentary 
hfe.  *  The  whole  character  and  conduct  of  Parhament,'  said  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole,  *  had  been  modified  by  the  Eeform  Act.  The  reformed  House  of 
Commons  was  largely  recruited  from  a  class  of  persons  who  had  found  no 
place  in  the  unreformed  House.'  The  new  members  insisted  on  expressing 
their  views,  '  and  on  obtaining  comprehensive  information  on  many 
subjects  in  which  they  and  those  who  had  sent  them  to  Parliament  were 
interested.  Their  determination  in  these  respects  produced  two  results. 
Parliamentary  debates  were  lengthened  to  an  enormous  and,  as  some  people 
thought,  to  an  inordinate  degree  ;  parhamentary  papers  were  multipUed  to  an 

^  A  constituency  has  never  been  able  to  rid  itself  of  its  representative  between  general 
elections  except  through  public  opinion.  Hence  the  longer  the  duration  of  Parliament 
the  greater  the  independence  of  members. 

•  Sidney  Low,  2'Ae  Oovernance  of  England,  p.  42. 
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extent  which  probably  no  one  who  has  not  had  occasion  to  consult  them 
regularly^has  reahsed.''  The  greater  dependence  of  members  on  public 
opinion  no  doubt  largely  caused  the  increase  of  debates  referred  to  and  new 
procedure  had  to  be  devised.*  In  the  early  part  of  the  century  attention  had 
been  called  to  pubhc  and  private  grievances  by  means  of  petitions,  '  the 
'  birthright  of  every  British  subject,'  but  in  consequence  of  the  closer  relations 
between  members  and  their  constituents  the  system  became  cumbersome 
and  wasteful  of  the  time  of  the  House.  In  1839  discussion  on  petitions  was 
forbidden.  The  place  of  petitions  was  partly  taken  by  questions  which 
became  even  a  greater  source  of  waste  of  time.  In  1902,  therefore,  a  rule 
was  made  that  oral  answers  should  be  given  only  when  specially  asked  for. 

The  increasing  number  of  speakers  which  followed  the  Eeform  Act  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  conception  of  the  functions  of  government  brought 
a  greater  growth  of  business  than  the  House  could  cope  with.  This  became 
emphasized  by  the  forms  of  obstruction  employed  by  Parnell  and  the  Irish 
party  in  the  'seventies  and  as  a  consequence  led  to  measures  which  restricted 
the  powers  of  private  members  and  greatly  increased  those  of  the  cabinet. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  century  bills  of  first-class  importance  had  often  been 
introduced  by  private  members  and  found  their  way  on  to  the  Statute  Book. 
Later  an  uncontroversial  bill  introduced  by  an  independent  member  would 
have  its  chance,  but  in  more  recent  times,  unless  a  bill  was  endorsed  by  the 
cabinet  as  part  of  their  programme,  its  chance  of  receiving  a  hearing 
was  very  remote.  The  '  discussion  of  a  measure  is  possible  in  the  cabinet,' 
said  Lord  Sahsbury  in  1894,  *  but  for  any  effective  or  useful  purpose  it  is 
*  rapidly  becoming  an  impossibiHty  in  the  House  of  Commons.'  ^  The 
difficulties  of  obtaining  a  hearing  for  bills  introduced  by  private  members 
had  increased  owing  to  the  growing  number  of  ministerial  measures,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  government  claimed  nearly  all  the  time  of  the 
House  and  endeavoured  to  fix  each  day's  programme  in  favour  of  government 
business.  The  country  was  thus  ceasing  to  be  governed  by  Parliament  and 
was  being  ruled  by  a  cabinet.  Further,  the  increasing  size  of  modem 
cabinets  necessitated  the  formation  of  a  conclave  or  inner  cabinet,  which 
was  usurping  the  powers  of  the  cabinet  as  a  whole  and  leading  to  government 
by  the  Prime  Minister.  All  this  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cabinet 
system  rehes  for  its  success  on  the  existence  of  only  two  great  parties,  for  the 
organization  of  party  government  must  inevitably  be  thrown  into  confusion 
so  soon  as  the  ministry  has  to  rely  on  a  collection  of  groups  or  factions.  The 
rise  of  the  Irish  NationaHst  party  and  of  the  Labour  party  has  thus  led  to 
great  difiiculties  in  party  discipline  of  recent  years.  The  power  of  the 
cabinet  has  been  further  increased  by  the  curtailment  of  the  right  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  act  as  a  revising  chamber. 

'  Spencer  Walpole,  History  of  England,  iv,  340-1. 

*  There  are  fewer  independent  members  to-day  than  there  were  before  the  Reform 
Act.  The  men  who  bought  their  membership  could  afford  to  say  what  they  thought 
and  vote  as  their  consciences  dictated,  better  than  those  who  are  elected  under  the  present 
system  (Porritt,  The  Unrefonned  House  of  Commons,  i,  363). 

•  Sidney  Low,  op.  eit.,  76. 
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NOTB. — An  atterUk  *  indieaUi  that  the  holder  of  the  office  indicated  teat  not  in  tlie  Cabinet. 


Offices. 
P rime  Min.  and  First  Ld. 

of  Treas 

Lord  Chancellor 
Lord  President . . 
Lord  Privy  Seal 

Ld.  Lieut,  ol  Ireland   . . 


Chan,  of  the  Exchequer 

Home  Secretary 

Foreign  Secretary 

Sec.  for  Colonies  and  War 
Irish  Secretary  . . 

Board  ol  Control 


Secretary  at  War 
First.  Ld.  of  Admiralty 
Pres.  of  Bd.  of  Trade  . . 


Chan,  of  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster . . 

First  Comr.   of   Woods 
and  Forests   . . 


Postmaster-General 


Pay  master- General 

Hast.  Gen.  of  Ordnance 
Without  Office  . . 


Offices. 

Prime  Min.  and  First  Ld. 

of  Treasury    . . 
Lord  Chancellor 
Lord  President  . . 
Lord  Privy  Seal 


Ld.  Lieut,  of  Ireland 


Chan,  of  the  Exchequer 
Home  Secretary 
Foreign  Secretary 

Sec .  for  Colonies  and  War 


Irish  Secretary  . . 

Board  of  Control 
Secretary  at  War 


J0NB,  1812, 

E.  of  Liverpool 

Ld.  Eldon 

E.  of  Harrowby     . . 

E.  of  Westmorland 

D.  of  Richmond  • 

Visct.  Wentworth  '(ISIS). 
Earl  Talbot  ♦  (1817). 
Marq.  Wellesley  •(1821). 
N.  Vansittart 

F.  J.  Robinson  (1823). 
Visct.  Sidmouth     . . 
R.  Peel  (1822) 
Visct.  Castlereagh 

G.  Canning  (1822). 
Earl  Bathurst 

R.  Peel* 

C.  Grant  *  (1819). 
H.  Goulbum  ♦  (1823). 

E.  of  Buckinghamsliire     . 
G.  Canning  (1816). 

C.  B.  Bathurst  (1821). 
C.  W.  Wynne  (1822). 
Visct.  Palmerston  ♦ 
Visct.  Melville 

E.  of  Clancarty  •   . . 

F.  J.  Robinson  (1818). 
W.  Huskisson  (1823). 

C.  B.  Bathurst 

N.  Vansittart  (1823). 

C.  Arbuthnot  • 


Apeil,  1827. 

G.  Canning 

Ld.  Lyndhurst 

E.  of  Harrowby     . . 

D.  of  Portland 

E.  of  CarUsle  (July) 
Marq.  Wellesley  *  . . 


O.  Canning 


W.  S.  Bourne 

Marq.  of  Lansdowne  (1827). 

Visct.  Dudley 

Visct.  Goderich 
Hon.  W.  Lamb  •  . . 


C.  W.  Wynne 


Visct.  Palmerston  . . 
D.  of  Clarence  •  . . 
W.  Huskisson 


Ld.  Bexley 


C.  Arbuthnot* 

E.  of  Carlisle  (1827). 

W.  S.  Bourne  (1827). 

E.  of  Chichester  *  )  ,-i„i      D.  of  Manchester* 

E.  of  Sandwich  *     ]  '^™^ 

E.  of  Chichester  *       |^  joint 

Marq.  of  Salisbury  *  J  1819 

Ld.  Fred.  Montagu  •  (1826). 

Ld.  Chas.  Somerset  *  )  .^^^  W.  V.  Fitzgerald  * 


Chas.  Long  *  (1819). 

W.  V.  Fitzgerald  *  (1826). 

Ld.  Mulgrave 

D.  of  Wellington  (1819). 

Marq.  Camden 

Ld.  Mulgrave  (1818-20)    . . 

Visct.  Sidmoutli  (Jan.  1822). 

Januaey,  1828. 

D.  of  Wellington    . . 
Ld.  Lyndhurst 
Earl  Bathurst 
Ld.  EUenborough  . . 

E.  of  Rosslyn  (1829) 

Marq.  of  Anglesey  * 

D.  of  Northumberland  * 
(1829) 

H.  Goulbum 

R.  Peel        

Earl  Dudley 

E.  of  Aberdeen  (1828). 
W.  Huskisson 
Sir  G.  Murray  (1828) 

Ld.  F.  Leveson-Gower  *   . . 
Sir  H.  Hardinge  •  (1830)  . . 

Visct.  Melville 

Ld.  EUenborough  (1828). 

Visct.  Palmerston  . . 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  •  (1828)  . . 


Marq.  of  Anglesey  • 

D.  of  Portland  (July,  1827). 
Marq.  of  Lansdowne  (May 

to  July). 

NOVEMBEE,  1830. 

Earl  Grey 

Ld.  Brougham 
Marq.  of  Lansdowne 
Ld.  Durham 

E.  of  Ripon  (1833). 
E.  of  Carlisle  (1834). 
Marq.  of  Anglesey  * 
Marq.  Wellesley  *  (1833). 
E.  of  Haddington  (1834). 
Visct.  Althorp 
Visct.  Melbourne    . . 
Visct.  Palmerston  . . 

Visct.  Goderich 

E.  G.  Stanley  (1833). 

T.  Spring  Rice  (1834). 

E.  G.  Stanley  *      . . 

Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse  •  (1833). 

E.  J.  Littleton  •  (1833). 

C.  Grant 

C.  W.  Wynne  *      . . 
Sir  H.  Pamell  *  (1831). 
Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse  *  (1832). 
E.  EUice  » (1833). 
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Septehbee,  1827. 

Visct.  Goderich. 
Ld.  Lyndhurst. 

D.  of  Portland. 

E.  of  Carlisle. 

Harq.  Wellesley.* 


J.  C.  Herries. 

Marq.  of  Lansdowne. 

E.  of  Dudley. 

W.  Huskisson. 
Hon,  W.  Lamb.* 

C.  W.  Wynne. 


Visct.  Palmerston. 
Duke  of  Clarence.* 
C.  Grant. 


Ld.  Bexley. 
W.  S.  Bourne. 
D.  of  Manchester.* 


W.  V.  Fitzgerald.* 
Marq.  of  Anglesey.* 

JuiY,  1834. 

Visct.  Melbourne. 
Ld.  Brougham. 
Marq.  of  Lansdowne. 
E.  of  Mulgrave. 

Marq.  Wellesley.* 

Visct.  Althorp. 
Visct.  Dxmcannon. 
Visct.  Palmerston. 

T.  Spring  Rice. 

E.  J.  Littleton.* 

C.  Grant. 
E.  Ellioe. 
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First  Ld.  of  Admiralty . . 
Pres.  of  Bd.  of  Trade  . . 

Chan,  of  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster 

First  Comr.  of  Woods 
and  Forests 

Postmaster-General 

Paymaster-General 


D.  of  Clarence  •  . . 
Vlsct.  Melville  (1828) 
C.  Grant      . . 

W.  V.  Fitzgerald  (1828) 

E.  of  Aberdeen 

C.  Arbuthnot  •  (1828). 

C.  Arbuthnot  • 

Vlsct.  Lowther  •  (1828) 

D.  of  Manchester  • 

W.  V.  Fitzgerald  • 
John  Calcraft  •  (1828). 
Visct.  Beresford  •  . . 


Hast.  Gen.  of  Ordnance 

Without  Office  ....  — 

^Admitted  to  Cabinet,  1831. 


Ofmoes. 
Prime  Mln.  and  First  Ld. 

of  Treas 

Lord  Chancellor 

Lord  President  . . 
Ld.  Privy  Seal  . . 

Ld.  Lieut,  of  Ireland   . . 

Chan,  of  the  Exchequer 

Home  Secretary 

Foreign  Secretary 


KOVEUBES,  1834. 

D.  of  Wellington   . . 
Ld.  Lyndburst 


Ld.  Denman 
D.  of  Wellington 
D.  of  Wellington 


Sec.  for  Colonies  and  War    D.  of  Wellington 

Irish  Secretary  ....  — 

Bd.  of  Control  ....  — 

Secretary  at  War         . .  — 

First  Ld.  of  Admiralty , .  — 

Pres.  of  Bd.  of  Trade  . .  — 

Chan,  of  Duchy  of  Lan-  — 
caster 

First   Comr.   of   Woods 

and  Forests    ....  — 

Postmaster- General      . ,  — 

Paymaster-General       . .  — 

Ordnance           ....  — 

^Admitted  to  the  Cabinet,  1839. 


Ofhces. 
Prime  Min.  and  First  Ld. 

of  Treas. 
Lord  Chancellor 


Lord  President . . 
Ld.  Privy  Seal  . . 

Ld.  Lieut,  of  Ireland    . . 

Chan,  of  Exchequer     . . 
Home  Secretary 
Foreign  Secretary 

Sec.  for  Colonies  and  War 

Secretary  at  War 

Board  of  Control 

Sec.  for  Ireland . . 

First  Ld.  of  Admiralty . . 
Pres.  of  Bd.  of  Trade  . . 


Chan,  of  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster 

First  Comr.  of  Woods 
and  Forests 

Postmaster-General 


Sir  J.  R.  Graham  . . 
Ld.  Auckland  (1834). 
Ld.  Auckland  * 
C.  P.  Thomson  (1834). 
Ld.  Holland 


Visct.  Duncannon  •  (1831). 
D.  of  Kichmond     . . 
Marq.  Conyngham  •  (1834). 
Ld.  John  Russell  *  . . 


September,  1841. 

Sir  R.  Peel 
Ld.  Lyndburst 


Ld.  Whamcliffe     . . 
D.  of  Buccleuch  (1846). 
Duke  of  Buckingham 

D.  of  Buccleuch  (1842). 

E.  of  Haddington  (1846) 
Earl  de  Grey  * 

Ld.  Heytesbury  •  (1844)  . . 

H.  Qoulburn 

Sir  J.  R.  Graham  . . 

E.  of  Aberdeen 

Ld.  Stanley 

W.  E.  Gladstone  (1845). 

Sir  H.  Hardinge    . . 

Sir  T.  F.  Fremantle  *  (1844) 

Sidney  Herbert  (1845). 

E.  of  EUenborough 

Ld.  Fitzgerald  (1841) 

E.  of  Ripon  (1843). 

Ld.  Eliot 

Sir  T.  F.  Fremantle  •  (1845) 

E.  of  Lincoln  (1846). 

E.  of  Haddington  . . 

E.  of  EUenborough  (1846) 

E.  of  Ripon 

W.  E.  Gladstone  •  (1843) 

E.  of  Dalhousie  •  (1845). 

Ld.  Granville  Somerset  »  . . 

E.  of  Lincoln' 

Ld.  Lowther  ♦ 

E.  of  St.  Germans  *  (1845). 


Ld.  Auckland. 
C.  P.  Thomson. 
Ld.  Holland.* 


Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse.* 
Marq.  Conyngham.* 

Ld.  John  Russell. 


Sir  Jas.  Kempt  *   . .         . .     Sir  Jas,  Kempt.* 
E.  of  Carlisle  (to  June,  1834).  —    . 

"Admitted  to  Cabinet,  1834. 


Deoehbes,  1834. 


Sir  B.  Peel . . 
Ld.  Lyndburst 

E.  of  Rosslyn 

Ld.  Whamcliffe     . . 

E.  of  Haddington  * 

Sir  R.  Peel . . 

H.  Goulbum 

D.  of  Wellington    . . 

E.  of  Aberdeen 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  • 
Ld.  EUenborough  . , 
J.  C.  Herries 

Earl  de  Grey 

A.  Baring    . . 

C.  W.  Wynne  *      . , 


Aprii.,  1836. 

Visct.  Melbourne. 

In  Commission. 

Ld.  Cottenham  (1836). 

Marq.  of  Lansdowne. 

Visct.  Duncannon. 

E.  of  Clarendon  (1839). 

E.  of  Mulgrave.* 

Visct.  Ebrington  •  (1839). 

T.  Spring  Bice. 

Sir  F.  T.  Baring  (1839). 

Ld.  John  Russell. 

Marq.  of  Normanby  (1839). 

Visct.  Palmerston. 

C.  Grant. 

Marq.  of  Normanby  (1839). 

Ld.  John  RusseU  (1839). 

Visct.  Morpeth. ' 

Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse. 

Visct.  Howick. 

T.  B.  Macaulay  (1839). 

Ld.  Auckland. 

E.ofMinto(1835). 

C.  P.  Thomson. 

H.  Labouchere  (1839). 

Ld.  Holland. 

E.  of  Clarendon  (1840). 

Sir  G.  Grey  (1841). 


Ld.  Granville  Somerset  • . .     Visct.  Duncannon* 
Ld.  Maryborough  •  . .     E.  of  Lichfield.* 

Sir  E.  Knatchbull  . .        . .     Sir  Hen.  Parnell.* 
Sir  Geo.  Murray     . .         . .     Sir  R.  H.  Vivian  • 
*  Admitted  to  the  Cabinet,  1837. 


JtriY,  1846. 

Ld.  John  Russell  . . 
Ld.  Cottenham 
In  Commission  (1850). 
Ld.  Truro  (1850). 
Marq.  of  Lansdowne 

E.  of  Minto 


E.  of  Bessborough  * 

E.  of  Clarendon  ♦  (1847) 

Sir  C.  Wood 

Sir  6.  Grey 

Visct.  Palmerston  . . 

Earl  Granville  (1851). 

Earl  Grey    . . 


Fox  Maule  ^ 

B.  V.  Smith  (1852). 

Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse 
Ld.  Panmure  (1852). 

H.  Labouchere 

Sir  W.  SomerviUe  ♦  (1847). 

E.  of  Auckland 
P.  T.  Baring  (1849). 
E.  of  Clarendon     . . 
H.  Labouchere  (1847). 


Ld.  Campbell 

E.  of  Carlisle  (1850). 

Vlsct.  Morpeth. 

Ld.  Seymour  1  (1850), 

Marq.  of  Clanricarde 


Febettaky,  1862, 

E.  of  Derby. 
Ld.  St.  Leonards 


E.  of  Lonsdale. 
Marq.  of  Salisbury. 

E.  of  Bglinton.* 

B.  Disraeli. 
Spencer  Walpole. 
E.  of  Malmesbury. 

Sir  John  Pakington. 

W,  Beresford.* 

J.  C.  Herries. 

Ld.  Naas.* 

D.  of  Korthumberland. 
J.  W.  Henley. 

B,,  A.  Christopher.* 


E.  of  Hardwicke. 
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First  Comr.  of  Works 
Paymaster-General 


Ordnance 
Without  Office  . . 


SlrE.  Knatchbull.. 
W.  B.  Baring  •  (1845). 

Sir  Geo.  Murray  * 
D.  of  Wellington. 


Ld.  Seymour'  (1850). 
T.  B.  Macaulay 
Earl  Granville »  (1847). 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  • 

(1851). 
Marq.  of  Anglesey  • 


Ld.  John  Manners. 
Ld.  Colchester.* 


VIsct.  Hardinge.* 
Ld.  Raglan  •  (1862). 


'  Admitted  to  the  Cabinet,  1851. 


*  Admitted  to  the   Cabinet,   1845. 


» Admitted 'to  the  Cabinet,   1844. 


Ofhoks. 
Prime  Min.  and  First  Ld. 

of  Treas 

Lord  Chancellor 
Lord  President  . . 

Ld.  Privy  Seal  . . 


Lord  Lieut,  of  Ireland . 
Chan,  of  Exchequer     . 

Home  Secretary 

Foreign  Secretary 
Sec.  for  the  Colonies    . 


Deoehbeb,  1852. 

E.  of  Aberdeen 

Ld.  Cran worth 

Earl  Granville 

Ld.  John  Russell  (1854). 

D.  of  Argyll 


E.  of  St.  Germans  • 
W.  E.  Gladstone    . . 


Visct.  Palmerston 


Ld.  John  Russell   . . 
E.  of  Clarendon  (1853). 
D.  of  Newcastle     . . 
SirG.  Grey  (1854).. 


Secretary  for  War  (1854) 
Sec.  of  Bd.  of  Control  . . 
(India,  August,  1858) 
Sec.  for  Ireland . . 

First  Ld.  of  Admiralty . . 

Pres.  of  Bd.  of  Trade   . . 

Chan,  of  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster 
First  Comr.  of  Works  . . 

Postmaster-General 

Paymaster-General 

Without  Office  . . 


Offices. 
Prime  Min.  and  First  Ld. 
of  Treas. 

Lord  Chancellor 


Lord  President  . . 
Ld.  Privy  Seal  . . 
Ld.  Llent.  of  Ireland   . . 
Chan,  of  the  Exchequer 
Home  Secretary 
Foreign  Secretary 
Sec.  for  the  Colonies    . . 
Secretary  for  War 

Sec.  for  India    . . 
Sec.  for  Ireland.. 

First  Ld.  of  Admiralty  . . 

Pres.  of  Bd.  of  Trade  . . 

Chan,  of  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster 


D.  of  Newcastle     . . 
Sir  C.  Wood 

Sir  J.  Young  • 

Sir  J.  R.  Graham 

E.  CardweU  • 

E.  Stnitt  • 

Earl  Granville  (1854) 
Sir  W.  Molesworth 

Visct.  Canning  •    . . 

Ld.  Stanley  of  Alderley  * 

Ld.  John  Russell  (February, 

1853-June,  1854). 
Marq.  of  Lausdowne. 

June,  1859. 

Visct.  Palmerston  . . 
Earl  Russell  (1865) 
Ld.  Campbell 
Ld.  Westbury  (1861) 
Ld.  Cranworth  (1865). 
Earl  Granville 

D.  of  Argyll 

E.  of  Carlisle  • 

Ld.  Wodehouse  •  (1864)  . . 
W.  E.  Gladstone    . . 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 

Sir  G.  Grey  (1864).. 

Earl  Russell 

E.  of  Clarendon  (1865)     . . 

D.  of  Newcastle     . . 

E.  CardweU  (1864) 
Sidney  Herbert 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  (1861)       . . 
Earl  de  Grey  (1863). 
Marq.  of  Hartington  (1866). 
Sir  C.  Wood 
Earl  de  Grey  (1866). 
E.  CardweU 
Sir  R.  Peel*  (1861) 
Chichester  Fortescue  • 
(1865). 

D.  of  Somerset 

T.  Milner-Gibson    . . 

Sir  O.  Grey 

E.  CardweU  (1861) 

E.  of  Clarendon  (1864)      . . 
O.  J.  Qoschen  (1866). 


Febrcaey,  1855. 

Visct.  Palmerston  . . 
Ld.  Cranworth 
Earl  Granville 

D.  of  Argyll 

E.  of  Harrowby  (1855). 
Marq.  of  Cianncarde  (1857). 
E.  of  Carlisle  * 

W.  E.  Gladstone    . . 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  (1855). 
Sir  G.  Grey 


E.  of  Clarendon     . . 

Sidney  Herbert 

Ld.  John  Russell  (1855)   . . 

Sir  W.  Molesworth  (1855). 

H.  Labouchere  (1855). 

Ld.  Panmure 

Sir  C.Wood 

R.  V.  Smith  (1855) 

E.  Horsman  * 

H.  A.  Herbert.* 

Sir.  J.  R.  Graham 

Sir  C.  Wood  (1855). 

E.  CardweU  • 

Ld.    Stanley    of    Alderley 

(1855). 
E.  of  Harrowby     . . 
M.  T.  Baines  (1857). 
Sir  W.  Molesworth 
Sir  Benj.  HaU  *  (1855). 
Visct.  Canning 
D.  of  Argyll  (1855). 
Ld.  Stanley  of  Alderley  •  . . 
Robert  Lowe  *  (1856). 
Marq.  of  Lansdowne. 


Febsitabt,  1858 

E.  of  Derby. 
Ld.  Chelmsford. 
Marq.  of  Salisbury. 

E.  of  Hardwicke, 


June,  1866. 

E.  of  Derby 

B.  Disraeli  (1868). 

Ld.  Chelmsford 


D.  of  Buckingham 

D.  of  Marlborough  (1867) 

E.  of  Maimesbury 

D.  of  Abercorn  •    . . 

E.  of  Mayo  (1868). 
B.  Disraeli  . . 

G.  Ward  Hunt  (1868) 
Spencer  Walpole    . . 
Gathome  Hardy  (1867)    . . 
Ld.  Stanley 

E.  of  Carnarvon     . . 

D.  of  Buckingham  (1867). . 

Gen.  Peel 

Sir  John  Pakington  (1867). 


E.  of  EgUnton.* 
B.  DisraeU. 

Spencer  Walpole. 

J.     H.     Sotheran-Esconrt 

(1859). 
E.  of  Maimesbury. 

Ld.  Stanley. 

Sir       E.       Bulwer-Lytton 

(1858). 

Gen.  Peel. 
E.  of  EUenborough. 
Ld.  Stanley  (1858). 
Ld.  Naas.* 

Sir  John  Pakington. 

J.  W.  Henley. 

E.  of  Donoughmore  (1850). 

D.  of  Montrose.* 
Ld.  John  Manners. 
Ld.  Colchester.* 

E.  of  Donoughmore.* 


Decembeb,  1868. 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Ld.  Hatherley. 
Ld.  Selborne  (1872). 

Earl  de  Grey. 
Ld.  Aberdare  (1871). 
E.  of  Kimberley. 
Visct.  HaUfax  (1870). 
Earl  Spencer  * 

Robert  Lowe. 

W.  E.  Gladstone  (1873). 

H.  A.  Bruce. 

R.  Lowe  (1873). 

E.  of  Clarendon.' 

Earl  Granville  (1870). 

Earl  Granville. 

E.  of  Kimberley  (1870). 

E.  CardweU. 


Visct.  Cranborne    . .  . .  D.  of  ArgyU. 

Sir  S.  Northcote  (1867). 

Ld.  Naas Chichester  Fortescue. 

Col.  J.  W.  Patten*  (1868)  Marq. of  Hartington (1871). 


Sir  John  Pakington 

H.  Lowry-Corry  (1867)     . . 

Sir  S.  Northcote     . . 

D.  of  Riclimond  (1867)     . . 

E.  of  Devon  • 

Col.  J.  W.  Patten  *  (1867) 


H.  C.  E.  Childers. 

G.  T.  Goschen  (1871). 

John  Bright. 

Chichester  Fortescue  (1870). 

Ld.  Duflerin.* 

H.  C.  E.  Chiiders  (1872). 

John  Bright  (1873). 
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First  Comr.  of  Works 

Postmaster-  Ge  neral 


Henry  Fitzroy  •     . . 
W.  F.  Cowper  •  (1860) 


E.  of  Elgin 

Ld.  Stiiiiley  of  Alderley 
(1860). 
Pres.  of  Poor  Law  Board    T.  Milner-Oibson    . . 

C.  P.  VnUiers  (1859). 
Vloe-Pres.  of  the  Council    llobert  Lowe  • 

H.  A.  Bruce  •  (1864) 

Without  Office  ....  — 


OrncKS. 
Prime  Minister  . . 
First  Ld.  of  Treasury 
Lord  Cljancellor 
Lord  President  . . 

Ld.  Privy  Seal  . . 


Ld.  Lieut,  of  Ireland    . . 

Ld.  Ciian.  of  Ireland    . . 
Chan,  of  tlie  Exchequer 

Home  Secretary 
Foreign  Secretary 

Colonial  Secretary 

Secretary  for  War 

Secretary  for  India 

Sec.  for  Ireland. . 


Sec.  for  Scotland 

First  Ld.  of  Admiralty . . 

Pres.  of  Bd.  of  Trade  . . 

Chan,  of  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster 


First  Comr.  of  Works  . 

Postmaster-Gleneral 
Pres.  of  Loc.  Govt.  Bd. 
Vloe-Pres.  of  Council   . 

Offices. 
Prime  Minister  . . 


'  Admitted   to 

Febrcary,  1874. 
B.  Disraeli  . . 
B.  Disraeli  . . 
Ld.  Cairns  . . 

D.  of  lUchmond    . . 

E.  of  Malmesbury  , . 
E.  of  Beaconsfleld  (1876). . 
D.      of      Northumberland 

(1878). 
D.  of  Abereom  •    . . 

D.  of  Marlborough  •  (1876) 

J .  T.  Ball  • 

Sir  S.  Northcote     . . 

R.  A.  Cross. . 

B.  of  Derby 

Marq.  of  Salisbury  (1878). 

E.  of  Carnarvon     . . 
Sir  M.  Hiclcs-Beach  (1878). 
Gathorne  Hardy     . . 
Col.  Stanley  (1878) 
Marq.  of  Salisbury 
Gathorne  Hardy  (1878).   . . 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach 
.7.  Lowther  (1878) 


G.  W.  Hunt 
W.  H.  Smith  (1877). 
Sir  C.  Adderley  *   . . 
Visct.  Sandon  (1878) 
T.  E.  Taylor  • 


Ld.  Hen.  G.  Lennox  * 

Ld.  John  Manners . . 

G.  Sclater  Booth  • 

Visct.  Sandon  *      . . 
Ld.  G.  Hamilton  •  (1878) 

February,  1886. 
W.  E.  Gladstone    . . 


Ld.  John  Manners . . 
D.  of  Montrose  •    . . 


Gathorne  Hardy    . . 
E.  of  Devon  •  (1867) 
H.  T.  Lowry-Corry 
Ld.  Robert  Montagu  • 

(1867). 
Spencer  Walpole  (May, 
1867-1868). 
the  Cabinet,  1870. 

Aprii,  1880. 
W.  E.  Gladstone    . . 
W.  E.  Gladstone    . . 
Ld.  Selborne 
Earl  Spencer 
Ld.  Carlingford  (1883). 

D.  of  Argyll 

Ld.  Carlingford  (1881). 

E.  of  Rosebery  (1885). 

Earl  Cowper  • 
Earl  Spencer  (1882) 
Lord  O'Hagan  •  . . 
W.  E.  Gladstone  . . 
H.  C.  E.  Childers  (1882). 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  . . 
Earl  Granville 

E.  of  Kimberley    . . 

E.  of  Derby  (1882). 

H.  C.  E.  Childers  . . 

Marq.  of  Hartington  (1882) 

Marq.  of  Hartington 

E.  of  Kimberley  (1882). 

W.  B.  Forster 

Ld.  F.  Cavendish  •  (1882) 

G.  O.   Trevelyan  •  (1882). 

H.  C.  Bannerman  •  (1884). 

E.  of  Northbrook  . . 

J.  Chamberlain 

John  Bright 

B.  of  Kimberley  (1882). 

J.  G.  Dodson  (1882). 

G.  O.  Trevelyan  (1884). 

W.  P.  Adam  • 

G.  J.  Shaw-Lefevre  »  (1881). 

E.  of  Rosebery  (1885). 

Henry  Fawcett  •   . . 

G.  J.  Shaw-Lefevre  (1883). 

J.  G.  Dodson 

Sir  C.  W.  Dilke  (1882). 

A.  J.  MundeUa  •    . . 


First  Ld.  of  Treasury  . .     W.  E.  Gladstone 


Lord  Chancellor 
Lord  President  . . 

Lord  Privy  Seal 

Ld.  Lieut,  of  Ireland    . . 

Ld.  Chan,  of  Ireland    . . 
Chan,  of  the  Exchequer 

Home  Secretary 
Foreign  Secretary 

Coloaia  Secretary 

Secretary  for  War 

Secretary  for  India 

Sec.  for  Ireland. . 

Sec.  for  Scotland 


Ld.  Herschell 
Earl  Spencer 

W.  E.  Gladstone    . . 

E.  of  Aberdeen  ♦    . . 

John  Naish  * 

Sir  W.  Harcourt    . . 

H.  C.  E.  Childers  . . 
E.  of  Rosebery 

Earl  Granville 

H.  Campbell-Bannerman . 

B.  of  Kimberley    . . 

John  Morley 

O.  0.  Trevelyan     . . 


A.  H.  Layard.* 
A.  S.  Ayrton  •  (1869). 
W.P.Adam*  (1873). 
Marq.  of  Hartington. 
Lyon  Playfair  •  (1874). 

G.  J.  Goschen. 

J.  Stansfeld  (1871). 

W.  E.  Forster.* 


July,  1885. 
Marq.  of  Salisbury. 
E.  of  Iddesleigh. 
Ld.  Halsbury. 
Visct.  Cranbrook. 


August,  1886. 
Marq.  of  Salisbury 

Marq.  of  Salisbury 
W.  H.  Smith  (1887) 
A.  J.  Balfour  (1891). 
Ld.  Halsbury 
Visct.  Cranbrook    . . 

Earl  Cadogan  * 

Marq.  of  Londonderry  *   . . 

E.  of  Zetland  ♦  (1889). 

Ld.  Ashbourne 

Ld.  R.  Churchill    . . 

G.  J.  Goschen  (1886). 

H.  Matthews 

E.  of  Iddesleigh     . . 

Marq.  of  Salisbury  (1886). . 

Earl  Stanhope 

Sir  Hen.  Holland  (1887). 

W.  H.  Smith 

Earl  Stanhope  (1887). 

Visct.  Cross 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach 

A.  J.  Balfour  (1887). 

W.  L.  Jackson  *  (1891). 

A.  J.  Balfour 

Marq.  of  Lothian  *  (1887) 


E.  of  Harrowby, 


E.  of  Carnarvon. 
In  Commission  (1886). 
Ld.  Ashbourne. 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach. 

Sir  R.  A.  Cross. 
Marq.  of  Salisbury. 

Col.  Stanley. 

W.  H.  Smith. 

Visct.  Cranbrook  (1886). 

Ld.  R.  Churchill. 

Sir  W.  H.  Dyke.* 
W.  H.  Smith  (1886). 


D.  of  Richmond. 
Ld.  G.  Hamilton. 

D.  of  Richmond. 
Earl  Stanhope  (1885). 
Henry  Chaplin.* 


D.  R.  Plunkett.* 

Ld.  John  Manners. 
A.  J.  Balfour.* 


Hon.  E.  Stanhope. 

Sir  Hen.  Holland  •  (1885). 

August,  1892. 
W.  E.  Gladstone. 
E.  of  Rosebery  (1894). 
W.  E.  Gladstone. 
E.  of  Rosebery  (1894). 

Ld.  Herschell. 

E.  of  Kimberley. 

E.  of  Rosebery  (1894). 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Ld.  Tweedmouth  (1894). 

Lord  Houghton.* 

Samuel  Walker.* 
Sir  W.  Harcotirt. 

H.  H.  Asquith. 

E.  of  Rosebery. 

E.  of  Kimberley  (1894). 

Marq.  of  Ripon. 

Sir  H.  C.  Bannerman. 

E.  of  Kimberley. 

Sir  H.  H.  Fowler  (1894), 

John  Morley. 


Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan. 
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Marq.  of  Rlpon 
A.J.  Mundclla 


First  Ld.  of  Admiralty 
Pres.  of  Bd.  of  Trade  . . 

Chan,  of  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster 
Chief  Comr.  of  Works  . . 

Postmaster-Oeneral 
Pres.  of  Loc.  Govt.  Bd. 

Vlco-Pres.  of  Council    . . 

Pres.  of  Bd.  of  Agric.  . . 
Without  Office  . . 


OFnoES. 
Prime  Minister  . , 


First  Ld.  of  the  Treasury     A.  J.  Balfour 


Ld.  G.  HamUton   . . 
Ld.  Stanley  of  Preston     . . 
Sir  M.  Hicks-Bcach  (1888) 
Ld.  John  ^Manners. . 


D.  R.  Plunkett  • 


H.  C.  Ralkes  • 
C.  T.  Kltchle  » 


E.  of  Morley  • 

Q.  J.  Shaw-Lefevre 

J.  Chamberlain 

J.  Stansfeld  (1886) 

Sir  Lyon  Playfalr  •  . .     Sir  Hen.  Holland  • 

Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke  •  (1887). 

—  Hen.  Chaplin 

—  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  (Mar., 

1887-Jan.,  1888). 
*  Admitted  to  the  Cabinet,  1887. 
June,  1895.  JutT,  1902. 

Marq.  of  Salisbury  . .     A.  J.  Balfour 


Lord  Chancellor 
Lord  President . 


Lord  Privy  Seal 

Ld.  Lieut,  of  Ireland    . 
Ld.  Chan,  of  Ireland    . 

Chan,  of  the  Exchequer 

Home  Secretary 

Foreign  Secretary 
Colonial  Secretary 

8«cretary  for  War 

Seoretary  for  India 

Bee.  for  Ireland. . 
Sec.  for  Scotland 

First  Ld.  of  Admiralty 

PreB.  of  Bd.  of  Trade  . . 


Chan,  of  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster 


First  CJomr.  of  Works  . . 
Postmaster-General 
Pres.  of  Loc.  Govt.  Board 
Pret.  of  Bd.  of  Education 

Pres.  of  Bd.  of  Agricul. 


Ld.  HaLsbury 
D.  of  Devonshire 


Visct.  Cross 


Earl  Cadogan 
Ld.  Ashbourne 

Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach 

Sir  M.  White  Ridley 
C.  T.  Ritchie  (1900) 

Marq.  of  Salisbury 

Marq.  of  Lansdowne  (1900). 

J.  Chamberlain 


Marq.  of  Lansdowne 
Hon.    St.    John    Brodrick 

(1900). 
Ld.  G.  Hamilton   . . 


Gerald  Ballotir  *    . . 
George  Wyndham  •  (1900) 
Ld.  Balfour  of  Burleigh 


G.  J.  Goschen 

E.  of  Selbome  (1900) 

0.  T.  Ritchie 
Gerald  Balfour  (1900) 

Ld.  James  of  Hereford 


A.  Akers-Douglas  . . 

D.  of  Norfolk  •      . . 

Henry  Chaplin 
Walter  Long  (1900) 
Sir  John  Gorst  •    . . 


A.  J.  Balfour 

Ld.  Halsbury 
D.  of  Devonshire   . . 
Marq.  of  Londonderry 
(1903). 


A.  J.  Balfour 

Marq.  of  Salisbury  (1903). 

E.  of  Dudley  • 
Ld.  Ashbourne 

C.  T.  Ritchie 

Austen  Chamberlain  (1903) 

A.  Akers-Douglas  . . 


Marq.  of  Lansdowne 

J.  Chamberlain 

Hon.  A.  Lyttelton  (1903) . . 

Hon.  St.  John  Brodrick    . . 
H.  O.  Arnold  Forster  (1903). 

Ld.  G.  Hamilton    . . 

Hon.    St.    John    Brodrick 

(1903). 
George  Wyndham 
Walter  Long  (1906) 
Ld.  Balfour  of  Burleigh    . . 
A.  G.  Murray  (1903). 
Marq.  of  Linlithgow  (1905). 
E.  of  Selborne 
Earl  Cawdor  (1905) 

Gerald  Balfour 

Marq.  of  Salisbury  (1905). . 

Sir  W.  A.  Wairond  • 


Earl  Spencer. 

A.  J.  Mundella. 

Jas.  Bryce  (1894). 

Jas.  Bryce. 

Ld.  Tweedmouth  (1894). 

G.  J.  Shaw-Lefevre. 

Herbert  Gladstone  *(18D4). 

Arnold  Morley. 

H.  H.  Fowler. 

O.  J.  Shaw-Lefevre  (1894). 

A.  H.  D.  Acland. 

Hert)ert  Gardner.* 


Januaet,  1906. 
Sir  H.  C.  B.-innerman. 
H.  H.  Asquith  (1908). 
Sir  H.  C.  Bannerman. 
H.  H.  Asqulth  (1908). 
Ld.  Loreburn. 
E.  of  Crewe. 
Visct.  Wolverhampton 

(1908). 
Visct.  Morley  of  Blackburn 

(1910). 
Marq.  of  Rlpon. 
E.  of  Crewe  (1908). 
Earl  Carrington  (1911). 
E.  of  Aberdeen.* 
Sir  S.  Walker.* 
Redmond  Barry*  (1911). 
H.  H.  Asquith. 

D.  Lloyd  George  (1908). 
Herbert  J.  Gladstone. 
W.  S.  Churchill  (1910). 
R.  JIcKenna  (1911). 
Sir  Edward  Grey. 

E.  of  Elgin. 

E.  of  Crewe  (1908). 
Lewis  Harcoiurt  (1910). 
R.  B.  Haldane. 


John  Morley. 

E.  of  Crewe  (1910). 

James  Bryce. 
Augustine  Birrell  (1907). 
John  Sinclair. 


Lord  Windsor  • 

Austen  Chamberlain 
Ld.  Stanley  (1903). 
Walter  Long 
Gerald  Balfour  (1905). 
Marq.  of  Londonderry 


Walter  Long 

E.  W.  Hanbury  (1900) 


R.  W.  Hanbury     . . 
E.  of  Onslow  (1902) 
Hon.  Ailwyn  Fellowes 
(1905). 
*  Admitted  to  the  Cabinet,  1907. 


Ld.  Tweedmouth. 

R.  McKenna  (1908). 

W.  S.  Churchill  (1911). 

D.  Lloyd  George. 

W.  S.  Churchill  (1908). 

Sydney  Buxton  (1910). 

Sir  H.  H.  Fowler. 

Ld.  Fitzmaurice  (1908). 

J.  A.  Pease  (1910). 

C.  E.  H.  Hobhouse  (1911). 

Lewis  Harcourt. ' 

Earl  Bcauchamp  (1910). 

Sydney  Buxton. 

Herbert  Samuel  (1910). 

John  Bums. 

Augustine  Birrell. 
R.  McKenna  (1907). 
W.  Runciman  (1908). 
J.  A.  Pease  (1911). 
Earl  Carrington. 
Walter  Runciman  (1011). 


SPEAKERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  1812-1912. 
Charles  Abbot  (Lord  Colchester),  1802. 
Charles  Manners  Sutton  (Visct.  Canterbury),  1817. 
James  Abercromby  (Lord  Dunfermline),  1835. 
Charles  Shaw-Lefevre  (Visct.  Evcrsley),  1839. 
J.  Evelyn  Denison  (Visct.  Ossington),  1857. 
Sir  H.  W.  B.  brand  (Visct.  Hampden),  1872. 
Arthur  Wellesley  Peel  (Visct.  Peel),  1884. 
William  Court  Gully  (Visct.  Seiby),  1895. 
James  William  Lowther,  1905. 


APPENDIX  No.  Ill 

A   CHRONICLE    OF    THE    BRITISH   EMPIRE    BEYOND    THE   SEAS 

European  Possessions. — Gibraltar. — 1704.  Taken  from  the  Spaniards. 
— 1830.  Limited  civil  rights  granted  to  the  inhabitants,  but  executive  and 
legislative  powers  vested  in  the  Governor.  Malta. — 1800.  Captured  from 
the  French. — 1849.  A  constitution  granted  which  was  sHghtly  altered  in  1887 
and  1903.  The  Ionian  Islands.— 1815.  Taken  from  the  French.— 1864. 
Annexed  to  Greece.  The  Island  of  Heligoland. — 1814.  Ceded  to  Britain  by 
Denmark. — 1890.    Given  to  Germany. 

India. — 1599.  East  India  Company  founded. — 1600.  Company  incor- 
porated.— 1612.  Settlement  established  at  Pettapoli. — 1639.  Settlement 
at  Madras. — 1650.  Settlement  at  Bengal. — 1669.  Settlement  at  Bombay. 
— 1689.  Organized  rule  of  East  India  Company  began,  the  presidencies  of 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  having  been  already  established. — 1698.  Act 
creating  new  East  India  Company. — 1708.  Two  companies  amalgamated. 
1712.  Act  continuing  privileges  of  Company. — 1730.  Charter  of  company 
prolonged  to  1766.— 1742.  Charter  extended  until  1783.— Mid-1 8th  century. 
Conquests  by  Chve  and  his  generals. — 1773.  Regulating  Act  whereby 
in  England  the  company  was  governed  by  a  Court  of  Directors  and  Court 
of  Proprietors  and  in  India  each  of  the  three  presidencies  was  ruled  by 
president  or  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the  company.  Supremacy 
of  Bengal,  with  a  governor-general"  and  four  councillors,  Warren  Hastings 
appointed  governor-general. — 1784.  Board  of  Control  estabhshed  to  super- 
intend civil  and  miUtary  government. — 1813.  Private  merchants  permitted 
to  trade  to  India,  but  company  retained  monopoly  of  tea  trade. — 1833. 
Trade  monopoly  of  company  finally  aboHshed. — 1853.  Charter  renewed,  but 
Indian  civil  service  thrown  open  to  competition. — 1857.  Indian  Mutiny. — 
1 858.  Government  transferred  to  the  Crown  and  placed  under  a  Secretary  of 
State  and  a  council  of  fifteen  members,  eight  being  appointed  by  the  Crown 
and  seven  by  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company. — 1861.  Constitution 
of  governor-general's  council  modified  and  powers  of  legislative  council 
curtailed. — 1886.  British  Burma  became  British  territory. — 1907.  Two 
natives  placed  on  the  council  of  the  Secretary  of  State. — 1909.  Constitution 
of  legislative  council  altered  so  as  to  admit  some  members  by  popular  elec- 
tion.— 1912.     Further  modification  of  constitution. 

For  administrative  purposes  British  India  is  divided  into  fifteen  provinces, 
each  with  its  local  government.  These  provinces  are  the  three  old  presidencies 
of  Bengal,  Madras  and  Bombay,  four  lieutenant-governorships  and  eight 
chief -commissionerships.  India  includes  besides  these  provinces  a  number 
of  feudatory  states  whose  rulers  are  under  British  protection.     There  are  also 
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three  independent  native  states  within  the  British  sphere  of  influence, 
namely,  Nepal,  Bhutan  and  Afghanistan,  which  have  no  poUtical  relations 
with  any  foreign  power  except  Great  Britain. 

Ceylon. — 1796.  Cession  by  the  Dutch  to  Great  Britain  and  governed 
from  Madras. — 1801.  Made  a  separate  Crown  Colony. — 1802.  Cession  by 
Dutch  confirmed.  Administration  by  a  governor  and  executive  council  of 
six  members  and  a  legislative  council  of  seventeen,  of  whom  eight  are  non- 
official  members  nominated  by  the  governor,  three  of  them  are  usually 
Europeans  representing  the  planters  and  the  others  natives  of  Ceylon. 

The  Straits  Settlements  (including  Singapore,  Penang,  Malacca, 
Labuan,  Cocos  Islands  and  Christmas  Island). — 1786.  Penang  ceded  to  the 
Indian  Government  by  the  Rajah  of  Kedah. — 1795.  Malacca  captured  from 
the  Dutch. — 1818.  Malacca  restored  to  the  Dutch. — 1819.  Singapore  first 
occupied  by  the  British. — 1824.  Singapore  ceded  to  Britain  by  the  Sultan  of 
Johore.  Malacca  given  back  to  Britain  by  Dutch. — 1867.  Transferred  from 
Indian  Government  to  the  Secretary  of  State. — 1885.  Johore  placed  under 
British  protection. — 1895.  Treaty  of  federation  of  the  four  states  (Perak, 
Selangor,  Negri  Sembilan  and  Pehang)  forming  the  Federated  Malay  States. 
— 1900.  Christmas  islands  added  to  colony. — 1903.  Cocos  or  Keeling 
Islands  added  to  colony. — 1907.  Labuan  incorporated  with  Singapore. 
— 1909.  Federal  council  constituted  for  the  four  states.  Kedah,  Perhs,  Kelantan 
and  Trengganu  placed  under  British  suzerainty  by  Siam. — 1912.  Labuan 
made  a  separate  settlement. 

British  North  Borneo. — 1877.  Acquired  by  Britain  and  administered 
by  a  governor. — 1881.     North  Borneo  Company  founded. 

Brunei  on  the  island  of  Borneo. — 1888.  Placed  under  British  protection. 
— 1906.     British  resident  appointed. 

Sarawak. — 1842.  Acquired  from  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  by  the  late  Sir 
James  Brooke,  who  became  rajah,  and  ruled  under  British  protection  by  him 
and  his  descendants  with  a  mixed  council  of  Europeans  and  Malays. 

Hong  Kong. — 1842.     Ceded  to  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Nankin. 

Weihaiwei  and  New  Territories. — 1898.  Leased  by  China  to 
Britain. — 1904.  A  part  of  the  New  Territories  (New  Kowloon)  placed  under 
Hong  Kong  Sanitary  Board. 

Cyprus. — 1878.  Placed  under  British  administration. — 1914.  Annexed 
to  the  British  Empire. 

Aden. — 1839.  Captured  by  British  and  administered  from  Bombay. — 
1860.    Declared  a  free  port. 

Dominion  of  Canada. — 1864.  Quebec  Resolutions  passed  as  basis  for 
confederation. — 1867.  Act  of  Confederation  (British  North  America  Act, 
1867).  The  Dominion  consisted  at  first  of  the  provinces  of  Quebec,  Ontario, 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Constitution  provided  for  a  governor- 
general,  who  was  also  commander-in-chief  of  the  naval  and  mihtary  forces, 
aided  by  a  council  styled  the  Queen's  Privy  Council  for  Canada,  chosen  by 
him.    Parliament   consists   of  an  upper  house  of  seventy-two  members 
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called  the  senate  appointed  by  the  governor  for  Hfe,  and  a  lower  house  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-one  members  popularly  elected,  called  the  house  of 
commons.  Each  province  has  its  heutenant-govemor  and  government  of 
one  or  two  chambers. 

Canada,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Quebec  and   Ontario. — 16th 
century.  Colonized  by  France. — 1763.  Ceded  to  Britain  by  Treaty  of  Paris. — 
1774.   Quebec  Act  passed  whereby  French  Canadians  enjoyed  their  civil  and 
rehgious  rights,  large  territories  annexed  and  legislative  council  appointed. — 
1791.     Division  into  the  provinces  of  Upper  Canada  (now  Ontario)  and 
Lower  Canada  (now  Quebec),  with  distinct  governments,  each  with  legislative 
council  and  assembly,  the  former  province  was  ruled  under  British  law  and 
the  latter  under  French  law. — 1819.    Eefusal  by  the  house  of  assembly  of 
Lower  Canada  to  vote  supphes  owing  to  a  dispute  with  the  home  government. 
— 1831.    Compromise  whereby  the  civil  hst  was  fixed. — 1837.    Demand  for 
elective  legislative  councils  and  rebelhon  on  refusal  by  home  government. 
Lord  Durham  appointed  Governor- General  and  Lord  High  Commissioner  to 
investigate  the  trouble.    His  conciliatory  report. — 1841.    Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  reunited,  with  a  legislative  council  of  40  members  appointed  for  hfe 
by  the  Crown  and  a  legislative  assembly  of  84  members  (later  increased  to 
130)  elected  by  the  people. — 1847.    Civil  Ust  conceded  to  Canadian  govern- 
ment.— 1852.      Grand  Trunk  Eailway   begun. — 1854.    Eeciprocity  Treaty 
with  United  States. — 1858.    Adoption  of  decimal  currency.    Ottawa  chosen 
capital. — 1865.        Seat    of    government     transferred    to     Ottawa. — 1866. 
Termination  of  Eeciprocity  Treaty  by  the  United  States. — 1867.    Formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Canadian  Confederation. — 1898.     Area  of  Quebec  ex- 
tended. 

Legislature  for  Quebec  is  composed  of  a  lieutenant-governor,  a  legislative 
council  of  24  members  appointed  by  the  lieutenant-governor  in  council,  a 
legislative  assembly  of  81  members  elected  for  five  years,  and  an  executive 
council  composed  of  the  lieutenant-governor  and  ministers.  The  legislature 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  consists  of  a  lieutenant-governor  and  a  legislative 
assembly  of  111  members  elected  for  four  years  on  a  manhood  suffrage. 

Nova  Scotia,  formerly  Acadia. — From  1497,  when  Cabot  visited  it, 
the  Enghsh  settlers  in  Virginia  claimed  the  coast  land. — 1604.  Settled  by 
the  French. — 1621.  Granted  by  James  I.  to  Sir  Wilham  Alexander  for 
colonization  (when  first  called  Nova  Scotia). — 1710.  Captured  from  the 
French.— 1713.  Confirmed  to  England  by  Treaty  of  Utrecht.— 1763.  New 
Brunswick,  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  Island  ceded  to  England  under 
Treaty  of  Paris  and  the  two  former  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia. — 1867.  Joined 
the  Canadian  Confederation  with  government  consisting  of  heutenant- 
govemor  and  legislative  council  of  36  members  (afterwards  reduced  to  21) 
appointed  for  hfe  and  a  legislative  assembly  of  55  members  (later  reduced  to 
43)  elected  for  four  years. 

New  Brunswick. — 1713.  Claimed  by  Enghsh  under  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
— 1763.    Confirmed  to  Britain  under  Treaty  of  Paris  and  annexed  to  Nova 
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Scotia. — 1784.  Formed  into  a  distinct  province. — 1867.  Joined  Canadian 
Confederation  with  government  consisting  of  a  lieutenant-governor,  a 
legislative  comicil  of  40  members  appointed  for  life,  a  legislative  assembly 
of  40  members  (later  increased  to  47  members)  and  an  executive  council  of 
nine  members  (later  reduced  to  five  ministers). — 1891.  Legislative  council 
abolished. 

Cape  Breton. — 1763.  Ceded  to  Britain  by  French  under  Treaty  of 
Paris  and  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia. — 1783.  Formed  into  distinct  province. — 
1820.  Final  annexation  to  Nova  Scotia. 

Prince  Edward  Island. — 1763.  Ceded  to  Britain  by  French  under 
Treaty  of  Paris.— 1867.  Balloted  out  of  the  Union.— 1873.  Joined  the 
Canadian  Confederation  with  legislature  consisting  of  a  governor,  an  executive 
council,  a  legislative  council  of  13  members  (abohshed  on  joining  the  Union) 
and  a  house  of  assembly  of  30  members  elected  under  a  manhood  suffrage. 

Manitoba. — 1812.  Capt.  Miles  Macdonell  in  the  name  of  Lord  Selkirk 
took  possession  of  Assiniboia  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  district 
became  known  as  the  Eed  Eiver  Colony. — 1841.  The  municipal  district  of 
Assiniboia,  extending  for  60  miles  in  all  directions  from  the  forks  of  the  Eed 
and  Assiniboine  Eivers,  was  formed. — 1870.  Province  of  Manitoba  formed 
and  incorporated  in  the  Dominion  with  heutenant-governor,  legislative 
council  and  legislative  assembly. — 1876.   Legislative  council  abohshed. 

Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. — 1875.  Formation  of  North- West 
Territories  out  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  lands.  Provisional  districts 
of  Assiniboia,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  Athabasca  created. — 1905.  The 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  formed  and  incorporated  in  the 
Dominion,  each  with  a  Keutenant-govemor  and  an  elected  legislative 
assembly. 

British  Columbia  and  Vancouver's  Island. — 1792.  North-west  coast 
from  United  States  boundary  to  Alaska  secured  to  England  by  treaty  with 
Spain  and  called  New  Caledonia.  The  Island  of  Vancouver  explored  by 
George  Vancouver. — 1838.  New  Caledonia  included  in  Hudson's  Bay  Terri- 
tories.— 1849.  Vancouver's  Island  constituted  a  Crown  Colony  and  granted 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on  condition  it  should  be  colonized. — 1856. 
Eepresentative  government  granted  to  Vancouver's  Island. — 1858.  Dis- 
covery of  gold  in  New  Caledonia.  Eevocation  of  grants  of  New  Caledonia 
and  Vancouver's  Island  to  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  New  Caledonia 
henceforth  called  British  Columbia  and  constituted  a  separate  colony. — 
1866.  The  two  colonies  united. — 1871.  The  united  colonies  became  part  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  provincial  government  consists  of  a  heutenant- 
governor  and  an  elected  legislative  assembly  of  42  members  (increased  in 
1915  to  47). 

Yukon  Territory. — 1895.  Proclamation  naming  district. — 1896 
Gold  found  at  Klondike. — 1898,  Granted  a  legislature,  under  the  Dominion, 
of  a  commissioner  and  legislative  council  of  ten  members. 

North- West    Territories    and    Hudson's    Bay    Company. — 1670. 
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Charter  by  Charles  II.  to  Prince  Kupert  for  monopoly  of  trade  from  Lake 
Superior  to  the  Eocky  Mountains  and  from  Manitoba  to  Athabasca.  The 
company  thus  formed  was  purely  trading  and  discouraged  settlement. — 
1783-4.  The  North- West  Company  formed  by  merchants  of  Montreal  to 
develop  the  fur  trade. — 1821.  Union  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  North- 
West  Company. — 1870.  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  rights  in  Eupert's  Land 
purchased  by  the  Dominion. — 1875.  Lieutenant-governor  appointed  for 
Eupert's  Land  and  the  North- West  Territories. 

Newfoundland. — 15th  and  16th  centuries.  A  fishing  station  used  at 
first  by  British  fishermen,  then  by  Portuguese  and  French. — 1583.  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  hoisted  EngUsh  flag  on  the  island. — 1610.  Company 
formed  for  colonizing  eastern  part  of  the  island  and  settlement  at  Conception 
Bay.  Other  companies  estabhshed  by  James  I.  for  setthng  other  parts  of 
the  island  ;  the  various  companies  appointed  their  governors. — 1635.  Per- 
mission from  Charles  I.  to  the  French  to  cure  and  dry  their  fish  on  New- 
foundland coast. — 1637.  A  grant  of  the  whole  island  to  a  trading  company. — 
1651.  Commissioners  appointed  by  Cromwell  to  govern  the  island. — 1662. 
Settlement  of  French  at  Placentia  gave  rise  to  disputes. — 1713.  Island  con- 
firmed to  Britain  and  the  French  settlers  removed  to  Cape  Breton. — 1729.  A 
governor  appointed. — 1763.  Labrador  and  the  island  of  Anticosti  annexed 
to  Newfoundland.  Islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  granted  as  a  shelter  to 
French  fishermen. — 1774.  Labrador  restored  to  Canada. — 1809.  Labrador 
and  Anticosti  reannexed  to  Newfoundland. — 1825.  Labrador  and  Anticosti 
handed  back  to  Lower  Canada. — 1832.  Eepresentative  government  granted 
to  Newfoundland. — 1842.  An  amalgamated  legislature  granted. — 1847. 
Former  constitution  restored. — 1855.  New  constitution  granted,  consisting 
of  a  governor  aided  by  an  executive  council  of  responsible  ministers  appointed 
by  him,  a  legislative  council  of  24  members  nominated  for  life,  and  a  house 
of  assembly  of  36  members  elected  under  a  manhood  suffrage  for  four 
years. 

British  West  Indies  and  adjoining  groups  of  islands. — 1655.  Jamaica 
taken  from  the  Spaniards,  governed  by  a  council  and  legislative  assembly. — 
1854.  A  privy  council  and  an  executive  committee  created  and  the  number 
of  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  increased. — 1866.  Jamaica  became  a 
Crown  Colony. — 1884.  A  governor  and  privy  council  of  nominated  members 
and  a  legislative  council  partly  ofiicial,  partly  nominated  and  partly  elected. 
The  remaining  islands,  including  the  Bahamas,  Leeward  Islands,  the  Wind- 
ward Islands,  Barbadoes,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  were  taken  from  the  French 
or  Spanish  in  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  centuries  or  by  settlement  of  abandoned 
Spanish  colonies.  They  have  had  various  forms  of  legislatures,  but  owing 
to  the  racial  difficulties  representative  government  has  not  progressed.  They 
are  administered  as  Crown  Colonies  without  responsible  governments. 

British  Honduras. — 1638.  Settled  by  adventurers  from  Jamaica  and 
considered  a  dependency  of  that  island. — 1862.  Declared  a  colony  under 
Jamaica  with  a  lieutenant-governor. — 1870.    Became  a  Crown  Colony. — 
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1884.    Connexion  with  Jamaica  severed  and  a  governor,  executive  council 
and  legislative  council  of  ofl&cial  and  nominated  members  established. 

British  Guiana. — 1814.  Ceded  by  the  Dutch  as  two  colonies. — 1831. 
The  governments  united  ;  legislature  consisted  of  a  governor,  court  of  pohcy 
and  combined  court. — 1891.    Reconstitution  of  the  two  courts. 

Falkland  Islands. — 1832.  Annexed  from  Buenos  Ayres. — 1843. 
Administered  as  a  Crown  Colony  by  a  governor  and  executive  and  legislative 
councils. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa. — 1910.  Act  constituting  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Natal,  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  provinces  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.  The  administration  of  the  Union  to  be  under  a 
governor-general  appointed  by  the  Crown  with  an  executive  coimcil  chosen 
by  him.  The  departments  of  state  are  administered  by  officers  appointed  by 
the  governor-general.  The  Senate  consists  of  40  members,  eight  nominated 
by  the  governor-general  in  council  and  eight  for  each  of  the  four  provinces. 
The  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  121  members,  51  representing  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  17  Natal,  36  the  Transvaal  and  17  the  Orange  Free  State. 
Cape  Town  is  the  legislative  capital  and  Pretoria  the  administrative  capital. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Colony. — 1814.  Surrendered  by  the 
Dutch  to  Britain. — 1819.  Settlement  at  Port  Elizabeth  and  Grahamstown. 
—1825.  Cape  Colony  extended  to  the  Orange  River. — 1836.  First  trek  of 
Boers. — 1853.  Representative  government  conferred. — 1865.  Kaffraria 
annexed  to  Cape  Colony. — 1871.  Basutoland  and  Griqualand  West  annexed. 
— 1872.  Responsible  government  granted. — 1875.  The  Transkei  Territory 
annexed. — 1884.  Walfish  Bay,  which  became  a  British  possession  in  1878, 
annexed  to  Cape  Colony. — 1885.  The  southern  part  of  Bechuanaland, 
where  Boers  had  established  republics,  constituted  a  Crown  Colony  and 
annexed  to  Cape  Colony. — 1894.  Pondoland  annexed. — 1895.  British 
Bechuanaland  annexed. 

Natal.— 1824.  Settlement  at  Durban  or  Port  Natal.— 1828.  Settle- 
ment abandoned. — 1838.  Republic  of  NataHa  proclaimed  by  Boers. — 1843. 
Natal  declared  a  British  colony. — 1844.  Annexed  to  Cape  Colony. — 1856. 
Created  a  separate  colony. — 1879.  Zululand  conquered  ;  in  1887  annexed 
to  Natal ;  in  1893  responsible  government  granted  ;  and  in  1897  incorporated 
in  Natal, — 1903.    Vryheid,  Utrecht  and  Paulpietersburg  annexed. 

Orange  Free  State. — 1836.  First  Boer  trek. — 1848.  Land  between 
the  Rivers  Orange  and  Vaal  declared  British  territory  and  called  '  the  Orange 
River  Sovereignty.'  Boer  resistance  and  defeat  at  Boomplatz. — 1853. 
Colony  abandoned. — 1854.  Orange  Free  State  founded. — 1899.  War 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Boer  RepubHcs. — 1900.  Both  Boer  Repubhcs 
came  under  British  rule. — 1906.  Full  self-government  granted,  consisting 
of  an  administrator  appointed  by  the  governor-general  in  council,  an  elected 
council  and  an  executive  council  of  four  chosen  by  the  council. 

Transvaal. — 1852.  Boer  retirement  beyond  the  River  Vaal  from  the 
Orange  River  Sovereignty. — 1856.    South  African  Repubhc  or  Transvaal 
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founded. — 1877.  Transvaal  declared  British  territory. — 1880.  Boer  revolt. 
— 1881.  Defeat  of  British  at  Majuba  and  Boer  republic  re-established. 
— 1886.    Discovery  of  gold  and  rush  of  immigrants. — 1895.     Jameson  raid. — 

1 899.  War  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Boer  republics . — 1 900.  Both  Boer 
repubhcs  came  under  British  rule. — 1906.  Self-government  granted  similar 
to  that  given  to  the  Orange  Free  State  (q.v.). 

South  African  High  Commission. — 1847.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
appointed  governor  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  high  commissioner  for  settUng 
the  affairs  of  territories  adjacent  to  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  frontier 
of  the  colony. — Subsequent  governors  of  Cape  Colony  similarly  appointed. — 

1900.  Office  of  high  commissioner  separated  from  that  of  governor. — 
1910.  Lord  Gladstone,  governor-general  of  South  Africa,  appointed  high 
commissioner  which  included  governorship  of  Basutoland  and  control  over 
the  Protectorates  of  Bechuanaland  and  Swaziland  and  over  Ehodesia. 

Basutoland. — 1868.  Kecognized  as  British  territory. — 1871.  Attached 
to  Cape  Colony. — 1883.     Transferred  to  Imperial  Government. 

Protectorates  of  Swaziland  and  Bechuanaland. — Formerly  admin- 
istered by  South  African  Eepubhc. — 1906.  Each  protectorate  administered 
by  a  resident  commissioner  under  the  High  Commissioner. 

Ehodesia. — 1888.  Treaty  with  Lobengula,  chief  of  the  Matabeles, 
whereby  Matabeleland  was  closed  to  foreigners. — 1889.  Charter  to  British 
South  Africa  Company  to  colonize  and  develop  territories  south  of  the 
Zambesi. — 1891.  Company's  operations  extended  north  of  the  Zambesi  and 
British  protectorate  established  in  Central  Africa. — 1898.  Southern  and 
North-eastern  Ehodesia  are  administered  by  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany.— 1903.  Legislative  council  subordinate  to  High  Commissioner, 
granted. — 1911.  North-eastern  and  North-western  Ehodesia  amalgamated 
as  Northern  Ehodesia. 

British  West  Africa. — C.  1900.  Gold  Coast  and  Sierra  Leone, 
Gambia  and  Nigeria  recognized  as  British  West  Africa. 

Gold  Coast  and  Sierra  Leone. — 1482.  Trade  secured  to  Portuguese 
by  papal  bull. — 1588.  Charter  by  Queen  EKzabeth  to  merchants  of  Exeter 
to  trade  to  Senegal  and  Gambia. — 1618.  Charter  from  James  I.  to  certain 
merchants  of  London  to  trade  to  Guinea. — 1631.  Another  charter  to  mer- 
chants of  London  to  trade  between  Cape  Blanco  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
for  31  years. — 1662.  A  new  company  formed  with  head  quarters  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle. — 1672.  Eoyal  African  Company  founded,  which  took  over  the 
forts  of  the  earlier  company. — 1760.  A  new  company,  the  African  Company 
of  Merchants,  was  formed. — 1787.  Sierra  Leone  selected  as  the  site  for  a 
colony  of  emancipated  negro  slaves  and  Sierra  Leone  Company  formed  to 
administer  colony. — 1807.  Sierra  Leone  Company  surrendered  its  charter. 
— 1821.  The  African  Company  of  Merchants,  which  chiefly  depended  on  the 
slave  trade,  abohshed  and  the  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast  made  dependencies 
of  Sierra  Leone. — 1850.  Danish  settlements  purchased  and  Gold  Coast 
again  made  a  separate  colony  with  its  executive  and  legislative  councils. — 
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1865.  West  African  settlements  all  united  under  a  central  government  at 
Sierra  Leone  with  local  administrators  in  each. — 1867.  Treaty  with  Holland 
settling  boundaries. — 1872.  Cession  of  Dutch  settlements  to  Britain. — 
1874.  Ashanti  war  and  formation  of  Gold  Coast  Colony  consisting  of  the 
Gold  Coast  and  Lagos  and  estabhshment  of  West  African  Settlement  including 
Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia. — 1888.  Sierra  Leone  made  a  separate  colony. — 
1896.  Adansi  and  Ashantiland  proclaimed  British  protectorate. — 1897.  The 
Northern  Territories  north  of  Ashanti  formed  into  separate  district. — 
1901.    Ashanti  and  the  Northern  Territories  annexed. 

Gambia. — 1588.  Charter  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  company  of  British 
merchants  to  trade  to  Senegal  and  the  Gambia. — 1618.  Fort  James  estab- 
lished.— 1783.  Guaranteed  to  Enghsh  by  Treaty  of  Versailles. — 1807. 
Government  of  settlement  passed  to  Crown. — 1816.  Settlement  at  St. 
Mary's  Island  established. — 1821.  Gambia  annexed  to  Sierra  Leone. — 1843. 
Made  a  separate  colony. — 1866.  Again  annexed  to  Sierra  Leone. — 1888. 
Finally  became  an  independent  colony. 

Nigeria. — 1816-39.  Various  expeditions  to  explore  the  course  of  the 
Niger. — 1879.  The  United  African  Company  formed. — 1882.  Company 
reconstituted  under  the  name  of  the  National  African  Company. — 1884. 
French  interests  on  Niger  bought  out  and  German  protectorate  over  the 
Cameroons  and  Togoland  declared. — 1885.  Navigation  of  the  Niger  declared 
free  at  Berlin  Conference  and  Great  Britain  assumed  a  protectorate  over  the 
Oil  Rivers  in  Southern  Nigeria. — 1885.  The  National  African  Company 
obtained  from  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto  in  Northern  Nigeria  a  treaty  giving  it 
jurisdiction  over  his  territories  on  the  Benue  and  Middle  Niger. — 1886.  New 
Charter  to  the  Company,  under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company,  to 
make  treaties  with  the  chiefs  and  acquire  new  territory. — 1900.  Adminis- 
tration of  the  territories  of  the  Royal  Niger  Company  assumed  by  the  British 
Government  and  divided  into  the  protectorates  of  Northern  Nigeria  and 
Southern  Nigeria. — 1906.  Lagos  (ceded  to  Britain  in  1861  and  attached  to 
the  Gold  Coast  Settlement  until  1886,  when  it  became  a  separate  colony) 
annexed  to  Southern  Nigeria. — 1914.  The  protectorates  of  Northern  and 
Southern  Nigeria  amalgamated  as  the  protectorate  of  Nigeria. 

British  East  and  Central  Africa. — 1904.  Nyasaland  or  British 
Central  Africa  transferred  to  the  Imperial  government. — 1905.  East  Africa, 
including  the  East  Africa  protectorate  (with  Zanzibar),  the  protectorates  of 
Uganda  and  Somaliland  similarly  transferred. 

Nyasaland,  formerly  Protectorate  of  British  Central  Africa. — 
1891.  Voluntarily  placed  under  British  protection  by  native  chiefs. — 1907. 
Administration  by  a  governor  and  executive  and  legislative  councils. 

East  Africa. — 1888.  Charter  granted  to  the  Imperial  British  East 
Africa  Company  to  develop  East  Africa  north  of  the  German  Protectorate. 
— 1895.  Surrendered  to  British  government. — 1906.  Administered  by  a 
governor  and  executive  and  legislative  councils. 

Uganda. — For  a  time  governed  by  the  Imperial  British  East  Africa 
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Company. — 1894.    Proclaimed  a  protectorate. — 1902.     A  portion  of  Uganda 
protectorate  transferred  to  East  Africa  protectorate. 

SoMALiLAND  PROTECTORATE. — 1884.  Protectorate  established  and 
administered  from  Aden. — 1898.  Transferred  to  Foreign  Ofl&ce. — 1905. 
Administered  mider  Colonial  Office. 

Zanzibar  and  Pemba. — 1890.    Declared  a  British  protectorate. 

Mauritius. — 1810.  Captured  from  the  French. — 1814.  Confirmed  to 
Great  Britain. — 1850.    Large  immigration  from  India. 

St.  Helena. — Settled  by  the  East  India  Company. — 1834.  Became  a 
Crown  Colony. 

The  Seychelles  Islands. — 1794.  Captured  from  the  French. — 1814. 
Confirmed  to  Great  Britain. — 1903.    Constituted  a  separate  colony. 

Ascension. — 1815.  Uninhabited  island  occupied  by  the  British  and 
placed  under  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

Egypt. — 1882.  Egypt  brought  within  the  sphere  of  British  influence. — 
1904.  Anglo-French  Agreement  under  which  France  recognized  the  per- 
manency of  British  occupation. — 1914.    British  Protectorate  proclaimed. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia. — 1849.  Governor-general  of  all 
the  Australian  colonies  appointed. — 1861.  Office  of  governor-general 
abohshed. — 1901 .  Federation  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Queensland,  Tasmania  and  Western  Australia  into  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia. — 1911.  Federal  territory  in  district  of  Yass-Cantena  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Northern  Territory  vested  in  the  Commonwealth. 

New  South  Wales. — 1688.  Visited  by  William  Dampier. — 1770. 
Capt.  James  Cook  took  possession  of  eastern  coast  in  King's  name. — 1786. 
Commission  to  Capt.  Phillip  as  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  then  including 
the  greater  part  of  Australia. — 1788.  Arrival  of  the  *  first  fleet.'  Penal 
settlement  established  at  Botany  Bay. — 1797.  Sheep  farming  introduced 
by  John  Macarthur,  '  father  of  the  colony.' — 1808.  Eevolt  of  colony. — 
1823. — Nominated  legislative  council  appointed.-*-1824.  Australian  Agri- 
cultural Company  incorporated  for  buying  land  and  promoting  emigration. — 
1832.  Wakefield's  system  of  emigration  introduced. — 1842.  New  council, 
consisting  of  24  elected  members  and  12  nominated,  established. — 1850. 
Council  enlarged  to  54  members. — 1851.  Discovery  of  gold. — 1852.  New 
constitution,  consisting  of  governor  and  legislative  council  nominated  by 
him  and  an  elected  assembly. 

Norfolk  Island. — Administered  by  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales. 
— 1914.  Taken  over  by  Federal  Parliament  as  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia. 

Western  Australia. — 1 826.  Convict  settlement  established  at  Albany. 
— 1829.  Captain  Fremantle  hoisted  the  British  flag  on  the  Swan  Kiver  and 
took  possession  of  all  Australia  not  included  in  the  territory  of  New  South 
Wales. — 1830.  Executive  Council  granted. — 1831.  Legislative  council 
formed. — 1848.    Penal    settlement    established. — 1867.    Penal    settlement 
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abolished. — 1870.  Council  of  12  elected  and  six  nominated  members 
established. — 1890.  Responsible  government  granted. — 1893.  Nominated 
legislative  council  abolished  and  an  elected  council  substituted. 

South  Australia. — 1830.  Colony  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Colonization  Society. — 1834.  Colony  created  a  province  of  New 
South  Wales. — 1837.  Colony  placed  under  a  board  of  commissioners. — 
1842.  Became  a  Crown  Colony.  Copper  discovered. — 1856.  Responsible 
government  with  two  chambers  granted. 

Victoria. — 1834.  First  settlement  made  at  Portland  Bay. — 1837. 
Town  of  Melbourne  planned. — 1850.  Legislative  Council  established,  partly 
nominated  and  partly  elected. — 1851.  Separated  from  New  South  Wales. 
Gold  discovered  at  Ballarat. — 1855.  Constitution  extended  as  in  New 
South  Wales. 

Queensland. — 1823.  Penal  settlement  formed  at  Brisbane. — 1859. 
Separated  from  New  South  Wales  and  responsible  government  granted. 

Tasmania  or  Van  Diemen's  Land. — 1825.  Separated  from  New  South 
Wales  and  governed  under  a  lieutenant-governor  with  an  executive  and 
legislative  council. — 1856.    Responsible  government  granted. 

New  Guinea  or  Papua. — 1793.  Annexed  by  oflScers  in  East  Lidia 
Company's  service,  later  the  western  part  occupied  by  the  Dutch  and 
the  eastern  by  British  and  Germans. — 1883.  South-eastern  part  annexed 
by  Queensland.  Annexation  disallowed. — 1884.  British  protectorate  pro- 
claimed.— 1885.  Boundaries  agreed  with  Germany. — 1888.  Proclaimed 
a  Crown  Colony  with  a  lieutenant-governor  aided  by  legislative  and  executive 
councils  and  admiaistered  by  the  Queensland  government. — 1906.  Admin- 
istration transferred  to  Commonwealth  of  Austraha. 

New  Zealand. — 1642.  Discovered  by  Tasman,  the  Dutch  navigator. 
—1769.  Visited  by  Capt.  Cook.— 1792.  Settlement  by  Europeans.— 1825. 
New  Zealand  Company  formed  for  colonization  of  the  country. — 1832. 
British  resident  appointed. — 1837.  The  New  Zealand  Association  for 
colonization  on  the  Wakefield  system  superseded  former  company,  but 
association  dissolved  owing  to  difficulty  in  obtaining  charter  from  British 
government. — 1838.  New  Zealand  Colonization  Company  founded  and 
surveyed  coast. — 1839.  Second  New  Zealand  Company  estabhshed  and  New 
Zealand  proclaimed  a  British  colony. — 1840.  Colony  made  a  dependency 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Capt.  Hobson  made  heutenant-govemor. — 1840. 
16  November.  New  Zealand  made  a  separate  colony  under  a  governor  and 
executive  and  legislative  councils.  Seat  of  government  estabhshed  at  Auck- 
land.— 1853.  Councils  superseded  by  a  General  Assembly  consisting  of  a 
legislative  council  and  house  of  representatives. — 1856.  First  ministry 
formed. — 1861.  Maori  rising.  Discovery  of  gold. — 1865.  WelUngton  super- 
seded Auckland  as  seat  of  government. — 1867.  Maori  population  repre- 
sented in  Lower  House. — 1901.     Cook  and  other  islands  annexed. 

The  Fiji  Islands. — 1874.  Ceded  to  Britain  by  native  chief. — 1904. 
Granted  a  constitution. 
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The  Western  Pacific  Islands. — 1892-1906.  Gilbert  and  Ellice 
Groups,  Ocean  Island  and  Pitcairn  Island  placed  under  British  rule  and  the 
New  Hebrides  under  joint  British  and  French  protection. — 1900.  Ocean 
Island  annexed  to  the  protectorates. — 1911.  Union  Islands  annexed  to  the 
protectorates. — 1915.  Protectorates  annexed  and  known  as  *  Gilbert  and 
Ellice  Islands  colony.' —  1916.  Fanning  Island  and  Washington  Island 
added  to  the  colony. 
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railways,  benefit  to,   112,  123  ;    reduc 
tion    of     burdens    demanded,     183-4 
regulation     of     cattle     imports,     329 
rents,     judicial,     agitation     for,     352 
results    of   Corn   Law  of   1816,    67-9 
rioting   1828-31,   122  ;    Royal  Commis 
sion  on,  1883,  326,  327  ;   'Royal  Com 
mission    on    Agricultural     Depression 
1893,     359  ;      State    organization     for, 
326-7,    328  ;    statistics,   collection    of 
262  ;     strikes   of   labourers,    191,    418 
trade  union  joined  by  labourers,   124 
substitutes  for  butter  and  cheese,  329 
tariff  reform,  remedy,  394  ;   Truck  Act 
117  ;      undeveloped    land    duty,    410 
valuation  of  land,  425  ;    see  also  Com 
Laws;  Dairy  Farming;   Farm  Colonies 
Small  Holdings 

Air  from  Bognor,  scheme  for,  70 

Akbar,  296 

Akers-Douglas,  A.,  448 

"  Alabama  "  claims,  289 

Alaska,  452 

Albany  (Australia),  467 

Albemarle,  Id.,  196 

Albert,  prince  consort,  215 

Alberta,  452 

Alcoholic  drinks,  taxes,  401  ;  see  also 
Spirit  duties ;  Wine  trade 

Alexander,  Sir  Will.,  451 

Alexandra,  queen,  396 

Alexandretta,  441 

Alexandria,  mails,  104 

Algeria,  242,  317 

Aliens,  Acts,  19,  396 ;  Chamberlain's 
speech  on,  396  ;  Russian  and  German 
Jew  problem,  331-2  ;  seamen,  354. 
366 

Ali  Mardan  Khan,  296  n 

Allan  Line,  373  n 

Allen,  Will.,  117 

Allotments,  302,  328 

Althorp,  visct.,  earl  Spencer,  see  Spencer 
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Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Ser- 
vants, 398,  417,  425-26 

Ambaa  Bay,  315 

Ambriz,  240 

America,  North,  see  U.S.A.,  Canada 

America,  South,  see  South  America 

America  Line,  373  n 

Amiens,  Treaty  of,  19 

Anarchists,  269 

Anglesey,  copper  in,  12 

Anglesey,  marquis  of,  444,  446 

Angora,  440 

Angra  Pequena,  316 

Aniline  dyes,  360 

Anonymous  partners,  8 

Anti-Corn  Law  T^eague,  127,  142,  143, 
171,  212 

Anticosti,  island,  453 

Antrim,  colonization  attempted,  17 

Antwerp,  91 

Apples,  duties  on,  189 

Applegarth,  Robt.,  267,  268 

Apprenticeship,  4,  38,  189,  209 

Arbitration  Act,  1889,  333 

Arbitration  in  industrial  disputes,  223, 
260,  273,  333,  357,  423 

Arbuthnot,  C,  444.  445 

Arbuthnot,  G.  A.,  439 

Arch,  Joseph,  264  n,  328 

Argentine,  351,  366,  400 

Argyll,  duke  of,  228  n,  229,  231  n,  446, 
447 

Arkwright's  machinery,  8,  9 

Armaments,  reduction  of,  408,  408  n 

Armenian  question,  344 

Armorial  bearings,  tax,  189  n 

Arms,  manufacture  of,  distress  among 
workers  after  1815,  30,  31  ;  govern- 
ment factories,  30,  31,  350 

Army,  Cobden  and  Bright's  reduction 
campaign,  181-2  ;  compulsory  mili- 
tary service,  405  ;  Crimean  war,  finance 
and  management,  191-7  ;  Gladstone's 
strictures  on  increased  expenditure, 
201  ;  increased  cost,  1909,  407  ;  Id. 
Randolph  Churchill's  determination  to 
reduce  estimates,  302  ;  measures  to 
meet  French  invasion  panic,  225 
Militia  Bill,  1852,  184  ;  Peel's  estimates 
156  ;  reduction  of  expenditure  policy 
1906,  398  ;  Russell's  view  of  expendi 
ture,  201-2  ;  saving  effected,  401 
special  reserve  as  resource  for  unem- 
ployed, 406  ;  sweating  in  clothing 
department,    340  ;      Territorials,     407 

Arnold,  Arth.,  312,  327 

Arnold  &  Co.,  brewers,  319 

*'  Arrow,"  case  of,  201 

Artisans'  Dwellings  Bills,  1872,  1875,  278 

Ascension  Island,  457 

Ashanti  land,  456 

Ashanti  war,  456 

Ashbourne,  Id.,  447,  448 

Ashburton,  Alex.  Baring,  Id.,  banker,  21  ; 
British  commercial  interests  considered 
safe,  8 ;  increase  in  rents,  22  ;  on 
industrial  unrest  of  1819,  47  ;  depre- 
ciation of  currency  advocated,  52-3  ; 
limited  liability  of  new  banks  desired, 
73 ;      merchants'    free     trade     petition 


presented,  55  ;  on  German  antagonism, 
92  ;  on  use  of  machinery,  10  ;  president 
of  board  of  trade,  455 ;  silk  duties 
policy,  65 

Ashes,  duties  on,  146  n 

Ashmead-Bartlett,  Ellis,  304 

Asia,  navigation  laws  for,  58  :  trade  in 
Central  Asia,  313 

Asia  Minor,  German  railway  schemes, 
440-1 

Askwith,  Sir  Geo.,  423-4 

Asquith,  H.  H.,  budget  of  1906,  399,  401, 
404-5  ;  on  dumping,  390  ;  free  trade 
defended,  395  ;  home  secretary,  344  ; 
offices  held,  447,  448  ;  premier,  404  ; 
State  intervention  in  industry,  356 

Assam,  tea  cultivation,  248 

Assiniboia,  452 

Assiniboine  River,  452 

Athabasca,  452,  453 

Atlantic,  passage  of,  13  ;  shipping  in- 
dustry, 373-5 

Atlantic  Shipping  Trust.  37.3-5 

Atlantic  Transport  Co.,  373  n 

Atmospheric  pressure  system,  207 

Attock  tunnel  under  Indus,  247 

Attwood,  Matthias,  53 

Attwood,  Thos.,  82,  84,  109,  117 

Auckland  (New  Zealand),  458 

Auckland,  Id.,  445 

Auctions,  tax  on,  157 

Australia,  arbitration  in  industrial  dis- 
putes, 423  ;  British  preference  with, 
378,  381,  384,  400  ;  cable  communica- 
tion, 350  ;  Canadian  trade  relations, 
377  ;  Chinese  in,  244-5  ;  chronicle  of, 
457-8  ;  constitutions  for,  182  ;  cotton, 
241-2  ;  Federation,  382-3  ;  Fijian 
policy.  283-4  ;  financial  embarrass- 
ments 1893,  345  ;  fiscal  rights  asserted, 
290-2  ;  free  trade  opposed,  403; 
German  shipping  service,  375  ;  gold 
discoveries,  192,  198,  206  ;  coloured 
labour  imported  into  Queensland, 
241-2  ;  meat  trade,  277,  351  ;  tariffs, 
244,  245,  383;  transportation  to,  178, 
245 

Australia,  South,  see  South  Australia 

Australia,  Western,  see  Western  Australia 

Australian  Agricultural  Co.,  457 

Austria,  bounty  system,  292  n,  347  ; 
commercial  treaties,  142,  232,  235,  309  ; 
war  declared  on  Serbia,  441 

Ave  bury.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Id.,  302,  324, 
357,  392 

Aylmer,  capt..  308 

Ayrton,  A.  S.,  447 


B 


Bacon,  dues,    140  ;   increase  in  imports, 
359  ;   Irish  curing  industry,  434 

Bagdad     Railway,     440-1  ;      see     also 
Euphrates  Valley  Railway 

Bahamas,  453 

Baikie,  Dr.,  239 

Baillie,  H.  J.,  219 

Baines.  Edw.,  223 
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Baines,  M.  T.,  446 

Baker,  J.  Allen,  423 

Bakers,  employment  in  bakehouges,  263  ; 
strike,  418 

Bakunin,  Michael,  269 

Balaclava,  193,  194 

Balance  of  power,  127 

Balfour,  A.  J.,  Bagdad  railway  speech, 
440-1  ;  bimetallism  supported,  344  ; 
colonial  preference  statements,  386-7  ; 
on  Colonial  Conferences,  395-96  ;  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act  amendment, 
335  ;  Fourth  party,  member  of,  301, 
302  ;  free-trade  principle  enunciated, 
345  ;  Navy  debate  speech,  408  ;  offices 
held,  447,  448  ;  prime  minister,  385  ; 
resignation,  1906,  397  ;  tariff  reform 
views,  388,  394,  396,  397,  405,  406,  436 

Balfour,  Sir  Geo.,  282,  292,  297,  298 

Balfour,  Gerald,  448 

Balfour  of  Burleigh,  Id.,  448 

Balkan  States,  most-favoured-nation 
agreements,  309 

Ball,  J.  T.,  447 

Ballot,  vote  by,  81,  83,  171 

Baltic,  blockade  during  Crimean  war, 
194-5  ;  steam  communication  with, 
104  ;    trade  in,  6 

Banbury,  Sir  Fredk.,  401,  428 

Banknotes,  Althorp's  proposals  for,  97  ; 
Bank  of  England's  profits  from,  44  ; 
issues  of,  6,  44,  68-9,  70,  71-3,  97, 
99,  100,  152-4  ;  issues  in  excess  of 
statutory  limits,  204,  205,  206,  251  ; 
substitution  for  cash  during  Napoleonic 
wars,  41-2  ;  withdrawals  from  cir- 
culation, 25,  68 

Bank  of  England,  American  bills  refused, 
99-100  ;  Bank  Charter,  96-7,  152-4, 
205,  206  ;  crisis  measures,  72,  72  n,  99, 
100  ;  deficiency  bills,  166  ;  drain  on 
bullion,  1824-5,  70,  71  ;  effect  of 
French  indemnity,  263  ;  excessive 
issues  of  Exchequer  Bills  reacting  on, 
46  ;  history  of,  6  ;  influence  over 
government,  44  ;  loans  from,  1816, 
5,  6  ;  National  Debt  managed  by,  6, 
154  ;  other  banks  assisted  by,  100,  424  : 
partners  of,  73  ;  reserve  depleted,  41, 43; 
restriction  of  cash  payments,  41-4 

Bank  rate,  26,  69,  71-2,  204,  251,  261  n, 
263,  276  n 

Bank  Restriction  Act,  41 

Bankruptcy  Laws,  318-19 

Banks  and  banking,  agricultural  credit 
banks,  359-60,  434,  435  ;  American 
joint  stock  banks,  99-100  ;  Bank  of 
Ireland,  100  ;  British  wealth  organized 
by,  1,6;  causes  of  failures,  204,  205-6, 
424-5  ;  cheques,  see  Cheques  ;  clear- 
ances, increase  in,  1906,  399  ;  company 
law  1854-65  in  relation  to,  250-1  ; 
failures  1814-18,  44  ;  joint  stock 
banks,  97,  98,  100,  153  ;  Lancashire 
prosperity,  147  ;  limitations  during 
Napoleonic  wars,  26  ;  origin  of,  6 ; 
partners,  limitation  of,  73  ;  Peel's 
measures  as  to  failures,  153  ;  savings 
banks,  21,  166,  203,  254  ;  see  also  Bank- 
notes ;   Bank  of  England 


Barbadoes,  305,  347 

Barclay,  Chas.,  22 

Baree  Doal  Canal,  247 

Baring,  Alex.,  see  Ashburton,  Id. 

Baring,  Sir  Fran.,  88,  152,  157,  192,  204  n, 
213,  445 

Baring,  W.  B.,  446 

Bark,  duties  on,  226  n 

Barley,  duties  on,  162  n 

Barnsley,  linen  industry,  11 

Barrv,  Redmond,  448 

Barttelot,  Walter,  256 

Basra  [Bussorah^,  navigation  to,  441  ; 
steam  communication  with  Bombay, 
104  ;  telegraph  to,  217 

Basutoland,  454,  455 

Bateman,  Id.,  288 

Bath,  canal,  3 

Baths,  municipal  provision  of,  324 

Bathurst,  earl,  26,  444 

Bathurst,  C.  B.,  444 

Batley,  profit-sharing  at,  433  ;  shoddy 
industry,  353 

Bay  islands,  240 

Bazley,  T.,  242  v,  258 

Beaconsfield,  Benj.  Disraeli,  id.,  see 
Disraeli 

Bean-cake,  trade  in,  237 

Beauchamp,  6th  earl,  339  ;    7th  earl,  448 

Bechuanaland,  317,  349,  454,  456 

Beckett,  Ernest,  316-17 

Bedford,  duke  of,  21,  26 

Beehive,   The,   268 

Bee-hive  Mill,  Bolton,  418 

Beer,  brewers'  licences,  189,  232  ;  capital 
reorganized  in  brewing  ind.,  319  ; 
Licensing  Bill  and  licence  duties,  405, 
406,  410  ;  sugar  in  manufacture  of, 
172 

Beesley,  Professor,  268 

Beet  sugar,  292,  293,  346,  347.  360 

Belgium,  British  industries  transferred  to, 
147,  353  ;  Chinese  interests,  363  ;  coal, 
370  ;  commercial  treaties,  234,  236  n, 
378,  380,  381  ;  Congo  Free  State, 
interests,  316 ;  glass  industry,  157  ; 
invasion  of,  441  ;  machine  manuf., 
147  ;  mining  strike  in  association  with 
France,  355  ;  Navigation  Laws,  177  ; 
neutrality  of,  90-1,  92  ;  prison-made 
goods,  355  ;  profit-sharing  in,  432  ; 
revolution  of  1830,  82  ;  shipping  dues, 
249  ;  sugar  convention,  1864,  232  ; 
trade  with,  129 

Bell,  Hen.,  13 

Bellers,  John,  125 

Belmore,  Id.,  291 

Benenden,  house  of  industry  at,  125 

Bengal,  settlement  at,  449  ;  famine  1874, 
295  n  ;    presidency,  449  ;    roads,  247 

Benn,  I.  Hamilton,  436 

Bennet,  C.  A.,  48 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  49,  50,  80,  81,  84 

Bentinck,  Id.  Geo.,  163,  163  n,  165  n, 
166,  170  n,  171,  174,  179,  180  n,  197  n, 
204 

Benue,  riv.,  239,  456 

Beresford,  visct.,  445 

Beresford,  Id.  Chas.,  360,  375 

Beresford,  W.,  445 
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Berlin,  British  consul  at,  311  ;  conference 
of  1884,  314,  316-16,  456 ;  congress, 
1878,  285  ;   labour  conference  1890,  365 

Bermuda,  380 

Besant,  Annie,  332 

Bessborough,  earl  of,  446 

Bessemer,  Hen.,  262 

Beveridge,  W.  H.,  421 

Bexley,  Nich.  Vansittart,  Id.,  20;  finan- 
cial policy,  5,  44  ;  offices  held,  20,  444  ; 
Silk  Bill  amendment,  66 

Bhutan,  460 

Biafra,  Bight  of,  239 

Bills,  Exchequer,  see  Exchequer  Bills 

Bills  of  Exchange,  American  bills  refused, 
1836-1837,  99-100;  substitute  for 
metallic  currency,  154,  155  ;  discounts 
limited,  44 

Bimetallism,  45,  344,  359,  367-8  ;  see  also 
Currency 

Birds,  singing,  tax  on,  132 

Birkbeck  Bank,  424,  424  n 

Birmingham,  borough  stock,  325  ;  canals, 
3  ;  hardware,  62  ;  iron  trade  depres- 
sion, 30,  31  ;  metal-workers'  strike, 
418  ;  railway  to,  73,  101  :  reform 
agitation,  33  ;  steam  engines  early 
constructed  at,  9  ;  town  planning  work. 
422  ;  university,  361-2  ;  unrepre- 
sented, 35 

Birmingham,  Dr.  Gore,  bp.  of,  412 

Birmingham  and  IJverpool  Railway,  73 

Birmingham  Political  Union,  82 

Birrell,  Augustine,  406,  448 

Birtwistle,  Thos.,  356 

Bishop,  Hen.,  110  » 

Bismarck,  prince,  labour  conference  pro- 
moted by,  355 

Blackburn,  calico-printing,  11  ;  municipal 
employees'  strike,  419  ;  reform  agita- 
tion, 33  ;    riots,  141  n 

Black  Sea,  blockade  of,  194-5  ;  com- 
merce, 218  ;  neutrality,  262  n  ;  trade 
stoppage  during  war  of  1877,  276 

Blanco,  Cape,  455 

Blanketeers,  34 

Blast  furnaces,  Factory  Acts  extended  to, 
268  n 

Bleaching  industry,  263,  253  n 

Blind  alley  occupations,  420-1 

Blockade,  American  Civil  War,  241  ; 
principles  of,  in  Crimean  War,  194-8  ; 
198  »  ;   during  Napoleonic  wars,  19 

Blomfield,  Dr.,  bp.  of  London,  110  n 

Board  of  Agriculture,  123,  351,  358  ;  see 
also  Agriculture  ;  Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture, minister  of 

Board  of  Trade,  agricultural  department, 
325  ;  bankruptcy  department  for,  318  ; 
commercial  department,  310  ;  Con- 
ciliation Act,  367  ;  development  of, 
343  ;  Foreign  office  in  relation  to, 
236  ;  labour  dept.,  337,  358  ;  railway 
powers,  207,  322,  323,  340,  349  ;  recon- 
stitution,  1867,  257 

Boers,  317,  364  n,  454-5 

Bohemia,  glass  industry,  157 

Boilermakers,  wages  dispute,  1910,  416 

Bombay,  settlement  at,  449  ;  famine, 
297  ;    presidency,   449 ;    private   trade 


with,   93  ;    public   works,   217  ;    steam 
communication,    104 

Bonds,  Exchequer,  see  Exchequer  Bonds 

Bookbinding  industry.  Factory  Acts  ex- 
tended to,  258  n 

Boomplatz,   464 

Boot  and  shoe   industry,  American,  374 
condition   during  Napoleonic  wars,  11 
depression  in,  30,  128  ;    duties,  162  n 
National    Society    of    Boot    and    Shoe 
Operatives,     333  ;      profit-sharing,    in, 
432 

Booth,  Chas.,  300 

Booth,  G.  Sclater,  447 

Borneo,  313,  450 

Borneo,  British  North,  313,  450 

Bosphorus,  Turkey's  right  to  open,  262  n 

Boston,  annual  parliaments,  petition  by,  34 

Botany  Bay.  467 

Boulton  &  Watt,  9 

Bounties  and  subsidies,  fisheries,  62  ; 
linen,  62,  63  ;  shipping,  306-7,  348, 
371,  372-3,  375-7,  403,  404  ;  sugar, 
292-4,  304-6,  346-8,  382 

Bourke,  Robt.,  294 

Bourne,  W.  S.,  110  n,  444 

Bowles,  Thos.  Gibson,  374 

Bowring,  Sir  John,  93,  108,  142,  200 

Boxer  risings,  364 

Brabourne,  Edw.  K.  Knatohbull-Huges- 
sen,  Id.,  282,  285,  289,  290,  291  n 

Brace,  Will.,  430  n 

Bradford,  unemployment,  1908,  406 

Bradlaugh,  Chas.,  333,  337 

Brakes,  continuous,  323  n 

Bramwell,  Id.,  338 

Brand,  Sir  H.  W.  B.,  visct.  Hampden, 
see  Hampden 

Brandy,  duties  on,  133,  162,  226 

Brassey,  Thos.,  336 

Brass  trade,  62 

Brazil,  trade  with,  246  n  ;  cotton,  242  ; 
reciprocity  treaty,  218  ;  sugar  and  slave 
trade,  68,  158,  179,  219  ;  treaty  with 
through  Portugal,  309 

Breeches  makers,  76 

Brewing  ind.,  see  Beer 

Bricklayers,  trade  combinations,  41 

Bricks,  duty  on,  183 

Bridgewater,  duke  of,  3 

Bridgewater  Canal,  2-3,  11 

Briggs  Colliery,  432 

Bright,  John,  chan.  of  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
446,  447  ;  defends  colonial  free  trade, 
180  n  ;  founder  of  Anti-Corn  Law 
League,  143  ;  meetings  of  1866  for 
reform,  254  ;  on  agricultural  depression, 
277,281,302;  on  Factory  Bill,  211,  213  ; 
on  French  commercial  treaty,  225  n  ; 
on  Disraeli's  Reform  Bill,  255  ;  on  Home 
Rule,  302  ;  on  irrigation  in  India,  298, 
298  n  ;  on  paper  duties,  231  ;  on  Peel's 
sugar  policy,  158  ;  on  Railway  Bill  of 
1844,  208  ;  on  reduction  of  expenditure, 
181,  182  ;  Pres.  of  Board  of  Trade,  446  ; 
relation  to  Palmerston  govt.,  221,  302  ; 
supports  Peel,  161 

Brindley,  Jas.,  3 

Brisbane  (Atistralia),  468 

Bristol,  canal,  3  ;  strike,  1912,  418 
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Bristol,  marquis  of,  76 

British  Agricultural  Organization  Society, 
360 

British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  118, 
122 

British  Columbia,  452 

British  Cotton  Growing  Association,  439 

British  East  Africa  Co.,  see  Imperial 
British  East  Africa  Co. 

British  Empire,  address  from  self-govern- 
ing colonies,  1903,  390  ;  cable  com- 
munications, 350  ;  council  of,  suggested, 
383-4,  391-2  ;  Court  of  Appeal, 
Imperial,  402  ;  defence  of,  156,  244,  377, 
379,  384,  391,  402  ;  election  on  question 
of  union  of,  414  ;  federation,  imperial, 
383-4,  402,  439  ;  strengthening  of  the 
empire  policy,  288 ;  trade  conference, 
1894,  377  ;  see  also  Oversea  Dominions 
of  British  Empire  ;  TarifE  Reform  ; 
Colonial  Conferences;  Imperial  Con- 
ferences ;    Imperial  Defence 

British  Guiana,  177,  179,  380,  454 

British  Honduras,  453-4 

British  Museum,  181 

British  North  America  Act,  450 

British  North  Borneo  Company,  313,  450 

British  Produce  Supply  Association,  359 

British  South  Africa  Company,  364,  365, 
378,  455 

Broadhurst,  Hen.,  334,  335,  336,  358 

Brodrick,  hon.  W.  S.  F.  St.  John,  448 

Brooke,  Sir  Jas.,  rajah  of  Sarawak,  450 

Brotherton,  Joseph,  128,  142 

Brougham,  Hen.  P.,  id.  Brougham, 
advocates  Canada's  abandonment,  16  ; 
character  and  work,  21  ;  educational 
work  and  policy,  117-18,  121,  224  ; 
lord  chan.,  444  ;  on  agriculture,  26  ; 
on  commercial  disadvantages  of 
England,  8  ;  on  Factory  Bill,  212  ; 
on  financial  policy,  44  ;  on  franchise, 
35  ;  on  free  trade,  35-6,  127  ;  on 
income-tax,  5,  134  n  ;  on  international 
exhibition,  215  ;  on  joint  stock  com- 
panies, 7  ;  on  Navigation  Laws,  177  ; 
on  Railway  Act,  208  n  ;  on  restrictions 
on  machinery,  10  ;  on  sinking  fund 
abolition,  53  ;  on  South  American  trade, 
16  ;  on  taxation,  5  ;  on  trade  depres- 
sion, 29-32 

Broughton,  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  Id.,  49, 
81,  115,  444,  445 

Bruce,  H.  A.,  253,  265,  266,  272-3,  446, 
447 

Brunei  (Borneo),  313,  450 

Brunell,  —,11 

Brunner,  Sir  John,  408 

Brush  industry,  355 

Brussels,  sugar  convention,  382,  393 

Brvce,  Jas..  311,  448 

Bubble  Act,  8.  71 

Biiccleuch,  duke  of,  445 

Buchanan,  Walt.,  200 

Buckingham,  duke  of,  445,  446 

Buckingham,  Jas.  S.,  94 

Buckinghamshire,  earl  of,  444 

Buckwheat,  duties  on,  162,  162  n 

Budget,  Althorp's  reform  budget,  1831, 
86-7  ;     Asquith's.    [399,    401,     404-6  ; 


Chamberlain's  (Austen),  1904,  393  ; 
Disraeli's,  1852,  1858,  186-7,  202-3  ; 
free-trade  budgets  of  Gladstone,  1859- 
66,  226,  228-34  ;  Gladstone's,  1863, 
1854,  187-90,  191-2;  Hicks-Beach's, 
1900,  370-1  ;  House  of  Lords'  right  to 
reject,  229,  412  ;  Lloyd  George's, 
409-14,  424-6;  Palmerston's,  1857, 
199  ;  Peel's  reforms,  132-41,  147, 
148-51,  156-8,  161-6  ;  Russell  govern- 
ment's, 1848-51,  172,  180,  181-3; 
sugar  duties  altered  by  Russell,  167 

Buenos  Ayres,  69,  454 

Building  industry.  Builders'  Union,  123  ; 
discontent  in,  418  ;  government  con- 
tracts, wages,  342  ;  sweating,  332  ; 
trade  union  policy,  41,  336;  unemploy- 
ment in,  401,  406 

Buller,  Charles,  153  «,  157,  208 

Bulrushes,  tax  on,  132 

Bulwer-Lytton,  Sir  E.,  200,  446 

Burdett,  Sir  Fran.,  35,  49,  81 

Burgoyne,  Alan  H.,  436 

Burma,  Bank  of,  424 

Burma,  British.  449 

Burnett,  John,  337 

Burnley,  strikes,  1854,  190 

Burns,  John,  dock  labourers  organized  by, 
332  ;  influence  in  trade  union,  336  ; 
joins  Social  Democratic  Federation, 
336  ;  at  Local  Govt.  Bd.,  448  ;  on 
state  of  trade,  401  ;  on  unemployment, 
406  ;  upholds  state  non-interference, 
357 

Burrell,  Walt.,  28 

Burt,  Thos.,  270,  334,  335,  355,  358 

Bussorah,  see  Basra 

Butter,  duties,  5,  36,  140,  162,  189, 
228,  228  n,  230  n  •  increase  in  imports, 
359  ;    Irish  trade,  64 

Buxton,  Sydney,  342,  379,  427,  448 

Buxton,  Sir  Thos.  Fowell,  85 


C 

Cabinet,   development  of   power,  442-3 

ministries  1812-1912,  table,  444-8 
Cables,  .see  Telegraphs,  submarine  cables 
Cabot,  John,  13,  451 
Cadogan,  earl,  447,  448 
Caird,  Jas.,  on  agricultural  statistics,  252 
Cairns,  Id.,  269,  328,  447 
Cairo  to  Khartoum  railway,  349,  365 
Calais,  steam  service  to,  13 
Calcraft,  John,  21,  445 
Calcutta,    harbour,    217  ;     private    trade 

with,  93  ;   steamboat  to,  13  ;   telegraph 

communication,  217 
Calcutta  Journal,  94 
Caledonian  Canal,  3 
Calico-printing  industry,   Blackburn,   11  ; 

child  workers,  211  n,  212  ;  tax  repealed, 

86 
California,     gold    discoveries,     192,     198, 

206 
Camden,  marquis,  35,  444 
Cameron,  Dr.,  293,  293  n 
Cameroons,  456 

Campbell,  Id.,  215,  321,  445,  446 
Campbell,  Sir  Geo.,  296  n,  298  n 
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Campbcll-Bannerman,  Sir  Hen.,  adminis- 
tration formed,  1905,  397  ;  moves 
censure  on  government,  394  ;  offices 
held,  447,  448  ;  on  channel  tunnel 
scheme,  441  ;  on  corn  duties,  385  ; 
on  freedom  of  imports,  395  ;  on  Imperial 
federation,  402  ;  on  trade  expansion, 
362  ;    resignation,  404 

Canada,  cable  communication,  350  ;  cattle 
351  ;  chronicle,  450-3  ;  commercial 
union  with  U.S.A.  proposal,  309-10  ; 
corn  trade,  175  n  ;  fisheries,  288-9  ; 
free  trade  detrimental  to,  178  w; 
government,  450-1  ;  growth  of  British 
power  in,  1,  14-15  ;  Industrial  Dis- 
putes Investigation  Act,  423  ;  naviga- 
tion of  St.  Lawrence,  173,  175  ;  Ot- 
tawa British  Empire  Trade  Conference, 
377-8  ;  early  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
14-15,  16  ;  preference,  British  and 
Impsrial,  59,  377-8,  380,  381,  384,  386, 
401,  403  ;  riots  of  1849  and  constitu- 
tional problems,  177  ;  shipbuilding,  13  ; 
shipping  to  New  Zealand  advocated, 
403  ;  sugar  convention,  348  ;  tariffs, 
137,  168  n,  227  n,  245-6,  438-9  : 
timber  industry,  3,  16,  36,  86,  134  ; 
treaty  of  Washington  affecting,  288-90  ; 
United  States  Tariff  Treaty,  401,  438- 
9;  union  with  U.S.A.  suggested,  175  »; 
see  also  Colonial  Conference ;  Colonial 
praference ;  Grand  Trunk  Railway; 
Imperial  Conference  ;   Timber  duties 

Canada,  Lower,  451,  453 

Canada,  Upper,  451 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  289  n 

Canals,  2-3,  296,  296  w,' 297,  298  n,  322, 
323,  349,411 

Candle  duties.  161 

Canning,  Id.,  243,  446 

Canning,  Goo.,  on  Corn  Law,  74  ;  death, 
80  ;  foreign  secretary  and  leader  of  the 
House,  50  ;  Holy  Alliance's  policy 
avoided,  50  ;  individualism,  49  ;  minis- 
try of  1827,  80  ;  offices  held,  444  ;  on 
independence  of  parliament,  35 

Canterbury,  Chas.  Manners  Sutton,  visct., 
448 

Canterbury,  John  H.  T.  Manners  Sutton, 
Id.,  291 

Canton,  British  merchants  in,  199,  200, 
201 

Cape  Breton,  451,  452,  453 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  455 

Cape  Colony  [Cape  of  Good  Hope], 
British  preference,  384  ;  chronicle  of, 
454  :  German  steamship  service,  375  ; 
government  of,  15,  182  ;  wine  trade, 
87,  233  ;  see  also  South  Africa 

Capital,  Britain's  advantage  in,  1,  2,  24  ; 
banks'  provision  of  ,  6,  8  ;  diversion 
from  Britain,  47,  70-1,  353,  371,  411, 
412,  424  ;  Franco-Prussian  war's  effect 
on,  263  ;  free  trade  in  relation  to,  35- 
6 ;  international  conventions,  355  ; 
Ireland's  inability  to  provide,  113,  114  ; 
labour  unrest  and  concentration  of, 
419  ;  National  Debt  reduced  in  conse- 
quence of  abundance,  152  ;  new 
openings  for  needed,  145  ;  organization. 


319-22  ;  profit-sharing,  433  ;  railways' 
absorption  of,  181 ;  syndicalists'  attack 
on, 431-2 

Cardboard  box  makers'  wages,  428 

Cardwell,  E.,  148,  195-6,  197,  446 

"  Caretakers,"  ministry  called,  301 

Carlingford,  Id.,  447 

Cariisle,  eari  of,  444,  445,  446 

Cariyle,  Thos.,  112 

Carmen,  strikes,  417,  418 

Carnarvon,  eari  of,  197,  267  n,  291,  310, 
330,  446,  447 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  371 

Carpet  industry,  128 

Carriage  tax,  189  n,  232 

Carrington,  earl,  435,  448 

Carters,  strikes,  1911,  417 

Cartridges,  industry,  253 

Cartwright,  Edm.,  9 

Cassel,  Sir  Ernest,  387 

Castlereagh,  visct.  [Id.  Londonderry],  37, 
49,  52.  444 

Catholic  Emancipation,  79-80 

Catholic  Relief  Bill,  18 

Cattle,  diseases,  252,  277,  280,  326,  329, 
351-2  ;  duties  on,  138,  139-40,  162  ; 
foreign  competition,  351-2  ;  importa- 
tions and  cattle  plague,  252  ;  regulation 
of  imports,  329 

Cautley,  Sir  Proby,  296  n,  297,  298  n 

Cave,  Stephen,  256,  274  n,  296 

Cavendish,  Id.  P.,  447 

Cawdor,  earl,  448 

Cecil,  Id.  Hugh,  433 

Cecil,  Id.  Robt.,  428,  432,  433 

Central  America,  treaties  regarding,  240 

Central  Search  Association,  317 

Central  Society  for  Education,  120 

Certificates  of  origin  for  goods,  196 

Ceylon,  administration  attacked,  177,  178, 
178  n  ;  Canadian  preference  to,  380  ; 
chronicle,  450  ;    government  of,  15,  450 

Chad  wick,  Edwin,  110  w,  117 

Chain-making  industry,  wages,  428 

Chair-making  industry,  strike,  419 

Chamberiain,  Austen,  393,  437-38,  448 

Chamberlain,  Joseph,  Australian  Com- 
monwealth Act  carried,  383  ;  Bank- 
ruptcy Laws  Bill,  318  ;  colonial  secre- 
tary, 344,  379,  448  ;  criticism  of,  319  ; 
Crown  Colonies,  policy  regarding,  366  ; 
Gladstone's  apologies  for,  301  ;  Imperial 
Council  advocated,  383-4  ;  imperial 
policy,  379,  381  ;  industrial  insurance 
proposal,  356  ;  at  Local  Government 
Board,  448  ;  patentees'  monopolies 
defended,  312  ;  policy  during  trade 
depression,  303,  304,  305,  306  ;  presi- 
dent Board  of  Trade,  300,  447  ;  on 
public  control  of  electric  light  com- 
panies, 324  ;  Railway  Rates  Bill,  323  ; 
resignations,  1886,  1903,  302,  388; 
on  retaliation  policy,  393-4  ;  South 
African  visit,  385  ;  on  state  inter- 
vention, 325,  369  ;  sugar  commission's 
recommendations,  348  ;  tariff  reform 
policy  and  speeches,  384,  385-6,  387, 
389-92,  394,  395,  396,  397 

Chambers  of  Commerce,  236-7,  346,  360 

Channel  Tunnel,  322,  441 
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Channing,  F.  A.,  340 

Chaplin,  Hen.,  277,  280,  344,  447,  448 

Charing  Cross  Bank,  424 

"  Charlotte  Dundas,"  tug-boat,  13 

Chartist  movement,  141,  171-2 

Cheese,  American  imports,  277  ;  duties, 
5,  36,  140,  162,  189,  228,  230  n 

Chelmsford,  Id.,  446 

Chemical  research,  360 

Cheques,  6,  154,  155,  202,  203  n 

Cheshire,  mining  conditions,  1842,  209  n  ; 
riots  in  1842,  141 

Chesnev,  col.,  440 

Chester,  Dr.  Sumner,  bp.  of,  110  » 

Chesterfield,  reform  agitation,  33 

Chestnuts,  tax  on,  1 32 

Chevalier,  Michel,  199,  225  n 

Chichester,  earl  of,  444 

Chichester,  Sir  Arthur,  17 

Chicory  duties,  228,  230 

Childera,  H.  C.  E.,  300,  446,  447 

Children,  labour  of,  abolition  proposal, 
1893,  ?58  ;  agricultural,  258-9,  271-2; 
Berlin  conference  resolution,  355  ;  em- 
ployed by  parents,  258,  258  n  ;  Factory 
Acts  regulating,  1819-1847,  115-17, 
209-10,  211-13,  253,  258,  338-9  ; 
increased  demand  for,  104  ;  in  cotton 
factories,  38-40,  115  ;  mining  con- 
ditions, 209,  253  ;  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion's (1909)  report,  420-1  ;  school 
employment  bureaux,  421  ;  see  also 
Chimney-sweepers 

Child  s  Bank,  6 

Chili,  British  consuls  appointed,  69 

Chimney-sweepers,  40,  40  w.  253 

China,  carrying  trade  to,  237,  306,  306  n  ; 
commercial  agent  to,  360  ;  commercial 
mission  to,  360  ;  communication  with 
India,  238  ;  cotton  from,  238  ;  East 
India  Co.'s  trade  privileges,  93,  94 ; 
Hong  Kong  ceded  to  Britain,  200,  450  ; 
indemnity  from,  230  ;  Japan's  treaty 
with,  1895,  368  n ;  labour  from,  see 
Chinese  Labour  ;  opium  trade,  199-200  ; 
reopening  of  trade  with,  1844,  148,  155  ; 
silver  standard  in,  366,  368  ;  sugar, 
149  ;  trade  concessions,  237-8  ;  wars 
with,  129, 144,  199-201,  225  ;  Weihaiwei 
and  New  Territories  leased  to  Britain, 
363,  450  ;  trade  rivalry  in,  344,  362-4, 
373 

China,  manufacture,  duties  on,  226  n 

China-clay  workers,  strike,  418 

China  seas,  naval  stations  in,  156  ;  pirates, 
313 

Chinese  labour,  Australian  legislation, 
244  ;  Indian  demand,  248  ;  Transvaal 
problem,  393,  397,  398 

Chinnery,  — ,  239  n 

Chitty,  Mr.  Justice,  333 

Cholera,  224 

Christian  Socialists,  432 

Christmas  Island,  450 

Christopher,  R.  A.,  445 

Churchill,  Id.  Randolph,  301,  302,  303,  447 

Churchill,  Winston,  404,  417,  420-1,  448 

Cinchona,  248 

Civil  service,  appointment  by  examina- 
tion, 214  ;    salaries  lowered,  35 
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Clancarty,  earl  of,  444 

Clanricarde,  marq.  of,  256  n,  445,  446 

Clare  election   1828,  80 

Clarence,  duke  of,  444,  445 

Clarendon,  earl  of,  197,  445,  446 

Clarke,  Sir  Edward,  418 

Clay,  Will.,  100,  101 

Clayton  Bulwer  treaty,  240 

Clearing  houses,  363 

Clerk,  Sir  Geo.,  158  n,  164  n,  165 

"  Clermont."  steamboat,  13 

Clive,  Id.,  449 

Clothing  industry,  depression  after  1815, 
31  ;  free  trade  in,  233  ;  profit-sharing 
in,  432 

Clover,  duty  on,  138 

Clyde,  416;  shipbuilding,  303;  steam- 
boats on,  1802-12,  13  ;  unemploy- 
ment at,  406 

Clynes,  J.  R.,  426,  428,  430 

Coal  industry,  arbitration  in,  273  ;  child 
workers  in,  209,  253,  272  ;  condition  of 
workers  1842,  209-10  ;  depression  in 
1876,  276  ;  distress  (1815),  30,  31  ;  em- 
ployers' liability,  335  ;  export  increases 
1870,  262  ;  foreign  competition,  370-1  ; 
inspection  of  mines,  254,  272-3  ;  inter- 
national relations  of  workers,  355  ; 
Japanese,  352  ;  Leeds  strike,  1911,  417  ; 
limited  output  demand  to  keep  up 
prices,  354  ;  nationalization  of  mines, 
268,  350,  427-8  ;  porters'  strikes,  417, 
418  ;  problems  involved  in  strike  of 
1893,  354,  357  ;  prohibition  of  export, 
227,  235  ;  railway  rates,  372  ;  riots 
consequent  on  depression  in  1842,  141  ; 
rise  in  prices,  1871-1874,  263  ;  South 
Wales  difficulties,  1910,  416  ;  strike  of 
1912,  417-18,  429-30  ;  syndicalism 
among  miners,  431  ;  tax  on,  86,  133, 
140,  145  n,  156,  226,  227,  235,  370-1, 
399,  401  ;  trade  unionism  in,  264,  336  ; 
Truck  Act  in  relation  to,  117  ;  West- 
phalian,  349,  355  ;  whippers,  213  ; 
Yorkshire  strike,  1914,  419 

Coal  Mines  Acts,  1842,  1862,  209-10, 
253.  254 

Coal  Mines  (Eight  Hours)  Act,  340, 
406-7,  416,  420,  429-30 

Coal-tar,  360 

Coal-Whippers  Bill,  213 

Coasting  trade,  58,  60,  64,  376 

Coats,  J.  &  P.,  320 

Cobbett,  Will.,  on  education,  120  ;  moves 
impeachment  of  Peel,  109  ;  on  National 
debt,  52  ;  Radical  leader,  84  ;  sup- 
planted by  Bentham,  81 

Cobden,  Rich.,  139  n,  142,  143,  145  w. 
200  ;  on  agricultural  interest,  151  ; 
on  anti-corn  law  policy,  165-6  ;  on 
colonial  system,  136  ;  on  colonial  free 
trade,  180  n  ;  on  Corn  Laws,  128, 
142  ;  on  Factory  Bill,  212  ;  on  farmers' 
distress,  161  ;  French  commercial 
treaty,  133  n,  225-6,  307  ;  on  gold 
discoveries,  199  ;  on  municipal  trading, 
324  ;  on  paper  duties,  230  n  ;  on 
Peel's  sugar  policy,  158  ;  Peel's  tribute 
to,  167  ;  Peel  supported  by,  161  ; 
on  producer's  interest,  222  ;    on  reduc- 
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tion     of     military    expenditure,     181  ; 
refusal  of  office,  221 ;  on  sugar  duties,  150 

Cobden  Club,  388 

Cochrane,  Alex.  B.,  286 

Cocoa  duties,  189,  389,  396 

Cocos  Islands,  450 

Coercion   Act,    1833,   80 

Coffee  duties,  96,  133,  148,  228  n,  389, 
396  r  licences,  189 

Coimbatore,  242 

Coinage,  see  Currency 

Coko  duties,  226 

Colchester,  Charles  Abbot,  2nd  Id.,  446, 
448 

Cole,  A.  C,  424 

Collective  ownership  of  means  of  produc- 
tion, etc.,  358 

"  Colledge  of  Industry"  (1696),  126 

Collier,  Robt.  P.,  194,  195  n 

Collings,  Jesse,  301-2,  400,  435 

Cologne,  sugar  experiments,  256 

Colombia,  consuls  in,  69  ;  commercial 
treaty,  240 

Colonial  Conferences,  377,  380,  383-4, 
395,  396,  397-8,  400,  402-4  ;  see  also 
Imperial  Conference  ;  Imperial  defence 

Colonial  Loans  Act,  366 

Colonial  preference,  abolition  advised 
by  committee  of  1840,  88  ;"  Bate  man's 
proposal,  1879,  288  ;  Canada's  privilege 
regarding  West  Indies,  59  ;  Canadian 
petition  for,  175  »  ;  for  colonial  com, 
16  ;  discussed  at  Imperial  Conference, 
402-4  ;  Gladstone's  abolition  of,  190  ; 
history  of  movement  to  1907,  377-96, 
400-1  ;  Huskisson's  view,  16 ;  for 
North  American  colonies,  23  ;  pro- 
tection in  colonies,  167-9  ;  Peel's 
policy,  130,  135-8  ;  question  raised 
1881-91,  310  ;  see  also  Customs 
(Colonial  Tariffs)  ;  Imperial  preference  ; 
Sugar  ;  Tariff  Reform  ;   Timber 

Colonies,  see  Oversea  Dominions  of 
British  Empire 

Columbia,  British,  see  British  Columbia 

Colvin,  col.   John,  296  n 

Combination  laws,  40  n,  41,  75-9,  266 

"  Comet  "  steam  boat,  13 

Commerce,  faculty  of,  361 

Commerce  and  Agriculture,  Minister  of, 
310,  318  ;  see  also  Agriculture  ;  Board 
of  Agriculture 

Commercial  attaches,  311 
Commercial  Colonies,  The,  179 

Commercial  Department  of  Foreign  Office, 

311 
Commercial  missions,  360 
Commercial  Treaties,  Austrian,  236  ;   Bal 
kans,  309  ;  Belgian,  234,  244  ;  Canadian 
and  Australian  grievances  from,  288-91  ; 
Central  American,  240  ;    China,  368  n  ; 
Colombian,  240  ;  Ecuador.  218  ;  failures 
to     negotiate,    1842-6,    218;     French, 
133  n,     225-8,    233,    234,   261,   307-8, 

380  ;    German,  235,  244,  .308,  378,  380. 

381  ;    imporial  commercial  union  ham- 

Jered  by,  378,  380  ;  Italian,  218,  234-5  ; 
apanese,  218,  238,  368  n  ;  Madagascar, 
239  ;  Paraguay,  218  ;  Peruvian,  218  ; 
Portuguese,  309  ;  powers  of  colonies  to 


negotiate,  310;  Russia,  218  ;.  Sandwich 
Isls.,  218  ;  Spanish,  218,  308-9  ;  Treaty 
of  Paris,  1856,  commercial  provisions, 
218  ;  Turkey,  142,  218,  337  ;  United 
States,  244,  245-6,  401,  438-9.  461 

Common  employment,  344-5,  356 

Communal  village,  Owen's  scheme,  125-6 

Companies,  commercial,  colonization  by, 
14,  364  :  growth  of,  6-8,  70-2,  99,  250- 
1,  257,  262,  263  n,  319-22,  419 

Compton,  Saml.,  9 

Compton,  Mr.  Justice,  321 

Conception  Bay,  453 

Conciliation,  Councils  of,  260,  333 

Conciliation  Act,  357 

Conciliation  Boards,  223,  357,  423-4 

Congo,  river,    Portuguese    claims,    314  ; 
slave  trade,  240,  313 

Congo,  Belgian,  350 

Congo  Free  State,  315-16 

Connecticut,  colonization,  14 

Conservative  Party,  formation,  84,  Si  v  ; 
National  and  Unionist  government, 
1895-1900,  343  ;  position  in  1880  and 
1885-6,  301-2 

Conspiracy,  law  of,  269-71 

Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property 
Act,  271 

Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill,  202 

Constitutional  Free  Trade  Association, 
436  n 

Consular  Service,  214,  236-7,  311,  360 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  280 

Contracts,  government,  341-2 

Conyngham,  marquis,  445 

Cook,  capt.,  457,  458 

Cooke,  Will.  Fothergill,  103 

Co-operation,  268  ;  agricultural,  328, 
359-60,  434-5  ;  Owen's  scheme,  123-4, 
125-6  ;    stores,  co-operative,  126 

Co-partnership,  432-33 

Copper,  duties,  36,  138,  140,  157,  241  ; 
mines  in  British  Isles,  12,  140  ;  South 
Australian  mines,  458 

Copper  mills,  Factorv  Acts  extended  to, 
258  w 

Corfu,  steam  communication  with,  104 

Cork,  earl  of,  201 
Cork  goods,  duties  on,  226  n,  227 
Com,  drain  on  capital  bv  increased  impor- 
tations, 1847,  203,  203  n  ;  duties  on, 
46,  228,  234  ;  export  from  Britain  in 
18th  century,  1  ;  foreign  competition 
and  decline  in  British  production.  351, 
352  ;  Indian  exports,  256,  276,  282  n  ; 
reimposition  of  duties,  1902.  384-5, 
386  ;  Russian  imports,  1856,  198  ^ 
state  granaries,  350  ;  wheat  tax  pro- 
posed, 389,  394,  396,  400-1,  439 
Corn  Laws,  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  127, 
142,  143,  171,  212;  Canadian,  137-8; 
Chamberlain's  explanation  of  agitation 
against,  391  ;  decline  in  price.*;  after 
repeal,  181  ;  effects  of  Act  of  1815,  51, 
67;  history  to  1815.  22-5;  modifications 
after  1826,  73-6:  repeal  of,  127-32, 
139,  142,  143-4,  147,  148,  151,  158-61, 
162-66,  167,  204;  revisions,  1822  and 
1828,  68;  suspension  in  1847,  170; 
ZoUverein  aimed  at,  92 
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Cornwall,  china-clay  workers'  strike,  418  ; 
tin  and  copper  mines,  12,  140 

Cornwall    and    York,    George,    duke    of, 

K.:  speech   on    return    from    tour   through 
dominions,  370 

Coromandel  Coast,  trade,  93 

Corporation  Act,  80 

Cort,  Hen.,  12 

Cory,  Sir  Clifford,  430 

Cottage  industries,  decline,  10 

Cottenham,  lord,  445 

Cotton,  Sir  Arth.,  297,  297  n,  298 

Cotton   industry,   activity  in    1870,    261 
262  ;   Bill   for  regulating,    1843,   210  n 
211;    bimetallism  in  relation  to,  367 
Chamberlain  on  decline  of,  395  ;  depres 
sion    and    revival  in   (1815),  31-2,  37 
(1842),   141,   147,   148  ;    discontent  in 
418;    duties  on,   148,   161,  226  n,  235 
247,  309,  383  ;   effect  of  American  war, 
241-4;     effect   of     Crimean    war,    195 
198  ;    effects  of  free  trade,  181,  183  « 
233  ;  •  effect  of  Russo-Turkish  war,  276 
Factory  Acts,  child  labour,  38-41,  115 
210  n,    211  ;     French   progress   in,    24 
Glasgow    strike    (1837),    124  ;     history 
before    19th    century,    10-11  ;     Indian 
282,  345,  367  ;   limitation  of  operatives 
work,   416  ;     machinery   developments 
9-10,     31,     31  n,     32  ;      manufacturers 
denounced     by    Ferrand,    128,    143-4 
migration  of  spinners  to   Rouen,   353 
mills  stopped  by  high  price  of  cotton 
172  ;     protection    demanded    for,    37 
Saxony's   development  of,    145  ;     spin 
ners'   strike,    418  ;     statistics    of,    258 
supply  of  raw  cotton.  71,  158,  217,  238 
241-3,    283,    284,  286,  320,  365,  439 
trade   union    for,  123,  336  ;    unemploy- 
ment   in,     1908,    408  ;      West    African 
trade,  220 

Cotton  thread  trust,  320 

Cotton  v/ool,  duties  on,  157 

Coulson,  W.,  110  n 

Courtney,    Leonard    Courtney,    Id.,    293, 
294,  302,  309,  381 

Coventry,    silk    industry,     11,    40  ;      un- 
employment, 1908,  406 

Cowen,  Joseph,  336 

Cowley,  Id.,  226,  230  n 

Cowper,  earl,  447 

Cowper- Temple   clause    (Education    Bill), 
271  n 

Cowper,  W.  F.,  447 

Cox,  Sergeant,  265 

Cranbrook,  house  of  industry  at,  125 

Cranbrook,  visct.,  447 

Cranworth,  Id.,  446 

Crawford,  Robt.,  292 

Crawford,  W.  S.,  164 

Crawshav- Williams,  Eliot,  438 

Cremer,  W.  R.,  341 

Cretan  question.  344 

Crewe,  earl  of,  412,  448 

Crimean   war,   191-8,  202,  249  ;    trade  of 
Russia  in  relation  to,  194-6 

Criminal  code,  reforms,  50 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill,  1872,  269, 
271 

Crimping,  354 


Crinan  Canal,  3 

Croft,  Hen.  Page.  436 

Crofters  Acts,  436 

Cromer,  earl  of,  436  n 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  453 

Crooks,  Will.,  428 

Cross,  Sir  Rich.  A.  Cross,  visct.,  271,  278, 
279,  447,  448 

Crystal  Palace,  214 

Cuba,  slave  traffic  and  sugar,  68,  179, 
219 

Cunard  Line,  373  n.  374  n 

Cunninghame-Graham,  Rob.  B.,  331 

Currants,  duties  on,  148 

Currency,  bimetallism,  45,  344,  369,  367- 
8  ;  effects  of  agricultural  depression 
on,  359  ;  effects  of  Bank  Charter  Act 
on,  152-4,  205  ;  effects  of  banking 
on,  96-8  ;  effect  of  Com  Laws  on, 
131  ;  depreciation  of,  as  panacea  for 
distress,  64,  63  ;  distress  attributed 
to  return  to  metallic,  109  ;  gold 
standard  and  its  effect  on,  45,  263, 
366-8  ;  Indian.  296  ;  increase  to 
meet  crisis  of  1825,  72  ;  labour  exchange 
notes,  126  ;  redundancy  1823,  69,  69  n, 
70-1  ;  restriction  of  cash  payments. 
41-4;  silver  problem  1774-1817,  44- 
5  ;  unlimited,  53  n  ;  see  also  Banknotes ; 
Bimetallism:   Gold;  Silver  currency 

Curwen,  John  C,  39 

Curzon,  Id.,  441 

Customs,  Chamberlain's  proposals,  389, 
394,  396  ;  Chinese,  363  ;  colonial 
tariffs,  137,  168  n,  227  n,  244-6.  290- 
4,  309-10,  366,  380,  381,  383,  438-9  ; 
decrease  in  receipts,  1907,  399  ;  effect  of 
foreign  tariffs.  90,  346-8  ;  Glad- 
stonian  policy,  188-91,  221  n,  250  ; 
Hume's  Committee  on,  87-8  ;  Indian, 
246-7,  248,  256,  282,  345,  347  ;  malt- tax 
inquiry,  1867,  256  ;  Monteagle  on.  151-2; 
Palmerston  on,  143  ;  Peel's  reforms, 
133-41,  147  n,  148-9,  155,  156-8, 
161-2,  166,  166  n,  221  n  ;  Portuguese 
African,  314  ;  Reform  Parliament's 
reductions,  86-7  ;  reimposition  on 
corn,  1902,  384-5,  386  ;  revision,  58, 
61-7,  69  ;  see  also  Colonial  Preference  ; 
Commercial  Treaties ;  Corn  Laws  ; 
France;  Imperial  preference;  Sugar; 
Tariff  Reform  ;  Zollverein 
Cutlery  trade,  emigrations  from  Sheffield 
owing  to  distress  in  1841,  128  ;  frau- 
dulent trade-marks,  312  ;  Huntsman's 
inventions  affecting,  12 
Cyprus,  285,  450 


D 


Daily  Courant,  4 

Dairy  farming,   329,  360,  389,  394,  396, 

434-5 
Dalhousie,  earl  of,  445 
Dalrymple,  Donald,  289 
Damaraland.  316 
Dam  pier.  Will.,  457 
Danson,  J.  T.,  179 
Danube,  navigation  of,  218 
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D'Aroy,  col.,  240 

Dardanelles,  Turkey's  right  to  open,  262  n 

Darlington,  73 

Davy,  Edra.,  122 

Davy's  safetv  lamp,  12 

Deakin,  Hon.  Alfred,  402 

Deanston,  drainage  experiment,  122 

Death  duties,  410,  413 

Decorators,  strike  of,  418 

Deficiency  bills,  166 

De  Grey,  earl,  445,  446 

Dehir  Canal,  298  n 

De  La  Warr,  R.  W.  Sackville,  earl,  340 

De  la  Warr,  Thos.,  Id.,  14 

Delhi,  217 

Denison,  J.  Evelyn,  visct.  Ossington,  see 
Ossington 

Denman,  R.  D.,  431 

Denman,  Thos.,  Ist  Id.,  120,  445 

Denmark,  dairy  farming,  359,  434,  434  n, 
435  ;  navigation  laws  relaxation,  177  ; 
protectionist  policy,  145  ;  Sound  dues, 
218  ;  West  African  settlements  of,  sold 
to  Britain,  465 

Dent,  Alfred,  313 

Depression  of  Trade,  Commission  on,  304, 
310-13 

Depression  in  trade,  periods  of,  (1819) 
28-32,  46-8,  51-3;  (1837)  112; 
"  hungry  forties,"  127-28,  141-5,  147  ; 
(1854)  190-1  ;  (1880-6)  261,  276, 
277-8,  280,  300,  302-7,  310-13,  319, 
327-30,  338  ;  (1892-5)  345,  358-9  ; 
eee  also  Unemployment 

Derby,  3,  33 

Derby,  13th  earl  of  [Id.  Stanley],  39, 
122 

Derby,  14th  earl  of  [Id.  Stanley],  183,  193  ; 
administration,  1852,  184-6,  445-6 ; 
administration  1858,  202-3,  446;  ad- 
ministration 1866,  254-60,  446-7  ; 
colonial  secretary,  445  ;  on  coolie  immi- 
gration, 179  n  ;  on  Declaration  of  Paris, 
196,  197-8  ;  on  free  trade  within  the 
Empire,  135,  136  ;  on  Irish  emigration, 
215 ;  on  Navigation  Laws,  177  ;  on 
Palmerston's  foreign  policy,  199  ; 
on  protectionist  views,  139  ;  on  slave- 
grown  cotton,  158  n  ;  retirement  from 
office,  160 

Derby,  15th  earl  of  [Id.  Stanley],  217,  255, 
300,  317,  330-1,  446,  447 

Derbyshire,  coal  strike  1912,  417  ;  mining 
conditions,  1842,  209  :  silk  weaving,  11 

Derry  v.  Peek,  320 

Detention  colonies,  420 

Development  Act,  1909,  411,  435 

Devon,  agricultural  conditions  in,  151  n  ; 
bread  riots,  190  n ;  tin  and  copper 
mines,  12 

Devon,  earl  of,  446,  447 

Devonshire,  duke  of  [marquis  of  Harting- 
ton],  300-2,  306,  392 

Dewsbury,  shoddy  industry,  353 

Dharwar,  cotton  industry,  242 

Dickinson,  Will.,  46 

Dilke,  Sir  C.  W.,  300,  307,  308,  447 

Dillon,  John,  408 

Dillwyn,  Lewis  L.,  223  n 

Directors'  Liability  Act,  320 


Disraeli,  Benj.,  Id.  Beaconsfield,  budgets 
of (1852,  1858^  185,  186-7,  202  ;  death 
of,  301  ;  offices  held,  445,  446,  447  ; 
on  agricultural  burdens,  183-4  ;  on 
Bankruptcy  Laws,  318  ;  on  Crimean  war 
administration,  193  ;  on  crisis  of  1857, 
206-6 ;  on  education,  121  ;  on  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act,  336  ;  on  finance. 
192  ;  on  free  trade,  135,  136,  139, 
161,  181  n  ;  on  Gladstone's  dictatorial 
method,  229  ;  on  improvement  of 
consular  service,  214  ;  on  income  tax, 
199  ;  on  Indian  grievances,  216  ; 
on  Melbourne's  government,  127  ;  on 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  275  ;  on 
National  debt,  191  ;  on  Navigation 
Laws,  174,  176  ;  on  official  salaries, 
182  n  ;  on  Palmerston's  foreign  policy, 
142  ;  on  paper  duties,  230  ;  on  protec- 
tion, 146  ;  on  Public  Health  Act,  278- 
9  ;  on  reform,  221  ;  on  Reform  Bill 
(1867),  254-5  ;  on  Suez  Canal  shares 
purchase.  285-8  ;  on  sugar  duties,  151, 
179,  180-1  ;  on  tendency  of  modem 
legislation,  85  ;  on  ten  hours  working 
day.  213  ;  on  Tories'  hostilitv  to  Peel, 
161,  163,  165,  166,  167  ;  on  Zollverein, 
91,  92:  prime  minister  1874,  270-1. 
447  ;  resignation  1868,  260  ;  socialist's 
expectations  from,  337 

Dissenters,  Brougham's  Education  Bill 
killed  by,  118  ;  disabilities  removed,  80  ; 
instruction  in  State  schools,  121 

Distress  committees,  397 

Dock,  Wharf,  Riverside,  and  General 
Labourers'  Union,  332 

Dockers'  Union,  417 

Dockyards,  attempts  to  decasualize  labour, 
421  ;  Bill  for  construction  and  im- 
provement, 249  ;  Coal-Whippers  Bill, 
213  ;  dock  companies  for  Port  of 
London,  70  ;  labour,  organization  of, 
332,  421  ;  new  constructions  to  face 
Grerman  menace,  408  ;  Pitt's  policy  for 
developing,  19  ;  Port  of  London's 
transfer  to  a  public  authority,  398  ; 
railway  companies'  control  of,  322  ; 
rise  of  wages.  1854,  191  ;  strikes,  354, 
357,  417,  418  ;  time  and  piece-work, 
415-16  ;  treasury  grants  for,  411  ; 
wages  in,  341  ;    work  at,  406 

Dodson,  J.  G.,  447 

Dollond,  Geo.,  89  n 

Domestic  servants,  insurance  of,  422  ; 
not  under  Employers'  Liability  Act, 
335  ;  not  under  Truck  Act,  117  ;  taxes 
on,  189  n 

Dominion  Line,  373  n 

Donoughmore,  earl  of,  446 

Dorset,  agricultural  conditions  in,  151  n  ; 
labourers'  strike,  191 

Douglas,  Sir  Howard,  135,  136,  145,  168 

Drugs,  duties  on,  138,  157 

Drummond,  C.  J.,  341 

Drummond,  Hen.,  176,  180  n 

Dublin,  newspaper  in  1700,  4  ;  railway 
strike,  1911,  417  :  steam  service  to,  13, 
104  ;    transport  workers'  strike,  418 

Ducane,  Chas.,  227  n 

Dudley,  Will  H.  Ward,  earl  of,  448 
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Dudley,  Will.  Ward,  earl  of,  80,  444 

Duff,  M.  E.  Grant,  282 

Dufforin,  Id.,  288  n,  446 

Duffy,  Chas.  G.,  190  w 

Dumping,  353,  390,  395 

Duncannon,  Id.,  82,  444,  445 

Dundas,  Rich.  S..  194  n 

Dundee,   jute  industry,   353  ;    riots,   32  ; 

strikes,    417  ;     Trade    Union    Congress, 

1889,  336 
Dunfermline,  Jas.  Aberoromby,  Id.,  448 
Dungannon,  17 

Dunkerque,  jute  industry,  353 
Dunraven,  Windham  Quin,  2nd  earl  of,  37 
Dunraven,    W.    T.   Wyndham-Quin,    4th 

earl  of,  304,  329,  331 
Durban,  454 
Durham,  Id.,  82,  444,  451 
Diirr  water-tube  boilers,  371 
Dyeing    industry,      aniline     dyes,     360  ; 

duties  on  dyestutfs,  138,  157  ;    Factory 

Acts  applied  to,  253 
Dyke,  Sir  W.  H.,  447,  448 


£ 


Early  Closing  Act,  357 

Earthenware,  nee  Pottery 

East  India  Co.,  chronicle  of,  449  ;  mails 
contract,  104  ;  New  Guinea  annexed 
by,  458  ;  renewal  of  charter,  94-5  ; 
St.  Helena  settled,  457  ;  shipbuilding, 
13  ;  trade  monopolies,  93-4,  199  ;  see 
also  India 

Eastland  Merchants,  6 

Eastwick,  Edw.  B.,  284,  286,  287,  288, 
288  «,  295,  298 

Ebrington,  visct.,  445 

Ecuador,  commercial  treaty,  218 

Edinburgh,  financial  reform  association, 
1849,  181 

Education,  aid  for  necessitous  districts, 
399  ;  Board  of,  361  ;  child  workers, 
116',  117,  210,  258,  271-2;  Church  of 
England  claims,  118,  121-2,  406; 
feeding  of  school  children,  398  ;  free 
trade  principle  in  relation  to,  223-4  ; 
Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, 387  ;  International's  attitude 
towards,  268  ;  Ireland,  122  ;  legisla- 
tion 1894-1902,  361  ;  mining  districts, 
272-3  ;  Peel's  proposals,  163  n  ;  pro- 
gress, 1841-59,  214;  Reform  Par- 
liament schemes,  117-22;  Social  Alli- 
ance proposals,  267  n  ;  teachers'  strike, 
419  ;  technical  and  secondary,  361, 
420 ;  universities,  newly  established, 
361-2  ;  Voluntary  School  Act,  361 

Education  Act,  1870,  271 

Education  Act,  1902,  361 

Education  Act,  Eleraentarv,  1897,  361 

Education  Bill,  1896,  344,  361 

Education  Bill,  1906,  400 

Education  Bill,  1908,  405,  406 

Education  league.  271 

Education  Union,  271 

Edward  VIl.,  coronation,  383  ;  death,  414 

Eggs,  duties  on,  189,  228,  230  n  ;  increase 
in  imports,  359 


Eglinton,  earl  of,  445,  446 

Egypt,  Bank  of,  424  ;  British  Protecto- 
rate, 285-8,  301,  457  ;  com  from,  131  ; 
cotton  from,  242,  439  ;  German  support 
in,  316  ;  Liberal  Goyernraent's  attitude 
towards,  362  ;  mails,  104  ;  Nile's 
commercial  importance,  365  ;  Social 
Democratic  Federation's  opposition  to 
Gladstone's  policy,  336  >  •.•| 

Eight  Hours  Day  Bill,  357  ;  Inter- 
national's scheme  for,  268  ;  Labour 
Party  dissensions  over,  358  ;  Social 
Alliance  scheme,  267  n  ;  see  aho  Coal 
Mines  (Eight  Hours)  Act 

Elbe,  Stade  dues,  249 

Elcho,  Id.,  259,  270,  273 

Eldon,  Id.,  49,  444 

Electricity,  324,  350,  360 

Elgin,  8th  earl  of,  447 

Elgin,  9th  earl  of,  402,  404  n,  448 

Eliot,  Id..  445 

Ellenborough,  Id.,  216,  444,  445,  446 

Ellice,  Edw.,  21,  46,  65,  66,  79,  444 

Ellice  Islands,  459 

Elliot,  Arthur,  436  » 

Elmina  acquired,  282 

Emigration,  colonial  questions,  177;  com- 
mittee of  1826,  105  ;  decline  in  1856, 
198  ;  distress  committees  consider, 
397  ;  Imperial  Conference  considers, 
402  ;  Irish,  170,  215-16,  330  ;  McFie'a 
proposals,  288  w  ;  of  coolies,  179,  180; 
repeal  of  law  regarding  artisans,  76,  79  ; 
Sheffield  workmen  driven  to,  128  ; 
State  aid,  330-1  ;  wages  rate  main- 
tained by,  186  ;  Wakefield  system  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  457,  458 

Employers,  associations  of,  333 

Employers  and   Workmen  Act,  271 

Employers'  Liability  Act  of  1880,  301, 
334-5;  Bill  of  1894,344,  356;  New- 
castle programme  including  definition, 
344  w 

Employment,  common,  334-5,  356 

Employment  exchanges,  see  Labour  Ex- 
changes 

Enfield,  visct.,  337 

Engineering  industry,  depression  in  1884, 
303  ;  discontent  m,  418  ;  strikes,  359, 
418  ;  trade  union  policy,  336  ;  un- 
employment in  1908,  406 

Engineers'  Society,  267 

Entail,  327,  328 

Erie,  chief  justice,  321 

Erskine,  admiral  John  E.,  284 

Essex,  silk  weaving,  11 

Essex,  earl  of,  1 7 

Esslemont,  P.,  331 

Estate  duties,  410 

Euphrates  Valley  Railway.  313,  440;  see 
also  Bagdad  Railway 

Eversley,  Chas.  Shaw-Lefevre,  visct., 
448 

Ewart,  Will.,  92,  96 

Exchange  bazaars,  126 

Exchequer  Bills,  deficiency  bills,  166  ; 
excessive  issues,  46 ;  public  works 
issue,  69  ;  refusal  of  issue  to  meet 
crisis  of  1825,  71,  72;  resort  to  after 
peace  of  1815,  5 
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Exchequer  Bonds,  Crimean  war   financed 
by,     192,    202  ;      South    African    war, 
financed  by,  377 
Excise  Laws,  88-9.  157,  410,  413 
Exeter,  communal  village  at,  126  ;  trade 
from,  to  West  Africa,  465 


F 


Fabian  Society,  336 

Factory  and  Workshop  Legislation  (1802- 
19),  38-41  ;  (1825-33),  115-17  ;  (1842- 
59),  209-13  ;  (1860-8),  253-4,  258-9  ; 
(1878),  279;  (1890),  331  ;  centralization 
of  authority  by,  85  ;  definition  of 
factory,  253  n  ;  women  inspectors 
under,  337 

Fair  Trade,  146,  304-11,  327,  337,  379, 
404  ;  see  also  Tariff  Reform 

Fair  Trade  League,  304 

Falkland  Islands,  454 

Fanning  Islands,  459 

Farm  colonies,  397 

Farrer,  Sir  Thos.  [Id.  Farrer],  228  n 

Fawcett,  Hen.,  258,  295,  296,  297,  447 

Featherstone  Riots,  357 

Feeding  of  school  children,  398 

Feilden,  Joshua,  279 

Felling  Colliery,  Durham,  12 

Fellowes,  hon.  Ailwyn,  448 

Fens,  drainage  of,  122 

Fenwick,  Hen.,  257 

Fergusson,  Sir  Jas.,  231  » 

Fergusson,  Robt.  Cutlar,  92 

Fernando  Po,  239 

Ferrand,  Will.  B.,  128,  143 

Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act,  352 

Fielden,  John,  85,  108 

Fiji  Islands,  283-5.  458 

Finlay,  Kirkman,  39 

Fish  duties,  138,  140,  162,  233,  308,  309  n 

Fisheries,  bounties,  62  ;  British  trade  and 
fish-oil  duties,  140  ;  Convention  with 
France,  257  ;  British  North  Ameri- 
can, 246,  288-9  ;  Irish,  114  ;  legis- 
lation, 251-2,  256,  257  ;  loans  for, 
411  ;  Navigation  Laws  regarding,  58  ; 
reservation  of  British,  173  ;  West 
Highland  railway  to  develop,  349 

Fish  porters,  417 

Fitzgerald,  Sir  Will.  R.  S.  V.,  220 

Fitzgerald,  W.  V.  TLord  Fitzgerald],  444, 
445 

Fitzmaurice,  Id.,  448 

Fitzmaurice,  Id.  Edmond,  314,  315 

Fitzroy,  Hen.,  447 

Fitzwilliam,  earl,  102,  170  n 

Flax,  duties  on,  156,  226,  226  n  ;  Indian, 
217  ;  Irish,  195  n,  253  ;  Russian,  194, 
195-6 

Flood,  Sir  Fred.,  23 

Flour,  duties  on,  309  n,  384,  389,  394,  395 

Fly  shuttle,  9 

Fonblanque,   Albany,   Melbourne   charac- 
terised. 85 
Fonseca  Bay,  240 

Foot  and  mouth  disease,  see  Cattle, 
diseases 

Foreign  competition,    1892-1900,  343-69 


Foreign    Office,   Commercial  department, 
230,  311 

Forests,  nationalization  of,  268 

Forster,  Sir  C,  279 

Forster,  H.  O.  Arnold,  448 

Forster,  W.  E.,  236,  271,  447 

Fortescue,  S.   P.  Chichester  [Baron  Car- 
lingford],  274.  446 

Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  3 

Fort  James  (Gambia),  456 

Fortnightly  Review,  268 

Foster,  Hon.  Geo.  E.,  377-8 

Fourth  Party,  301,  302,  335,  337 

Fowler,  Sir  Hen.,  345,  447,  448 

Fox,  Joseph,  117 

Fox,  Will.  J.,  143 

France,  1,  11,  24,  82,  90.  92,  177,  215, 
219,  225,  227,  239.  261-3,  277,  317, 
370,  441,  449,  451,  452,  453,  456,  457  ; 
African  interests,  314-15,  317,  365,  456  ; 
agricultural  co-operation,  359  n  ;  Bank 
of,  72  ;  bounties  and  subsidies  by, 
305-7,  347-8,  372  ;  chambers  of  com- 
merce in,  236  n ;  commercial  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  133  n,  218,  225-8, 
233,  234,  261,  307-8,  380  ;  cotton 
industry,  439  ;  education  in,  120,  214  ; 
Fishery  Convention,  1867,  257  ;  glass 
industry,  157  ;  indemnity  of  1871, 
263  ;  mining  strike,  355  ;  profit- 
sharing  in,  432  ;  shipping  dues,  249  ; 
silk  trade,  65,  67  ;  silver  standard 
question,  367  ;  smallholders,  434  n  ; 
Sound  dues  agreement,  218 ;  sugar 
convention,  1864,  232  ;  sugar  industry, 
292,  293,  294;  tarifis,  90,  136,  145, 
164,  165,  234,  235,  307-8,  314  ;  treaty 
with  Belgium,  234  ;  treaty  with  Ger- 
many, 1862,  235  ;  treaty  with  Italy, 
1863,  235,  236  n ;   treaty  with  Spain,  308 

Franchise,  adult  suffrage,  358  ;  manhood 
suffrage  demand  by  Chartists,  171-2  ; 
plural  voting,  344  n ;  registration  of 
voters,  344  n  ;  trade  unions  political 
lever  from,  267  ;  universal  suffrage, 
33,  34,  35,  81,  221;  women's  suffrage 
question,  83  n  ;  407,  415,  441 
Franco-Prussian    War,     1870,    Trade    of 

Great  Britain  affected  by,  261-3 
Free  Food  I^eague,  LTnionist,  387 
Free  Port  Act,  1805,  58 
Free  Trade  and  Protection,  advantages  of, 
in  corn,  67-8  ;  for  agricultural  bur- 
dens, 183-4;  Constitutional  Free 
Trade  Association.  436  n  ;  free  trade, 
defence  of  in  1815,  23-4  ;  fair-trade 
agitation,  146,  304-11,  327,  337,  379, 
404  ;  history  of  free  trade,  1859-68, 
221-56  ;  labour  in  free-trade  doctrines, 
222-4  ;  London  petition,  1820,  53-4 ; 
monopoly  of  world  trade  lost  by  Eng- 
land under  free  trade,  368-9  :  prin- 
ciples of  free-trade  legislation,  221-4  ; 
resources  of  free-trade  finance,  405  ; 
retaliation  policy.  392-4,  397  ;  Unionist 
Free  Trade  Club,  436  n  ;  Whig  free- 
trade  policy,  35-7  ;  see  also  Bounties ; 
Commercial  Treaties;  Colonial  Pre- 
ference; Com  Laws;  Customs;  Naviga- 
tion Laws  ;  "  Open  door  " ;  Tariff  Reform 
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Free  Trade  League,  387 
Fremantle,  capt.,  457 
Fremantle,  Sir  T.  F.,  445 
Friendly   Societies,  registrar's  powers  re- 
garding contracts,  356 
Fruits,  duties  on,  133.  228 
Fruits,  dried,  duties  on,  309 
Fur  trade,  453 
Furness,  Id.,  433 

Furniture  woods,  duties  on,  138,  157 
Fustians,  10,  253 

G 

Gaboon,  314 

Galicia,  cattle  from,  262 

Gait,  Sir  Alex.,  310 

Gait  tariffs,  245 

Gambetta,  L6on,  315 

Gambia,  240,  455,  456 

Game,  327 

Gang  system,  258-9 

Ganges' Canal,  217,  297  n,  298  n 

Garden  cities,  267  n,  422  ;  see  also 
Housing 

Gardner,  Herb.,  448 

Gas,  companies'  monopoly,  322  ;  dis- 
content among  workers,  418  ;  profit- 
sharing  in  industry,  433;  stokers' strike, 
1873,  269  ;  trade  union,  332  ;  Weights 
and  Measures  Act  applied  to,  252 

Gascovne,  gen.,  83 

Gaskeil,  James  M.,  163  n,  165  » 

Gas  Light  Bill,  1817,  8 

Gas  Workers  and  General  Labourers' 
Union,  332 

Gawler,  Hen.,  110  w 

General  Association  for  .  .  .  bettering 
the  conditions  of  .  .  .  labourers,    104-5 

"  General  interest,"  principle  in  railway 
matters,  323 

General  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  73 

General  Trades  Union,  see  Building 
Industry  ;  Builders'  Union 

George  I.,  442 

George  III.,  442 

George  IV.,  accession,  48  ;  death,  81  ; 
mobbed,  32 

George  V.  [George,  duke  of  Cornwall  and 
York],  370 

George,  D.  Lloyd,  see  Lloyd  George 

George,  Hen.,  336 

Georgia,  cotton  from,  11 

German  Anatolian  Railway  Co.,  440 

German  East  Africa  Co.,  316,  375 

Germany,  abandonment  of  right  to 
destroy  private  property  in  war,  408  ; 
Admiralty  and  War  Office  (British) 
purchases  in,  371  ;  African  interests, 
315,  316-17,  372,  375-6,  456,  458; 
agricultural  credit  banks  in,  434 ; 
bounty  system  and  subsidies,  347-9, 
372-3,  375-6 ;  British  export  trade 
to,  1842,  129  ;  Canada  treated  as  a 
separate  country  by,  386  ;  Chinese 
interests,  306,  363,  373  ;  coal  from, 
349,  355,  370  ;  commercial  treaties 
with,  235,  244,  308,  378,  380,  381  ; 
consular  service  and  commercial 
attaches  of,  311  ;  cotton,  demand, 
439  ;    critical   position  of   British  rela- 


tions to,  1911,  417  ;  currency  of,  263, 
296  ;  education  in,  361  ;  emancipa- 
tion of  the  working  classes  in,  268  ; 
financial  crisis  after  war  of  1870,  263  ; 
Franco-Prussian  war,  261-3  ;  indus- 
trial rivalry  with  England,  145,  146, 
218,  352-3  ;  labour  conditions  in, 
351  n,  353  ;  labour  exchanges  scheme 
suggested  from,  421  ;  National  Insu- 
rance scheme  derived  from,  421-2  ; 
naval  menace  of,  405,  407-9  ;  navi- 
gation laws  against,  amended,  58 ; 
prison-made  goods  from,  355  ;  science 
applied  to  industry  in,  360  ;  shipping 
in  China  Seas  of,  306  ;  shipping  sub- 
sidies of,  372-3,  375-6  ;  state-owned 
mines  in,  427  ;  steel  industry  of, 
262  w,  371  ;  trade-marks,  fraudulent, 
of,  312  ;  trusts  in,  320  ;  wool  exports 
to,  28  ;  see  also  Prussia  ;  Zollverein 

Gibraltar,  104,  449 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humph.,  453 

Gilbert  Islands,  459 

Gilchrist,  P.  C,  262 

Gladstone,  Herbert  Gladstone,  Id.,  448, 
455 

Gladstone,  W.  E.,  administrations.  260, 
261,  300-1,  302,  343-4,  345,  446, 
447-8  ;  agricultural  policy,  325-6,  328  ; 
apologies  for  Chamberlain's  speeches, 
301  ;  ohan.  of  exch.,  221,  446,  447  ; 
free-trade  budgets  of,  225,  228-34  ; 
on  Bank  Charter  Act,  206  ;  on  Chinese 
war,  200  ;  on  Coal-Whippers  Bill,  213  ; 
on  Cobden's  methods,  167  n  ;  on 
colonial  expenditure,  182;  on  Colonial 
Office  inquiry,  179  ;  on  corn  law,  130, 
132  ;  on  Crimean  war,  193  ;  on  de- 
pression of  the  'eighties,  303-4  ;  on 
disestablishment  of  Irish  Church,  260  ; 
on  Disraeli's  budget  schemes  1852, 
1858,  185,  203  ;  on  Fijian  policy, 
283-5  ;  on  free  trade,  139,  145  ;  on 
French  commercial  treaty,  133  n, 
225  n  ;  on  machinery  exportation, 
146-7  ;  on  municipal  trading,  324  ; 
on  navigation  laws,  174  w  ;  on  Palmer- 
ston's  finance,  199  ;  on  Peel's  tariff 
reforms,  138,  140  ;  on  Portuguese 
African  treaty,  314  ;  on  preference, 
137  ;  on  protection,  145-6  ;  on  Rail- 
way Act,  1844,  206-8  ;  on  Reform  Bill 
of  1867.  255,  255  n ;  en  reform 
measures,  1866,  1884,  254,  327-8  ;  on 
slave  trade,  219  ;  on  Social  Alliance, 
267  n  ;  on  Social  Democratic  Federa- 
tion, 336  ;  on  Spanish  customs,  308  ; 
on  State  intervention  in  commercial 
affairs,  355-6,  357  ;  on  Suez  Canal 
shares  purchase,  287  ;  on  sugar  policy 
of  Peel,  158  ;  on  trade  unions,  259  n  ; 
on  wool  duties,  148-9  ;  president  of 
Board  of  Trade,  445  ;  resignation, 
1854,  193  ;  secretary  for  colonies  and 
war,  160  n,  445. 

Glamorganshire,  unemployment  1884,  330 

Glasgow,  Bank,  276  n  ;  centre  of  cotton 
industry,  11,  31  n  ;  free -trade  petition, 
53  ;  industrial  troubles,  1817,  1819, 
32,  46-7,  48  ;    mortality  among  unem- 
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ployed  handloom  weavers,  128  ;  reform 
agitation,  33  ;  severe  punishment  of 
strikers  at,  124  ;  Trades  Council,  269  ; 
tramway  strikes,  417  ;  unemployment 
1884,  1908,  329,  406  ;  wages  of  cotton 
weavers,  31  n 

Glasnevin,  253 

Glass  industry,  diversion  of  British 
manuf.  to  Belgium,  353  ;  duties,  36, 
37,  86,  89,  148,  157,  226  n,  309  ;  Fac- 
tory Acts  extended  to,  258  n ;  free 
trade's  effect  on  imports,  233 

Gloucester,  mining  conditions,  1842,  209  n 

Glove  industry,  arbitration  boards,  260  ; 
distress  in  1841,  128  ;   duties  on,  226  n 

Glue  industrv,  360 

Glyn,  Geo.  G.,  203  n 

Godavery,  riv.,  217,  242,  297,  298  n 

Goderich,  Fredk.  J.  Robinson,  visct.,  earl 
of  Ripon,  see  Ripon 

Gold,  Australian  discoveries,  192,  198-9, 
206,  222,  457,  458;  Californian  dis- 
coveries, 192,  198-9,  206;  Corn  Laws 
cause  of  export  of,  131,  132  ;  Crimean 
war  and  efflux  of,  192,  205  ;  danger  of 
large  reserve,  204  n  ;  decline  of  prices 
checked  by  new  finds,  155  ;  demand  in 
1817  unprecedented,  42-3  ;  depression 
of  trade  associated  with,  359  ;  dimin- 
ished supply,  42-3:  drain  on  in  crises 
1836  and  1847-57,  99-100,  204,  205; 
famine  causing  export  of,  172  ;  fluctua- 
tions in  price,  42  ;  German  coinage, 
263  ;  gold  standard  and  its  effect  on 
trade,  45,  152-5,  366-8  ;  Indian  cur- 
rency suggestion,  296  ;  influx  in  1823, 
69  n  ;  Japanese,  238  ;  Klondike  dis- 
coveries, 452  ;  New  Caledonia  dis- 
coveries, 1858,  452  ;  South  African 
supply,  317,  368,  377,  455  ;  see  also 
Bimetallism;  Currency 

Gold  Coast,  chronicle  of,  455-6  ;  Elmina 
acquired,  282  ;   German  interest  in  315 

Goldie,  Sir  Geo.,  364 

Goldsmiths,  modern  banking  originated 
among,  6 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  see  Cape  Colony 

Gore,  Dr.  Chas.,  bp.  of  Birmingham,  412 

Gorst,  Sir  John,  301,  335,  355,  361 

Goschen,  G.  J.  Goschen,  Id.,  chan.  of 
exch.,  302,  447  ;  commercial  policy  of, 
311  ;  election  1866,  254  n  ;  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  344,  446  ;  offices 
held,  446,  447,  448  ;  on  corn  duty,  385  ; 
on  currency  changes,  296  ;  on  Reform 
Acts,  328  ;  on  "  three  acres  and  a 
cow  "  scheme,  302 

Goulburn,  H.,  budgets,  147,  148-51,  166  ; 
colonial  theories,  88  ;  naval  policy, 
156  n  :  offices  held,  80,  444,  445  ;  on 
Disraeli's  budget,  187  ;  on  reduction 
of  National  Debt  interest,  152 

Gouriey,  E.  T.,  265,  275,  303 

Graham,  Sir  Jas.  R.,  offices  held  by,  445, 
446  ;  on  Chartist  demands,  141  ;  on 
Corn  Laws,  159,  160  n  ;  on  Disraeli's 
budget,  187  ;  on  education,  214  ;  on 
Factory  Bill,  209,  210-11,  253  n  ;  on 
navigation  laws,  175,  176  ;  on  railway 
construction,   206  n  ;   on    Reform    Bill, 


82  ;  on  trade  depression,  144  ;  resigna- 
tion, 1855,  193 

Grahamstown,  454 

Grampound,  35 

Granby,  Id.,  132,  176 

Grand  Canal,  Ireland,  3 

Grand  General  Union  of  the  United 
Kingdom,   123 

Grand  Junction  Canal,  3 

Grand  Junction  Railway,  101 

Grand  National  Consolidated  Trade* 
Union,   124 

Grand  Trunk  Canal,  3 

Grand  Trunk  Railway,  Canada,  461 

Grant,  Chas.,  66,  80,  94,  122,  444,  445 

Granville,  earl,  offices  held  by,  300,  445, 
446,  447  ;  on  African  question,  313-14  ; 
on  Angra  Pequena  policy,  316  ;  on 
Borneo's  occupation,  313  ;  on  com- 
mercial treaties,  304  ;  on  fair  trade, 
308  ;    on  shipbuilding  activity,  177 

Grattan,  Hen.,  17 

Oreat  Eastern,  s.s.,  214 

Great  Northern  Railway,  416 

Great  Western  Railway,  103,  418 

Greece,  194  ;  commercial  treaties,  309  ; 
Ionian  Isls.  annexed  to,  449 

Greek  Islands,  steam  communication 
with,  104 

Green,  Edw.,  290 

Green,  Thos.  H.,  299 

Grenfell,  Pascoe,  5,  42,  44 

Grenville,  eari,  20,  21,  47 

Grey,  Charles  Grey,  2nd  eari,  82,  83,  85, 
444 

Grey,  Hen.  Grey,  3rd  earl  (Id.  Howick), 
75,  136,  142,  145,  169,  197,  227  n,  291, 
445 

Grey,  Sir  Edward,  foreign  secretary,  448  ; 
on  Bagdad  railway,  441  ;  on  naval 
affairs,  408,  409  ;  on  trade  union  indis- 
cipline, 416  ;  on  unrest,  419-20  ;  on 
West  Indian  sugar,  382 

Grey,  Sir  Geo.,  213,  216,  445,  446 

Greytown  (Nicaragua),  240 

Griqualand  West,  454 

Grosvenor,  earl,  21,  35 

Grote,  Geo.,  84 

Ground  Game  Act,  327 

Guano,   122 

Guest,  A.,  286 

Guiana,  British,  see  British  Guiana 

Guinea,  London  merchants'  charter  to 
trade,  455 

Guinea,  New,  see  New  Guinea 

Guinness,  Arth.,  Son  &  Co.,  319 

Gully,  Will.  C,  visct.  Selby,  see  Selby 

Gunpowder  duties,  235 

Gurney,  Hudson,  68  n 

Gurney,  Saml.,  98 

Gurney's  Act,  265,  266 

Guttapercha  industry,  Factory  Acts  ex- 
tended to,  258  n 

H 

Habeas  Corpxts  Act,  suspended,  33-4,  38 
Hackney,  feeding  of  school  children   at, 

398  n 
Hackney  vehicles,  tax,  232 
Haddington,  carl  of,  444,  445 
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Hague  Conference,  408,  408  n 

Hair,  duties  on,  226  n 

Haldane,  Rich.  B.  [Lord  Haldane],  393, 

415-16,  448 
Halifax,  town-planning  at,  422 
Halifax,  visct.,  446 
Hall,  Sir  Benj.,  446 
Hallmarks,  312 
Halsbury,  Id.,  321,  447,  448 
Hamburg- Amerika  Line,  373,  373  n,  375, 
Hamilton,  Id.,  44 
Hamilton,  Id.  Claud,  231  n,  322 
Hamilton,  Id.  G.,  295  n,  388,  447,  448 
Hampden,  Sir  H.  W.  B.  Brand,  visct.,  448 
Hampden  Clubs,  33 
Han  bury,  R.  W.,  448 
Hankow,   Conference    1884,   306  ;    steam 

service  to,  321 
Hanover,  Stade  dues,  218,  249 
Hansard,  Thos.  C,  442 
Harbours,  see  Dockyards 
Harcourt,  Lewis,  448 
Harcourt,  Sir  Will.,  269-70,  300,  327,  343, 

368,  385,  390 
Hardie,  Keir,  336,  358 
Hardinge,   Sir  H.   Hardinge,   visct.,  444, 

445,  446 
Hardware  industry,  62  ;  distress  in,  128  ; 

decline  in  exports,  1849,  181  ;    export 

duties,  134 
Hardwicke,  earl  of,  445,  446 
Hardy,  Gathorne,  267  n,  290,  446,  447 
Hargreavea,  Jas.,  9 
Harland   &   Wolff,  371,   373  n 
Harrison,    Frederic,    260  n,    265  n,    266, 

268,  336 
Harrowby,  earl  of,  444,  446,  447 
Hartington,   marquis  of,  see  Devonshire, 

duke  of 
Hartlepool,  unemployment  at,  406 
Haslam,  J.,  416 
Hastings,  Warren,  449 
Hatherley,  Id.,  446 
Hausa,  239 

Havre,  steam  service  to,   13 
Hawes,   Benj.,   154,   179 
Hawkesbury,  Id.,   earl    of   Liverpool,   see 

Liverpool 
Hawkins,  Dr.,  210 
Hay,  Admiral  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  274, 

274  n,  292,  313 
Health,  see  Sanitary  legislation 
Hearth  tax,  53 
Hearts  of  Steel,   17 
Heligoland,  317,  449 
Hemp,    duties   on,    226,    226  n ;     Indian, 

195  n,  217  ;    Russian  trade  in,  194,  195 
Hemp  fibres,  duties  on,  157 
Henderson,  Arthur,  408,  426 
Heneage,  Rt.  Hon.  E.,  326 
Henley,  J.   W.,  223,  445,  446 
Henniker,  Id.,  323 
Herald,  The,  4 
Herbert,  Auberon,  270 
Herbert,  H.  A.,  446 
Herbert,  Sidney,  164  n,   193,  445,  446 
Hereford,  Dr.  Percival,  bp.  of,  412 
Herefordshire,   teachers'   strike,   419 
Herries,  John  C,  58,  174,  175,  177,  205, 

444.  445 


Herrings,  duties  on,  138,  236  ;  fisheries, 
252    257 

Herschell,  Id.,  367,  447 

Hewitt,  Consul,  315 

Heytesbury,  Id.,  445 

Hicks-Beach,  Sir  Mich.,  budget  1900, 
370-71  ;  offices  held,  447,  448  ;  on 
Board  of  Trade,  340  ;  on  Conciliation 
Boards,  333  ;  on  com  tax,  384-5  ; 
on  Polish  Jews,  332,  346  ;  retirement, 
385 

Hickson,  Will.  E.,  108  » 

Hides,  duties  on,   146  n 

Hill,  Rowland,  3,   103 

Hill,  Stavcley,  272  w,  273 

Hiogo  (Japan),  238 

Hoare's  Bank,  6 

Hobhouse,  Id.,  319 

Hobhouse,  C.   E.  H.,  431,  448 

Hobhouse,  John  Cam,  Id.  Broughton, 
see  Broughton 

Hobson,  capt.,  458 

Hodgkinson,  Grosvenor,  255 

Holland,  Netherlands,  58,  450,  456,  458  ; 
cedes  Ceylon,  450  ;  cedes  Guiana,  454  ; 
currency,  296  ;  dispute  over  Belgium, 
90-1,  92  ;  Dutch  maritime  power,  12  ; 
education,  214  ;  Elmina  purchased 
from,  282  ;  English  woollen  mills  in, 
353;  protection  law  of  1821,  60; 
sugar  convention,  1864,  232  ;  sugar 
exports,  292  n  ;  surrenders  Cape  of 
Good    Hope,    454  ;     trade    with,    129  ; 

Holland,  Id.,  445 

Holland,  Sir  Hen.,  447,  448 

Holland-America  Line,  373  n 

Hollesley  Bay,  farm  colony,  397 

Holy  Alliance,  50 

Holyhead,  steam  service  to  Dublin,  13, 
104 

Home  rule  for  Ireland,  302,  344,  397, 
398,  415,  441 

Honduras,  240 

Honduras.  British,  see  British  Honduras 

Hong  Kong,  200,  450 

Hop  duties,  162,  228,  232,  250 

Hope,  admiral,  237 

Horner,  Fran.,  21 

Horse-breeding,  351 

Horse  tax,  53,  232 

Horsman,  E.,  446 

Hosiery  industry,  arbitration  boards, 
260;  child  workers  in,  211  w  ;  com- 
binations of  stocking  makers,  41  ; 
distress  in,  1842,  128 

Houghton,  Id.,  447 

Houlder  Bros.,  shipowners,  415-16 

Houldsworth,  Sir  Will.,  355 

Houldsworth,  W.  H.,  322 

Hours  of  work,  300,  344  n,  420  ;  agri- 
cultural labourers,  430  ;  cotton  spin- 
ners, 1818,  38-9;  Early  Closing  Act, 
357  ;  half-time  age,  355  ;  Interna- 
tional's eight-hour  day  scheme,  268  ; 
Labour  Party  and  limitation,  338,  358; 
railway  servants,  339  ;  shop  hours, 
339,  356,  423  ;  Social  Alliance  scheme, 
267  w;  women's,  210,  211-12,  258, 
338-9  ;  see  also  Children,  labour  of  ; 
Coal  Mines  (Eight  Hours)  Act 
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House  duty,  183 

House  of  Lords,  Education  Bill  rejected 
by,  1906,  400  ;  Parliament  Bill,  1910, 
415 ;  Radical  hostility  to,  344  ;  re- 
form -toi,  406  ;  rejection  of  Lloyd 
George  budget  by,  411-13  ;  revising 
powers  of,  229,  412,  414,  443 

Housing,  Artisans'  Dwellings  Bills,  278  ; 
by-laws  regarding  lodging  houses,  279  ; 
duty   on    bricks,    183  ;     garden    cities, 

;:.  267  n,  422  ;  municipal  undertakings, 
324  ;  Public  Works  (Loans)  Act,  324  ; 
Town  Planning  Act,  1909,  422-3 

Howell,  Geo.,  268 

Huddersfield  tramways,  324 

Hudson  River,  steamboat  on  in  1807,  13 

Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  452,  452-3 

Hughes,  col.,  341 

Hughes,  Thos.,  254  n,  259  n,  260  n,  265  n, 
266 

Hull.  Kingston-on-Hull  dock  dispute, 
1893,  354,  357  ;  farm  colony  at,  397  ; 
shipping  tolls,  249 

Humanitarians,  84-5,  107,  112,  115 

Hume,  Jas.  D.,  58 

Hume,  Joseph,  21,  27,  49,  65-6,  84,  141, 
167;  on  American  free  trade,  174%; 
on  armaments  reduction,  181  n,  182  n  ; 
on  bank  failures,  153  n  ;  on  Budget  of 
1850,  183  n ;  on  Coal-Whippers  Bill, 
213  ;  on  colonial  inquiry,  15  ;  on 
Colonial  Office,  177-8  ;  on  Combina- 
tion Acts,  41,  76-7  ;  on  Corn  Laws, 
74  ;  on  educational  vote  of  1833,  120  ; 
on  emigration,  76,  79  ;  on  gold  standard, 
155  ;  on  import  duties,  87-8  ;  on 
income  tax,  183  ;  on  Irish  famine, 
170  n  ;  on  sinking  fund,  53  ;  on  State 
ownership  of  railways  for  Ireland,  102  ; 
on  sugar  duties,  150  ;  on  trade  unions, 
125;   on  Truck  Act,  117 

Hu-nan  (China),  363 

Hungary,  cattle  from,  252 

"Hungry  forties,"  127-8,  141-5,  147 

Hunt,  G.  Ward,  446,  447 

Hunt,  Hen.,  "  Orator,"  81,  83  n,  84 

Huntsman,  Benj.,  12 

Huskisson,  Will.,  20,  49  ;  offices  held  by, 
50,  80,  444  ;  on  colonial  empire,  16  ; 
on  Combination  Laws,  76,  77  ;  on 
commercial  reform,  50-1,  56,  58,  61-2, 
63,  67  ;  on  limited  liability  of  banks, 
73  ;  on  manufacturing  classes' demands, 
52-3  ;  on  maritime  rights,  60  ;  on 
parliamentary  reform,  81  ;  on  restric- 
tion of  commerce,  50  ;  on  shipping 
interests,  79  ;  on  Spitalfields  Acts,  64,  66 

Hutt,  Sir  Will.,  219 

Hyde  Park,  international  exhibition  in, 
215  ;  railings  broken  by  reform  demon- 
strators, 254  ;   riot,  1886,  336-7 

Hyndman,  W.  H.,  336,  336  n,  337 


Iddesletoh,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  earl 
of,  301,  302,  446,  447  ;  on  Bill  for 
abolishing  preferential  exemptions,  249  ; 
on  commercial   treaties,   308  ;    on  free 


trade,  294  ;  on  Indian  finance,  256 ; 
on  shipping,  274  n  ;  on  Social  Alliance, 
267  n 

Imperial  British  East  Africa  Co.,  316,  317, 
364,  365,  456 

Imperial  Conference,  402-4 

Imjierial  Defence,  156,  244,  377,  379,  384, 
391,  402 

Imperial  Federation,  see  British  Empire 

Imperial  Preference,  377-93,  394-6, 
400-4  ;  see  also  Colonial  preference 

Improvement  of  Land  Act,  1864,  328 

Income  tax,  5,  6,  107,  133,  134-5,  155- 
7,  180-1,  183,  186,  188-9,  191-2, 
199,  202-3,  225,  228-32,  234,  256-7, 
384,  399,  401,  411,  413  ;  extended  to 
Ireland  189,  190  ;  imposed  in  India, 
246-8,  294  ;  reduction  on  earned 
incomes,  401  ;   super-tax,  410,  411 

Independent  Labour  Party,  358 

India,  1,  146  ;  administration,  94-5,  216, 
217,  449-50  ;  bounties  to  ironworks  in, 
306  ;  Canadian  preference  to,  380  ; 
chronicle  of  British  rule  in,  449-50  ; 
coolies  from,  179,  179  n,  180,  180  v., 
242  ;  corn  from,  138  n,  256,  282  n  ; 
cotton,  242-3,  247,  367,  439  ;  crisis  of 
1857,  205  ;  currency,  367-8  ;  customs, 
133,  256,  282,  345,  '392,  400  ;  disturb- 
ance of  trade,  1893,  345  ;  Eastwick's 
proposals  for  cultivating  good  will  of, 
288,  288  n  ;  emigration  from,  to 
Mauritius,  457  ;  Europeans'  free  ad- 
mission to,  94,  96  ;  famines,  295,  295  n, 
297,  297  n,  298  ;  financial  reforms 
1853-72,  216-17,  246-8,  294-6; 
free  imports,  168  ;  German  shipment 
of  rails  to,  353  ;  Government  of  India 
Act,  1853,  216  ;  Imperial  preference  a 
danger  to,  403  ;  increase  in  trade  by 
Rusao-Turkish  war,  270  ;  industrial 
and  agricultural  development,  1859-65, 
246-8  ;  irrigation,  296-8  ;  mails, 
104  ;  mutiny,  214,  217,  246  ;  opium 
traffic,  200  ;  overland  route  to,  313, 
440  ;  postage,  3-4  ;  public  works,  217, 
247,  248,  294,  296-8  ;  railways,  217, 
224,  242,  247,  295,  296,  349  ;  registra- 
tion of  British  ships  in,  354  ;  roads,  242, 
247  ;  salt,  282  n,  295  ;  state  loans  for 
reproductive  worlis,  324  ;  steam  com- 
munication with,  104  ;  Suez  Canal 
route  to,  286,  287  ;  sugar  production, 
96,  179  n,  347-8  ;  tariff  reform  in 
relation  to,  392,  400  ;  trade  restrictions 
removal,  1813-41,  93-4,  95-6  ;  see 
also  East  India  Co. 

Indies,  West,  see  West  Indies 

Indigo,  96,  248 

Individualism,  49,  299,  300,  334,  426 

Indus,  riv.,  247 

Industrial  Council,  423 

Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act, 
423-4 

Industrial  Union,  432 

Industries,  cottage,  decline  in,  10  ;  houses 
of,  125  ;  report  of  1833  committee,  98  ; 
rural,  411  ;  science  applied  to,  360-1  ; 
strikes,  see  Strikes  ;  sweated,  331-2, 
340-2,  406,  428 
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Infection,  279 
Ingestre,  visct.,  231  n 
Inglis,  Sir  Rob.  H.,  180 
Inman  Line,  373  n 

Insurance,  industrial  under  State  control, 
300,  356  ;  life  insurance  duties,  189  ; 
marine,  13,  148,  275,  405  ;  National 
Insurance  Act,  421-2,  425,  430  ; 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  254  ;  unem- 
ployment, 109,  420,  421,  430,  431  ; 
workmen's  compensation  question,  335 
Interlopers,  7 

International  African  Association,  316 
International     Association     of     Working 

Men,  268-9 
International     Exhibitions,     1851,     1862, 

214-15,  268 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  see 

Atlantic  Shipping  Trust 
International  Rail  Syndicate,  321 
International  trade  combinations,  320-1 
Ionian  Islands,  449 

Ireland,  17-18,  34,  61,  63-4,  189,  190, 
201,  216,  260,  300,  310,  311,  324,  336, 
352,  405-6,  411;  Act  of  Union,  18; 
Agricultural  and  Commercial  Bank  of, 
100  ;  agricultural  credit  banks,  434, 
435  ;  agriculture,  23,  24,  25,  26,  151  n, 
252-3,  329,  360,  434,  435  ;  Bank 
Charter  Act  applied  to,  155  ;  Bank  of, 
100-1  ;  Bill  for  suppression  of  crime  in, 
166  ;  canals,  3  ;  Catholic  emancipation, 
80  ;  cattle  exported  to  England,  140  ; 
church  disestablishment,  260  ;  Cob- 
den's  account  of  agricultural  misery  in, 
151  n  ;  condition  of  working  classes, 
113-15  ;  co-operation  in,  434-5  ;  corn 
importations  from  1820,  51  ;  educa- 
tion, 122  ;  emigration,  48,  215-16,  330  ; 
fisheries,  114,  252,  257;  flax,  195  » ; 
hearth  tax,  53  ;  Home  Rule,  302,  344, 
397,  398,  415,  441  ;  income  tax,  133, 
189,  190;  land  question,  113-14,  171, 
216,  352,  406,  411  ;  linen  industry,  11, 
37,  38,  63,  113  ;  mining  conditions, 
1842,  209  n  ;  old  age  pensions,  407,  411  ; 
paper  manufacture  suited  to,  229  n ; 
potato  failures  and  famine,  160,  163-4, 
164  w,  169-71,  172,  180  w,  203,  215-16, 
330  ;  railways,  102,  171  ;  railway 
strike,  1911,  417;  roads,  2,  170; 
spirit  duties,  189,  190  n,  191,  202  ; 
stamp  duties,  133  ;  trade  union 
tyranny  in,  125  ; 
Irish   Agricultural    Organization    Society, 

360,  434 
Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society,  434 
Irish  Co-operative  Agency  Society,  434 
Irish  party,  84,  300,  301,  302,  343,  414, 

415,  443 
Iron  industry,  activity  1870-4,  261, 
263  ;  American,  353  ;  Baltic  trade 
cut  off  to  encourage,  36  ;  depression  in, 
30,  31,  38,  141,  276,  303  ;  develop- 
ment of,  12,  38,  98-9,  148  ;  diversion 
of  English  mills  to  Belgium,  353  ;  duties 
on  iron,  62,  138,  157,  226,  226  n,  240, 
241  n,  309,  346 ;  Factory  Acts  extended 
to,  258  n  ;  imports  of  iron  increased, 
371 


Israid,  440 

Italy,   commercial    treaties,    218,    234-5 ; 

cotton  from,   242  ;   shipping   bounties, 

306 
Ivory,  220 


Jackson,  W.  L.,  447 

Jamaica,  chronicle  of,  453-54  ;    customs, 

309  ;    navigation  laws   complained   of, 

173 
James  of  Hereford,  Hen.  James,  Id.,  269  n, 

270,  302, 436  n,  448 
Jameson,  Dr.,  364  n 
Jameson  Raid,  364,  364  n,  455 
Japan,    Chinese    interests,     383,     368  n ; 

commercial   treaties,   218,   238,   368  n  ; 

gold  standard  adopted,  368  ;  industrial 

development,  352,  353 
Jarrow,  unemployment  1884,  329 
Java,  149 

Jenkinson,  Rob.  B.,  see  Liverpool,  Earl  of 
Jersey,  earl  of,  378  n 
Jevons,  Will.  S.,  199 
Johore,  Sultan  of,  450 
Joint    Stock    Companies    Act,    320  ;     see 

also  Companies 
Jubilees  of  Queen  Victoria,  310,  377,  380 
Jumna  Canal,  296,  296  n,  297,  298  n 
Junta,  The,  trade  union  leaders,  264,  265, 

267,  271 
Jute  industry,  Dundee  mills  transferred 

to   Dunkerque,   353 


K 


Kabbi,  239 

Kaffir  War,  180 

Kaffraria,  454 

Kano,  239 

Karachi,  telegraph  to,  217 

"Karl,"  ship,  283,  283  n 

Kartels,  explanation  of,  320 

Kaveri  Canals,  297  n,  298  n 

Kay,  John,  9 

Kay,  Dr.  J.  P.,  see  Shuttle  worth.  Sir  J.  P. 

Kay 
Kedah,  450 

Keeling  Islands,  «ee  Cocos  Islands 
Kelantan,  450 
Kelly,  Sir  Fitzroy,  232  n 
Kempt,  Sir  Jas.,  445 
Kennedy,  Sir  Arthur,  282 
Kennet  and  Avon  Cana.l,  3 
Kent,  52  ;    riots  and  rick-burning,  1830, 

82 
Kershaw,   Edm.,   209  n 
Khanikin,  440,  441 
Kildare  Street  Soc.,  122  n 
Kimberlev,    Id.,    283,    291,    304-5,     310, 

326,  446,  447 
King,  J.  P.  Locke,  183 
King,  Id.,  23 
Kinhaird,  Arth.  F.,  284 
Klondike,  452 
Knatchbull,  Sir  E.,  445,  446 
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Knatchbull-Hugessen,      Edw.      H.,     see 

Bra bourne 
Konia,  440 
Koweit,  441 

Kowloon,  New,  see  New  Kowloon 
Krishna  riv.,  298  n 
Kriiger,  Paul,  364  n 
Krupp.  Friedrich,  215,  262  n 
Kurnool-Cuddapah  Canal,  297  n 
Kwa-Kwa  riv.,  314 


Labottchere,  Hen.,  39  n,  169,  179,  344, 
445,  446  ;  on  colonial  free  trade,  88, 
137  n  ;  on  Factory  Bill,  211  ;  on  foreign 
interventions,  362  ;  on  Navigation 
Laws,  173,  174  ;  on  railway  accom- 
modation, 207  ;  on  slave  trade,  219  ; 
on  sugar  duties,  150,  151 

Labour,  arbitration  in  disputes,  223,  260, 
273,  333,  357,  423-4  ;  British  disad- 
vantages in  cost  of,  24,  351,  353-4  ; 
bureaux,  357-8  ;  casual  workers 
problem,  332,  421  ;  common  employ- 
ment, 3.?4-5,  356  ;  conciliation  boards 
and  councils,  223,  260,  333,  357,  423-4  ; 
depart,  in  Board  of  Trade,  358  ;  direct 
taxation  of,  187  ;  effect  of  Companies 
Act  of  1862,  250  ;  Employers  and 
Workmen  Act,  271  ;  Employers'  Lia- 
bility and  Workmen's  Compensation, 
301,  334-5,  344,  344  w,  356,  398; 
exchanges,  126,  397,  420-1,  431  ; 
freedom  of  contract,  38-40,  223,  329  ; 
"free  labour"  contests,  354;  General 
Association  for  .  .  .  bettering  condi- 
tion of  .  .  .  labourers,  104-5  ;  In- 
ternational Association  of  Working 
Men,  268-9 ;  international  problem, 
351,  352-5  ;  Labour  Laws  Commission, 
270-1  ;  London  Working  Men's  As- 
sociation, 171  ;  Master  and  Servant 
Act,  259,  271  ;  Masters  and  Operatives 
Bill,  260  ;  Mines  Regulation  Act,  338, 
340 »;  minister  for,  1894,  357; 
National  Association  for  the  protection 
of,  123  ;  Owen's  scheme  for,  124,  125- 
6  ;  right  to  work,  426,  427,  430-1  ; 
settlement,  law  of,  79,  109-10,  160, 
163  n  ;  statistical  department,  337  ; 
sweating  system,  331-2,  340-2.  406, 
428  ;    unrest  1910-14,  414-41  ; 

Labour  colonies,  397,  420 

Labour  Co-Partnership  Association,   432 

Labour  Gazette,  358 

Labour  Party,  beginnings  of,  34,  260  n, 
270,  334  ;  growth  of,  358-9,  415  ;  on 
unemployment  measures,  407  ;  pro- 
gramme 1910-14,  425-32 

Labour  Representation  Committee,  358 

Labrador,  453 

Lace  industry,  child  workers  in,  211  n; 
distress   1842,   128  ;    Factory  Acts  ex- 
tended  to,   253,   253  n  ;     Franco-Prus 
sian  war,  effect  of,  262  ;    wages  boards 
for,  428 

Lagos,  220,  239,  316,  456 

Lahore,  cotton  fields,  242 


Laing,  Saml.,   193,  194  n,  247,  287 

Laird,  McGregor,  239 

Lamb,  Will.,  visct.  Melbourne,  see  Mel- 
bourne 

Lambton,  Hedworth,  210 

Lancashire,  bimetallism,  367  ;  cotton  in- 
dustry, 9,  10-11,  31-2,  241,  243-4, 
416,  439  ;  farm  labourers'  strike,  418  ; 
industrial  troubles  of  1819,  47,  48 ; 
mining  conditions  1842,  209  n  ;  pros- 
perity in  1843,  147  ;  riots  in  1842,  141  ; 
spinners'  strike,  418  ;  trade  depression, 
303  ;    unemployment  1880-1886,  330 

Lancaster,  Joseph,   117 

Land,  nationalization  of,  268,  427  ;  Spen- 
cean  Philanthropists'  theory  of,  33 

Land  improvement  companies,  328 

Lansdowne,  3rd  mquss.,  65,  156,  176,  444, 
445,  446 

Lansdowne,  4th  mquss.,  373,  387,  393, 
411-12,  448 

Lard  duties,  138 

Lascars,  13,  173  n,  354 

Lauderdale,  earl  of,  21,  44  ;  on  bimetal- 
lism, 45  ;  on  child  labour,  40  ;  on 
joint  stock  companies,  8,  70  :  on  Silk 
Bill,  65 

Laurier,  Sir  Wilfrid,  383,  403,  439 

Law,  A.  Bonar,  400,  439 

Lawrence,  Id.,  295,  295  n 

Lawrie,  Gen.,  310 

Lawson,  Sir  Wilfrid,  285 

Layard,  A.  H.,  447 

Lead,  duties,  138  ;   great  demand  for,  98 

Leather  industry,  11,  53  ;    duties,  226  n 

Leclaire,  E.  J.,  432 

Lee,  Arthur.  408 

Leeds,  engine  manufactured  in  1812,  3  ; 
linen  industry,  11  ;  miners' strike,  1911, 
417  ;  municipal  workers'  strike,  418  : 
unemployment,  1908,  406  ;  university, 
361  ;    woollen  industry,  10,  147 

Leeds  Mercury,  115 

Lees,  Sir  John,  396 

Leeward  Lsls.,  292  n,  453 

Leicester,  canal,  3  ;  farm  colony,  397  ; 
reform  agitation,  1817,  33 

Leicestershire,  mining  conditions,  1842, 
209  n 

Leinster,  colonization  attempted,  17 

Leipzig,  British  consul  at,  311 

Leith,  strike,  418 

Lemons,  duties  on,  189,  228 

Lennox,  Id.  Hen.  Gordon,  447 

Leslie,  John,  108  n 

Leslie  &  Alexander,  failure  of,  204 

Lethbridge,  Sir  Thos.,  53 

Levant,  German  steamship  service,  376 

Levant  Company,  7 

Levellers,  17 

Leveson-Gower,  Id.  F.,  444 

Leveson-Gower,  — ,  341 

Levi,  Prof.  Leone,  293  n 

Levuka,  283 

Lewis,  Frankland,  25,  26  n,  28 

Lewis.  Sir  Geo.  Cornewall,  188,  193,  223, 
446 

Lewis,  T.  F..  1 

Lewisham,  small  arms  factory  at,  30 

Levland  Line.  373  n 
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Liberal  Party,  formation  of,  84,  84  n  ; 
heavy  loss  of  seats,  1910,  414  ;  position 
in  1880  and  1886,  300,  301-2 

Liberal  Unionists,  302,  343 

Licence  duties,  189,  232,  410 

Licensing  Bill,  405,  406,  410 

Lichfield,  Id.,  260  n,  265  n,  267  n,  445 

Liddell,  G.  H.,  230  n 

Liebig,  J.,  122 

Lightermen,  Association  of  Foremen,  417- 
18 

Lighthouse  dues,  376 

Light  Railways  Act,  349 

Limoges,  syndicalism  at,  431 

Lincoln,  earl  of,  445 

Lincoln,  President,  241 

Lincolnshire,  agricultural  depression  in, 
280 

Lindsay,  Will.  S.,  194,  194  n 

Linen  industry,  bill  for  regulating,  210  n, 
211  ;  bounties  on,  62,  63  ;  decline  in 
exports,  1849,  181  ;  duties  on,  36.  63, 
136,  141,  161  ;  effect  of  free  trade,  233  ; 
English  centres  of,  11  ;  French  import 
duties  on,  136,  141  ;  Irish,  11,  37,  38, 
63,  11?  ;  Scottish,  11  ;  revival  1843, 
147,  148  ;    Yorkshire,  165 

Linlithgow,  marquis  of,  448 

Linseed,  duties  on,  25,  27  ;  trade  during 
Crimean  war,  194,  194  n 

Liquorice,  138 

Liquor  trade.   Licensing  Bill   and  duties, 

1908,  1909,  405,  406,  410  ;  West 
African  duty,  366  ;  see  also  Beer; 
Spirit  duties  ;    Wine  trade 

List,  Friedrich,  91 

Little  Englanders,  136,  385-6 

Littleton,  E.  J.,  117,  444 

Liverpool,  borough  stock,  325  ;  com- 
munication with  Manchester,  2,  73,  101  ; 
cotton  imports,  11  ;  Electiical  Western 
Railway,  360  n  ;  financial  reform  asso- 
ciation, 181;  strikes,  1911,  417; 
unemployment,  1908,  406  ;  university. 
361 

Liverpool,  Robt.  B.  Jenkinson,  earl  of, 
20,  49,  79,  80,  444  ;  financial  policy,  6, 
43  ;  on  children's  labour,  40  ;  on 
free  trade,  55-6  ;  on  gold  standard, 
46  ;  on  industrial  unrest,  48  ;  on 
speculation,  71,  71  n,  72  ;  on  trade 
depression,  29 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  73, 
101 

Livesey,  Sir  Geo.,  433 

Livesey,  Thos.,  105  n 

Lloyd,  Edw.,  13 

Lloyd,  Sampson,  325 

Lloyd  George,  David,  Development  Act, 

1909,  435  ;  home  secretary,  448  ; 
on  finance,  409-13,  414,  424-5  ;  on 
Insurance  Bill,  421-2  ;  on  syndicalism, 
432  ;  on  Tariff  Reform,  401,  403-4  ; 
on  tea  duties,  379 

Lloyd's,  insurance  institution,  13 

Loango  (West  Africa),  240 

Lobengula,  Matabele  chief,  455 

Local  government,  324,  360,  406,  418,  419, 

425 
Local  Government  Board,  113,  279,  324 


Local  veto,  344  n 

Lodging  houses,  by-laws  regarding,  279 

Lombe,  John,  11 

Lombe,  Thos.,  11 

London,  canals  to,  3  ;  communal  village 
in,  126  ;  conference  of,  262  n  ;  financial 
reform  association,  1849,  181  ;  free- 
trade  petition  1820,  53-7  ;  Gray's 
Inn  Road  labour  exchange  (1832),  126  ; 
newspapers,  4  ;  railway  mania  affecting 
private  property  in,  101  ;  silk  weaving 
in,  11,  64-7;  strikes  in,  1911-14, 
417-19  ;  Trafalgar  Square  meetings, 
254,  337  ;    university,  361 

London,  Dr.  Blomfield,  bp.  of,  110  tc 

London,  Port  of,  Coal-Whippers  Bill,  213  ; 
dock  companies  for,  70  ;  increase  of 
British  shipping,  1842,  144  ;  organiza- 
tion of  labour,  332,  421  ;  strike,  417  ; 
transfer    to    a    public    authority,    398 

London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  73,  101 

London  &  North- Western  Rly,  strike, 
1881,  335 

London  and  Westminster  Bank,  97-8 

London  Assurance  Co.,  13 

London  Banking  Corporation,  424 

Londonderry  2nd  mqss.,  49 

Londonderry,  3rd  mqss.,  68,  210 

Londonderry,  6th  mqss.,  447,  448 

London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  98 

London  petition  of  1820,  53-4 

London  Working  Men's  Association,  171 

Long,  Chas.,  444 

Long,  Walt.,  428,  448 

Lonsdale,  earl  of,  445 

Looms,  automatic,  360  ;  power,  9,  31  n, 
104,  106,  145 

Lopes,  Sir  Massey,  326 

Lords,  House  of,  see  House  of  Lords 

Loreburn,  Id.,  448 

"  Lost  Time,"  regulation  regarding,  210 

Lothian,  marquis  of,  447 

Loughborough,  reform  agitation,  33 

Lowe,  Robt.,  223,  293,  294,  384,  446,  447 

Lowry-Corry,  H.,  446,  447 

Lowther,  Jas.,  346,  380,  382,  447,  448 

Lowther,  visct.,  445 

Loyd,  Saml.  J.,  108  n 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  see  Avebury,  Lord 

Lucerne,  351 

Lucifer  matches  industry,  see  Matches 

Luddites,  10 

Lukoja,  239 

Lyndhurst,  Id.,  83,  84,  200,  444,  445 

Lyne,  Sir  Will.,  403 

Lyttelton,  hon.  A.,  19  n,  448 


M 


McAdam,  John  L.,  2 

Macarthur,  John,  457 

McArthur,  Will.,  283,  284 

Macaulay,     T.     B.     Macaulay,     Id.,     81, 

94-5,  131,  158,  445,  446 
McClaren,  C.  B.,  311 
Macclesfield,  silk  weaving,  11 
McCulloch,  John  A.,  130  n,  132,  168,  188 
McCurdy,  C.  A.,  427 
Macdonald,  Alex.,  254,  270,  273  n.  334 
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Macdonell,  oapt.  Miles,  452 
McFie,  Robt.,  279,  288,  288  n,  289,  290, 
292 

MacGrcgor,  Grtgor,  Cacique  of  Poyais,  70 

Machinery,  British  advantage  in  early  use 
of,  1  ;  dangerous,  259  n  ;  development 
in  textile  industries,  9-11,  31,  31  n,  32  ; 
diversion  of  British,  abroad,  145, 
146-7,  371  ;  driven  by  steam  power, 
9-11,  12,  13,  73,  104,  122,  140,  214, 
332  ;  duties  on,  226,  227  ;  exportation 
forbidden,  76,  76  n  ;  Factory  Acts  ex- 
tended to  industry,  258  n  ;  introduction 
of,  104,  105,  128,  129,  145  ;  taxation 
of,  105,  106 

Mollwraith,  SirThos.,  383  n 

Maclver,  Dav.,  277,  280,  303,  306,  375 

Mackay,  Sir  Jas.,  403 

McKenna,  Reginald,  408,  448 

Mcliinley  Tariff,  309,  346,  438 

Mackinnon,  Will.  A.,  223 

Mackintosh,  Sir  Jas.,  50 

Macnamara,  Dr.  T.  J.,  408 

Macneill,  Sir  John,  440 

Madagascar,  238-9,  317,  346 

Madras,  93,  217,  247,  296-8.  449 

Maguire,  John  F.,  229  n,  233  n 

Mails,  aee  Post  Office 

Maine,  colonization  of,  14 

Maize,  duties,  162.  162  n 

Majuba,  455 

Malabar  Coast,  trade  with,  93 

Malacca,  450 

Malay  States,  450 

Malemba  riv.,  314 

Malmesbury,  earl  of,  220,  445,  446,  447 

Malt  duties,  3,  53,  184  n,  191  n,  228,  232, 
234,  250,  256 

Malta,  15,  449 

Malthus,  Thos.  R.,  5,  112 

Manchester,  canal  system,  2-3,  322,  323  n  ; 
communication  with  Liverpool,  2,  73, 
101  ;  cotton  industry,  11  ;  farm 
colony  at,  397  ;  female  labour  in,  210, 
212  ;  free-trade  petition,  53  ;  Northern 
and  Central  Bank  of,  100  ;  physical 
deterioration  in,  210  ;  prosperity  of, 
1843,  147  ;    reform  agitation   in,  33-4, 

47  ;    sedition  and  distress   1819,  46-7, 

48  ;  strikes,  417,  418  ;  trade  depression 
1841,  128  ;  trade  union  outrages  at, 
259  n,  260  ;  unemployment,  1908,  406  ; 
university,  361 

Manchester,  duke  of,  444,  445 
Manchester  and   Liverpool   Railw^ay,   73, 

101 
Manchester  Massacre,  47 
Manchester  School,  136,  143-4 
Manhood  suffrage,  see  Franchise 
Manila,  149 
Manitoba,  452,  453 
Mann,  Tom,  332,  336 
Manners,  Id.,  267  n 
Manners,  Id.  John,  138  n,  163,  446,  447, 

448 
Mansfield,  reform  agitation,  33 
Manures,  artificial,  122 
Maoris,  458 
March,  — ,  283  n 
Margarine  Act,  329 


Marine  Insurance,  see  Insurance,  Marine 

Market  Gardeners'  Compensation  Act,  352 

Markham,  Sir  Arthur,  419,  429,  437 

Marlborough,  duke  of,  446,  447 

Marryat,  Joseph,  22,  57 

Martin,  Sir  Jas.,  283 

Marx,  Kari,  268 

Maryborough,  Id.,  445 

Maryland,  colonization,  14 

Mashonaland,  317 

Mason,  Hugh,  303 

Massachusetts,  colonization,  14 

Massey,  Will.  N.,  256 

Master  and  Servant  Act,  259,  271 

Masters  and  Operatives  Bill,  260 

Matabeleland,  455 

Matches  industry,  253,  332,  354 

Mat*!,  industrv,  355 

Matthews,  H.',  447 

Maule,  Fox,  445 

Mauritius,  15,  179,  457 

Maxse,  L.  J.,  436 

Maxwell,  John.  48,  85,  107,  107  n,  108 

Mayo,  earl  of,  295,  446 

Meat,  Australian  imports,  277  ;  duties  on, 

138,   139-40,   162,  384,  389,  394,  396 
Melanesians,  242  n 
Melbourne  (Australia),  290  n,  458 
Melbourne,  Will.  Lamb.,  Id.,  administra- 
tions, 85-6,  444,  445;    home  secretary, 
444  ;    Irish  secretary,  80,  444  ;   on  corn 
laws.  129  n;    resignation,  127 
Melville,  visct.,  444,  445 
Merchandise  Marks  Act,  312 
Merchant  Adventurers,  Company  of,  6 
Merchant    Shipping    Acts,    213-14,    259, 

273-5,  353,  398 
Mersey,  2 

Merthyr  Tydfil,  riots,  32 
Mesopotamia,  railway  to   India  through, 

440  ;   see  also  Bagdad  Railway 
Messageries  Maritimes,  321 
Metal  industry,  duties  on  metals,  62,  138, 
226,  226  n  ;  Factory  Acts  extended  to, 
258  n  ;    effect  of  free   trade   on,   233  ; 
not   under  Truck   Act,    117  ;    see   also 
Copper;   Iron  industry ;  and  Lead 
Meteorological  reports,  358 
Methuen  treaty,  87 

Mexico,    British   consuls    appointed,    69  ; 
silver  standard  in,   366  ;    steam   com- 
munication with,  104 
Michigan,  lake,  246 

Middle  classes,  accession  to  power,. 4,  34, 
50,  81-3  ;  petitions  against  Corn  Law,  24 
Miles,  Sir  Will.,  229 
Miles,  Will.,  150,  166,  169  n 
Militia  Bill,  1852,  184 
Mill,  James,  49,  81,  117-18 
Mill,  John  Stuart,  81,  254  n,  299 
Milner,  Id.,  388,  412 

Milner-Gibson,  T.,  offices  held,  221,  446, 
447  ;  on  advertisement  tax,  189  n,  203  ; 
on  Corn  Laws,  142,  143  ;  on  customs 
concessions,  233  n  ;  on  Fisheries  Con- 
vention, 256  ;  on  military  expenditure, 
182  ;  on  paper  excise  duty,  203  ; 
on  slave  trade,  219  n  ;  on  strikes,  223  ; 
on  sugar  tax,  158 ;  on  Ten  Hours  Bill, 
213 
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Mineral  Water  Bottle  Exchange  Society, 
333 

Mines  Regulation  Acts,  253,  254,  272-3, 
338,  340  n 

Mining  industry,  children  employed  in, 
209,  253,  272  ;  Coal  Minos  Acts,  1842, 
1862,  209-10,  253,  264  ;  conditions 
described  by  Ashley,  1842,  209-10  ; 
copper  mines,  12,  140 ;  Eight  Hours 
Act,  340,  406-7,  420,  429-30;  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act,  335  ;  inspection 
of,  254,  272-3  ;  international  relations 
of  workmen,  355;  machinery  developed, 
9,  12  ;  Miners'  Federation,  333  ;  mini- 
mum wage  strikes,  1912,  417-18,  429- 
30  ;  ministry  for  refused,  357  ;  na- 
tionalization of,  268,  350,  427-8 ; 
South  American  companies,  70  ;  South 
Wales  difficulties,  1910,  416  ;  strikes, 
141,  354,  357,  417,  418,  419  ;  surface 
workers,  418  ;  syndicalism  applied  to, 
431  ;  tax  on  undeveloped  minerals, 
410;  tin  mines,  12;  trade  unionism, 
264,  336  ;  Truck  Act  not  applicable  to, 
117 

Ministries  1812-1912,  table,  444-8 

Minto,  earl  of,  445 

Mitchell,  Will.,  195 

Mogul  Steamship  Co.,  321 

Molesworth,  Sir  Will.,  50,  84,  168  n,  178- 
9,  182,  196,  205,  446 

Mombasa  railway,  362 

Monck,  Id.,  246  n 

Mond,  Alf.,  405 

Money  bills.  Lords'  right  to  reject,  229,  412 

Monk,  C.  J.,  307 

Monmouthshire,  unemployment  1884,  330 

Monopolies,  7-8,  217,  321-4,  350 

Montagu,  Id.  Fredk.,  444 

Montagu,  lord  Robt.,  447 

Monteagle,  T.  Spring  Rice,  Id.,  151,  170  n, 
444,  445 

Montreal,  North- West  Co.  formed  at,  453 

Montrose,  duke  of,  446,  447 

Moor,  Sir  Frederick,  403 

Moore,  Peter,  21,  40,  71 

Morier,  Sir  Robt.,  309 

Morley,  Arnold,  448 

Morley,  earl  of,  266,  448 

Morley  of  Blackburn,  John  Morley,  visct., 
379,  381,  412,  441,  447,  448 

Morning  Chronicle,  4 

Morning  Post,  4 

Morocco,  cotton,  242 

Morpeth,  Id.,  102,  165,  445 

Morrill  tariff,  234,  240,  241  n 

Morris,  Will.,  336 

Mosquito  Indians,  240 

Most-favoured-nation  clause,  negotiated 
with  Balkan  States,  309  ;  Belgium, 
234  ;  Canada  and  United  States,  438  ; 
Central  America,  240  ;  China,  368  n  ; 
Colombia,  240  ;  France,  226-7,  234, 
235,  308  ;  Italy,  235  ;  Madagascar,  239  ; 
Spain  and  Portugal,  308-9  ;  Turkey, 
237  ;   sugar  duties  hampered,  347 

Motors,  grant  in  aid  for  traffic,  425  ;  tax, 
410  ;    traffic  regulation,  406,  411 

Motor  spirit,  360 

Mozambique  Channel,  316 


Mulgrave,  Id.,  444,  446 

Mundella,  A.  J.,  at  Board  of  Trade,  343 
offices  held,  447,  448  ;  on  bounties,  306 
on  conciliation  in  trade  disputes,  260  n 
on  Factories  and  Workshops  Act,  279 
on  Irish  trade,  311  ;    on  labour  condi 
tions,    353  ;     on    Labour    Gazette,    358 
on      Merchandise     Marks      Bill,     312 
on  Midland  Railway  Bill,  322  ;  on  State 
non-interference,   345,   367  ;     on   trade 
unions,  266,  271  ;   on  value  of  colonies, 
285 

Munitions,  Crimean  war  difficulties,  194 

Munster,  colonization  attempted,  17 

Muntz,  Geo.  F.,  183  n 

Murray,  A.  G.,  448 

Murray,  Sir  G.,  444,  445,  446 

Murphy,  Sergeant,  190 

Muscovy  Company,  7 

Mussel  fisheries,  257 

Mutual  Help,  Society  of,  432 


N 


Naas,  Id.,  445,  446 

Nachtigal,  Dr.,  315 

Nagpore,  217 

Nail  making,  128,  211  w 

Naish,  John,  447 

Namaqualand,  316 

Nankin,  Treaty  of,  200,  450 

Nantes,  syndicalism  at,  431 

Napier,  Sir  Joseph,  216 

Naples,  reciprocity  treaty,  218  ;  tariff 
policy,   164 

Napoleon  I.,  1,  1?2 

Napoleon  III.,  202,  225 

Napoleonic  wars,  1,  5,  8,  11,  12,  19-48, 
52-3 

Natal,  British  preference,  384,  403  ; 
chronicle  of,  454 

Natalia,  Republic  of,  464 

National  African  Co.,  466 

National  Agricultural  Union,  369,  360 

National  Amalgamated  Sailors  and  Fire- 
men's Union,  354 

National  Association  for  the  Protection 
of  Labour,  123 

National  Association  of  United  Trades, 
260 

National  Colonization  Society,  468 

National  Debt,  127,  205  ;  consols,  377, 
384  ;  management  of,  6,  154  ;  re- 
duction of,  166,  183,  399,  401,  405; 
reduction  of  interest  on,  62,  69,  70,  152, 
188,  191,  225,  228  ,  sinking  fund.  5,  53, 
384,  410 

National  Insurance  Act,  421-2,  425,  430 

Nationalization,  of  industries,  268,  427- 
8  :  of  railways,  102,  107»,  323,  348- 
9,  427-8;  see  also  Land;  Mining  in- 
dustry ;    Transport 

National   Line,  374 

National  Society  for  the  Education  of 
the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the 
Established  Church,  118 

Naval  Works  Act,  1897    344  n 

Navigation  Laws,  57-61,  66,  170,  255  ; 
repeal  of,    172-7  ;    revision  of,   55,   66, 
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57-9.     69 ;     revival     advocated,    177, 
374 

Navy,  British,  156,  436  ;    ascendancy  of, 
1,'  12-13,    19  ;    construction   of   ships, 
224  ;   proposed  increase  of  expenditure, 
156  n,    225,    344,    425  ;     proposed    re- 
duction in  expenditure  for,  181-2,  201- 
2,    302  ;   reserve,   374,   374  n  ;    steam, 
introduction  of,  214 
Navy,  French,  180 
Navy,  German  menaoe,  405,  407-9 
Negri  Sembilan,  450 
Neilgherry  Hills,  248 
Nepal,  450 

Netherlands,  see  Holland,  Belgium 
Neutral   flag,  enemy  goods   covered  by, 

196-8,  198  n 
New  Brunswick,  450,  451-2 
New  Caledonia,  452 
Newcastle,  4th  duke  of,  168  n 
Newcastle,  5th  duke  of,  446 
Newcastle  commission,  223 
Newcastle  programme,  344 
Newdegate,  Chas.  N.,  154-5,  160 
New  England,  colonization,  14 
Newfoundland,    chronicle    of,    453  ;     dis- 
covery  and  settlement,    13-14  ;     fiscal 
policy,    255  ;     Spanish   duties    on    fish 
from,    308  ;     steam    service    to    West 
Indies,   348 
New  Guinea,  383  n,  458 
New  Hampshire,  colonization,  14 
New  Harmony,  communal  village,  126 
New  Hebrides,  459 
New  Jersey,  colonization,  14 
New  Kowloon,  450 
New  Netherlands,  see  New  York 
Newport  (I.  of  Wight),  house  of  industry, 

125 
Newport  (Mon),  shipping  dispute  at,  415 
New  South  Wales,  Canadian  preference, 
880  ;    Chinese  riots  in.  244-5  ;   chroni- 
cle of,  457  ;    cotton  from,  241  ;    tariffs 
of,  244,  245 
Newspapers,  history  1700-1819,  4  ;  publi- 
cation of  pari,   debates,  442  ;    tax  on 
reduced,  86 
Newton,  Id.,  441 
Newton,  — ,  270 
"  New  Unionism,"  336 
New  York,  colonization,  14  ;   steam  com- 
munication with,  104 
New    Zealand,    administration    attacked, 
178  ;      British    preference,    381,     384, 
403  ;   chronicle  of,  458  ;   representative 
institutions   for,    182  ;    sheep  farming, 
351  ;    shipping  service  to  Canada,  403 
New  Zealand  Association,  458 
New  Zealand  Colonization  Co.,  458 
New  Zealand  Co.,  458 
Nicaragua,  treaties  with,  240 
Nice,  227 

Nicholas  IT.,  emperor  of  Russia,  40.8  n 
Nicholls,  Sir  Geo.,  114 
Niger,  river,  239,  315,  365,  456 
Nigeria,  chronicle  of,  455,  456  ;    cotton 

from,  439 
Nihilists,  269 
Nile,  riv.,  366 
Noel,  Ernest,  282 


Nolan,  major,  325 

Nolan,  Mich.,  79,  110 

Norfolk,   woollen  industry,   10 

Norfolk,  duke  of,  448 

Norfolk  Island,  457 

Normanby,  marquis  of,  445 

Norris,  John  T.,  230  n 

North  British  Railway,  323 

Northbrook,  Id.,  282  n,  295  n,  447 

Northcote,    Sir   Stafford,   Id.    Iddesleigh, 

nee  Iddesleigh 
North-Eastem  Railway,  416,  417,  418 
Northern    and    Central    Bank    of    Man- 
chester, 100 
North  German  Lloyd,  373,  373  n,  375-6 
Noith  Sea,  trade  with  shores  of,  6 
Northumberland,   3rd  duke  of,  444,  445 

Northumberland,  6th  duke  of,  447 

North  Union  Railway,  101 

North- West  Co.,  453 

North- West  Territories,  452,  452-3 

Norton,  C.  B.  Adderley,  Id.,  255,  ?74, 
279  n,  447 

Norway,  Spanish  commercial  treaty,  308 

Norwich,  reform  agitation,  33 

Norwood,  Chas.  M.,  257  n,  287 

Nottingham,  arbitration  boards,  1860, 
260  ;  canal,  3  ;  reform  agitation,  1817, 
33 

Nova  Scotia,  450,  451 

"  Nukulau,"  slave  ship,  283 

Nupe  (West  Africa),  King  of,  239 

Nutmegs,  duties  on,  228 

Nuts,  duties  on,  189,  228 

Nyasaland  (British  Central  Africa),  317, 
439,  455,  456 


Oakboys,  17 

Oakley,  Sir  Hen.,  322 

Oastler,  Rich.,   115 

Oats,  duties,  162  n 

O'Brien,  Stafford,  170 

Oceanic  Steam  Nav.  Co.,  373  n 

Ocean  Island,  459 

O'Connell,  Dan.,  84 ;  education  policyi 
120  ;  election  for  Clare,  80  ;  on  famine 
in  Ireland,  164  n,  171  n ;  on  Irish 
railways,  102  ;  on  Poor  Law  for  Ire- 
land, 114-15;  on  trade  unions, 
124-5  ;    trial  of,  148 

O'Connor,  Arth.,  335,  338 

Odessa,  corn  from,  131 

O'Grady,  J.,  419,  430 

O'Hagan,  Id.,  447 

Oil  Rivers,  315,  456 

Oil  seed,  imports,  276 

Oils,  animal,  duties  on,   157  ;    cocoanut, 
195  n  ;    fish,  duties  on,  138,  140  ;    flax, 
217  ;    palm,    195  n,   220,   239  ;    petrol, 
tax,    410 ;    sperm,    duties   on,    146  n 
vegetable,  duties  on,  157 

Old  age  pensions,  see  Pensions,  old  age 

Oldham,  child  labour  in  mines  at,  209; 
farm  colony  at.  397 

Onslow,  earl  of,  448 

Ontario,  province,  450,  461 

♦«  Open  door,"  principle  of,  362,  366 
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Opium  traffic,  199-200,  238,  294 

Orange  Free  State,  317,  454 

Orange  lodges,  17 

Orangemen,   Lancashire  organization,  48 

Orange  River  Sovereignty,  454 

Oranges,  duties,  189,  228 

Orbiston,  communal  village  at,  126 

Orissa,  irrigation,  247,  296,  297,  297  n, 
298  n 

Ormsby-Gore,  Hon.  Seymour  F.,  431 

Osaka  (Japan),  238 

Osborne,  Bernal,  231 

Osborne  v.  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants,  425-6 

Ossington,  J.  Evelyn  Denison,  visct.,  448 

Ottawa,  British  Empire  Trade  Conference 
at,  377-8,  380  ;  chosen  capital  of 
Canada,  451 

Outhwaito,  R.  L.,  427 

Outram,  Benj.,  3 

Overbeck,  Baron,  313 

Overend  &  Gurney,  251 

Oversea  Dominions  of  British  Empire, 
address  from  1903,  390  ;  cable  com- 
munication with,  350  ;  Chamberlain's 
work  for,  365-6,  389  ;  chronicle  of, 
449-59  ;  commercial  treaties  touch- 
ing, 227  n,  234,  235  ;  emigration  to, 
177,  331,  402,  457,  458  ;  history  to 
1855,  13-15  ;  our  policy  towards,  13- 
15,  177-82,  244-6,  255,  256,  288,  309-10, 
365-6  ;  navigation  laws,  59-60,  173, 
174,  175,  255  ;  postage  to,  3  ;  ware- 
housing system  in,  61  ;  see  also  Colonial 
Conferences  ;  Colonial  Preference  ;  Im- 
perial Conference  ;  Imperial  Defence  ; 
Imperial  Preference  ;    Tariff  Reform 

Owen,  Robert,  39,  123-4,  125-6 

Oxford,  economic  school,  299 

Oyster  fisheries,  257 


Pacific,  naval  stations,  156 

Pacific  Islands,  western,  459 

Pacific  Railway,  261 

Painters,  strike  of,  418 

Paisley,  cotton  industry,  11,  31  n;  dis- 
tress 1842,  141,  142  n  ;  industrial  trou- 
bles, 1819,  46-7;    silk  weaving  at,  11 

Pakington,  Sir  John,  180,  214,  223  n, 
267  n,  274,  278,  445,  446 

Palmer,  John,  3 

Palmerston,  visct.,  administrations,  1855- 
8,  1859-66,  193-202,  221-54,  446  ; 
death  of,   254  ;    foreign   policy  of,   92, 

142  :  influence  in  Russell  government, 
169,184  ;  offices  held,  80,  444,  445,  446; 
on  Corn  Laws,  131  :    on  distress,  142, 

143  ;  on  free  trade,  186-7  ;  on  slavery, 
150,  218,  219 

Panama  Canal,  neutrality  of,  240,  240  n 

Panmure,  Id.,  193,  193  n,  445,  446 

Papal  States,  treaty  with,  218 

Paper,  duties  on,  89, 161,  203,  227,  228-30, 
231,  233,  249,  309;  Factory  Acts  ex- 
tended to  industry,  258  n  ;  paper- 
staining  industry,  253 

Papua,  see  New  Guinea 


Paraguay,  treaty  with,  218 
Paris,   Declaration   of,    196,    197,    198  n  ; 
sugar      convention,       1866,        256-7  ; 
treaties  of,   218,   262,    262  n,  451,  452 
Parish  Councils  Bill,  1894,  344 

Parishes,  union  of,  163  n 

Parkes,  Sir  Harry,  238 

Parliament,  annual  parliaments  proposed 
33,  34,  35,  81,  171  ;  election  expenses 
398  ;  equal  electoral  districts,  171 
obstruction  in,  443  ;  Parliament  Bill 
1910,  415  ;  payment  of  members,  171 
358,  398,  426  ;  procedure,  442-43  ;  pro 
perty  qualification  for  members,  171 
publication  of  debates,  442  ;  see  also 
House  of  Lords 

Parliament,  Houses  of,  181 

Parliamentary  reform.  Act  of  1832,  82-3, 
442-3  ;  Act  of  1867,  254-5,  260,  267  ; 
agitation  for,  33,  34-5,  47,  52-3,  80-2 
203,  221;  Chartists'  demands,  171-2  | 
Franchise  Bill,  1885,  301  ;  Redistri- 
bution Bill,  1885,  301  ;  Reform  Parlia- 
ment, 84-126  ;  registration  of  voters, 
344  n  ;  Representation  of  the  People 
Act,  1884,  327-8  :  Russell  government 
Bills  1860,  1866,  224-5,  254 

Parliament  Bill,  1910,  415 

Parnell,  Charles  S.,  301,  443 

Parnell,  Sir  Hen.,  63,  74,  86,  88-9,  444,  445 

Partnership  Amendment  Act,  1865,  250, 
251 

Party  government,  442,  443 

Patent  laws,  312 

Patten,  col.  J.  W.,  446 

Paulpiotersburg,  454 

Pauperism,  see  Poor  Law 

Paxton,  Sir  Joseph,  214 

Payment  of  Members  of  Parliament,  set 
Parliament 

Pease,  Joseph,  102 

Pease,  J.  A.,  448 

Peel,  Arth.  Wellesley  Peel,  visct.,  448 

Peel,  Gen.,  446 

Peel,  Sir  Robt.,  the  elder,  21,  38-9.  446 

Peel,  Sir  Robt  ,  11,  20,  43,  49.  86,  91,  99, 
169  ;  administration  1841-6,  127- 
67,  445  ;  farewell  speech,  167  ;  finan- 
cial reforms,  132-41.  148-9,  152-8, 
161-2,  166,  166  n,  221,  221  n,  222  ; 
formed  Conservative  party,  84  ;  im- 
peachment of,  109  ;  individualist,  49  ; 
offices  held,  49,  80,  444,  445,  446  ; 
on  agriculture,  122  ;  on  Bank  Charter 
Act,  152-4  ;  on  cash  payments,  43  ; 
on  criminal  code,  50  ;  on  crisis  of  1847, 
204  ;  on  education,  120  ;  on  Factory 
Bill,  211,  212;  on  railway  policy,  102, 
171,  207,  208  ;  on  reciprocity,  146  ; 
on  repeal  of  Corn  Laws,  128-32,  139, 
144,  147,  148,  151,  158-61,  162-6,  167  ; 
on  slave  trade,  219  ;  on  sugar  duties, 
150-1,  158  ;   on  Truck  Bill,  117 

Pegu,  217  i. 

Pehang,  450 

Pekin,  Treaty  of,  237 

Pemba,  457 

Penang,  93,  450 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation 
Co.,  104,  321 
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Pennsylvania,  colonization,  14 

Penny  post,  103,  133  v,  350 

Pensions,  infirmity,  406  ;    old  age,   113, 

398,   400,   401,   404-5,  406,  407,   409, 

420,  425 
Pepper  duties,  232 
Perak,  450 

Perceval,  Spencer,  20 
Pcrcival,  Dr.,  bp.  of  Hereford,  412 
Percussion  caps  industry,  253 
Perlis,  450 
Perrot,  Sir  John,  17 
Persia,  313,  440-1 
Persian  Gulf,  93,  440 
Peru,  British  consuls  for,  69  ;  treaty  with, 

218 
Peshawar,  247 

Peterloo  massacre,  see  Manchester  Massa- 
cre 
Peters,  Karl,  316 
Petitions,  34,  443 
Peto,  B.  E.,  436 
Peto,  S.  M.,  183  n 
Petrol,  tax,  410 
Pettapoli,  449 
Philippines,  176  n 
Phillimore,  R.  J.,  196,  197 
Phillip,  capt.,  457 
Phillipps,  C.  M.,  24,  48 
Physical  Deterioration,  departmental  com- 
mittee on, 398  n 
Physical  Training,  Royal  Commission  on, 

398  n 
Picketing,  266,  269,  271,  399 
Piecework,  proposed  abolition  of,  358 
Pigs  from  Ireland.  140  n 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  14 
Pitcairn  Island,  459 
Pitt,  Will.,  commercial  policy,  19  ;  death, 

20  ;      financial     system     of     1797,     5 ; 

Irish  policy,   18  ;    order  in  council   re 

Bank  of  England,  41 
Place,  Fran.,  76,  77,  78,  84,  118,  124 
Placentia  (Newfoundland),  453 
Plate,  French  prohibition  on,  226  n 
Playfair,    Sir    Lyon    Playfair,    Id.,    310, 

355,  437-8,  447,  448 
"  Pleiad,"  ship,  239 
Plimsoll,  Saml.,  273,  274,  274  n,  275 
Plunkett,  D.  R.,  447,  448 
Plunkett,  Sir  Horace,  360,  434 
Plymouth,    North    Virginia    Co.    of,    14  j 

strike,  1912,  418 
Polar  Expedition,  181 
Police,  established    by  Peel,   20  ;    rise  in 

wages,  1854,  191 
Pollock,  Sir  Fred.,  436  n 
Pondoland,  454 
Poor  laws   and    pauperism,  debates    on, 

25,   31,   85,   111,    141,    142,    203,   423; 

history  of,   1601-1847,    109-13  ;    Irish, 

114,  115,  170-1  ;   report  on,  1909,  420  ; 

settlement    clauses,    79,    109-10,    160, 

163  n 
Popplewick,  9 
Population,  increase  of,   127,   129  ;   Mal- 

thus  principle,  4-5,  112 
Porcelain,  duties  on,  226  n 
Port  Arthur,  363 
Port  Elizabeth  (Cape  of  Good  Hope),  464 


Porter,  Q.  R.,  75 

Portland,  duke  of,  20,  444 

Portland  Bay,  458 

Port  Natal,  see  Durban 

Port  of  London,  see  London,  Port  of 

Portugal,  African  interests,  314,  317, 
455  ;  claim  to  Loango,  240  n  ;  Methuen 
treaty  with,  87  ;  "  most-favoured- 
nation "  clause  in  treaty  with,  309  ; 
navigation  laws  regarding,  60,  177  ; 
Newfoundland  interests,  453  ;  reci- 
procity treaty  with,  218  ;  shipping 
dues,  249  ;  Spanish  treaty,  308  ;  tariffs 
of,  90;  treaty  of  1842,  197  n ;  wine 
trade,  61,  87,  233  ,   wool  exports  to,  28 

Positivists,  334,  336 

Post,  see  Morning  Post 

Post-horses,  tax,  232 

Post  Office,  341,  427-8;  free  trade  in 
relation  to,  224  ;  history  of  postal 
service  17th-19th  cent.,  3-4  ;  im- 
provements in,  399,  406  ;  Indian,  217  ; 
Indian  mails,  104  ;  penny  post,  103. 
133  n,  350  ;  railway  transit  of  mails, 
103  ;  savings  bank,  254  ;  shipping 
subsidies,  375  ;  steamboats  to  convey 
mails,  73 

Potatoes,  duties  on,  138,  140,  162  ; 
failure  of  crops,  160,  163-4,  164  n,  169- 
71,215-16,  330;  motor  spirit  and  starch 
from,  380 

Potter,  Geo.,  265,  265  n,  268 

Potteries,  children's  labour  in,  39,  211  n  ; 
trade  depression  in,  141,  406 

Pottery  and  earthenware,  decline  in 
exports,  181;  duties  on,  226  n,  309; 
Factory  Acts  applied  to  industry,  253  ; 
free  trade's  effect  on,  233 

Pottinger,  Sir  Hen.,  455 

Poultry-farming,  434 

Power  looms,  9,  31  n,  104,  106,  145 

Poyais,  Cacique  of,  see  MacGregor, 
Gregor 

Poynings'  law,  17 

Preston,  riots,  141  n  ;  strikes  1854,  190; 

Prices,  agricultural  depression  due  to, 
359  ;  bimetallism  in  relation  to,  359  ; 
cheapness  not  beneficial,  107  ;  con- 
tracted circulation  in  relation  to,  68  ; 
Com  Laws  in  relation  to,  22-6,  51-2, 
67-8,  73-5,  138,  181,  346;  effects  of 
high,  29,  69,  98-9.  112,  128,  132,  142, 
172,  190,  222,  263,  273  ;  gold  and 
paper  currency  in  relation  to,  154-5  ; 
iron,  increase  after  1815,  38,  62  ; 
limited  output  to  keep  up,  364  ;  lowered 
by  American  competition,  277  ;  meat, 
277  ;  prohibitive  duties  in  relation  to, 
62-3  ;  sugar  decline,  202  ;  wool,  in- 
crease 1816-18,  28 

Priestley  v.  Fowler,  334 

Prince  Edward  Island,  451,  452 

Printing  industry.  Factory  Acts  extended 
to,  258  n  ;  profit-sharing  in,  434  ; 
wages  for  government  contracts,  341 

Privateering,  197 

Profit-sharing,  432-4 

Property,  taxation  of,  221,  221  n 

Protection,  see  Free  Trade  and  Protection, 
Com  Laws 
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Proudhon,  P.  J.,  269 

Prussia,  breach  of  neutrality  during 
Crimean  war,  194-5,  196,  197  ;  British 
shoddy  manufacturers  in,  353  ;  dues 
on  British  shipping,  60  :  education  in, 
120,  214;  exliibits  at  International 
exhibition,  215  ;  machinery  exported 
to,  145;  navigation  treaty,  235; 
objections  to  navigation  laws,  173,  174, 
177  ;  protective  policy,  91-3,  143,  104, 
165,  218;  see  also  Germ&ny ;  Zollverein 

Public  Health  Act,  1876,  278-9 

Public  Houses,  Payment  of  Wages  in 
Bill,  337-8 

Public  Works  (Loans)  Act,  324 

Pua's  Occurrences,  4 

Pulse,  trade  in,  237 

Punjaub,  public  works,  247 


Quakers,  educational  association,  117 

Quarantine,  279 

Quebec,  province,  450,  451  ;  see  also 
Canada 

Quebec  Act,  451 

Quebec  resolutions,  450 

Queensland,  chronicle  of,  458  ;  cotton 
from,  241  ;  federation  with  Common- 
wealth, 457  :  New  Guinea  annexation, 
383  n,  458 

Quin,  Windham,  earl  of  Dunraven,  see 
Dunraven 


Radama  II.,  sovereign  of  Madagascar, 
238 

Radical  party,  formation  of  in  pari.,  84, 
84  n  ;    Gladstone's  obligations  to,  300 

Radical  reformers,  47 

Radicals,  union  styled,  1819,  48 

Radicals,  New,  344 

Radicals,  Philosophic,  49,  80-1 

RafiEeissen  system  of  banks,  434 

Raglan,  Id.,  446 

Rags,  duties  on,  233  n,  235 

Raikes.  H.  C,  448 

Raill,  Jas.,  110  » 

Rails,  international  syndicate,  321  ;  steel, 
developments  in,  262 

Railway  and  Canal  Commissioners,  323, 
349 

Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  323 

Railway  Association,  322 

Railways,  73,  401  ;  absorption  of  capital 
and  consequent  legislation,  181,  203, 
203  n,  205,  206-8  ;  Act  of  1844,  206-8  ; 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Ser- 
vants, 398,  417,  425-6 ;  American 
development,  351  ;  beginnings  of,  3  ; 
electric,  360  n  ;  free-trade  principle  in 
relation  to,  224  ;  first  military  railway, 
193  ;  German  preferential  rates,  348- 
9,  376  ;  high  prices  of  1871-4  affecting, 
263-4  ;  hours  of  work  limitation,  339- 
40  ;  improvement  in  property,  1868, 
261  ;   increased  activity  1843,  148  ;   in 


Ireland,  102-3,  171,  417  ;   iron  demand 
due  to,  99  ;   legislation  for,  350  ;   mono- 
poly  and   limitations    thereof,    322-3 ; 
overland    route    to    India,    313,    440  ; 
Railway     Commissioners,     323,     349  ; 
rates,    222  n,    371-2  ;     speculation    in, 
99,   101-3  ;    strikes,   1910,   1911,   1912, 
416,  417,  418  ;   subsidy  system  abroad, 
348-9,    376  ;     syndicalism    applied    to, 
431  ;     uniform    gauge,    102;     see    also 
Nationalization 
Raisins,  138,  189 
Ramsden,  Sir  John,  201 
Ranavolma,  queen  of  Madagascar,  238 
Rankin,  James,  330 
Rape,  duties  on,  25,  27 
Rasokerina,    queen   of   Madagascar,   238 
Rated  duties,  explanation,  190  n 
Rates,  relief  of,  425 
Rationing  system,  anticipation  of,   1854, 

196  ri 
Rattening,  266 
Ravensworth,  Id.,  203  n 
Raw  materials,  duties  on,  156-7,  161 
Rea,  Russell,  374 

Read,  Clare  S.,  271-2,  279,  280,  281  n 
Reading,  canal,  3 
Reafforestation,  411,  425 
Real  estate,  tax  on,  134 
Reciprocity  of  Duties  Act,  61,  69,  90 
Redesdale,  Id.,  224 
Red  River,  452 
Red  River  Colony,  452 
Red  Sea,  93 
Red  Star  Line,  374 

Reform  Acts,  see  Parliamentary  Reform 
Reform  League,  procession  1866,  254 
Refuse,  exported  for  conversion  into  glue, 

etc.,  360 
Relief  works,  arrangements  for,  1817,  34  ; 
Irish  famine  met  by,  170,  171,  172  ; 
municipal,  430  ;  Scottish  distress  after 
Napoleonic  wars  met  by,  48  ;  ship- 
building suggestion  as,  1884,  303 
Renfrew,  48 

Representative  Church  Council,  406 
Retaliation  policy,  392-4,  397 
Retrenchment      and      reform,     1868-80, 

261-98 
Reveille  movement,  436 
Rovolstoke,  Id.,  412 
Rey.  Rio  del,  315 

Rheims,  Yorkshire  wool-combers  in,  353 
Rhodes,  Cecil,  317,  364,  364  n,  365,  378 
Rhodesia,  455 

Rhondda  Valley,  strike,  1910,  416 
Ricardo,  Dav.,  21,  64,  65,  130  n,  132,  152, 

196  n 
Ricardo,  John  L.,  172  n,  173,  173  n 
Rico,  duties  on,  146  n,  230  n 
Richmond,  4th  duke  of,  444 
Richmond,  5th  duke  of,  445 
Richmond,  6th  duke  of,  446,  447 
Richmond  Commission  on  Agriculture,  327 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  White,  448 
Right  to  work,  426,  427,  430-1 
Rio,  174  n 

Ripon,  Fredk.  Robinson,  earl  of  [visct. 
Goderich],  character,  20  ;  ministry  of, 
80,  444  ;   offices  held,  50,  444,  445  ;   on 
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British  trade,  8  ;  on  colonial  surrenders, 
16  ;  on  commercial  policy,  60,  66  ; 
on  Corn  Bill,  23  ;  on  free  trade,  36-7, 
63  ;  on  German  tariffs,  146  n  ;  on 
navigation  laws,  68  ;  on  silk  duties.  65 
Ripon,  marquis  of,  288  n,  379.  447,  448 
Ritchie,  C.  T,  293,  308,  310,  385,  388, 

448 
Ritchie,  Dav.  G.,  299 
Rivers,  pollution  oi,  279  n 
Riveters,  Tyne  dispute,  416 
Roads,  2,  411,  425 
Roberts,  Geo,  H.,  430 
Robinson,    Fredk.,    earl    of    Ripon,    see 

Ripon 
Robinson,  Geo.  R.,  90  n,  107 
Roebuck,  John  A.,  on  colonial  administra- 
tion,  178,   182  ;  on  Crimean  war,   192, 
193;  on  education,  118-20  ;  on  Factory 
Acts,  253  n ;    on   free   trade,    168  ;    on 
income    tax,    134  «  ;    on    slave    trade, 
219  n  ;  on  sugar  duties,  150  ;  on  third 
class  railway  passengers,  207  ;  Radical 
leader,  84 
Rollit,  Sir  Albert,  353,  360 
Roman   Catholics,  emancipation,   79-80  ; 

position  in  Ireland,  17,  18 
Romiily,  Sir  Saml.,  50 
Rose,  Geo.,  21 

Rosebery,  earl  of,  offices  held,  302,  447  ; 
on   imperial   commercial   league,    380  ; 
on    King    Edward's    death,    414  ;    on 
Lloyd    George    budget,    411  ;    on    shop 
hours,  339  ;   on  tariff  reform,  387,  394  ; 
on  wages,  338,  339  ;  premiership,  343, 
344,  447 
Rosslyn,  earl  of,  444,  445 
Rotch,  Benj.,  125 
Rothschild,  Id.,  412 
Rothschild,  N.  M.,  70 
Rouen,  cotton  industry;,  353 
Rouher,  M.,  225 
Round  Foundry,  Leeds,  3 
Royal  African  Co.,  455 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  123 
Royal  Canal,  Ireland,  3 
Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Co.,  13 
Royal  Lancasteiian  Association,  117 
Royal  Niger  Co.,  315,  317,  364,  365,  456 
Rum  duties,  172 
Runciman,  W.,  44S 
Rupert,  Prince,  453 
Rupert's  Land,  453 
Russell,  Chas.,  207  n 

Russell,  Id.  John  [earl  Russell],  86,  124, 
176  ;  administrations,  160,  167-84, 
264,  445,  446  ;  offices  held,  193,  221, 
445,  446  ;  on  Bank  of  England,  204  ; 
on  Chartists,  142  ;  on  colonial  policy, 
182  ;  on  colonial  preference,  135  ; 
on  consular  service,  236 ;  on  corn 
laws,  127,  130,  131,  139,  142,  147  n, 
148,  159,  160,  165  ;  on  Crimean  war, 
192  ;  on  education,  120-1,  214  ;  on 
expenditure,  201-2  ;  on  Irish  affairs, 
114-15,  215;  on  navigation  laws, 
174  n. ;  on  panic,  204  n ;  on  Peel'* 
financial  reforms,  134  ;  on  reform,  81, 
82,  83,  224-5  ;  on  slave-grown  sugar, 
149-50,  161  ;  on  slave  trade,  219 


Russell,  Scott,  267  n 

Russia,  British  commerce  impeded,  313  ; 
Chinese     interests,    363  ;     commercial 
agent  to,  360  ;  corn  from,  165  ;  educa- 
tion, 214  ;  emancipation  of  the  working 
classes,  theory    in,     268-9  ;     Muscovy 
company's    trade  with,  7  ;    navigation 
laws  impede,  58  ;  Persian  railway  con- 
cessions,   440-1  ;    protectionist  policy, 
145  ;  steel  duties,   371  ;  treaties   with, 
144,  218  ;  Treaty  of  Paris  determined, 
262,  262  n 
Russo-Japanese  war,  1904,  392 
Russo-Turkish  war,  1877,  276,  285 
Rutland,  duke  of.  Id.  Granby,  see  Granby 
Rylands,  Peter,  313 


Sadastievagttr  (India),  242 

Sadler,  Mich.  T.,  115 

Sailors  and  Firemen's  Union,  364 

St.  Albans,  duke  of,  339 

St.  Germans,  earl  of,  446,  446 

St.  Helena,  467 

St.  Helens,  2 

St.  Katherine  Dock  Co.,  73 

St.  Lawrence,  riv.,  173,  246 

St.  Leonards,  Id.,  260,  445 

St.  Mary's  Island,  456 

St.  Peter's  Field,  Manchester,  47 

Salaries,    official,    182  n ;     see    also    Civil 

Service 
Salford,  industrial  troubles,  1819,  48 
Salisbury,  1st  mqss.  of,  444 
Salisbury,  2nd  mqss.  of,  445,  446 
Salisbury,    3rd    mqss.    of    [visct.    Cran- 
borne],      301,     443  ;     administrations, 
1885,   1886,   1895-1900,  301,  302,  343, 
447,  448  ;  Fair  Traders  supported  by, 
304-5  ;    offices    held,    446,    447,    448  ; 
on  Agricultural  Land  Rating  Bill,  362  ; 
on     Board    of    Agriculture,    327  ;    on 
Chinese    policy,    363 ;    on    commercial 
outlets,   362  ;   on  free   trade,   345  ;   on 
Liberal   party,   300-1,   304  ;   on   Mala- 
gasy  agreement,    317  ;    on    protection, 
347  ;  on  reform,  255  ;  on  Social  Alliance, 
267  n  ;  on  South  African  policy,  364  ; 
on  State  intervention,  329,  356,  369  ; 
on  subsidies,  348  ;  retirement  of,  386  • 
Salisbury,  4th  mqss.  of,  448 
Salmon  fisheries,  261-2 
Salt,  duties,  53,  146  n,  235  ;  free  trade's 
effect  on,  233  ;  Indian  monopoly,  217, 
248,  282  n,  295  ;   Turkish  prohibition  of 
British  imports,  237 
Salt  Union,  320 

Salt  water  from  Brighton  scheme,  70 
Salvage,  claims  for,  267 
Samuda,  J.  D.,  293  n 
Samuel,  Herb.,  448 
Samuelson,  Bernhard,  272 
Sanatoria,  Insurance  Act's  provision!  for, 

422 
Sandon,  visct.,  267  n,  281,  447 
Sandwich,  earl  of,  444 
Sandwich  Isls.,  treaty  with,  218 
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Sanitary  legislation,  224,  279  n  ;  Board  of 
Health,  224  ;  Public  Health  Act,  1876, 
279 

San  Salvador,  treaty  wJth,  240 

San  Stefano,  treaty  of,  285 

Sarawak,  460 

Sardinia,  164 

Saskatchewan,  452 

"Savannah,"  steamboat,  13 

Savings  banks,  21,  166,  203,  254 

Savoy,  227 

Saxony,  cotton  industry  in,  145 

Say,  Leon,  307 

Scarlett,  Jas.,  Id.  Abinger,  see  Abinger 

Scavenging,  279 

Scheldt,  navigation  of,  249 

School  employment  bureaux,  421 

Science,  British  backwardness  in,  360-1  ; 
Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Techno- 
logy, 387 

Scinde,  irrigation  works,  247 

Scotland,  agricultural  conditions  in, 
151  n  ;  Bank  Charter  Act  applied  to, 
155  ;  banknotes,  73  ;  canals,  3  ;  church 
disestablishment,  344  n  ;  coal  strikes, 
1912,  417  ;  fisheries,  252,  257  ;  industrial 
troubles,  1819,  47,  48  ;  linen  industry, 
11  ;  Reform  Act,  1832,  83  ;  Reform 
Bill,  1868,  260;  revival  of  trade,  1843, 
147  ;  riots  in  manufacturing  towns, 
1842,  141 ;  roads,  2  ;  small  holdings,  435 ; 
spirit  duties,  189,  191,  202  ;  women 
mine-workers,  209 

Screw  manufacture,  211  n 

Scrope,  Geo.  P,,  171  n 

Scutari,  440 

Sea  power,  see  Navy,  Shipping 

Search,  right  of,  196-8,  219,  219  n,  220 

Sebright,  Sir  John,  63 

Secret  committees  of  1817,  33 

Seeds,  duties  on,  138,  162 

Selangor,  450 

Selborne,  1st  Id.,  446,  447 

Sel  borne,  2nd  earl  of,  448 

Selby,  Will.  C.  Gully,  visct.,  448 

Selkirk,  Id.,  452 

Senegal,  455,  456 

Senior,  Nassau  W.,  108  n,  110  n 

Septennial  Act,  442 

Serbia,  Austria's  declaration  of  war  on, 
441 

Servants,  Domestic,  see  Domestic  Servant! 

Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  328 

Settlement,  law  of,  79,  109-10,  160,  163  n 

Seven  Years'  War,  1 

Sewage,  279 

Saychelles  Islands,  457 

Seymour,  Id.,  446,  446 

Shaftesbury,  earl  of  [Id.  Ashley],  85,  U2, 
115,  116,  117,  200,  209-11,  263,  258, 
339,  434 

Shanghai  steamship  companies,  321 

Shantung  Peninsula,  363 

Shaw-Lefevre,  Chas.,  visct.  Everaley,  see 
Eversley 

Shaw-Lefevre,  G.  J.,  447,  448 

Shea,  Will.,  190  n 

Sheep,  Australian  and  New  Zealand,  351, 
457  ;   duties  on,  138  ;    rot  among,  122 

Sheffield,  cutlery  trade,  12,  312  ;    depres- 


sion of  trade,  1841,  128  ;  loss  of  trade 
with  U.S.A.,  142  n  ;  reform  agitation, 
33  ;  town-planning  work,  422  ;  trade 
union  outrages  1865-6,  259-60,  264  ; 
unemployment,  1908,  406  ;  university, 
361  ;    unrepresented,  36 

Shell,  Rich.  L.,  134 

Sherman  Act,  320  n,  367 

Shimonosoki  Treaty  between  China  and 
Japan,  368 

Shipping,  American  coal  bounties  for, 
371  ;  ascendancy  of  Gt.  Britain,  1, 
12-13,  19  ;  Canadian-New  Zealand  ser- 
vice advocated,  403  ;  Clyde  difficulties, 
1910,  416  ;  customs  reforms  affecting, 
138  ;  depression  in  industry,  periods  of, 
30,  141,  203,  303,  305-7  ;  destruction 
of  merchantmen  in  time  of  war,  408  ; 
development  of  mercantile  marine  to 
1820,  12-13;  discontent  in  shipbuilding 
trade,  418  ;  England's  monopoly  of 
carrying  trade  lost,  360-1  ;  federa- 
tion's attempt  to  break  trade  unions, 
364  ;  foreign  increase,  403  ;  free  trade 
opposed  by  owners,  51  ;  French  pro- 
hibition on,  226  n  ;  increase  in  1856, 
198  ;  inspection,  273-4  ;  insurance  of, 
13,  148,  275,  405  ;  international  com- 
bination of,  321  ;  international  con- 
ferences, 355  ;  Lascar  crews,  13,  173  n, 
354  ;  masters'  certificates,  213  ;  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Acts,  213-14,  259,  273-5, 
301,  354,  398  ;  quarantine,  279  ; 
repairing  and  manning  in  foreign  ports. 
79  ;  restrictions  removed  1861-3, 
248-9  ;  salvage  and  damages  claims, 
257  ;  seamen's  wages,  191,  356  ;  steam 
navigation,  progress,  13,  73,  104,  140, 
180,  214  ;  strike  of  seamen,  1911,  417  ; 
subsidies,  305-7,  348,  371,  372-3,  376-7, 
403,  404  ;  Undermanning  Bill,  354  ; 
unemployment,  1908,  406 ;  see  also 
Navigation  Laws 

Shipton,  — ,  268 

Shir6  river,  317 

Shoddy,  British  manufacturers  in  Prussia, 
353 

Shoes,  see  Boots  and  Shoes 

Shop  assistants'  half-holiday,  423 

Shop  Hours  Bills  (1882,  1886,  1893),  339, 
356 

Shropshire,  mining  conditions,  1842,  209  n 

Shuttleworth,  Sir  J.  P.  Kay,  121 

Sibthorpe,  Chas.  D.  W.,  215 

Sicily,  cotton  from,  242 

Sidmouth,  Hen.  Addington,  visct.,  33,  49, 
444 

Siemens,  Will.,  262 

Siemens-Martin  steel  process,  262 

Sierra  Leone,  168,  455-6 

Sierra  Leone  Co.,  455 

Signalmen,  356 

Sikkim,  238 

Silk  industry,  children's  labour,  39,  210  «, 
211  ;  decline  in,  40,  128,  181,  206  ; 
duties  on  silk,  62,  64,  65-7,  69,  134,  166, 
161,  190,  226  n,  227,  228  n  ;  history  to 
1815,  11  ;  imports  of  silk,  71  ;  Japanese 
silk,  238  ;  prosperity  of,  262  ;  Spital- 
fleld«  Acts,  64-6  ;  wages,  40 
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Silver  currency,  abolition  of  silver  stan- 
dard, 45,  366  ;  bimetallism,  45,  344, 
359,  367-8  ;  countries  retaining  silver 
standard,  366  ;  depreciation,  44-5,  296  ; 
reform  of  1807-19,  44-5  ;  aee  also 
Bimetallism  ;  Currency 

Sims,  G.  R.,  398  n 

Sinclair,  Jonn,  448 

Sinecuros,  35,  53 

Singapore,  93,  376,  450 

Sinking  fund,  see  National  Debt 

Slaney,  Robt.  A.,  109 

Slavery  and  slave  trade,  68,  149-51, 
156,  158,  162,  179,  218-20,  239-40, 
282,  283-4,  313-14,  315  n,  455 

Small  holdings.  Acts  to  encourage,  328  ; 
co-operation,  359-60,  434-5  ;  in  Scot- 
land, 436  ;  Small  Holdings  Act,  1907, 
435  ;  Small  Landholders  Bill,  436  ; 
"  three  acres  and  a  cow  "  scheme,  302  ; 
Unionist  scheme  for,  406 

Smart,  Prof.,  112  n 

Smith,  Adam,  7,  57,  91,  132,  152,  161  n 

Smith,  Jas.,  122 

Smith,  J.  B.,  292 

Smith,  Mary,  83  n 

Smith,  R.  v.,  445,  446 

Smith,  T.  E.,  286,  287 

Smith,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  H.,  447 

Smith,  — ,  Fijian  slave  trader,  283 

Smollett,  Patrick,  296 

Smugglers,  62-3,  65,  138 

Smyth,  Patrick  J.,  291  n 

Snowden,  P.,  427 

Soap,  Acts  regarding,  89-90  ;  duties  on,  5, 
161,  189  ;   licences,  189 

Social  Alliance,  267,  267  n 

Social  Democratic  Federation,  336-7 

Socialism,  Socialists,  Christian  Socialists, 
432  ;  definition  of,  426  ;  Fabian  Society 
336  ;  growth  of,  369  ;  Humanitarians, 
relation  to,  85  ;  Hyde  Park  riot  of  1886, 
336  ;  Independent  Labour  party's 
programme,  358  ;  Labour  party's  re- 
lation to,  426-7  ;  Markham's  objections 
to,  419  ;  Marx  theories,  268-9  ;  Social 
Democratic  Federation,  336 ;  syndi- 
calism opposed  to,  432 

Society  for  Promoting  Working  Men's 
Associations,  432 

Soho  works,  Birmingham,  9 

Sokoto,  456 

Somaliland,  457 

Somerset,  agricultural  conditions  in,  151  »; 
bread  riots  in,  190  n ;  mining  con- 
ditions in,  209  n 

Somerset,  duke  of,  339,  446 

Somerset,  Id.  Chas.,  444 

Somerset,  Id.  Granville,  445 

Somerville,  Sir  W.,  445 

Sotheran-Escourt,  J.  H.,  446 

Soudan,  cotton  from,  439  ;  reconqueat  of, 
365 

Sound  dues,  218 

South  Africa,  317,  318,  344,  364-6; 
chronicle  of,  454-5  ;  German  steam- 
ship service  to,  375  ;  gold  in,  317,  368  ; 
see  aiao  Cape  Colony  ;  Natal 

South  Africa  High  Commission,  455 

South  African  Republic,  see  Transvaal 


South  African  Union,  464 

South  African  war,  301,  344,  370,  377, 
383,  392,  454,  455 

South  America,  26,  57-9,  69  ;  coal  trade, 
370-1  ;  gold  supply  in,  42  ;  linen 
market,  11  ;  reciprocity  commercial 
treaties,  61  ;  revolt  of  Spanish  colonies, 
16-16,  69  ;  speculation  mania,  70,  72  : 
U.S.A.  trade  with,  362 

South  Australia,  245,  381,  457-8 

Southampton,  farm  colony  at,  397  ;  rail- 
way to,  101  ;   strikes  at,  417,  418 

South  Metropolitan  Gas  Co.,  433 

South  Sea  Bubble,  7 

Spa  Fields,  riots,  32,  33 

Spain,  colonies'  revolt,  15-16,  57-8,  69, 
69  ;  commercial  treaties,  218,  308-9, 
380  ;  cotton  from,  242  ;  customs  of, 
308-9  ;  Gibraltar  taken  from,  449  ; 
navigation  laws,  177  ;  New  Caledonia, 
treaty  regarding,  452  ;  shipping  dues, 
249  ;  West  Indian  possessions,  453  ; 
wine  trade,  233,  308-9 

Speakers  of  House  of  Commons,  list  of, 
448 

Speenhamland  Act,  see  Poor  Law 

Spence,  Thos.,  33  n 

Spencean  Philanthropists,  33 

Spencer,  John  C,  3rd  earl  [visct.  Althorp], 
Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  85,  444  ; 
character,  85-6  ;  on  Bank  of  England, 
96-7  ;  on  Belgian  policy,  90  ;  on 
Factory  Bill,  116;  on  financial  reform, 
86-7  ;  on  sinking  fund,  53  ;  on  sugar 
duties,  96  ;   on  Truck  Bill,  117 

Spencer,  John  P.,  5th  earl,  446,  447, 
448 

Spencer,  Herbert,  299 

Spinning  jenny,  9 

Spirit  duties,  'l33,  189,  190  n,  191,  202, 
234,  246  n,  380,  401,  410 

Spitalfields,  silk  weaving  at,  11 

Spital fields  Acts.  64-5,  66 

Spring  Rice,  T.,  Id.  Monteagle,  see 
Monteagle 

Stade  dues,  218,  249 

Staffordshire,  mining  conditions,  1842, 
209  n  ;  riots  in,  141  ;  unemployment  in 
330 

Stage  coaches,  2,  3-4,  103,  134 

Stamps,  duties,  86  ;  for  receipts,  189  ;  in- 
crease of,  410  ;  in  Ireland,  133  ;  on 
cheques,  202  ;  on  indentures,  189  ;  re- 
duction proposed,  183 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  374 

Stanhope,  3rd  earl,  21 

Stanhope,  6th  earl,  335,  338,  339,  447 

Stanhope,  hon.   E.,  318,  447 

Stanier,  B.,  435 

Stanley,  col.,  447 

Stanley,  Edw.  G.  V.,  Id.,  448  ;  sea  also 
Derby,  earl  of 

Stanley,  E.   G.,  444 

Stanley,  W.  0.,  166,  166  n 

Stanley  of  Alderley,  Id.,  446,  447 

Stanley  of  Preston,  Id.,  448 

Stanningley,   10 

Stansfeld,  J.,  278,  447,  448 

Starch  industry,  360 

Staves,  importation,  167 
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Steam  power,  early  history  of  use  of, 
9-13  ;  effects  of  introduction,  73,  104, 
122,  140,  180,  214 

Steel  industry,  American,  353,  371,  371  n, 
374  ;  crucible,  12  ;  depression  in,  303  ; 
duties  on,  226,  240,  309  ;  foreign 
tariffs  on,  346  ;  inventions  and  pro- 
gross  (1869-79),  262  ;  in  Yorkshire,  165; 
manufacture  driven  abroad,  353,  371  ; 
Russian  trade,  262 

Stocking-makors,  see  Hosiery  industry 

Stockton  a,nd  Darlington  Railway,  73 

Stoneware,  duties  on,  226  n 

Storey,  Saml.,  437 

Stowell,  Id.,  194 

Strachey,  Sir  John,  294,  295  n,  296 

Straits  Settlements,  380,  450 

Strathcona,  Id.,  387 

Straw  bonnets,  138 

Straw-plaiting,  duties  on,  226  n 

Strikes,  265,  267,  269,  354  ;  agricultural 
labourers,  191,  418  ;  coal  miners,  354, 
357,  417-19,  429-30  ;  dockyard,  332, 
354,  357,  415-16,  417,  418  ;  engineers, 
359,  418  ;  free-trade  principle  of  non- 
interference, 223  ;  history  of,  1910-14, 
415-19;  Hull,  1893,  354,  357;  inter- 
national, 355  ;  State  intervention 
demanded,  1886-90,  333  ;  syndicalists' 
schemes  for,  432  ;  universal,  to  oppose 
war,  268  ;  see  also  Arbitration  ;  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act 

Strutt,  E..  446 

Stuart,  Hen.  Villiers,  111  n 

Stuart-Wortley,  J,  A.,  48,  132,  331 

Subsidies,  industrial,  see  Bounties  and 
Subsidies 

Succession  duties,  221,  221  n,  410 

Sudan,  see  Soudan 

Sudeley,  Id.,  339 

Suez  Canal,  261,  313,  376,  403  ;  purchase 
of  shares  of,  285-8 

Suffolk,  woollen  industry,  10 

Suffrage,  Parliamentary,  see  Franchise 

Suffragettes,  415 

Sugar  and  sugar  industry,  abolition  of 
duties  on,  1874,  370  ;  Australian 
duties  on,  383  ;  bounties  on,  292-4, 
304-5,  346-8,  382  ;  Brussels  con- 
vention on,  393  ;  Canadian  duties  on, 
246  n  ;  conventions  of  Paris,  232, 
256-7  ;  distress  in,  36,  179-80,  292-4, 
304-6  ;  duties  on,  148-51,  156-8,  162, 
167-8,  172,  191  n,  219,  225,  228,  230-2, 
234,  256-7,  370,  389,  399,  401  ;  East 
India  trade,  93,  96  ;  Egyptian,  286  ; 
Fijian,  284  ;  foreign  bounty  on,  292-4, 
346-8  ;  grant  in  aid  to,  382  ;  increased 
consumption,  144  ;  price  of,  202  ;  see 
also  Beet  sugar 

Sugar  Industries  Committee,  294 

Sulu,  313 

Sumner,  Dr.,  bp.  of  Chester,  110  n 

Sunday  work,  355 

Sunderland,  distress  in,  1843,  145  n  ; 
unemployment,  329,  406 

Surtaxe  d'entrepot,  306,  306  n,  307 

Sussex,  iron  industry,  12 

Sussex,  duke  of,  21 

Sussex,  earl  of  (1573),  17 


Sutton,  Chas.  Manners,  visct.  Canterbury, 

see  Canterbury 
Swan  river,  457 
Swansea,  strike,  418 
Swaziland,  465 

Sweating  Committee,  1889,  331-2 
Sweating  system,  331-2,  340-2,  406,  428 
Sweden,    education  in,   214  ;    navigation 

laws,  177  ;    Spanish  treaty,  308 
Swettenham,  Sir  Alex.,  376 
Switzerland,   commercial   agent  to,   360  ; 

competition  of,  212;  Spanish  treaty,  308 
Symington,  Will.,  13 
Syndicalism,  416,  431-2 


Tacking,  definition  of,  412  n 

Taff  Vale  railway  decision,  358,  398 

Tailoring  industry,  distress  in,  30  ;  sweat- 
ing in,  331  ;   wages  boards  for,  428 

Talbot,  earl,  444 

Tallow,  Australian,  195  ;  duties  on,  161, 
228  ;   Russian,  194-6 

Tariff  reform,  amendment  to  address, 
1907,  400-1  ;  at  Imperial  Conference, 
402-4  ;  Balfour's  policy  regarding, 
388,  392-3,  394,  396.  397,  405,  406; 
Blue  Book  of  1903,  388  ;  Chamberlain's 
policy  as  to,  384,  389-92,  394,  395,  396, 
397  ;  Conservative  party  captured  for, 
397  ;  economists'  manifesto  against, 
388  ;  elections  on,  397,  414  ;  Indian 
aspect  of,  392,  400  ;  motion  against, 
396 ;  Rosebery's  views  on,  394-5  ; 
Unionist  policy  as  to,  405-7,  436-9  ; 
see  also  Fair  trade 

Tariffs,  see  Customs 

Tasman,  A.  J.,  Dutch  navigator,  458 

Tasmania  [Van  Diemen's  Land],  British 
preference,  381  ;  chronicle  of,  458  ; 
convicts  sent  to,  178  n  ;  federation 
with  Commonwealth,  457  ;  tariffs  of, 
245 

Taxi-cabs,  strikes,  417,  418,  419 

Tay  Bridge  Reconstruction  Bill,  323 

Taylor,  Theodore,  433 

Ta'ylor,  T.  E.,  447 

Tchadda,  river,  239 

Tea,  Assam,  248  ;  duties  on,  36,  148,  189, 
225,  228,  230,  231,  232,  233,  379,  389, 
396,  399,  401  ;  East  India  Company's 
trade,  93  ;  Indian  trade,  248,  449  ; 
licences,  189 

Teheran,  441 

Telegraphs,  Indian,  217,  224  n  ;  railway 
companies'  property  in,  103,  207  n  ; 
state  ownership,  103,  256,  350  ;  sub- 
marine cables,  224,  261,  350 

Telephones,  350,  427-8 

Telford,  Thos.,  2 

Tennant,  Robt.,  279 

Test  Act,  80 

Textiles  and  textile  trades,  depression  in, 
276,  303  ;  duties  on,  234  ;  German, 
352-3  ;  machinery  developed  in,  9-11, 
31-2  ;  trades  unions  for,  123  ;  see  also 
Cotton  Industry ;  Hosiery ;  Weaving 
Industry 
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Thames,  river,  steamboats  on,  13 ;  «e« 
also  London,  Port  of 

Thibet,  238,  313 

Thomas,  Sidney  G.,  262,  262  n 

Thomson,  C.  Poulett,  84,  87,  92,  99,  108, 
445 

Thornhill,  Thos.,  294 

Thrift  and  Credit  Banks  Bill,  434 

Thurlow,  Id.,  337 

Tientsin,  Port  of,  237 

Tientsin,  Treaty  of,  225,  237 

Tierney,  Geo.,  6,  15,  21 

Tigris  Valley,  440 

Tiflett,  Ben,  332 

Tillyard,  Prof.  Frank,  422 

Timber  and  timber  trade,  Baltic  trade, 
16,  36,  56-7,  86,  92,  143  ;  Canadian, 
protection  for,  16,  36,  86, 134  ;  duties  on, 
51,  57,  69,  92,  134,  140,  143,  157,  161, 
228,  232,  235  ;  shipbuilding  supply, 
12-13  ;  strike,  417 

Times,  4 

Tin  mines,  12 

Tin-plate  industry,  346 

Tithes,  26 

Tiverton,  221  n 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  industry,  cultiva- 
tion of,  in  England,  27,  250  ;  duties  on, 
27,  86,  232,  233,  235,  246,  380,  383,  399, 
410  ;  Factory  Acts  extended  to,  258  n  ; 
Fijian,  283  ;  international  agreements, 
355.  355  n  :  Irish,  434-5  ;  licences, 
189  ;   Turkish,  237 

Tobago,  453 

To  bin,  J.  A.,  239 

Togoland,  456 

Tolpuddle,  124 

Tooke,  Thos.,  53,  68 

Tools,  duties  on,  226 

Torrens,  Col.,  16 

Torrens,  Robt.  R.,  288,  288  n,  290 

Tory  party,  79-80,  84 

Town  Planning  Act,  1909,  422-3 

Toynbee,  Arnold,  299 

Trade,  Board  of,  see  Board  of  Trade 

Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations,  Council 
for,  257 

Trade  Boards  Act  (1909),  428 

Trade  clubs,  123 

Trade  combinations,  40-1  ;  see  alfo 
Combination  laws 

Trade  marks,  311-12 

Trade  Disputes  Act  (1906).  398-9 

Trade  Union  Act,  1871,  399 

Trade  unions,  115,  213,  304,  332-3,  335, 
341,  354,  358,  416,  419-20  ;  commission 
of  inquiry  1867,  260,  265-6;  "free" 
labour,  contests  with,  353-4  ;  funds 
and  levies  of,  259,  260  n,  265-7,  426  ; 
government  employees  in,  341 ;  legisla- 
tion for,  264-71,  329,  334  ;  national  con- 
feronce,  259  ;  new  unionists,  336,  354-5, 
368  ;  Mines  Regulation  Bill  recognizing, 
254;  Osborne  judgment,  425-6  ;  Par- 
liamentary Committee  of,  334,  336  ; 
profit-sharing  opposed  by,  433-4  ;  syn- 
dicalism, 416,  431-2  ;  Taff  Vale  railway 
decision,  368,  398-9  ;  unpopularity  of, 
40,  123  ;  see  also  Combination  Laws, 
and  undT  various  trades 


Trafalgar,  battle  of,  1 

Tramways,  3,  262,  360  n,  417,  418 

Tramways  Act,  324 

Transatlantic  Shipping  Combination,  374 

Transkei  territory,  454 

Transport,  nationalization  of,  268  ;  rail- 
ways absorbing,  322  ;  treasury  grants 
to,  411 

Transport  workers,  discontent  of,  418-19  ; 
strikes  of,  417-18 

Transvaal  [South  African  Republic],  arbi- 
tration in  industrial  disputes,  423  ; 
British  trading  companies  in,  317  ; 
Chinese  labour  in,  393,  397,  398  ; 
chronicle  of,  454-5  ;  constitution  for, 
398,  399  ;  Jameson  raid  into,  364, 
364  n,  455 

Treaties,  see  Commercial  Treaties 

Tremenheere,  H.  S.,  253,  253  n 

Trengganu,  450 

Trevelyan,  Sir  Chas.,  247 

Trevelyan,  G.  O.,  302  n,  447 

Trieste,  174  n 

Trimmer,  E.  &  B.,  brewers,  319 

Trinidad,  173,  179,  453 

Trinity  House,  213-14,  249 

Truck  Acts,  84,  117,  259  «,  338 

Truro,  Id.,  445 

Trustees,  proposed  companv  to  act  as,  319 

Trusts,  320-2,  371,  373-5,  419 

Tuberculosis,  422 

Tuke,  James  H.,  330 

Turkey,  Bagdad  railway,  313,  440-1  ; 
conference  of  London,  262  n  ;  cotton 
from,  242  ;  navigation  laws,  68  ;  Rus- 
sian war,  1877,  276,  285  ;  treaties  with, 
142,  218,  237 
^Turnpike  trusts,  2 

Turpentine,  duties  on,  146  n 

Tweedmouth,  Id.,  447,  448 

Tyne,  riveters'  dispute,  416 

Typhus,  in  Ireland,  1847,  169 


U 


Uganda,  362  ;  annexation  of,  364-5  ; 
chronicle  of,  466-7  ;  cotton  from,  439  ; 
railway,  349-50 

Ulster,  plantation  of,  17 

Unemployed  Workmen  Act  (1905),  396-7 

Unemployment,  127-8,  278,  303-4,  329- 
30,  353,  396,  399,  401,  405-6,  407,  421-2, 
425,  430-1  ;  insurance  against,  109, 
421-2,  430-1  ;  Poor  Law  Com.  rep.  on, 
420  ;  remedial  measures,  398,  406  ; 
right  to  work,  426,  427,  430-1  ;  state 
workshops,  358  ;  see  also  Labour 
Exchanges 

Union  clubs,  33 

Union  Islands,  459 

Union  shops,  126 

Unionist  Free  Trade  Club,  436  n 

United  African  Co.,  315,  456 

United  Alkali  Co.,  320 

United  Concessions  Co..  317 

United  Irishmen,  Society  of.  17,  18 

United  States  of  America,  152,  165,  178, 
178  w,  240,  288-90,  309,  344,  362; 
agent  to,    360  ;     agricultural   organiza- 
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tion,  325  ;  anti -slave-trade,  219,  220  ; 
army,  182  ;  boundary  treaty,  144  ; 
bounties  on  shipping,  306  ;  British 
factories  removed  to,  371  ;  Canadian 
treaties,  244,  246-6,  309-10,  401,  438-9, 
461  ;  Chinese  interests,  363  ;  civil  war, 
233,  240-1,  243-4  ;  coal  trade,  370-1  ; 
coasting  trade,  176m;  colonization, 
14-16;  competition  of,  212;  corn  from, 
130,  131,  165,  351  ;  cotton  from,  240-1, 
243-4,  439  ;  credit  system  with,  99, 
99  n,  100  ;  currency,  367-8  ;  education 
in,  120  ;  financial  crises  in,  72,  99,  100, 
142,  144,  153,  205,  263  ;  free  trade, 
164,  165  ;  industrial  development,  352, 
353,  439  ;  iron  imports,  99  ;  labour 
statistics,  337  ;  machine  manuf.,  147  ; 
Madagascar  treaty,  239  ;  markets  for 
British  exports,  14,  28,  30  ;  McKinley 
tariff,  309,  346,  438  ;  navigation  laws, 
67,  58-9,  60,  173,  174,  176,  177  ;  pri- 
vateering, 197  n  ;  right  of  search 
objected  to,  197,  219  ;  shipbuilding,  13  ; 
steam  communication  with,  104  ;  sugar 
convention  with,  348  ;  tariffs  of,  136, 
145-6,  240-1,  244,  245-6,  309-10,  346, 
347,  401,  438-9;  tonnage  dues,  372; 
trusts  in,  320,  371,  373-5  ;  war  of  1812, 
men-of-war  of,  12 

Universal  strike,  268 

Universal  suffrage,  33,  34,  35,  81,  221 

Universities,  newly  established,  361-2 

Ure,  A.,  410 

Urzella,  220 

Usury  laws,  97 

Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  451 

Utrecht  (South  Africa),  454 


Vaorancy,  departmental  committee  on, 

397 
Vancouver,  Geo.,  452 
Vancouver  Island,  452 
Van  Die  men's  Land,  see  Tasmania 
Vansittart,  Nieh.,  Id.  Bexley,  see  Bexley 
Vegetables,  duties  on,  138,  162 
Venezuela,  344 
Versailles,  Treaty  of,  456 
Victoria,    chronicle    of,    458  ;     federation 

with   Commonwealth,  457  ;     tariffs   of, 

245,  381 
Victoria,    queen,    jubilees    of,    310,    377, 

380  ;    Gladstone's  apologies  for  Cham- 
berlain to,  301 
Victoria  Nyanza,  365 
Victoria  University,  361 
Villiers,   Chas.,    128,    131,   132,    142,    159, 

165,  166,  180  n,  186,  210,  243,  243  n 
Vincent,  Sir  Howard,  309,  310,  333,  346, 

378,  381 
Vinegar  duties,  148 
Virginia,  14,  451 
Virginia  Company,  7 
Vivian,  Sir  R.  H.,  445 
Voluntary  aid  councils,  420 
Voluntary  Schools  Act,  361  . 

Vryheid,  454 


W 


Wady  Halfa,  365 

Wages,  26,  26,  29,  30-2,  37,  38,  104,  108, 
109,  111,  116,  125,  128,  131,  145,  186, 
222,  254  w,  258-9,  264,  268,  276,  341-2, 
346,  363,  387  ;  agricultural,  141  ;  arbi- 
tration system,  273  ;  dock  labourers', 
191,  332  ;  minimum.  107-8,  300,  332, 
427,  428-30  ;  Payment  of,  in  Public 
Houses  Bill,  337-8  ;  relation  to  prices, 
129,  132,  222,  273  ;  report  on,  104-5  ; 
seamen's,  191,  356  ;  shipbuilders,  191  ; 
silkworkers,  40,  64-6  ;  standard  wages 
and  profit-sharing,  433  ;  strikes  for 
increase,  190-1,  332,  357,  417-19,  420  ; 
sweating  system,  331-2,  340-2,  406,  428; 
Truck  Acts,  84,  117,  259  n,  338  ;  wages 
boards,  107-9,  406,   427,  428,  429,  430 

Wakefield's  system  of  emigration,  457, 
458 

Wakefield,  Edw.  G.,  118 

Wakley,  Thos.,  208 

Wales,  agricultural  conditions  in,  161  n  ; 
church  disestablishment,  344  n  ;  mining 
conditions,    1842,    209  n  ;     roads,    2  n 
strikes,  416,  417,  418,  429-30  ;    syndi- 
calism in,  431  ;   university,  361 

Walfish  Bay,  454 

Walker,  Sir  Edm.,  438 

Walker,  Sir  Saml.,  447,  448 

Wallace,  Thos.,  56,  58 

Wall-paper,  duties  on,  161 

Walpole,  Sir  Spencer,  176,  258-9,  443, 
445,  446,  447 

Walrond,  Sir  W.  A.,  448 

Walthamstow,  town-planning  at,  422 

Ward,  Hen.  G.,  142 

Ward,  Sir  Joseph,  403 

Ward,  Will.  L.,  105  n 

Warehousing  system,  19,  51-2,  56,  61,  69 

War  Ofiice,  colonies  under,  15 

Warwickshire,  mining  conditions,  1842, 
209  n  ;    riots  in,  141 

Washhouses,  municipal  provision  of,  324 

Washington,  Treaty,  288 

Washington  Island,  459 

Watches,  312  ;    tax  on,  146  n 

Watermen,  Amalgamated  Society  of,  417 

Water  supply  companies.  322  ;  Public 
Health  Act's  provisions,  279 

Watkin,  Edw.  W.,  251  n 

Watson,  Will.  H.,  194  » 

Watt,  Jas.,  9 

Wayleaves,  207  n 

Wear,  river,  shipbuilding  decline,  1884, 
303 

Weaving  industry,  automatic  looms,  360  ; 
handloom  workers,  1843,  147  ;  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  9-10,  31,  31  n, 
32,  46-7,  106,  107-9,  126,  128  ;  power 
looms,  9,  31  n,  104,  106,  145  ;  strike, 
1911,  417 

Webb,  Sidney,  49  n 

Wei-hai-Wei,  363,  460 

Welby,  Id.,  412 

Wellesley,  marquis,  444 

Wellington  (New  Zealand),  468 

Wellington,  duke  of,  74,  80-2,  83,  160, 
167,  172,  444,  446,  446 
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WemysB,  Id.,  329,  366 
Wentworth,  visct.,  444 
Weraher,  Beit  &  Co.,  387 
Westbury,  Id.,  446 
Western  Australia,  245,  381,  457-8 
Western,  Chas.  C.  Western,  Id.,  25,  53 
West  Ham,  farm  colony,  397 
West  Highland  Railway,  349 
West  Indian  Mail  Co..  194  » 
West  India  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  73 
West  Indies,   Canadian   preference,   380  ; 
Chamberlain's  measures  for,  348,  366  ; 
chronicle    of,    453  ;     coal    trade,    370 1 
coffee  duties,  96  ;  cotton  from,  241,  439; 
development    of    trade,    246  n  ;     food 
duties,  309  ;  grievances  under  free-trade 
policy,  61,  288,  290.  292  ;   linen  depots 
in,  11  ;    navigation  laws  amended,  59 
reciprocal     tariff     with     U.S.A.,     309 
steam  communication  with,   104,  348 
sugar   industry,    93,    96,    149-51,    158, 
179-80,  292,  294,  347,  382,  393 
Westminster,  corn  petition  1815,  24 
Westmorland,  earl  of,  444 
West  of  England  Bank,  319 
Wharncliffe,  Id.,  445 
Wheat,  duties,  xee  Corn  Laws 
Wheatstone,  Chis.,  103 
Whigs,  name  of  Liberals  adopted  by,  84, 

84  n  ;    reform  policy  of,  81 
Whisky  trust.  320 
White  boys,  17 
White  Sea,  blockade  during  Crimean  war, 

195 
Whiteside,  James,  231  n 
White  Star  Line,  373  n,  374  n 
Whitiey,  Edw.,  318 
Whitmore,  Thos.,  96 
Wilberforce,  Will.,  21,  47 
William  II,  German  emperor,  440 
Williams,  John,  336 
Williams,  W.,  131 
Willoughby  de  Broke,  Id.,  436 
Wills,  Benj.,  105  n 
Wilmot-Horton,  Rob.  J.,  105 
Wilson,  Chas.  Hen.,  276 
Wilson,  James,  205,  246,  247 
Wilson,  J.  H.,  358 
Wilson,  Sir  Robt.,  46 
Wiltshire,  agricultural  conditions,  161  n  ; 

silk  weaving,  11 
Winchilsea,  Id.,  359 
Window  tax,  53,  183 
Windsor,  Id.,  448 
Windward  Islands,  453 
Wine    trade,    Anglo-French    agreements, 
90,    226,    307  ;     Austrian    treaty,    232, 
235  ;      Canadian    duties,     246  n,    380  ; 
Cape,    87  ;     colonial    preference,    380, 
381,    389  ;     decline    in    revenue    from, 
370  ;     effect  of   treaties   on,   233  ;    in- 
crease  of,   233,   401  ;     light   wines   ad- 
mitted at  low  duty,  228  ;    Portuguese, 
87  ;     Portuguese    agreements,    61,    87, 
309  ;    Spanish,  308-9 
Wingfield,  Sir  Chas.,  283 
Wodehouse,  Id.,  227  n,  446 
Woermann  Line,  375 
Wolff,  Sir  Hen.  Drummond,  301 
Wolverhampton,  visct.,  448 


Women,  Berlin  conference  resolution  on 
employment  of,  355  ;  gang  system  of 
labour,  258-9  ;  Grand  National  Union 
joined  by,  124  ;  hours  of  work,  210, 
211-12,  258,  338-9  ;  inspectors,  337  ; 
machinery  and  female  labour,  104  ; 
mines,  employment  in,  209,  210 ; 
suffrage  question,  83  n,  407,  415,  441 

Wood,  Sir  Chas.,  Bank  Charter  Act  sup- 
ported, 164  ;  offices  held  by,  193,  445, 
446  ;  on  Bank  of  England,  154  ;  on 
Bank  rate,  204  ;  on  budgets,  183,  185  n, 
187,  on  income  tax,  199  n;  on  Indian 
policy,  216-7,  243,  247,  248 

Wood,  col.,  79 

Wood,  see  Timber 

Woodhousc,  Sir  Jas.,  373 

Wool  and  woollen  industry,  1,  25,  26,  27, 
37,  128,  141,  147,  148,  181,  233,  276  ; 
Central  Asia  trade,  238  n  ;  duties  on, 
62,  63,  69,  134,  14-1,  148,  161,  226  n, 
235,  240,  241,  309,  383  ;  effect  of 
machinery,  10  ;  Factory  Act  regulating, 
210  n,  211,  211  n;  German,  141,  352; 
Yorkshire's  interest  in,  165 

Woolwich,  strike  at  Arsenal,  419 

Wordsworth,  Will.,  112 

Workhouses,  111-12,  113 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897,  335, 
356 

Workmen's  Compensation  Bill,  1906,  398 

Workshop,  definition  of,  258  n 

Workshop  Regulation  Act,  268 

Worms,  Baron  Hen.  de,  317 

Wycombe,  High,  chair-makers'  strike,  419 

Wyndham,  Geo.,  448 

Wynford,  Id.,  107 

Wynne,  C.  W.,  444,  445 

Wyse,  Sir  Thos.,  120 


Yang-tsb  Valley,  362,  363,  373 

Yang-tze-kiang,  237 

Yarns,  duties  on,  157,  226,  226  n,  233 

Yass-Cant«na,  457 

Yorkshire,  clothing  trade,  31  ;  industrial 
troubles  in,  1819,  47  ;  linen  industry, 
11;  mining  industry,  209  n,  264  j 
riots,  141  ;  trade  of  West  Riding,  166; 
woollen  industry,  10 

Yorkshire  Penny  Bank,  424,  424  n 

Young,  Arthur,  188,  199 

Young,  Sir  J.,  446 

Young  persons,  employment  of,  116,  210, 
212,  253,  258-9,  272,  339.  366 

Yukon  Territory,  462 


Z 


Zambesi,  river,  316,  317,  366,  379,  455 

Zanzibar,  316,  317,  456,  467 

Zetland,  earl  of,  447 

Zinc  duties,  62,  167 

Zollverein,    91-3,    145,    146,   218,   233  is 

236,  290,  379 
Zululand,  454 
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Sketch  Map  showing  the  Bagdad  Eaii.way  and  Lines  Connecting  wjtti  ]t. 

(Adapted  by  permission  from  a  map  in  New  Europe.) 
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Sketch  Map   of   North  America. 


Sketch  Map  of  South  America. 


Sketch  Map  of  India. 


Sketch  Map  of^Africa,  1914. 
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Sketch  Map  op  Australasia. 
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